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FOREWORD 


The present work forms an important contnbudon to the solution of a 
number of problems more in particular pertaining to die earliest develop* 
ments of Indian philosophy. In 1925 P. Tuxen observed that in any future 
Q^osidon of die history of this philosophy two factors should predominate; 
X. the relation of early Buddhism to Indian thou^t; s. the corrdadon of 
the latter to die Indian science of grammar.^ In 1927 the famous Russian 
Buddhologist Stcherbatsky made ^ sigralicant sta t eme n t that even after 
a century of scienufic study of Buddhism in Europe, we were still in die 
dark about the fundamental teachings of this religion and its philosophy. 
At the current state of mquiry — thanks to die assiduous and penetradng 
efforts of many scholars in West and East — a good deal of dus 'darkness* 
has been dispelled. Yet, diere are snli various gaps in our knowledge to be 
filled. For one ddng, even diou^ we are at present fairly well acquainted 
vddi the later developments of systematic Indian philosophy, there is stiH 
much uncertdniy about the actual ongm and incipient formadve stages, 
i.e, the ‘pre-history’ of its logical and epistemologii^ and, to a less extent, 
of Its hnguisuc aspects. For another, even to-day too many misconceptions 
^ut the exclusively mystic and recondite namre of this philosophy continue 
to prevail, especially m non-professional circles. For the sphere of thought 


Indeed, in terms of the history of ideas, its cluef attraction must be sought 
not ^y in its spuitual and cultural unity or in die perennial trudis of its 
monistifridealisric metaphysics, but rather in its rich diveistty. For this is 


inmcTOve 01 its long development mcJuding an ever deepening confrontation 
with fundamental philosoptead problems. This complexity has led to Wghly 
dtv^t rralue judgments on the part of Western philosophers as well as 
professional scholars, mosdy of an earlier generation Th^ induded those 
who regard^ die very term ‘Indian philosophy* as a 'contradictio m adiecto' 


. , « - - . -o— j vt uxcoiuv laqugnEs, laciong 

in deaivcw ^cepts and proper definitions. However, other sdiolais were 

Sa. 1-^ J t- - f ... WCAC 



»» ajrsMsuw m crapincai Joeaiism 
and spmtual monism, it had produced an intneate logic and a remarkable 


D«s«tog dec mdiKben PbiksopiBe^ AO . voJ IV d nS f. 
u MfW a ' Zutmier, Fh^osophus of Tnil«>. London loci 
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Foreword 


^istemology and that die pnndpal lines of its devdqpment diowed parallds 
with those of Western philosophy, uidudmg lanonalisin and empiricism 
Even diough valid objections may be adduced to the dieoiy of 'patallel 
development, diere ate at present few doubts about the lu^ standaid’. 
Among odier dungs, it is a feet diat die consistent mvesnganon of logical 
fallacies and contradictions, on die basis of eicact canons of reason, form an 
essential part of nearly all ^ systems, ordiodox and heterodox And, m die 
words of Faddegon, already m early Vaifesika we find a purely theoretical 
V attitude of mind and not 'that craze for liberation' which dominates neady 
all forms of Indian thou^t . . . Bather, it is die theoretical desire for a 
correct classification and system of defoihon The vane^ of opmion, 
mentioned above, is to a large extent mduced by the problems of Ihdiaii, 
i e Sansknf^ Pah and Praknt, philosophical language “^ud] — as shown in 
a number of recent pubhcations — is itself correlated to the terminology and 
categories of die highly developed Indian science of grammar Especially, 
the correct mterpretation of the intricate techm eal temunology presents 
many difiiculties In many cases, the same terms have difihtent connotations, 
or dtogjether difierent meatungs, within difiercnt contexts and, historically, 
at the successive periods of their appheadon. Indeed, already m ancient 
Lidia, both the grammarians and die philosophers were concerned widi the 
problems of meaiung and important worts were wntten on this subject 
Long before diis happened m die West, ‘semantics’ became a fimdamai^ 
N part of the Indian philosophical disapline Thus, m addition to a carenu 
historical consideration of the semantic dieones, only a meticulous textual 
analysis, on an extensive comparative basis, can produce vahd mterpretanons 
of Indian philosophical ideas m European languages whidi are bodi e^pre- 
hensible and ‘mtnnsic’. Moreover, to give adequate meamngM radeniigs 
of the difficult texts, even a thorough grounding in modem philosophical 


analysis is nowadays an mdispensable prerequisite 
A furdier problem which has engaged the attention of scholars is fee c^t 
position which early Buddhism occupied in the developmmt of 
diou^t, die more so as it was regarded by some of diem as a foreign tioiy 
in Tnriian philosophy. Moreover, they were of the opmion ttat the purely 
philosophical quahty of the Pali canon was surpnsm^y deficient 

Stiherbatsky sated that the Rih-schoolofBuddhologistsennrdy^oolt^ 

the system of philosoi*y which is present on eveiy page of the P^i emm 
Li his opmion, Buddhist authors pl^ a leading part m die 

oflndmepisimology This is ceramly establ^hed for die laer^I^ 

Digtto and DharmaKrti and their followers, Stdieriatslg^s 
largely confirmed by the present work which is 
SSier penod Dr Jayatilleke, who had die pnwlege of 
. to Wittgpnsam’s classes, is that rare combmanon of accomplislirf^ito*^ 
gBti hiswnan and methodic philosopher His book goes far beyond W® 
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mdication of its title. On llie basts of a profound analysis of the relevant 
eadier and later teicts as veil as a critical rc-exatnination of the works of his 
predecessors in the field, he traces witli great ingenuity and scholarly 
thorou^mess the epistemological foundations of Pali canonical thou^t, 
fiom the Vedic penod onwards His fully connected account sheds new 
lij^t, not only on the problems of the earlier penod which have engaged 
the attenuon of scholars dunng the past for^ years, but also on those of 
the later developments. Moreover, with regard to die present day conflict 
of metaphysics versus logical and linguistic analysts, the book contains 
valuable matenal which elucidates from the Indian pomt of view some of 
the basic problems of this conflict 

D. Friedman 




PREFACE 


The origins of the Indian empindst tradition and its development in 
Early Buddlusm are largely unknown to Western scholarship, despite 
die fact diat T. W. Rhys Davids at a very early date compared Buddlusm 
with Comtism* and RatUiakrishnan went so far as to say that ‘Early Buddtdsm 
was positivist in its oudook and confined its attention to what we perceive’.* 
However, modem Western thinkers, who have dipped into the literature 
of Buddhism, have somedmes been struck by its analydeal and posidvist 
turns of thou^b H. H. Pnee^ who was die Wykeham Professor of Logic ^ 
at die University of Oxford, remarked diat ‘there are indeed some passages 
m die early part of die Quesaons of King Mdmda which hanie a very modem 
nng, and m^ht almost havebecnwnttenin Cambridge in die xpzoV.* Aldous 
Hmdey was of the opinion that Early Buddhism for the most part respected 
die prmaple of verification and conibed its statements to verifiable proposi- 
tions. In his own words* 'Among the early Buddhists, the metaphysical 
theory (ia of Brahman of the Upanishads) was neither affirmed nor denied,'^ 
but simply gnored as bemg meaningless and unnecessary. Their concern 
was with immediate expenence, which, because of its consequences for life, 
came to be known as “liberatton” or “enU^tenment”. Tlie Buddha and hts 
disaples of the southern school seemed to have applied to the problems of 

rehgion tfaat"operational philosophy” whidi contemporary saentifiedunkets 

have begun to apply in die natural sciences . . . Buddha was not a consbtent 
opetanonalist; for he seems to have taken for granted, to have accepted as 
something given and sdf-evident, a vanant of the locally current dieoty of 
metempsychosis Where mysttasm was concerned, however, his operation- 
al^ was complete. He would not make assertions about the nature of 
mtunate reahty because it did not seem to him that the corresponding set 
of mystical operations would adnut of a theological interpretation’.^ 

Huxley’s quahficabon diat ‘the Buddha was not a consistent operation- 
msr m^ not have been made had he been aware of the epistemological 
the natarc of the Buddha's poritivism and had he not been 
by s^olars to think that the Buddha had dogmatically accepted the doctrine 
of rebirth fiom the prevalent tradiuon (v. Ch. VIII). 


' Or^ atiJ Gnmi of Rthgian, London, i88r, p. 31. 

» Vd. n, London, 1931, p. 472. 

Tk, Eastern and Western Philosophy’ In 

The Hdhm Journal, Y<A Un, April 1955, p 339, 

Grgr Stnuimce, London, 194*, pp. 47.3, 
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Prefiee 

Our findings about the Early Buddhist theory of knowledge ate based 
pnmanly on the source material afibrded by the l^ii Canon, studied histon- 
caliy and philosophically in the h^t of the contcraporaty, earlier and later 
Ltetaty evidence bearing on the subject The litcraiy, linguistic, ideolo^cal, 
sociological and historical evidence still points to the high antiquity and 
authentiaty of the Pah Canon*, althon^ what we leam from it about 
Early Buddhism may have to be supplemented and, perhiqis, even modified 
at times in the hglit of what we can glean from the odier hteraty tradidons 
of Buddhism*. We may refer here to die recent opinion of a student of 
rcb^on, Dr Robert H Thouless, who says that 'tt seems more likely that 
Hniayana was Buddhism as ongmally taught and the Mahayana was a 
product of development and convcnuonalisauon'*. 

The present work seeks to evaluate the diought of the P3li Canon firom a 
new pomt of view and in the light of new matenal. Li it an attempt is made 
to uncover the epistemological foundauons of Pah Canonical thou^ti One 
of die main problems of epistemology is that of the means whereby our 
knowledge Is denved. In diis work the quesuons petiauung to die means of 
knowledge known to, enuazed in and aco^ted by the Buddhism of die 
Pah Canon an: fully discussed. A comprehensive survey of die historical 
background (Chs I, II and HI) was indispensable for this piitpose paidy 
because diis throws consideiablc li^t on the Buddhist dieoiy of knowledge 
and also because part of die matenal for die study of dus background is to 
be found in the Canon itself. , 

Apart from the inquiry into the means of knowledge a numbw oi 
quesuona rolaung to dm problem of knowledge have been dealt Tndi.piiis 
we have endeavouted to show the kind of logic adopted byj^ BuddhisB 
, in conttadisnnction to that of the Jains (Ch VII). While Wit^enstem 
' imagmaiy tribes played l^otljencal language games showmg die vanoiB 
1 possibilities m the use of language, we find here actual mstances m which 
different systems of logic were employed in ordw » «>pe with oer^ 
' conceptual situauons. We have also ihvesugated the role of ana lysis, die 
dieones of meaning and troth and the problem of the limits of knowtedg^ 
as th^ appear in the Canon. 

' y Dtabgutt of the Buddha, Part i, Tr T. W. Rhys 
London, ly^pp «-xx. cp M Wmtenut^ A Htetoty iMerawn, 

Tr. S yptlntr and H Kohn, Umveisty of Calcutta, tpjj, P *». 

» E Lamotte grants a pnmittve core of remarkably toat ea^ 

to the Pah NiKyas and the Agam^ v. Hist^ du 

Loimin,tps8.P *7* Forascqincalwew, v J Biough,rfi€Gaidi5«rtXii^ 

'• The author had die privilege of being admitted veats 

held at Whe^s&ur.^ Tnniqr College, Cand^^ 

*945-47 
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Pnfoee 

The student of Indian plulosophy should find hcte material pertaining to 
die 'pidiistoiy* of ^stematic Indian lo^c and epistemology and the ori^s 
of the Indian empinast tradition. A student of Grech diought may be able 
to see in these pages some parallel developments to his own field, as well as 
die difietences. Of parucular interest to die student of Western philosophy 
would be Chapters VI and VII dealing widi 'Analysis and Meaning and 
‘Lo^ and Truth’ respectively, the anticipation of two dicorems of the 
proporiuonal calculus (Ch. VIII, sections 702-710), the theory of causation 
(Ch. K, sections 758-782), die empiridsm of die ^tcnalists (Ch. II) and 
Ae Buddhists (CL DC). 

I would express my gratitude to Dr D. L. Friedman for patiendy reading 
through dtis diesis and ofiering many valuable comments, criudsms and 
suggestions. I am also grateful to him for introdudng me to htcratute 
pertaining to this sulqect wLdi I had faded to consult at die time of writing 
my first draft. My thanks are also due to Professor A. L. -who 

evmced an mterest m tins work and very kmdly read duou^ the vdiole of 
Chapter ffl. I must also place on record my indebtedness to Professor 
O H de A WijesekeraoftheUmversity of C^lon, from whom 1 learnt the 
first lessons m researdi, and who encouraged me to work on this 

I am grateful to Mr D, J. Kalupahana, my pupil and colleague who was 
kmd enough to undertake the task of ptepanng die index and to my wife 
and other colleges and fnends for asastmg me with die proof-reading 
and advice. I must also thank the University of Ceylon, wLcfa with the 
generous assistance of die Asia Foundauon defrayed a small portion of the 
cost of this pubheauon. 


Umversity Park, Perademya, Ceylon. 
19 Mty 1963 


K. N. JAYATCLXEKE 
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Indian Philosophy 

It. 

Irivuttaka 

J. 

Jataka 

JA. 

Journal Asiatique 

JAOS. 

Joutnal of die 
American Oriental 
Sodety 

JPTS. 

Joumd of the Pali 
Text Society 

JRAS. 

Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic SocieQr 

Ka^ha. 

Katha Upanisad 

Kaui. 

Kauiitdu Upanisad 

Katri.Br. 

Kau£itaki BtShmana 

Khp. 

Khudddcapatha 

K.S. 

The Book of the 
Kindred Sa^gs, v. 
Saipyutta Nikaya 

Kvu. 

Katfaavatdiu 

KvuA. 

Kathavatdiuppaka- 

tanatthakatfaS 

M. 

hfo]jhima Nikita 

MA. 

Majjhima NdSya 
Atthakatha, i.e. 
Papaticasudan! 

Nhmu. 

Manusmrd 

Mut. 

Maitri Upanisad 

ML.S. 

hhddle length 
Sa^gs, V. MajJhima 
Nik^ 

M.S. 

Mhnam^ Sfitra 

Mund. 

Mundaka Upanisad 

Ndl. 

Mahaniddesa 
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ABlreviations 


NdH 

Cullaniddesa 

SBH. 

Sacred Books of the 

NB. 

NySya Bhasya 


Hindus 

NS. 

Nyaya Sfitra (SBH 

iBr. 

v.SB 

NS 

RdibonJ 

SDS 

Sarvadat^nasaffl- 

V. NS 


graha 

OUP 

Oxford University 

SK. 

Sanhhya Katika 

P. 

Press 

Skr 

Sanshnt 

Pall 

SJPS. 

Sanhhya Fravacana 

PAS 

Proceedings of the 


Sfitra 

PIPC. 

Aristotelian Soaety 

Sn 

Suttanipata 

Proceedmgs of the 
Indian Philosophical 
Congress 

SnA. 

Suttampata Atthaka- 
tha, le Paramattha- 
jot^n 

Pta&aa 

Pta&ia Upanisad 

So 

Sutrakrtanga 

PTS 

Pah Text Society 

Svet 

Svetyvatara Upani- 

PU 

The Principal Upam* 


sad 


sads, Ed S 
Radhidcnshnao 

Tait 

Taittuiya Upanisad 


Tait Br 

Taittiiiya Brahmana 

Fu^ PaiS 

PuggalapaSSatd 

Th I 

Thera^tfaa 

PvA 

Petavatthu Atthaka- 

Th n 

Theiigatha 


t!», M Paramattha- 
dlpanl 

Toev. 

Toevoegselen op't 
Wooidenboek van 

Ram 

RSmiyana 


Childers, H Eem 

RV. 

Rgveda 

UCR 

Umversiiy of C^lon 

S 

Samyutta Nilaya 


Review 

SA 

Samyutta Nikaya 

Ud, 

Udana 


Atthakatha, i e 
Saratthappakasiiu 

UdA 

Udana Aphakatha, 
le ParamatthadipanI 

Sam 

Samavayanga Sfitra 

Vbh 

Vibhanga 


SatapadiB Btah- 
mana 

VbhA 

Vibhanga Atdiakalha, 

3 e Sammohavinodanl 

SBB, 

Sacred Boohs of the 

Vin 

Vuiaya 


Bnddhists 

VS 

Vai£e$ika Sfltras 

SBE 

Sacred Books of the 

YB 

Yogabl&ya 


East 

YS, 

Yogasfitras 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND I-YEDIC 


(i) When m consider die history of diou^t in GrecK, ve find that 
metaphysics first develops out of mydiology* and it is only svhcn 
metiqdiysical speculation attains a certain maturity and results in the 
formulauon of a variety of dieones that an interest is shovn in die 
problem ofknoudedge and epistemological questions are first mooted.' 
If we oim to the Indian context we can trace an analogous though by 
no means an idenocal development 


(a) The mtense speculauve interest, vbch is so evident m the tenth 
book (mandala) of the Rgveda persists as an undercurrent m the 
period of die Bitdimanas and issues ford) in die theories and mtuiuoos 
of die Upamsads, whether we consider diem a hnear development in 
Vedic thought or as bemg due to die impact of an external dement 
Aryan or non-Aryan. Contemporaneous with die Middle* or Late 
Upamsads or perhaps even later, we find the existence of sdiools of 


in isolauon fiom and m opposinon to it The ttonght of das period 
displays a wide variety of views. It was prdjably dutmg this period, 
which IS coeval with or immediately poor to the use of Jainism and 
Buddhism that there arose the first questtonings about the nature, 
scope and vahdity of knoidedge, resultmg m the emergence of the 
Soqiacs (Ard. Mag. aiiiM= Skr. ajfianikah; P, amarivikkhepika, 

'v J Buaet, Gmk PUmfl^Tklii a P!m, London, 1041,00. i£ 


ri)andBootn6onidKSopliisteoiiwards%i<wISgB 


tolilfc'hwnsads’forthe'MemcalUpanis^ 

fefcWtoKOpsnisads'mDemien^classdc^^^^ 

Rev A S Gsddsn,Ki ^ 
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V infra, mj, 158) and the epistemological and logical theories peculiar 
to Matenalism, Ajlvikistn, Jainism and Buddhism. 


(3) ‘Wlien a metaphysical theory is fairly well developed, diere is a 
tendency to inquire into the grounds of its truth. Similarly, where there 
are a number of conflicting theones about a particular problem, it 
would be natural to ask which of them was true. Both these queries 
lead to an investigation of the nature of truth and knowledge, which 
may give nse to logical and epistemological doctrines This seems to 
have been the general pattern according to which interest was first 
sumulated and advances made in the solution of the problem of 
knowledge both in India as well as in Greece. 


(4) In diis survey of the Vedic penod we shall be concerned with what 
the Vedic (Bralimanic and Upanisadic) thinkers assumed or thought 
were tlie means of knowledge and m the ongin and nature of reasoning 
as we find it in dus literature Both diese quesuons shall be considered 
in the light of dieir bearing on the dtought of the Pah Canon. 


(5) The Rgveda does not betray any awareness of the nature of 
problems of knowledge If we acapt the naturahsoc explanauon, die 
Rgvedic gods were probably fashioned on the analogy of oursdves 
by positmg wills behind the dynamic forces of nature but there is no 
indication whatsoever that the thinkers were consaously employmg 
an argument from analogy. The mechanical and orgamc views of 
creanon* seem to have been similarly amved at^ although here the 
analogies with some observable fects of nature are more evident at 
least to the reader. The tendency on die part of the mind to look for 
simpler explanauons In place of the more compIcN is perhaps respon- 
sible for the emergence of monotheisuc and monisuc tendencies m 
the last phase of Rgvedic thou^t. 


(6) Interest is almost invariably focused on die outer world and it b 
rarely that we meet with a thmker m an introspecuve mood fliougn 
we find an instance of a person who asks bmself in a sreptical 
T do not dearly know what I am like here; bewildered and 
a inin4, 1 wander’ (i^yi j anaiiu yadivedam asim nmyah samnaewno 

« Radhafaislman, lidan Phibsophy, I, pp 99 S *0/- 

* We have followed die eoaunentators in trandatwg tetm, m 
It to iLi -concealed’ (antarhiBh. v. fc z) aid 
tetm "ninydi” denotes what is concealed (and vaem , 

1 e. has a bewildered imnd (antarititanSinattat antarhito mO^haattah) 
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manaS carand, RV. 1.164.37). M^dhava, tha pte-Si^aQa commentator 
of the Veda^‘ interprets statement to mean * *1 do not clearly 
know", i.e. I do not understand whedier 1 am this (world), bcdng 
bqrond nature (prairti-)} diotoughty bound by a mind attracted by 
ol^ects and bdng conce^, I wandei^.^ While MSdhava spesdes in 
terms of Sankhya pMosopl^ (v. prakfd-), Sayaoa tries to ^ve an 
exphnadon, condstent with the philosoi^y of Advaita Vedinta, 
when commenting on this statement he ei^l^ it as: 1 do not know 
diat I am diat whicb is die existent^ die intelligent and die blissful 
(sacddanando)’.’ Both commentators take ^dam* to twan ’the 
universe’ and Slyana makes this quite explicit (yadivedaip yadajddatp 
vUmn asmi, be. eit.). These interpretadons, based as diejr are on 
later philosopl^, ate inadmissible for die Rgveda and we have tried 
to render die sentence literally takii^ ‘idam’ in its adverbial soise to 
mean ‘hete’.^ With the excepdon of Wilson who as usual follows 
Sayana closely, * the transladons of scholars bring out die aw^ptiral 
nanue of the utterance. Griffith has: What diing I truly am, I know 
not dearly: mysterious, fottered in nqr mind I wander'* and Geldner 
renders it as; Tch verstehe nicht was dem vergldchbar ist^ was idi 
bm. Idi wandde, heimlich mit dem Denken ausgerSstet.’^ Prasad 
denies that this verse betnqrs any scepddsm,* but transla te h as: 
T do not know whedier I am like this, ignorant, prepared I go aboutf . 
Here the translation of ‘saninaddho manarii’ as ‘prepared’ is in contra- 
diction widi ‘ignorant*, but even this translation whidi difiers fiom 
that of Sayana reflects a litde of the sceptical mood of die originate 
tiiou^ Prasad prefers to call this ignorance rather dian 
(r. op. tdt., pp. 24, a8). 


' V. BgatdiadipiKS on Bgvedasaqihiia by K&dhava, ed. L. Samp, Vol. I 
*939’ Prefeee, p. 15 . Tlie pre4i[&dbm commentary (y. on. at., p, 

Of SJandhasvSmm pertammg to this section IS not available In pnnt 
Na«,iitoiaw,^y^yahamidama8miptakrtehpa«hvi&^ 

^i^^yakbaddhah antaiUtah caifiral, y,. dt., VoL 

* Yo’yaip sacadinaiMio* sti so aham asm! ti na vifiiam, be. eh. 

V. Afacdonell, d fi^edk Grammar for Stadtna, p. arq, 

tt H S' ' »> htw, 

H. H. Wilson, jR^irtda Sanhta, Vol. Poona. loae. o.-n 

G«iS, >Sj. 
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(7) The very tew stanzas which strike a sceptical note deserve a 
spedal mention. ‘ Here for die first time there is an expression of 
doubt about the possibih^ of knowing certain dimgs and a dun 
awareness that some sort of evidence was necessaiy Wore we can 
afford to make facmal assertions. \Vliat evidence is there for the 
existence of Indra unless someone has seen hun? One stanza m a hymn 
says, ‘One and another say, "there is no Indra". Who hadi belield hun? 
\^om then shall we honour?’* Who again can be sure about the &ct 
or nature of creation when no one has beheld the spectacle, 'Who has 
seen that die Boneless One beats the Bony, when he is first bom? 
Where is the breath, die blood and die soul of the earth? Who would 
approach die wise man to ask this*' (Ko dadar^a prathamam jayama- 
nam, asthanvantam yad anastha vibhard, bhumya asur asrgatnra kva 
svi^ kovidvamsam upagat prastum etat. RV. j,i64 4). It will be noticed 
that die audior of dus statement is the same as the person who ^t 
uncertain about himself (v. supra, 6). Now Prasad has questioned the 
propncQt of concluding that these questions suggest an attitude of 
sceptiasm and says that ‘cither diey are simply meant to introduce a 
discussion, or at the most they indicate a confession of ignorance on the 
part of the individual, who puts them’ (op. at., p. 24) Prasad is quite 
nght in pointing out that tbs hymn contams Ae subject matter of a 
^ hrahtrwdya (y. vifra, 4<S) at which questions of tins type were adted, 
buF I'f we examine the nature of this question itself, it will be seen that 
It cannot be explained away as a confession of ignorance on the part of 
the audior. The question expresses the puzzlement of one who cannot 
understand (in a philosophical sense) how a Boneless Being 
duce a Bony offspnng— an apparent contradiction. Quite apart n»m 
the contradictory nature of this statement what evidence was diere ro 
beheve in it People doubted die existence of Indra because they could 
not see him and die Nasadlya hymn poses the problem, die go ^re 
postenor to this creation* if so, who knows whence it evo 
(arvag deva’sya visarjanenitha fco veda yata ababhuva, ^ Y* ^ 

Surely it is in this same sceptical spint that it is asked, ko dadarSa ... 
(who has seen ...*), meaning thereby 'who 
spectacle for us to know that it did reaUy happen* . The 6** 
audior of this hymn doubts his own nature and confesses in aU humiiiiy 

' For a collection of sceptical stanzas in the Rgvetfa, v. Radhakndman and 

lioote,JlSeureeBeokifIiidianP/ahmjAy,pp 34-36 nv Sioot 

asti ti nema u tva aha, fca itfi dadarfa tamahte spvama, RV 8 1003 




(=8 89 3, Gnffitfa's Translattoa) 
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diat he is ‘asking diese questions out of immaturity and ignorance’ 
(pa fah jp tcd^mi mana^vijanan, 1.164.5) does not mark him off as an 
ighoniaus, any more dtan Socrates could be deemed to be ignorant 
because he confessed that he knew nodiing. 

(8) The Scq>ddsm of the Nisadiya hymn (RV. xo.119), which has 
been unanimously accepted by scholars,^ is denied by Prasad* follow- 
ing ^yana. The hymn ends on a sceptical note according to die usually 
accq)ted interpretadon* and the question as to whedier this is scepd- 
dsm or not depends on the inierpretadon ^ven to dus last stanza, 
which reads: 


lyam viirsdr yata ababhuva 
Yadi va dadhe yadt va na 
Yo* s^dhyaksiii pararoe vyomant 
So anga veda yadi va na veda, laiap.y. 


Let us consider Sayapa’s explanadon, especially since Prasad claims 
that it agrees with his.^ Commendng on die first two lines Sayana 
says: “The Highest Self which is the material cause from which this 
c^don (i.e. this diverse creadon variegated by way of us mnnntamg, 
rivet^ oceans, etc.) has evolved, Le. has arisen, is indeed the One who 
eidier bears, i.e. sustains or does not sustain &is; and thus, who else 
mdeed would be capable of sustaining it: if (anyone) sustains it^ it 
must be the Lord Himsdf, who would sustam it and no odier’.* 


‘ InadiKnon to die transktoiswe nay menuon Ketdi, andPmornpky 

I ^ 3*' P' ^35. Raiade, A Cmutrucuve Survw of Upanf 

shoAe ^.bsopigr, 3 Barua, Hutory of Pre-BadMutic Indian Philosophy, 

p. WintenutZi Gwihehtt d^r indtschw Littcrature^ Vbl. L pp, 87* 88 
’ Op at^ pp as ff 
‘ Gnffidi translates, 


^ the first origin of dds creation, whether he formed it all or did not form it. 

*** highest heaven, he venly knows it, or perhaps 


Op. at,, Vol. IV, p. 368. 
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In the ligltt of diis comment Sayana’s translation of the dtst tvo lines 
would be as follows: 

'Hiat (Higlicst Sell) Horn whom tins crcanon arose, 

Eitlicr sustains it or docs not sustain it* 

The comment on the ne\t two lines is as follows: ‘The Highest Lotd 
who is such a person does indeed ("indeed" in the sense of "as is well 
known”) know, i.c. understands: if he does not know, i e. does not 
understand, who else indeed would know: tlic sense is that the omni- 
saent Lord alone would know about this ctcauon and no other* 
This implies the following translation of the last two lines: 


‘He who IS die lord m the higlicst heaven. 

He vcnly knows, if (anyone else) docs not know* . 

Sayana*s translation of die drst two lines is unobjectionable from the 
point of view of grammar and syntax though his contendon is that 
the second Lne mean^ ‘the (Highest Self) alone sustains it and no one 
else*, wluch is not apparent from even his literal rendering of die 
sentence. But his translation of die fourth hne is dearly at variance 
widi grammar, for he alters die subject of the verb ‘veda* of the second 
sentence from ‘sah’ to ‘ka anyah* (understood) without any support 
Bom the onginaL If we have misunderstood Sayaoa m attnbutmg to 
him such an unwarranted periphrasis, he is at least tianslatmg this hne 
as ‘he venly knows or does not know* and mterpienng it to mean it 
is only he who knows and no one else', although it is evident dia^ns 
sentence cannot mean this either in a literal or a figurative senm Now 
Prasad, speaking of the second and fourth lines of this vers^ observe^ 
'These two clauses do not express doubt or ignorance but mean and 
that quite m accordance with idiom that it is only He who bore it, an 
no body else and it is He who knows it and no body else lespecttvdy 
(op. at., p. ay, ft. i), but he does not translate the v^ or exp^n 
how the only possible hteial translation can idiomanc^y mean wUat 
he and Sayana try to make it mean. It is evident that Ssyana BJ^y 
trying to explain die verse away rather than to 
stnedy meant since he could not countenance the c^m that 
scriptures contamed statements scqitical about the ow ge 
power of the deity but we cannot be led by these considerauons. 

.‘Wrto yah panunrfvaiah so anga W C 

yadi na veda na janSu ko nama anyo janlyat sarvajfia iSvata eva tarn SIWW 

iSni^t aanya ityarthah, ap ar,VoI e,p. 471. 
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(9) The sceptidsm of dus hymn is interesting not merely because it 
ends on a sceptical note but because it does so, after taking account of 
almost every possibihty 'with r^rd to the problem of the origin of the 
world. If we consider die problem m the ^stract at the purely philo- 
sopMcal level, we can say that we can either know the answer to diis 
question or we cannot* If •we say we can know the answer, we can 
surest dther that the world 'was created or it was not If we say that 
the •world -was created, we can say that it was created out of Being or 
Non-Bdng. If we say it is out of Being 'we may say that it is created 
either out of matter or out of spirit An analysis of die hymn reveals 
that all these su^estions are imphdt in it^ aldiou^i it offers its own 
theory tentati've^ by tiymg to syndiesize the concepts of Being and 
Non-Being, of matter and of spirit We may diagrammadcally repre- 
sent die alternatives considered in the hymn in the Bght of its state- 
ments as follows: 


(yadi va) veda, 7 -yadi va 

either he kno'ws na veda, 7 

j__ or he does 

I j not know 

yadi vS dadhe, 7 yadi va na, 7 
dther he formed or he did not 

(created) it form it 


1 asa^ i 

being non-being 


na asat na u sat adt, t 
there 'was nddier non-bdng nor bdng 


ambhah kim adt^ anidavatam, 2 

gahanam gablfiram, i he breathed vrithout breath 
Was it -water, unfothomable (spint?) 
and deep? (i.e, -was it matter.^) 


* We are leaving out the possibihty that the 
Podtivirfs seanse of the 


question is meaningless in the 
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(lo) Despite the fto us) dogmauc presentauon of his own theory, 
die sceptical conclusion, after taking account of almost all the possible 
answers to this question, nearly approaches sceptiasm with regard to 
the possibility of knowledge in respect of the problem of the origin 
of the world. This sceptiasm whidi is based on the considerauon diat 
‘since the gods came after the creation (jrsti>, lu. emission, emanation) 
no one knoti's how the world began* (arvag devSsya visaqanenatfaa 
ko veda yarn SbabhCva, d) because no one was there to hehoU the 
qicctacle (cp ko. dadaria . . . supra, 7), is soon forgotten in the 
orthodox tradition. However, it leaves its mark in (or is rediscovered 
by?) Buddhism, where Brahma, reputed to be ‘die creator*, (sajit^ 
D. I.xS < 4 t)“i-t 3 (s) = Skr. ir^tii: cp hat^, nimmata, toe, eit.) is 
said to be ignorant of his own origin {he. eit., v. infra, 645) More- 
over, It IS said diat ‘it is not possible to conceive of die beginmng of 
j die world: a first cause (hi pnor end) cannot be known*.* 


✓ 


/ 


(1 1) The desire for simple and single pnnaples of explanation, wtoefa 
seems to have led to the emergence of die monotheistic and monisuc 
concepts m the final stratum of Rgvedic thou^it seems to have worked 
Its way into the undercunent of speculation found m die Atharvaveda 
and die Bialima^as, where die few philosophical hymns try to com- 
prehend die entirety of die universe under some single concept such 
as Time (ICala),* Eros (Kama),* Creauve Power (Brahman),^ Life 
Pnnaple (Prana)* or an Ontological Framework (Skambha).* 


(12) Die same tendency is found in the Brihmanas For althou^ here 
thought is subservient to the practical ends of the sacrifice, the uni- 
verse, conceived on the analogy of the sacrifice^ is regarded as a umy. 
The unity is, however, not evident on the surface and is made up of 
hidden bonds and relations lying concealed beneath die plural urn- 
verse.’ ‘What IS evident (pra^ksam) to men is conceal^ 
to the gods, and what is concealed to men is evident to die gods’ (yad 
vai manusyanam pratyaksam tad devanam paroksam adia yan manus- 


‘Anamataggo’yam - ewwSeo pnbbakon na pafii^yan, S 
usla&ott of ‘anatnataggo’ la not without its problems (sr PTS 
It It IS the ctymolo Jdwt is doubtful and not the sense, which is dea r^ fe 
intestsofitsuseintheSaaiyutfaNjI^iB.^ CPD * AV 107. 

«AVroca.st ’AVoa ‘AVip 4 a ’AV.XX4 
» This IS how one thing becomes the mystic 
Boa), the mysuc body (tanu) and the mystic bond (b^to) 

and^exentia to BtShmanic hteiatnrt see Banade and Belvalkwi 

Isto/y Indian Phthtsophyp 11, K* < 5^5 
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]^am paroksam tad devanam ptatyaksam, Tandyamaiiibtahmapa, 
22.10.3). In the ]^eda diere was a primitive conception of causality 
underlying die idea of rta whidi seems to have denoted the ‘course of 
things’ or the observable physical order of the world before it acquired 
a moral and theolo^cal connotation. But in tlie BiShmanas, which 
value ‘what lies b^ond the sphere of the senses’ (paroksa-),* the ^ 
conception of a causal order gives way to that of a ma^cal order.* 

(13) It is in the Brahma^as that we find developed what became for 
orthodoi^ the supreme source of knowledge — ^the revealed scriptural 
text. As ^nade and Belvalkar say, ‘die Brahmanas came to invest the 
mantras with the diaiacter of divine revelation. They are at times 
spoken of as eternally self-subristent and coeval with God-head — if 
not actually prior to Him. At other times — ^and especially in ike newer 
BrSkmana texts (imderSnittg mine) — ^they are described as creations of 
Prajapati, die head of the whole pantheon*.* The hymns are said to be 
seen, learned or found generally by some special insight on die part 
of the seers and not made or composed by them.^ 


(14) The reasoning m the Brahmanas is analogical and centres 
round the symbolism of the sacrifice. The analo^es are remote. A 
fendful etymology, a myth, legend or a vague similarity is sufficient 
to establish a connection between two thmgs.* An explanation to be 
satis&ctory has to be made m terms of a sacrifidal analogy. Examples 
of typically Brahmanic reasomng may be found at SB. Ii,4.i.i2-X5, 
whidi desenbes the debate between Uddalaka Arum and Svaidayana 
Gautama. The following are two arguments found there: (i) Adia 
j«Apuro|nuvakyaka prayiqa bhavann, tasmSd imah praja’dantdra 
{ayante, i.e. and stnee the fiire-odenngs ate without preliminary 
formula^ dierefbre creatures are bom here without teeth, 11.4,1,12, 
W adia yai^yahavisah prayaja bhavanti tasmSt kumira^ retail 
siktanna sambhavaty udak^vaiva bhavaty udakam iva hyajyam, i.e. 


' The expresaon paroksapnya hi devah, i.e, die gods love what is not evident. 
IS common in the Brahmanas, V. (p at,p fij, ’ 

pp^TO ff, Frauwallner, Geukeiu <fe- tnJucka, Phhsophu, Band 1 . pp. at ff 
Reference to ms|ic ate found in the Rgveda and the Yajnrveda as w^ t. H 

* Op. at., p. 56. 

‘ Keith, HOS., Vd, 32, p, 48a. 

V. Ranade and Belvalkar, op. at , p. 63, 
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and smee die fore-offenngs have ghee for their odenng material, a 
boy’s seed is not productive but is like tvater since ghee is hke water. 
This sounds utter balderdadi, but just as much as a biological reason 
would be given today as to why a *boy’s seed is not producnve', 
nothing short of a ‘sacndcial’ reason would have sansded a Brih- 
manic thinker. Anything to be understood had to be e\plamed on a 
sacnBaal analogy and discovering these analogies (bandhuta) was as 
mudi an art as the reasoning itself The reasoning in the above argu- 
ment may be exhibited as follows since much is taken for granted in 
the arguments: 


1. Ghee fore-offenngs are not productive (since ^ee is like water — 
V, udakam iva hyajyam — and water is not producnve in a biological 
sense) 

2. Ghee fore-offenngs are like the boy’s seed (since both are at the 
beginnings ghee fore-offering at the beginmng of the sacndce and 
the boy at the beginning of lifo) 

3. Therefore, die bofs seed is not producdve. 

The fonn of this argument from analogy would be as follows 


1. has die diaractensnc j> 

2. j^ishkeE 

3. Therefore, B has the charactensnc^. 


The remotest connection, natural or magical, between two 
suffiaent for die Brahmanas to draw the analogy that 'A is hke E on 
the basis of which in&rences are made. 


(rs) There is rarely any admission of the need for or possibility of 
doubt and investigation (numamsa)* is always earned out wi c 
convicnon that the correa interpretation of the reeled texts opens 
die door to all knowledge but there is mention of viakiisa, or me 
doubt that premotes inquiry.’ Vicilutsa or ‘doubt’ is in fact one o 
recogniad states of mind. The Sathapatha Brahmans ays, wsh, 
conception, doubts faidi, lack of fiudi, determinant, a ° , 

minanon, sliame, thought, fcat^ll s-rvam 

nahtsa fraddhasraddha dlimradhmrhnrddinrbbhir ity 

mans eva .... 1443.9); thus, Tratardana 

(Prataidanah papracdia, KauS Br.aOsJ.'J sp<»t 

* V Kath, Rtk^ arJPMoiorhy of the Vol Jt, p 
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doubts diere is mention of the doubt r^irding man’s survival in tlie 
next world.' Some of die doubts raised appear to be genuinely philo- 
sophical as when it is asked how the raw and red cow can yield hot 
white milk and how die boneless semen can produce creatures with 
bones' but die answers given in terms of sacrificial analogies are, 
needless to say, hardly sadsfactoty. 


(16) In die Aianyakas knowledge comes to be greatly valued; where 
die knowledge of die symbolism of die ntual was what really mattered, 
the performance of the ritual itself may be dispensed widi. The 
knowledge is not prized for its own sake but is invariably considered 
to be a means to an end. The usual formula would be that knowledge 
of X gives y, where X may stand for some item of empirical or meta- 
physical knowledge and Y for anything from material gain to sptntual 
reward. Thus we have the following statement in die Aitareya Anm- 
yaka: The Hotr mounts the swmg, the Ud^tr the seat made of 
Udumbara wood. The swing is masculine and die seat feminine and 
they fotm a umon. Thus he makes a umon at the banning of die 
uktha m order to get ofFspnng. He who knows Ais gets offspring and 
eattk.'^ The growing importance attached to knowledge, however, is 
sudi that everything had to be subordinated and one’s enure life 
geared to this end by die tune of the Upamsads. 

(17) In die Upamsads diere is a condnuauon of die theme that know- 
le^ gives some kmd of reward. He who knows (veda, Brh. 1.3.7.), 
for instance, the supenonty of the breathing pnnaple (praga-) over 
the sensory and motor organs becomes his true self and the enemy 
who hates him is crushed (&c. cit.). There is, however, no^eiqilanation 
as to why dus knovdedge should give this specified result. One of the 
rewards is immortaUty, conceived m the earliest Upanisads as die 
esmpe from a second death (punar-mrtyu-): ‘He who knows that air 
IS the totahty of all individuals amquere repeated death.’* 

(18) This great importance attached to knowledge paves die way for 
thi^ to speculate on die nature of reality and the problems of life 
without being hampeied by the hmitaoons of the Vedic tradiuon. The 
influence of the earher mythology and theology is no doubt felt but 


a » 


r 


and Bd.va(kar, tjp* cit , p 73, 

JJterMsem hoadteroha^ audnmfaajm Ssandim udpsi, vr^ vai picaWio 
^«.^di.naiffl,*™«neva,n„Jykthamukh^ 

Pas<Mir evaa, veja, Aitareya Aranyaka, , * 4 10,11, ^ ^ 

Vaynh samastth apa punar nijiyum jayafl ya evam veda, Brh 3 3 2 
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tlic thinkers bring a frcsli mind to bear on the problems tliey seek to 
solve 


(ip) The tcndcnc) cspcaall}' on the part of Indian sdiolars to regard 
the Upanisads as presenting a single systematic and coherent phtlo< 
sopliy on die basis of tlic interpretations and expositions of eitlier 
Sankara, Ratnnnuja, Madhva or otliers has much obscured die in- 
dependence and originality of die speculations of many thinkers of the 
Upanisadic tradition. Such an attitude fails to take account of die fact 
that although the Up.inisadic thinkers owed allegiance to die Vedic 
tradition, dicy \icrc free to theorize on matters and topics that fell 
outside die scope of that tradition. They not only belong^ to separate 
schools but were often separated and isolated geographically. Besides, 
many gcncraaons would have lapsed between one outstanding teacher 
and another. We find evidence of conflicting dieoncs, of die cntiasm 
and rcplacanent of one theory by another and the influence of earlier 
t'lews on Liter diinkers, who build on them. All this would not have 
been possible if diere was a single uniform philosophy called the 
vedSnta^ which is unfolded on eveiy page of the Upanisadic texts 


(ao) If wc examine die Upanisadic texts, considenng die dieonK 
found in separate sccnons or ideological units separately, we would 
find diat die dunfccre of die Upanisads can be classified into two dit 
feient categones. Firstly, diere are those who found and propound 
their Mcws by indulging m metaphysical speculation and ranona 
aiguracnt not without a basis m experience despite the earlier rnytli- 
ology weiglung lieavily on dieir minds. Secondly, there are those 
who profess their theones as an expression and interpretation of what 
diey rlnim to liave themselves experienced by the pracaoe of yoga, 
aldiough in the form m whidi they are presented they are dre^ ® 
good deal of metaphysical clothmg. Tlie former set of thinkers sk 
usually met with in die Early Upanisads while the latter are ^ 
represented in the Middle and Late Upanisads, but no ^solute divisicm 
is possible since d« rational metaphysicians are found in some ot 
Middle and Late Upanisads (e.g. PraSna) while refetenew to 
philosophy and practice are not entirely absent m the Early Upanisa 

( 2 O The difference between these two types of thinkers, 

rational metaphysicians who found their theories on ® P"®” 

efSpmcal reasoning and the con^plative 

actpiire special insights mto the nawre 

techniques of mind control and culture, would be clearer 
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gampIPB of their theories and statements and examine die epistemo- 
logical bases of their thou^L Let us first consider some of the meta- 
physical theones and see on what kind of thinking and reasoning they 
are based. 

(22) Let us take the philosophy of Uddalaka. His philosophy has 
been treated separately* by both Barua* as well as Ruben.^ Ruben 
examines his ontology and calls it a ‘hylozoistischc Monismus',* and 
refers to Uddalaka as *der alteste Matenalist** and as a ‘Realist’.* Barua 
starts with his theory of knowledge and is inclined to call lum an 
Empinast. Since we are interested only in this aspect of his diought 
we may examine Barua’s appraisal of it. He says; ‘ . . . Uddalaka 
propounded an empirical theory of knowledge. Henceforth let no 
one speak, he asserts, of anything but that which is heard, perceived 
or cognized. He seems repeatedly to point out: — ^The only right 
method of saennfic investigation mto the nature of reality is that of 
inference by way of inducuon’ {op. at., p. 138). Later Barua seems to 
quahfy UddSlaka’s claims to be a pure empiricist: ‘According to his 
own showing the senses furnish us with sufficient indications from 
which the knowing mind can easily infer the nature and relations of 
dungs m themselves’.* 

(23) Now the statement that Barua attnbutes to Uddalaka, namely 
‘henceforth let no one speak of anything but diat which is heard, 
perceived or cognized’ does not seem to bear the meanmg that Barua 
gives to it^ when we consider its hteral transladon in the context in 
whidi It appears. Uddilaka propounds the elements of his philosophy 
and then says, ‘Verdy, it was just this that the great householders and 
great students of sac^ knowledge knew when they said of old, “no 
one will now mention to us what we have not heard, what we have not 
perceived, what we have not thought” ’ (etaddha sma vai tad vidvamsa 
ihuh purve mahaSa^ mahaSrotnyah na no 'dya Iraitrana afrutaip, 
amatam, avijnitam udahansyati ti, Ch. 6.4.5). Th»s statement does not 

' I e. sepaiatriy from the test of Upanisadic thought 
* yf Htsuny of Pn-BuJdhstK Indian Phihsophy, pp 124—42 

Phlosophen itr Upantshadtn, Bern, 1947, pp 156^, cp. Gtsehchte 
der Indtscken Pluhsophu, Euijhhrung m da Indunkunde, Berlin, 1954, pp. 25-7, 
81-94. * Da Phthtophm der Upanuhadtn, p. tG6 

‘ GesehuAte der Indtschen Phtbsophu, p. 81. 

‘ Da Phdosophen der Upamihaden, p. 156. 

Op ett , p. 140, V his subtitle, 'Uddalaka neither trusts nor yet distrusts the 
evidence of die senses** 

B 
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seem to convey an3rthing mote than that anyone who has giasped the 
theoiy set fordi by Uddalaka knows all thete is to be ^own and 
therefore no one can teach him, i.e. make him hear, think or under- 
stand anydung new It is a dogmatic assertion claiming dnality for his 
philosoj^y. It does not mean, ‘henceforth let no one speak . . but 
‘today (adya) no one (na kakana) will speak (udahansyati) . . and 
no epistemological significance can be attached to it. 


(24) Whether Uddalaka is an empinciBt or not can only be deter- 
mined by examming the epistemic ongin of his theory and when we do 
so, he appears to be basically a rabonahs^ who makes considerable 
use of empirical premises to illustrate his Aeory and serve as a basis 
for his metaphysical insights. 


(25) Uddalaka for the first ume in the history of Indian thought 
expressly suggests a proof of die reabty of Being (sat) mstead of 
merely assuming it, when he asserts, ‘some say that . fiom non- 
Being Being was produced Bu^ venly, my dear, whence could this 
be? . . . how could Being be produced from Non-Bemg'^ (taddhaika 
Shuh . . . asatah saj jayata. Kutas tu khalu, saumya, evam syat . . . 
katham asatah saj ] 3 yeta, Ch 6 2.1, 2) 


(26) Having proved the reabty of being by pure reasoning, Uddalaka 

had to eiqilain how the world could have a plutabty of things, if 
Bemg (sat) alone were real. If Being was the only r^ty, plasty 
IS mere appearance. The different shapes and names that things h^ 
cannot be real, for Beuig is the one and only substance that exists This 
is by some empincal examples. When we see an object or 

clay, we know diat its shape and name can be changed but its s 
stance cannot be changed for ‘the modification is merely a vff 
distinction, a name, the reabty is just clay* (vacarambhanam vikaro 
namadheyam nmokety eva satyara, 6.1.4) 

(27) It IS not only the present plurabty that has to be account^ for 
but the ongin of this plurabty. Here Uddalaka uncntically aOTf 
earber mythological nonons and says that Bang imies to muluply an 
procreate and produces heat (62.3) Heat (tgas) pro 
(apas)andwaterfood(annam)( 62 . 3 , 4 ) 

infeTOur of this causal sequence,^ where it is pomted outthat when we 

« Note that Iieati water and food are m the 
• with food for a sprout look for water as the root Widi w^ 
look for heat as the W . annena iungenipo malam anvicceha, abdtah . 
^ungcna inflbini anvicchaj 6 8 
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ate hot, 'water (l.e. teats or perspiradon) is produced (^,2.3) and that 
water in the form of tain produces food (d.2.4). 

(28) Original being conceived as an acdve and animadng principle 
now produces ev^rdiing out of its duee emergent products, heat, 
water and food (6.3.2). So all thin^ ate made out of these three 
constituents, whidi are called the three colours or forms (ttfni ruplQi, 
6.4.1) because heat is supposed to be red m colour, water white and 
food or earth dark (6.4.2), again piesumtdily on empirical grounds. 
Man himself is therefore a product of these three forms. But how can 
the imnd or voice be explained as a by-product of these three primary 
products Uddalaka here speaks of the coarse (sthavistah), medium 
(madhyamah) and fine (anisthah) constituents of these products (6.5) 
and argues that the finest essence of food moves upward on die analogy 
of butter moving up-ward when milk is diumed (6.6.1) and becomes 
the mind. Food becommg mind is again proved empirically on the 
grounds that if you refrain taking food while drinking only water 
for some tune you forget what is m your mind* (6.7.1-3). Physio- 
logical processes like hunger and durst are likewise explained as bring 
due to the interaction of the primary products. You are hungry 
(a&uia= a/-a-Bo) because water leads off (noyanti) the food eaten 
(afttam) (6.8.3). This argument is based on fmdiul etymology and 
IS remuiiscent of die type of reasoning found in the Btahmapas (v. 
supra, 14). 


(29) We are therefore produced from Being though we do not know 
It (6.9.2). We also reach Bang at death for m the process of dying 
diere is a reversal of the process of production, die mind (die product 
of food) goes mto breath (prana, the product of -water) and breath in 
turn to heat and heat into the highest drity, at which point he knows 
not (6.15.1^), for he cannot recognize the people who gather round 
him (he. fir,). What is empirically ur^ by observations made on the 
djmg man is also rationally arrived at -adiere it is suggested that die 
substance of our personality, constituting the mmd, breath and voice 
^ so completely mixed up on reachmg homogeneous Bring that 
wouH be no separate mmd to know that ‘I am this one’ (ivam 
^m asm) or 1 ^ t^t one’ (lyam aham asnu) so that we know not 
that -we have reached Bring (6.9.1, 6.10.1). 
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(30) Uddalaka ought to have said in accordance widi his metaphy^ 
diat all bein^ are produced from Being at birth mthout knowing it 
and subsequendy reach Being at deadi 'mthout knowing it But die 
necessiQr of assigning a spcaal reward to knowledge as was die 
prevalent fasluon of die times (v. suprOf tS) probably makes bun say 
inconsistendy diat those who do not know his theory become ngeis, 
lions, etc., in the next life (d.9.3) while those who Imow his dieoiy 
(whicli IS assumed to be die truth) readi Being and are merged m it 
never to return, dieir behef in truth ensuring dus just as mudi as he 
who speaks the trudi is saved in a trial by ordeal (d.id.1-3). 

^1) At the end of die lecture, Uddalaka’s son understands (vijajSau, 
die dieory that was propounded. There is no suggestion or 
implication wliatsoever that the theory was to be comprdiended by 
the practice of special techniques su^ as yoga It was merdy this 
rational understanding that was considered necessary for ensuring die 
goal of reaching Being at death. The theoiy itself is clearly a product 
of reason and speculation, as we have shown. The reasoning is pardy 
a pnori and partly empirical, althou^ die a prhn reasoning is not 
rnnsistent and the empirical conclusions not warranted by the evi- 
dence adduced. It is also necessary to note the impact of die earher 
mydiology and the Brabmamc 'reasoning’ on die diought of Uddalaka. 
'When the Buddha says that there was a class of brahmins who p^ 
jf pounded dieones on the basis of reason and speculation (v. infia, 
420 ff.), was he dunking of dunkets of die type of Uddilaka, whiM 
name and the central theme of whose philosophy was known to the 


latakas^* 

(3a) Let us now consider another metaphyrical theory wHdiis a 
product of rational and empirical reasoning and wh«h is attrilmifid to 
Prajapad in die section 8.7-ia of the ChSndogya Upamsad. Its 
for Buddhism hes in the feet that it contains a fcmd of reasonmg, whicn 
is to its logical conclusion in Buddhism (v- infia, 39)* 

(33) The inquiry begins with the assumption jheie tt 
(atman) which has die dharacteristics, mter abOf of being 

ftpath (vunrtyuh), fiee from sorrow (viiokah) and havmg real diough 
(satyasamkalpah) (8.7.1). The problem is to locate tins soul m one 
personahty. . . 

(34) The first suction is that die soul may be 4 e ph^ ^ 
sonality, whidi is seen reflected in a pan of water (8 8.r). 


* V, Bama, 4p. ccr, pp 1*5-7. 
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physical personality, it is aigued on empincal grounds, is subject to 
death; *it penshes in the -wake of the perishing of this body* (asyaiva 
£anrasya t^am anv esa naSyati, 8.9.1). So this tvill not do (naliam atra 
bhogyam paSyami he. at.), lids conclusion embodies a rational 
aigument of &e following sort: if X (the body, in dus instance) has 
the chatactensuc not-p (i.e. not free from death), then it cannot be 
an instance of A (the atman), whidi necessanly has (by defirndon, i.e. 
assumpuon) the diaiactenstic p. 

(35) The next suggestion is that the soul may be identified with the 
self m the dream-state (8.10.1). This escapes the objection against the 
previous suggestion £ot the dream-sdf ‘is not slain when (the body) 
is slain’ (na vadhei^ya hanyate, 8.10.2). The logic of the reasoning 
is as follows: here is an instance of Y (^e dream-sdf), which has the 
characteristic p (firee from death) and which therefore may be an 
instance of ^ which must have the charactenstic p. But this suggestion 
too is turned down (v. naham atra bhogyam pa£yami, 8.10.2) for not 
only must Y have the charactenstic p to be an instance of A, but it 
must also have the characmnstic y (free from sorrow, vdokah). But 
It IS seen on empincal grounds tiiat Y does not have the characteristic 
j : ‘he comes to experience as it were what is unpleasant; he even weeps 
as It were’ (apnyavetteva bhavati, api rodafiva, 8.10.2). Therefore, 
Y cannot be an instance of A. 


(3(S) The next suggestion is that the soul may be identified with the 
state of deep sleep (8.11,1), This, it may be observed, escapes die 
objections against the-two previous suggestions. The reasoning may be 
represented as follows: here is an instance of Z (die state of deep sleqi), 
which has the characteristic p (free from death; v. etad amrtam, this 
IS immortal, S.ii.r) and also the charactenstic , (free from sorrow 
or gnef; v. samastah samprasannah ... etad abhayam, bring composed 
md serene ... this is free from fear, 8.11.1) and which therefore may 
M an mstance of A, which must have the charactensnes p and a. 
But this suggestion too is turned down, (v. naham atra bhogyam 
pa^ 8.11.1) for not only must Z have the characteristics z, and y 
tt be ^ instance of A, but it must also have the diaractenstifr (real 
Noughts, saiya-^n^pah) But it is seen on empincal grounds (i.e. 
by introspemon) ^t Z does not have die charactenstic r, ‘m troth 

thought ‘T am he” nor mdeed the 

^ destruction’ (naha 

khalv ayam evam sampraty atmlnam jinati, ayam aham asmi n, no 
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evemani bhutani, -vinafam eraplto bhavati, 8.1 i.i). The aigament up 
to this pmnt is that the atman cannot be identified with any aspect of 
the peisonahQr, physical or psydiologtcal. 


(37) Not satisfied -with this purdy native conclusion empirically 
amved at^ the metaphysical assumption is then made that the itman 
(not id entifiab le wi^ its states) must be an unobservable enuty (a 
pure ego^) within the personality widi all its aspects. ‘The body is 
mortal but is the support of the immortal bodiless atman’ (martyam 
. . . idam feintam . . . tadas^^mrtas^&uuasyitmano’dhiSthinain, 
8.12.1). Dogmatic utterances hwe now tdcen the place of rational 
aiguments and Piajapati now mdulges m his own quota of Biahmanic 
‘reasonmg’. He sees an analogy between ‘air, clouds^ homing and 
rimnder* on the one hand and ^ atman on the other, suioe both are 
bodiless (8.12.2) and argues that since the air, eta, ‘reuh the hipest 
ligbi- and appear eadi with its own form’ (paiam jyotir upasampadya 
svena svena lupenabhinispadyant^ 8 12 2), the atman too, smularly 
(evam, 8.11.2), ‘rises up fixan this body and readies the hi^iest light 
and appears m its own form* (asmic chaiuat samutth^ param jpnr 
upasampadya svena lupenabluiuspadyat^ 8 Il.3)> 

(38) Liadentally, it is significant that elsewhere in the Upamsads foe 
soul (atman) is identified with the dream-state (Brh. 4*3*97 
8.3.2) and with the state of deep sleqi (Brh 2 1.16^) and foetefore 
fbis theory constitutes a criticism of these earber foeones (y. stqnv, 19) 


(39) It will be seen foat the Buddha m advocating the theory of aratt 3 
follows a pattern of aigument very similar to dial used by Prajapau 
here m the earlier part of his theory. The Buddha like PrajSpati 
various aspects of foe personabty and shows that none of them can 
tripiiHfieri with foe atman, smce fo^ do not have foe charactensncs ot 
foe sttnati. The following is a sample of such an argument. 


Buddha— mat think you? Is foe pineal personabty 

impermanent'* (Tam kim mannasi? . . . rupam mccam va am 


va ti, MX 232) 

Saccaka— It is impermanent (amccam . . ., of ) - 

Buddha— Is what is impermanent sorrowful or happy? (la™ P 
T,,nram AiVVbatn va tam sukha^ va ti, &c. cit.) 


‘ On the use of this term, v Broad, Tie MpuI and us Pbee m iW»<“'*7 
pp 314 ff, 378 ff, 558 ff7 and «S03 fil 
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Saccaka — Sorrowful (dukkhaiii . . /be. at.) 

Buddha — Of what is impermanent, sorrowfiil and liable to change is 
It proper to regard it as ‘this is mine, diis I am, tUs is my soul’? 
(Yam pananiccam dukkham viparioamadhammam, kalian nu tarn 
samanupassituip: etam mama, eso'ham asmt, cso me atta ti, M. I*a33) 
Saccaka— It is not (No h’ldam ...,loc, cit.). 

This same argument is now repeated for odier aspects of the per- 
sonality such as feding (vedana), ideation (sahna), etc. (/be. cm). One 
may compare the expression used in the Pali passage, esa akam asim 
to mdicate the identification, with the corresponding expression, ajwn 
aham asmt (Qi. 8.11.1) used for the same purpose in die Upanisad. 
The mam difietence in the attitude of Prajapati and the Buddha is dtat 
die former assumes the existence of am atman and on failing to identify 
it with any of die states of die personality, continues to assume diat 
it must exist widun it and is not satisfied with the results of the purely 
empirical mvestigation, while the latmr as an Empiridst makes use of 
the definition of die concept of the atman without assuming its exis- 
tence (or non-existence) and is satisfied with the empirical investiga- 
tion whidi shows that no such atman exists because there is no evidence 
for Its existence. "Was it those who reasoned in this manner basmg their 
reasonu^ on definitions (laksana-), who were called lakJduma-vada 
(Nd. 1.294; V, mfia, 367)? 


(40) "Whedier diese Uparasadic theones were known to Buddhism 
and had an unpact on the thought of Buddhism can only be detemuned 
in the light of evidence. It is worth noting that Ptajapati’s dieory of 
toe state of the soul after deato is utterly different fiom UddSlaka’s. 
Li die Brahmajala Sutta there is a reference to a dieory held by a 
school of brahmins (eke sansaia-irahmanS, D. I.30) to die e ffrc t that 
die soul after death has form (rupi), is without defect (atogo, bt. 
without «k^) and 18 consaous (saaiii) (D. I.31). Prajapati’s theory 
^signed all tiiese charactenstics to the soul after deadi. The soul has 
form since ‘it appeam in its own firm’ (svena riipegibhiniipadyate, 
or disease since it is said that ‘when crosstm 
&t bndp (to toe nm world) if one is blind he becomes no loima 
blind, if he IS SI* he becomes no longer sick* (etaip setum tirtvandhah 
^ ^dho bhavati, viddhah sann aviddho bhavati, Ch. sS 

conscious 

of OTjo^^t with women, dianots or relations (8.12.3). According to 
Uddalaka s theory on the other hand toe soul would be witoout Sm 
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(arupi), -vndiout defect (aiogo) and widiout oonsdousness’ (asaSiii) 
being merged in Being, which is another theory about die after-life 
ascribed to a school of brahmins m the Brafamajala Sutta fy. D. 1 32). 

(41) Let us now bnedy consider some aspects of the thou^t of Ya]- 
havalkya. Yajfiavalkya’s importance for us hes in the feet drat he too is 
a rationabst thinker, who popularized a double negative ferm of 
expression, used in die Buddhist texts. His dieoiy of survival also seems 
to be known to Buddhism.^ 


(42) Yajhavalkya has been called a mystic (Mystiker)* by Ruben but 
this IS m isl ea di n g smee there is no reason to b^eve that Yajfiavalkya’s 
theones are based on any kind of mystical expenenoe as were the 
views of most of the dunkers of the Middle and Late Upanisads. 
Besides, another feet that has not been considered m the treatment of 
Y^navallrya is drat the teachings ascribed to him in diderent places in 
the Upanisads do not seem to be of a piece^ consistent widi eaA other. 
For instance, on the one hand the nett nett doctrine or the transcendent 
conception of Brahman, who is descnbable only in terms of n^uve 
epidiets, IS attributed to him (Brh. 3,9 26, 4 5.13) and on the odier 
hand the panthasttc doemne totally opposed to it to the efea that 
Brahman is ‘made of this, made of thad (idaiiinrayah adonaya in, 
Brh. 4.4.5). The probable eiplananon for ^ is drat several incom- 
patible doctrines were put in die mouth of an outstanding teacher. 


( 43 ) We shall confine ourscives to Yajfiavalkya of die nett nett docniM 
and consider the passages ascribed to him in sections 2 4.1— 14* 3 ?■ 
and 4 5.1S of the Brhadaranyaka Upamsad Now Deussen 
nghdy traces ‘the pnmiove source of the enure conoepnOT of tte 
unknowableness of the atman’* to the statements ascribed to ^ 
navalkya in this Upamsad, but it is equally necessary to em^size m 
feet that the raUonal unknowabihty of the atman is iMona Y - 


at and is not a product of mysdc expenenoe. In tact ueussen 

pomts dus out when examining ^rh. 2,4 12-14= 4 

ieus dasetcus of this doctnne, he says, ‘On carefal 

thoughts wiU be found to be implied here, (r) the ^ ” 

unknowable because he is the all-comprdiendmg umty, wherea 


‘ Note his saying diat on reaching Being after death, diey o 

this one", “I am that one” ' (Ch 6 to x). 

* Geteiteite der Indttdtm Phdosophe, P 95 , 

’ The PkJosediy efdte Upanahadt, Edinbuighj 1906 , p 79 
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knowledge presupposes a duality of subject and object; but (2) the , 
individual atman also is unknoi^le because in all knowledge he is 
the knomng subject, consequently can never be the object^.* We agree 
with Deussen that two arguments are impliat m this passage, first 
that since reahty is one and knowledge is dual, we cannot have know- 
ledge of reahty and second that the subject of knowledge cannot be 
known smee it is never the object and ‘thou canst not know die knower 
of knowing* (na vijnater vijnataiam vijiniyah, Brh. 3.4.2). This is ^ 
reasom ng and notmystic expenencc. 


(44) Yajnavalhya’s conception of the after-life is also a product of 
reasoning. At Brh. 3.9.28, he compares man to a tree. Now a tree when 
It is felled at the root grows up a^n from the root ‘but when a man 
dies from what toot can he grow up* (martyah svm mrtyuna vrkiuh 
kasman mulat praroliau, 3.9,28.4). One cannot say it is from semen 
(retasa iti ma vocata, 3.9.28.5) for that is possible even while the person 
IS hving. The answer given is cryptic for it is said that ‘when bom he 
IS not bom agam for who would again beget lum’ (jata eva na jayate, 
konvenam jau^t prniah, 3.9,28.7). This is a plain demal of the 
possibihty of ichnth (jumar Janman) and his theory seems to be as he 
himself states that 'after deadi there is no consaousness* (na pietya* 
samjiiasn, 4 < 5 ‘I 3 )‘ ®y *his he means the absence of any sense-conscious- 
ness, since diis is possible only by the presence of die sense-organs, 
the unitmg place (ekayanam) of the sense-data (3.5.12). But he is at 
the same time not denying that ail consaousness is absent since die 
subject of consaousness, concaved by him as ‘a of pure ex- 
perience (ftyam Stma, anantaro’bihyah, krtsnah prtgnSna-ghana eva, 
4 - 5 -^p persists. So the state of survival is one in whidi ‘there is no 
^jfia' nor a lack of it; i,e. no asaqijfia. Now m the Majjhima Nikaya 
(u.231) there IS a reference to a school of recluses and brahmins who 
argued that ‘the state of bang nather consaous nor unconsdous’ \/ 
(na-eva-saSaa-na-asanna) was a peaceful (santa-) and an 
^ (paiutam) because on the one hand ‘normal consaousness is 
defective, a daease, a thorn’ ^sanna rogo sanna gando saSna sallam, 
toe. ar) vjile unconsaousness fe utterly bewildermg’ (asafifia 
sammoho). Yajiiavalkya’s condusion is at least die same, though his 

‘Qp citjpp 79 j8o 

* hi aa ^ settem contexts v. ‘pc^* m Jacob, Qmcordance to the Prindool 
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Moment IS sornwhat different but we may observe the parallel 
hstveea the use of sammolia in the Pah passagp with the use almohor 
to denote die bewldennent of Maitreyi (mohantam apipipat) when 
^jnavaUcya says that ‘after death there is no consaousness* at which 
Yajnavalkjra rqihes, *1 am not speaking of a state of bewildennenf 
^a va are ham mokam braw-ffli, 8.5.14) probably implying as in the 
Pah passage to a state of utter blankness in whicfa Aere is no con- 
saousness at all. 


( 45 ) We have illustrated the use of reason by the Early Upanisadic 
junkers by the examples of Uddalaka, Prajipatt and 'yajfiavallgra. 
while th^ give unmistakable evidence of the presence of reasoning 
during this p^od, the Qiindogya Upanisad, according to die inter- 
pretation of Sankara, and the translations of Deussen, Hume and 
Radhaknshnan spealm of Logic (vakovakya-) as being one of the 
branches of study dunng this period (v. ot/ra, 51). Before we can undei^ 
stand what is meant here by vakovikya- it is necessary to study die 
origins of the debate for there is reason to beheve that it was in and 
out of these debates that the first conceptions of vahd and invahd 
reasoning arose (v. in/rer, 348). Brou^ seems to beheve otherwise when 
wnting the ERR article on Logic he says; ‘The historical b^inmqgs 
of logical dieoty are to be found in the raaal dispositions and social 
y conditions which gave occasion for the deliberate control of our trams 
of thought. In India, it appears to have onginated with rules in cere- 
monial deliberauon He contrasts the example of India with that of 
Greece saying that ‘in Greece it onginated with canons of public 
V debate and scientific instruction’.^ Randle on the other hand com- 
menting on the Kathavatdiu says that ‘logic was preceded by attempts 
to schematize discussion, attempts which were mevitable m view of 
the habit of organized pubhc discussion, wbidi prevailed in early 
India but which could not succeed unal the nerve of argument had 
been separated from the irtelevanaes in which the early methodology 
had obscured it and plainly eiqioBed in the formulation of the 
logism* ’ We cannot wholly agree with either of these verdicts If by 
‘logical theory’ Brough meant the problems of epistemology then 
certainly some of these problems, such as whedier testunoiy (iabda) 
was a genuine means of knowledge the meaning of words and 

*VoI 8, p izS. 

* H. N Randle^ latban Zagie tn the Early Sehoob, Oxford University FtesSi 
1930, p 14, cp Tb. Stcherbatsky, SuJJhtst Logic, Vol I, pp vjS 
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propositions, die problem of universals may perhaps be uldmately 
tra<^ to ‘ceremonial debberation’ and a significant portion of this 
\ras contnbuted by the Grammarians (Vaiyakaranas) but the first 
awareness of the validity and invalidity of reasoning seems to have 
ansen out of the debate as much in India as m Greece. On tiic other 
hand, Randle seems to imagine tiiat die only forms of valid reasoning 
must be syllogistic and it was probably this wliich led him to ignore 
the foreshadowings of some of the fheorems of the propositional 
calculus in the Kathavatthu (v. infra, 703-710). 


(4(S) The debate m die Indian context seems to have its historical 
origins m the Vedic institution of the irahmoJya.^ (or brc^mavadyd), 
A bnef glance at the history of the brahmodya seems profitable m so 
as It gives a picture of the ongm and development of die debate. 
The earhest brabmodyas are nddles or religious cha rades which are 
to be found m the Rgveda (1.164, 8-29) or the Atharvaveda (9,9, 10). 
They (requendy occur in the Brihmanas.* Their general form is that 
of question and answer though sometimes the answers are cryptic or 
the questions presupposed.^ When the sacnfice became die reigning 
institution m Brihmanic society, the brahmodya was a minor diversion 
widun It Blcromfield calls it in this context *a charade to enliven the 
mechamcal and techmcal progress of the sacndoe by impressive 
int^ectual pyrotechrucs’.^ Keith says, ‘it is a feature of the Vedic 
sacrifice that at certain points are found Brahmodyas, discusrions about 
the Brahman, the holy power in die universe. Such thensf iphiral 
nddles are specially common at the horse sacnfice’.* The following is 
an example of such a brahmodya as related in the SB. (13.5.2.11 ff.); 


11. They hold a Brahmodya in the Sadas . . . 

12. iyotr^Whowallmthsingly.*. 4 fdSvo)yifr---diesun. 


‘ V K«th, Sdigm, and Fhlosojdff of the Vedae, HOS., Vol 32. pp ^ wr 
Ludwig, DerJSxgveda odtr du HeiSgen Hymnm der Brahmana, Band in* 
F^,i 878 ,pp 39off.Blooi^dd,i?elBKwo/t*e yeda,pp ai6 ff.; Bloomfidd! 
^ Matn^ of Saranyv^ Tvastat’a Daughter*, JAOS, Vol 13, pp 17a ff 
^ Haug ‘Vedische Badlsdiiagen imd Rathsdqirhdid, Traruacuons ’ 


^ references are given in die amde of Bloomfield, JAOS , Vol. 15, 


» Bloomfield, JAOS , Vol 15, p. 17a, 
■* Bekgion qf the Veda, p. ais 
* HOS , Vol 32, p 435 
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13 - Adkvatyu ^Whose light is equal to the sun? 

Hott — The Brahman. 

IS. wh^at things has the spint (purusah) enteted? 

five things hath the spirit entered and they are 
est^hshed in the spirit- this I reply unto thee, not suiS a, 
wisdom art thou (to me).* « 

( 47 ) Thrae bi^odyas were uttered in the form of a dialogue; 
tec^caUy called vSkovSfya (let, ^eech and reply? cp. vakovilwe 
bn^odyam vadanti, they utter the brahmodya m the form of a 
dimogue, SB. 4.d.p.2o). Tliese dialogues are formal and stereotyped 
and were probably leamt by heart. They seem to have been among the 
earhest passages to be so learnt for they are mentioned along with the 
study of just the re, sSman and yajus (madhu ha va nah, ghrtam ha 
sSmimrtam jrajumsi, yaddhn va ayam vakovakyam adhlte kstraudana* 
mSmsaudanau haiva tau, the Rc verses are honey, foe Ssma veises 
^ee; and foe Yajus formulae ambrosia, but when he utters foe dialogue 
It IS both milk and meat; $B. it.s 7.5). Later foe list of foings to be 
studied becomes longer and includes vidy^ itihasapuranaii^ etc. (&. 

8). But what is important is foat a time seems to have come 
when foe vakovakya was no longer a formal utterance but an tx 
tanpon performance and foe study of vSkovakya- would have Aen 
become the study of the nature of discussion and ddiat^ wherfoy one 
could outwit one’s rival. It may be observed foat fois desire to outwit 
one’s rival is already seen in foe example we quoted above where it is 
said by the Brahman ‘not superior in wisdom art thou (to me)’. Such 
a ‘free’ vakovSkya~ to which Sayana has drawn our attention* is to be 
found at SB. 11 4 1.12-15, which 15 not even a dfoate m a sacnfiaal 
session but an open contest for victory between Uddalaka Anini and 
Svaidiyana Gautama We have already studied sanqiles of foe reasoit* 
ing found here (v. s^proj 14). 


(48) When we come to foe Early Upanisads dus analogical reasoning 
tends to lose its magical character (not altogefoer) and becomes more 
empirical, foougfo here too foe inferences are not stiicdy warranted by 
foe observations made Thus foe observation that we perspire when 
It IS hot was sufiiaent for UddSlaka to conclude foat ‘Heat causes 
Water** (v. npm, 27). At fois stage we noticed a pmn reasoning as 


’SBEfVal 44, pp 388,389 

* V SBE., Vd. 5, p 98, & 3 

* The Mdestan phdosopliets seem to have been at the same stage of 
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\nill, sudi as *Bdng cannot come out of Non-Bdn^ (v. suprOf 2^. 
Both diese foims of leasomng 'were toade use of to construct niei»> 
phydcddteodes.VakcnraQiqia- at this st^ of its development may have 
dgnified a general study of diis kbd of leasonlng a^ as of topics, 
wfaidb trould hdp to nuke one a good dd>ater. 

(49) The ddnte at this s&^ seems to have been carried over fiomdte 

sacrifice to the pobUc assembly and bnome an institution important 
in itself and not a minor feature of a sactifidal sesrion. Svetaketu 
AruQ^ goes (ot die purpose of ddsting to the assembly of the 
PafldOas, 'which is called pafidiBlnaiTi parifadam ^th. 6.2.1) and pat!- 
catenani samitiin (Qi. 5.3.1). Sometimes tte brahmins 'would go to die 
courts of Idogs to hold such ddntes. Yi^fiavalkya goes to king Ta naVa 
of Videha ^dedrous of catd^ (the prize of die dd»te) and subde 
questions (paSQn iccfaan anvantSn, B|^ 4.1.1), and holds controvert 
-with him. So does BaUUd come to Ajataiatm (Kau& 4.1) and debate 
-with him. It -was these assemblies of the brahmins and the k$attiyas 
which came to be known as the brSbmaoa-parisa and the khatri/a* 
paiisa respectively in the Pali Nikayas (v. 349). 

(50) But die driiate on die sacrifidal ground also seems to have con- 
tinued -without a break, thoc^ it -was no longer a formal brafamodya 
but a heated contest There is a description of such a debate at a 
sacrifice at Brfi. 3.1-9, which Janaka attends and where he ofiets a 
prize to the victor (i.e. to the \risest brahmin, brabmis^). In the 
hfahabhirata, it is said describing die proceedings of a saprififT that 
'as the sacrifice progressed doquent reasoners (vigmino hemvfkhn^) 
put forward many dieones based on reasoning Oietuvidan) -widi die 
intention of defeating earii other*.* It is probriily diese Kra1^t«;«c 
^ed the ‘brahmins addicted to the debati^ (brahma;^ vadaSla) at 
Sn. 382 (v. infioj 375). It is also probably to them that die 

refers by the term hetuvSdS (Nd.I.29^ diou^ the term not be 

restricted to die brahmins.* 

(51) We found diat dm term vakovSkya- was used in die Brahinanas 

to dwte a branch of study and observed that at a certain stage in its 
aevdopmenti it probably meant ‘the study of the nature of discussion 

bafaOa aindji, 
Pi JEd. T. B. 

03. 

rilapdaiSdiiis 

.3,9.518. 


‘Tasnfi yaiSe pnavrtte 'pi vSgmino betuvSdm^ Iietovad 
^^atajii^pvah, Srita anmiihi iblfiiaiaai, Afvamedbaparva. St 
T. R. Vyasachatya, VoL p 

/■« ‘totutai’, and pwbddyfe 

(casnias) as wdl, v. Das Gupta, £5«my > 
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and debate’. One of its latest occurrences is m die ChSndog3ra Upanisad 
(7.1.2: 7.2.1: 7.7.1), after which it does not occur at all in diis sense m 
Indian literature. Sankara commenting on this word explains it as 
tarka^iSitram^ and vakovakya- is translated by Deussen* as ‘Dialdculi^ 
and by Hume^ and Radhahnshnan* as ‘Logic*. This is by no means 
unreasonable, for the study of the debate may have led to or uiduded 
at this time the study of ‘the elements of reasonmg* and so long as 
vSkovUcya- as ‘logic’ is not taken to mean what logic (nyayajajtra', 
tarka-daStra*) later came to denote there is no insuperable objection to 
this translation. 


(52) That the brahmins were studymg some kind of tarkaiaitra also 
appears to be confirmed by the evidence of the Pah texts for here 
lohayata- (D. I.zi.88; A.I.xdj, r<S6j A. in.223; Vin. n.i3p; Sn. p. 105) 
is represented as one of the branches of study of the ordiodox brahmins 
and this is explained as vitania-vaia-satAann? or ‘die saence of 
casuistry’ (DA. I.24: SnA. 447) or vttatiia-satAam^ As Prof. Rh^ 
Davids has shown, what is stated m the Qmonical texts is confirmw 
by a passage in the MahibhSrata where ‘at die end of a bst of die 
accomphshments of learned Brahmans ihw are said to be mastei^f 
the Lokayata’.^ Thus both according to Sankara as well as die Pah 
texts, the early brahmins were making a study of the elements 0 
reasoning or casuistry or debating topics and this is by no means 
intrinsically improbable, when we find that diese brahimns were 
copst nic ri n g the first lauonal metaphysical theories at this funep 

(53) Faddegon has however quesaoned die translauon of this whole 
passage by Deussen and Hume on the grounds diat ‘die conmeotator 
has tried to find m the Upanisad-text all saences known m his 

and dismisses die translaaon of vikovaiya- as ‘logic as imsupp 
by the use of this word at 5 B. ii. 5 . 7 -S P* 47 )" "C says 

may conclude that vSkovakya m the Chandogya-Upamsad cannot yet 
‘Vakovakyam larka-SasWni, Chandogjropamjad, Ananda A&ama Senes 


No. H,p 393 . , 

* Seeing UpMtsads dtt Leipxigf P ^74* 

* T£a Thrum Pmapal Upaiashait, pp *50, ayi, *54. 

Thx Prmaped Upemtsadt, pp 469, 47^ 47S 

* Lokayatam vuccan Titandavadasauham utsiiaaiii, 

* AbhidJ^appadipilOi, 5 la, vitandasatiham vmiieyyaip yaip taiP 
V, Abbidhan^pa^pikS, ed Muni Jma Vijaya» P ** 

* B^F^egoo^ TTm^atalogue of Sciences in die CWndogya Upanisad, A , 


VoL 4,P 44 
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have signified lo^c, since this science -was developed many centuries 
later as an outcome of the tedinical art of philosophical discussion’ 
{be, «t.)< He suggests for it ‘the general meaning of dialogue and 
metapliorically ability and smartness m debating* {be. eit.) or ‘the 
devemess of aiguing in chalogue’ {op. eh., p. 53). We would agree 
with Faddegon that vakoval^am could not have meant ‘the elements 
of reasoning’ at ISB. i 1.5.7.5 hut the case is different widi its latest use at 
Ch. 7.2.1, etc., after the insdtuuon of die hrahmodya, as we have seen 
{v. supra, 4<S-5o) underwent many changes. As for Faddegon’s other 
argument discredidng almost the entirety of Sankara’s interpretadons 
of this passage on the grounds that they ate anachronisms, we would 
like to point out that Sankara’s exposiuon on the whole is corroborated 
by what the Pah Nikayas attribute to the brahmins as the arts and 
sciences studied by them. In fact, this independendy supports the 
Chandogya hst itself by showing that it does not contain later inter- 
poladons. It shows that the catalogue of saences m die Chindogya 
as well as Sankara’s comments on the whole are to be trusted as giving 
a four sample of Brahmanic learning at least at the dme of die Pili 
Nikayas. We may do this in the form of a table giving the Chandogya 
catalogue, Sankara’s comment, the word in die Psii Nikayas which is 
die equivalent either of the Chindogya catalogue or Sankara’s com- 
ment We have indicated m brackets the equivalents found only in a 
Psh Corny.: 


Chmdogya list 

1. atharvanam 

caturdiam 

2. idhasapuianam 

pa&camam 

3. vedanamvedam 

4. pitryam 

5 > rS£i 
d. daivam 
7 > mdhim 

8 . vSkavSkyam 


Sankara’s comment 

bharatapanca- 

manam 

-v^ikaranam 

haddha-kalpau 

ganitam 

utpatajninam 

mahakaUldinidhi- 

£a£tram 

tarhaiSitram 


PaR equivalent 

adiabbanam, Sn. 927 
itihasapaiicamanaip 
D. 1.88 
veyyikarapa-, 

D. L88 

saddhe, D. I.97: 

ketubha-, Sn. 1020 
ganana, D. I.11 
utpitam, D. L8, v. t 
? 

bdd&yaia3n?=si{yhapdar- 


DA. 1.247) 
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9. ekaynnam 


niti^tram 


TO. devavid3ra 

ii> brahmavidyi 


12. bhutavidyi 

13. ksatravidyS 
14 naksatravidya 
15. sarpa (vidyS) 
id devajanavidya 


(niasattham, DA. 
1 - 93 ) 

sivavijja?. Dip 
tewjja, Sn. 594 


bhflavijja, D. 1.8 
khattavijja, D. I.9 
nakkhattam, Sn. 927 
ahivijja, D 1 8 
naccam^tam 
vaditam, D. 1.6 


niruktam 
rgyajulisamakhya- 
syavidya 
bhutatantram 
dhanurvedam 
jyoasam 
garudam 

gandhayuka-nrQra- 

xrr j ^ta-vadya-iilpa- vauiiam, jj. 1.0 

°° to scrutinize this list item by item, as it 

as a whole, it would be nouced that five of the Pah items (i, 2, 12, 13, 

“““"g *e Chandogii hsii ihile 
of them (15) IS idmacal in meamngand one (lo) doubtful. Of the 

Snf,«T 4 , 5 , d, II, I <0 are more or less 

identical m language and sense with the comments of Sankara This 

lends authenticity to Sankara’s comments m that it shows that these 
jv^ere cultivated by the brahmins at least dunng die time the 
I'ali Wikayas were composed, if not earher and Sankara could therefore 
not Have been making arbitrary comments particularly with regard to 
4 , S, d, ir, 16, wluch have been questioned by Faddegon. All 
s imp les mat when Sankara was commenting on vakoval^- as 
tofcaS^te- there is no reason to think that he was tiymg to find aplace 
or tarkasastra in this lisq but that he was probably recording a genuine 
tradition, particularly when we observe that the Buddhists have credited 
e brahmins with making a study of what thty in their poor opmion 
have called the vitanda-sattha or the ‘art of casuisny’. 
The met diat when Pah commentanes came to be wntten Lokayata- 
exclusively meant Materiahsm is perhaps an added reason why the 
OMMent vitanda-sattha, quite mdependendy of the corroboranon fiom 
Brahmanic sources is to be considered as preservmg a genuine tradinon. 
Css) The etymology of the word lokayata- however, does not even 
remotely suggest any connection with logic or casuistry. On the other 
hand, all the explananons of the etymology of the term by scholars* 

' V Chattopadhyay^ LokSyata, A Study ut Anaent Indum Matmedum, New 
Delhi, I9S9, pp r-4 Das Gupta, A Htstety cf Indian Phbsv^, Vol HJ, 
pp srzff 
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'^on ilie presumption tliat the Yrotd directly or indirectly means 'the 
pblosophy of Materialism' ate utterly mistaken rinoe the earliest use 
of the -wo^, as we have seen, does not at all betray sudt a connotation. 
As Prof. Rhys Davids was the first to point out in his study of the 
meaning of die term,* loklyata as used in the Nilmyas is one of die 
branches of learning of the ordiodox Vedic brahndns. Speaking of the 
conrext m which the word appears he says: The whole paragraph is 
comphiuentary. And thou^ the exact connotation of one or two of 
the other terms is doubtful, th^ are all descriptive of just those thin^ 
which a Brahman would have been nghtly proud to be judged a master 
of. It IS evident, therefore, that the Dienonaty interpretations of the word 
are quite out of place tn this eonneemn’* It is necessary to point this 
out since this statement seems to have fallen on deaf eats in ^e of 
scholarsbp^ and no attempt has been made to explain the meaning of 
this earliest use of the term. 

(S <0 Prof. Rhys Davids himself suggested that die word ‘probably 
meant Nature-lore— wise saying^, nddles, rhymes . . (pp. cit., p. 171). 
He even gave a list of passage in the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya 
Upanisads and the Aitereya Aranyaka (loe. cit.), which he believed 
contaitied die subject-matter of loklyata- and suggested rather half- 
heartedly that with the growth of dus branch of learning it came to be 
associated with ‘sophists and casuists’ {be, cit.). All this was pure 
surmise^ based on his behef that loka- meant ‘nature’ and that lokayata- 
meant the ‘study of nature’ and that there was evidence for this in the 
Upanisa^c and Aranyaka hterature. Against this, Tued has pointed 
out that loka- by itself does not mean ‘nature’ m die Pili hterature and 
that for this purpose die word bhajana-Ioka is used.* 

(57) It is surpnsing diat Prof. Rhys Davids and after him all die 
scholars who discuss die meanmg of loklyata- missed bodi passages 
m 4 e Niktyas which could have given some information about the 
^ect-matter of lol^ta, one occumng m the Saip3rutta NikSya 
(U. 77) and the other m the Anguttara Nikaya (IV.4a8). The former is 


> SBB , Vol n, pp. iSft-T*. » Op. at , p 166. 

* 5 “'’*** ^ Davids to show that 

^ ^ly fatahm^ stedied loMyata- m the sense of Matetidism (v. op at. 
and says, ‘Evide^hte these perhaps indicate that we are in 4 d erf 

of *e BrShmana of Buddhist 

cf “ 1 ’ ^ of Indian Matetiahsm', PtPC , loaa, p 40 

'A Sketch of Indian Matenahsm*, PIPC, 19,5, p ^ ® ^ ^ 
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quoted by Dr Malalasekera in a paragraph he has vntten about the 
'lokayatilS brahmana’ (f.v. DPJPN.) ignoru^ the problem of the 
meaning of lokayata altogether, while the latmr passage vhidi also 
mentions lokayanlS btShmanS (/or. at.) is not mentioned by him as 
well.’ In both diese contexts, ‘two loklyata brahmins’ (dve lokayatdS 
brahmana) approadi the Buddha. This expression is translate by 
Mrs Bhys Davids as ‘two Brahmins wise in worldly lore’ (K.S. II.53} 
and by Hare as ‘two brahmins skilled in metaphysics' CG.S. IV.287). 
The Corny, to the Samyutta Nikaya explains lokSyauki as ‘one 
versed in Lokayata or the science of casuistry’ (lokSyauko ti vitan^- 
satthe lokayatc kata-pancayo, SA. II.ytQ and in the Anguttara Corny, 
the word is explained as ‘students of Lokayata’ (lolc3yata-padiaI^ 
AA. IV.aoo). The term lokayatika- seems to describe the brahmin who 
madg a spe^ study of that brandi of Brahmanic learning known at 
the time as Lol^yata. 


(58) These doctrines are specified m the Samyutta context as follows* 

(1) Sabbam atthi n, 1 e. ‘diat everything exists’, whidi is called the 
oldest (jitdiam, Skr. jyestham) lokiyata-doctnne 

(2) Sahbem natthi o, le. ‘diat nodung exists’, called the second 
(dutiyara) lokayata-doctnne. 

(3) Sabbam ekattan ti, i.e. ‘that everything is a unity', called the durd 
(third) lokayata-doctnne. 

(4) SalAam puthuttan xx, i.e. ‘that everything is a plurahty’, called the 
fourth (catuttham) lokayata-doctnne. 


(59) It may be observed that all these dieones are about sabbam or 
sarvam, which is found in the Upaiusads to denote the 
the universe as a whole (v. mfra, 65) It will also be sem that these 
four doctrines are presented m two pairs as thesis and antt-ai«a 
the second and the fourdi are the ano-tbeses of the firrt md ^thirt 
respectively. Tlie Corny, explains that the ^ 

Etemalist views* (sassata-ditthiyo) while die second and die 
Matenalist views* (uccheda-ditthiyo, lit Anmhilationist . 

.It fllppnral opposition m these pairs of views reminds us ot me 
<ncHHitinn of the brahmodya, which found expression m die 


‘ LoKiyatika- is not even mentioned in the Volnme of Indexes (A. VI) of the 
atthi, sabbam ekatian ti ima dve pi sassata-ditthiyo, SA , 
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v 3 kovalt^~ (v. suprO) 47), which was originally a dialogue and later a 
debate (dialecdcs) in which one tried to outstnp the other by arga> 
ments, derigned to disprove one’s opponent's diesis and prove his 
own. The other main deduction diat we can make from ^e above 
passage is based on die commentarial identification of the second and 
die fourth views as those of the Matenalists. This su^esdon is con- 
firmed by the fiict diat there is eiddence of die eidstence at dds time 
of diese two schools of Materialists referred to, the pluralist school 
(or schools, V, infra, 115) and the nihilist pragmatic school, which we 
have argued was the school to which Dighanaklia belonged (v. infra, 
334) and which adumbrates the later philosophy of Jayarah (v. infra, 
xkQ. The &ct that Lokayata is the mrm which later comes into cair- 
rency as a general term for these Materialist schools of diou^t also 
supports this idenuficadon. If dus is so, then the later use of he term 
Loloyata to denote exclusively the Materialist doctrines is a one-rided 
application and development of a term, which had a wider coverage 
earlier, denotmg as we see not only the hhiteriahst doctrines but rhpir 
ann-theses, the Etemalist doctrines as wdl. In fact^ it may be noted 
that accor^g to this passage the oldest lokayata is not the hhiteriahst 
doctnne but die etemahst doctnne. 


(60) Li the Anguttara context too, ‘two lokayata brahmins’ (dve 
lokSyaukS brShmana), loc. cit., meet the Buddha to discuss the problem 


^ W — — J W MawA wuau ycuUMUUaiUUUa 

vipaccaiukavadanam, M, 1.429) m regard to the views ^t they hold 
about the extent of the umverse, one holding that ‘the uidverse is 
finite’ (antavantam lokam, be, cit.) and die other that ‘the universe is 
infinite’ (anantam lokam, be. cit.). It is posrible that these two dieses 
constituted a pair of lokayata-doctnnes, in which case loka- is here 
used m Ae sense of the ‘cosmos’ (v. mfia, 65), and lokayata would 
mean vtot relates to the cosmos’ or the probl^s of die nature and 
extent of the cosmos, studied as ddiaung topics and based on reaso ning . 

^ laiMya^ Sfitra‘ also records an encounter between die 
Buddha and a lofeyaaka brahmin. This gives a long hst of lokSyata- 
doctrmes and although it is less rebable than the Ndaya passages with 
^ to what It tells us about Brihmanical doctrines, we can never- 
tii^ glean some informaaon. This passage too has been ignored by 
scholars m discussing the meaning of loldiyata- and Suzuki \m 

‘ Ed B Nanjio, Kyoto, 1923, Sdboaeca Otamenm, VoL I, pp. 176-9. 
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consistently mistranslated the term as ‘materialism' ‘ though it is 
obvious from the context diat it oiuld not mean this. Here duny-one 
lokayata-doctnnes are mentioned as follows: 

^ (r) Smvatp. krtakam, i.e. everything is created, called the fitst 
lokiyata- theory (prathamam lokSyatam). 

^ (2) Saryam akrtakam, i.e. nothing is created, called the second 
lokayata- theory (dvitiyam lokayatam). 

(3) Saryam anityam, i.e. everything is impermanent. 

(4) Saryam nityam, i.e. everythmg is permanent. 

(5) Saryam u^adyam, i.e. everythmg is resultant. 

Saryam anutpadyam, i.e. everything is not resultant, called the 
sixth loldyata* theory (sastham lokayatam). 

(7) Sarvam e^tvam, i.e everything is a umty. 

(8) Sarvam anyatvam, 1 e. everythmg is different (the world is a 
plurality). 

(9) Sarvam ubhayatvam, 1 e. the world is a duahty. 

(10) Sarvam anuhhayatvam, ].e. the world is a non-duahty. 

*(ti) Sarvam karanSdhinam, i.e. eveiydung is subject to causation 
since they are seen to proceed from a diversity of causes 
(vicitra-hetu-piapatti-darSanit). 

(12) Sarvam avyakrtam, i.e. everything is mexphcabl& 

(13) Sarvam vy^krtam, i.e. everything is exphcable. 

(14) Asty atm% 1 e diere is a soul. 

(15) Nasty atma, 1 e. there is no soul. 

(itQ Asty ayam bko, i.e. this world exists. 

(17) Nasty ayam bla, i e. this world does not exist 

(18) Asu paro bln, i.e. the next world exists. 

(19) NSsti paro bko, there is no nort world. 

*(20) Nasty asn ca paro bko, ue. diere is and is no next world. 

(zi) Asti moksah, i,e. there is salvaaon. 

(zz) Nasu moksah, i.e. there is no salvation. 

(Z3) Sarvam ksanrlam, 1 e everythmg is momentaiy. 

(24) Sarvam aksamkam, 1 e. nothing is momentary 

(25) Akajam pransankhySnirodho nirvanam krtakam, le space, 
non-wilfhl destruction and nirvana are condiuoned 

(z <0 AkaSam pratisankhj^rodho mrvSnam akrtakam, 1 e. . . . 
not conditioned 

(27) Asty antarbhavah, i.e. there is an mtermediate eidstence. 

' V D. T Suzuki, 7 Xe Lankavatara Sutra, London, 1932, pp i 5 >~j 
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(28) Nasty antarbhavah, i.e. there is no intermediate existence. 

(29) AjiUina-trstja-karma-lietukam . . . tribhavam, i.e. the three-fold 
world is caused by ignorance, deare and karma. 

(jo) (tnbhavam) ahetukam, i.e. Ae threefold-world is not caused: 
^ and it is said that ‘dtis pair too constitutes a hkayatd (dvaya- 
mapy etat . . . lohxyatwri^. 

*(31) Sva-samanya-laksana-patita sarva-bhavah, i.e. all tilings are 
dassifiable under tiidr specific and general characteristics. 

(62) The section ends by saying that ‘tiiere is lol^yata as long as tiie 
mental activity of the dogmatic construction of tiie external world 
peisbts’.' This is an attempt to explain the origin of lokayata-tfaeories 
on the basis of the assumptions made in the Lankava^ra Sutra itself 
and It is therefore not very enlightemng. Even the list cannot be 
considered to give us an account of Brahmai>ic doctrines. For instance, 
tiieories (25) to (28) are topics on whidi, les sectes du petit vSticule, 
to use Bareau’s expression* were divided. Thus the two theses, namely 
tiiat ‘there is an intermediate existence’ and its opposite (v. 27, 28) 
are considered a pair of lokayata-tiieones. This is a doctrine on which, 
as the Kathavatdiu (Vni.2) shows the Buddhist sects were divided 
and it was a subject of debate between the contending parties.* This 
use of lolmyata- to refer to tiie debating topics, mentiomng thesis as 
well as anti-thesis, on which the Bud^ist order was divided seems 
indirecdy to throw some light on the earlier use of lokayata to refer 
to the driiatmg topics of the brahmins, on which opposing views were 
found within tiie orthodox circle of brahmins. It will be seen that all 
the above topics excepting (11), (20) and (31)— marked with an 
asterisk— are stated in the form of thesis and anti-thesis and the feet 
tiiat they were considered in pears appears to be confirmed by the 
statement made about (29) and (30) namely that 'this pair too (Jyqya~ 
tnapy etat) constitutes a bkayata’ (v. supra, 6i). This would have been 


‘ Yavad . . . manovtspandttam bahySrdiabhimveSavikalpasya fival lolSyatam, 
<p.e»,p. 178. 

* y. Andie Barean, La Steta BouMique du PeM yOieuk, Publications de 


AsBaieauhasshown( 0 p eit.)thePurvaSBi]a5^. xoi),yatSipumyas^ no) 

to Sanmiafiyas <p. 124), the San^vSdin Vaiblfisikas Q), 14a) and the Late 
S^Ssakas 188) waie of to view tot an antatS-bhava exists, while to 
Wahtonghikas ^ 68). to Vibhajyavidins (p 17a), to Mridtoakas fti. 184). 
to foUoweis of to SanputtabhidharaaSStra (i> 194) and to Thetavadins 
\P. 213) were of to opposite view. 
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unnecessary unless il>^ -were debating topics, representing the diesis 
upheld by one party and the anti-diesis defended by the opposing 
party. We may therefore surmise on this ground that die lokayata- 
dieones mentioned in the Samyutta NikSya were probably stated in 
the form of thesis and anb-thesis (y. supra, 59) because diey were the 
subjects of debate among diosc brahmins, whom die SuttanipSta has 
described as being ‘addicted to the debate* (v. mfra, 375). 

(63) The passage in die Saipyutta Nikaya said diat the oldest lokayata 
^esis was ‘that everything exists* while according to die Lankavatiia 
Sutra, the first thesis was ‘that evctydiing was created*. Now creation 
theories hato undoubtedly to be reckoned among the first cosmologicai 
fheones or the first attempts to comprelicnd die ongin of the cosmos. 
Hiat Being or sat was die pnmary cause or the ultimate reality of the 
umverse appears to have been one of the earliest cosmological Aeones, 
which was probably followed not very mucli later by die dicory that 
‘nothing* (asat, v. RV. 10.72, 2)' really exists and die Nasadtya hymn 
probably attempted a synthesis of diesc two theories (v. sapro, 9). 
Even if we treat these theories as pre>plulosophicaI, we nonce that 
the subject is treated at a philosophical level at Ch 6.2,1, Here the two 
theories are dearly contrasted, one is diat ‘Being is die only rcalit/ 
(sad eva . . . arit) and the otho-, which is quite clearly held by ‘certain 
people’ (taddhaika ahuh) in opposinon to dus dieory is that ‘nothing 
is real* (asad eva . . . asTt). This may be deemed to be a reference to 
the mhilist school of lokayata, whidi according to the Samyutta 
Nikaya held the tenet diat 'nodung exists’ (sabbam natdii, v. supra 
58) and whidi is desenbed in die Lankavatara Sutra as the school 
wbdi held that ‘this world does not exist’ (v. 17). The other pair of 
loklyata-dieses mennoned in the Samyutta Nikaya (le sdibam 
ekattam, sabbam puthuttami also appear to have had them on^ m 
the Upamsadic penod. Hie Bhagavadg^ta speaks of ‘some who worship 
widi the offerings of knowledge with (theories) of umty as well as of 
plurahty* (/nana-yajiiena ^’pyanye . . . upaSate ehatvem prthaktvena, 
9 15). We may note here that ekatva- and prthaktva- in Sansknt give 
nse to dcatta- and puthutta- m Pah acco^mg to die usual phono- 
logical rules Now the ISi speaks of the absence of delusion on the 
part of those who see die umverse as a unity {fdiatvam anupa^tah, 7) 
and the Elatfaa holding that 'diere is no diversity in the universe’ 
(ndia nanasn kmcana, 2.1 it) cnbdzes ‘those who see diversity m id 

* asat^ sad ajajrata, RV 10732,3 
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(mi^os sa mrtyum gacchati ya iha nSneva pafyati^ lac, at.); diis 
cntidsm must have been directed against a plurelistic theoiy of the 
umverse and it is hkely that this is the Matenahst dieory mentioned at 
Katba (v. infia, tj<S) 'where it & said that ‘he who thinks “this 
'world emsts, there is no other” repeatedSy comes vender my (i.e. of 
DeatK) control’ (ayam loko nSsti para lU mSni, pmcA punar vaSam 
apadyate me, be. eit.) for the same ^ne (cp. mftyos sa mrtyum gacchan) 
was hdd out against those who 'were convinced of a plutahstic theory 
of die untvetse. 


(64) The mam concepts of the loh^ta theses also appear in the 
Mi^panyS]^ Sutta (M. I.1 ff.), whidi gives a list of categories or 
concepts having a cosmolo^cal significance. Mulapaiiyaya has been 
transit by Miss Homer as ‘synopsis of fundamentals’ (M.L.S. 
L3) but this tranriation does not make sense. We believe diat mOla- 
herc means the ‘root cause’ or the primary cause of the world. It is in 
this sense that the word is used at Aitareya Araijyaka 2.t.8.r, where 
the cosmological theory that -water is the first or primary cause of the 
world IS mooted and it is said that ‘diis (water) was die root (cause) 
and diat (i.e. the world) -was the shoot' (i.e. the effect) (etad vai mSlam 
adas tiazm). In tbs Sutta we observe that dus theory, namely that 
water or apa- is a mula- or a root cause is mentioned along -with a 
number of such cosmological theories. ParrySya here probably mpanc 
die na^ of' as at Sn. s8i.‘ Mulaparijiiya Sutta, therefore probably 
means the ^course on the nature of primary causes or concepts’. 
Among such causes or categories explaining die ongm or the nature 
of the umverse, we find the concepts of ektttor-, nanatta- (= puthutta- 
m sense), and sabla- (M. L3). v w 


lo^yata meanmg not ‘nature’ as Prof. 
Rhj^Da^s uMgmed but the ‘cosmos’. It may be seen that in the ' 

die cosmos) 

or bkar The r^ces m the Nikayas confirmed this (v. supra. tSo) 

^VOTe and ^ sense is in fact clearly defined at Brh. 1.5.17, where it 

W*. ^ all comprehended under the word ‘world’ 

in d^ same conrext loka- is used synonyi^S; 
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also somenmes used synonjmoush tiidi sarva-: etad iTshns. Gzi 
sanam. Bin. 5 3.1. In die L^t of all this eiidsase uie isav ocncLie 
that dieselohat'aa-dieses'n'ere pionulgasd at die irs.h.-TSj^ss'^HA. 
as s(e bz\'e shoTiiu dei'eloped fioni a simple foncal dialogue ism a 
livel\' ddiam and 1: uas prohabli* in prepaiadon for these dehates dst 
die loka^'ata-dieses 'uould have been snidied. Thev* vrould have 
consanited die possible anscreis to problems about the cosmos alor^ 
•vridi the reasons on -Rhich th^* ■were based. The study of the retsonicg 
would hav-e been a: first not stncdy divorced fiom the dieones thex- 
sdves and it is to these snidics of die brahmins that we have to trace 
the b^mlngs of meaphv'sics as u ell as of logic and eplstemoh^. A 
veise in die Mahabhaiata describing the sage Xarada that 
lo^cal studies (nvuv-a-) went hand in hand -ndth the studv* of mes- 
ph)- 5 :cal concepts sudi as 'monism' (aSnu-. cp. ehatra) and ‘pkuaLsni* 
(naninra-, cp. pudiutta) and that this was part of Vedic snidies as a 
'nhole: 

ieds^sKzrsdS- tats itif- saiagarlrdrah 

idhisa-pjraga-jra?:, pnraLaipa'Vbesskirt 

c.-aAJcanaatarvijHab sadaagavid aranasah 
o^i-^JSn a-samav^a-vTscradah,* 

SiliSp::rva, s --S- 

This verse may ven- wefl reSect a tone when the Nyiv-a or logcal 
studies were accepted by ordiodo^' and admitted into the rank of 
Veac studies hut in the li^t of the above evidence from the Buddhist 
Nikayasr, oonSimed and coiroborated by die Biahmanic hteratur^ 
have to presuppose that diere ■was a period v. hen die saidy of lok^'ca 
or die ‘dements of meapbvisics and reasoning formed a part of ^ 
studies. Ho^wev er, a time sessns to have come when some of die losa- 
jaa-dieses propounded in the process, were seen to oppose or under- 
mine die frntdamental doctrines of the Vedic tradition and it no loiter 
seemed desirable fiir ordiodoi^ to allow brahnijis the free of 

reason and speodadon. Thus die rule was laid down diat ‘the fardumn 
•who demises she roots (of Vedic tiadidon} because of his dqwndeaoe 
on the sdeace of reasomng (ieccMoftrc-) should be cast out by me 
good (brahndns) as a niiulist, who scorns die Veda^ ^'vaiaanyea 

* 'Iks s cpjg ca sage vriia vras re ve jK ! by tbs gods, icsw m* 

Upacisads, As Issmnss ssd PeeSnss^ vras a specalfit in an=st 
■TBsedinlsigzt^dieBCGbsof jusdseand iSesaclKcrcbesCoflsanan^aasEca-^ 
acpsrt kno^alsdge of &s (oancss of) rvsi~h ooafcastioa, piirsEf*” a= 
x&lisrcQcSa* 
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te mule hetufastnISTaySd dvijah sa sldhubhir bahiskaryo nastiko 
vedanindakab: Manusmni II.11). At this time Lokayata- as a branch 
of study would have been taboo to the bralmun orthodoxy and the 
woid lokayata survived to denote those very doctrines, which were 
opposed to Vedic teaddngs but wMch were once nurtuted within the 
(^odox fold itself. 


{ 6 (S) This sense of lo^yata- appears to be preserved in the Ardta^tra, 
where it is said to form part of anviksiki or ‘philosophy*, comprising 
both metaphyrics and logic: sainkhyam yogo lokayatam anvik$ild . . . 
hetubUr anviksamana 3 nVik^ lokasyopakaroti,' Le. Samkhya, Yoga 
and Lokayata (constitute) philosophy ... by investigating with 
reasons it serves the world; the Corny, (modem) explains lokayata 
here as ‘the sdence of reasoning as taught by Brahma and Gargya’ 
(n^ya-l 3 stram Brahmagargyoktam, Vol. I, p. 27). Anviksiki was 
tmdered by Jacobi as ‘philosophic?.* But Ha^r in an article entitled 
‘AnviksiK* has questioned this translation on the ground that since 
anviksiki according to Kautilya’s own comment means ‘examimng by 
reasons' and this is practised in all the sciences the term does not 
exclusively mean ‘philosophy*. Yet he too admits that ‘anvikfiki or 
reasoning^ is ‘habitually apphed to systems of philosophy because rbi-gp 
cultivate argiment and logical dunking’ (op. cit., p. 8z) and his main 
objection is that these terms are ‘never synonymous with philosophy* 
(be, cit,'). It does not therefore disprove our contention that lol^yata- 
in Its earhest use meant the study of metaphysical topics along widi ^ 
the reasoning mvolved, with the idea of gaining success in debate. 

(^) The ways of knowing recognized at this time are, as Keidi has 
shown,* stated in the Taitnriya Aianyaka as pratyaksa (percqition), 
anumana (inference), smtu (scripture) and aitihya (tradition). Keidi 


„ _ T, G, Ssstri, Vol L p. 27 

V. Zm FnAgesdiicte der mdiscben PhilosopWe' m Suiungkendat ier 

Berhn, 1911, pp.733 ff , cp. A Fcnidier, 
^ Tojngues (Tarkasamgraka') ITdaaamSkatta, Pans, 1949. who 

^laiw •am^kr as •mvemganon ndonelle' (Introduction, p, a), ^ch he 
twf. ind^endante des nates sacr£s et umquement fen.tto sur 

“ embiaissait, nous dit-on, le SnMiya, le Yoga et 
w j doctnnes ori^naiianent agoosuque et realistes' (be 01") 

He .Was N^ya and VaiSejika under 'Loki^’ (^«r.y^^ ^ 

^‘Wtfur da Xande SuJ. aul 
undA^fir mbseiepfabnpide. Band D, 1958, pp. 55 ft 
Sshgm and Pkdosophyarthe Vedas, HOS., Vol sVp. 48a. 
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thioks that tbs repiesents 'a late popular viev/,* but the use of the 
word smra- to denote ‘scnpture’ rather than Ae late word ‘&an’, 
the absence of die use of the word pramana and the general conteict of 
the passage does not divour Keith’s view. 


(<S8) "When we analyse the language of the Early Upanijads we find 
the use of three or fbur verbal forms juxtaposed to signify the ways of 
knowing accepted at the time Thus at Ch. 7.24 1, ‘pafyan . . . £mou 
. . . vijanati’, seems to sum up the different ways of knowing things. 
The root dr^ is used in the ^rly Upanisads pi^onunandy to denote 
the ’seeing* of visual objects with the eyre (cal^s 3 rupStu pafyati, Bih. 
3.2.5). In this sense it is found very ftequendy either sin^y^ or in 
hsts where visual sensing or perception is contrasted with other forms 
of sensing or sensory perception.’ These lists do not however menbon 
all the five senses. Brh. 2.4.14 mentions smelhng (jighrati), seeing and 
hearing, wble Brb 4 5 15 refers to seeing, smelling, tasting (tasayati} 
and heating and Brh. 4 3.31 and 4.4.2 add toudiing (sptjau) to die 
hst^ making five in all. When the verbal forms of v'drf- ate used 
wi&out mention of the other forms of sensing or sensory percepuon, 
It seems to denote not just visual sensu^ or perception but percepuon 
in general Thus, seeuig (drstih) is used to denote percepuon in general 
where it is defined that seeing in dus instance consists m perceiving 
the warmth of the body by toudi (Cb 3 13 8) The feet that the forms 
, of ■v/drd- were used predommandy to denote visual peroqiuon is 
undoubtedly due to die simple feet that perhaps the largest number of 
our perceptions are visual perceptions so that the word for visual 
perception is gradually extended to denote perception in general 


(tSp) Yet auditory percepuon was precluded from being denoted by 
VdrS- since the verbal forms of Viru had to be used side by side in 
contexts, where ways of knowing were referred to, because of die 
tremendous importance traditionally attached to heanng at this ume. 
Tbs importance is due undoubtedly to the respect and reverence in 
wbch the sacred senptures were held and these senptures could not 
be seen^ but had to be learnt by heaimg diem from one’s teacher The 
venerauon m wbch heanng and learning fiom teachers was held is 
clearly seen fixim one of die earliest references in die Upanisads It is 


’ Rebgmn and Phdosopfy of the yedat, HOS., Vol 3a, p 48a 
*Brh 1 3 4. r 4 1 5 3 '> j 43 > Ch i 24, a 4 7, 2 *4 4 > 3 ^ 5 * S ** *» 

£ 12 I, 7 II I, etc. 

34 x 4.45 JS.43 3J»44a 


* See, however, supra, 13 
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said lhat die eye is one's human wealth for one finds it wi* Ae eye, 
but that the ear is his 'divine wealth’ (irotram dwvam) for he hrats it 
widi his ear ^rh. 1.4.17)- Here the divine wealth referred to is un- 
doiibtedly the sacted scriptures and the use of die epithet 'divine to 
describe what is heard as opposed to what is seen is indicative of Ae 
audmrity attached to the former. It is important, however, to riorice 
dial even in the Early Upanisads when it came to a matter of dedding 
between die evidence of seemg and the testimony of report or hearing 
about matters of feet in the everyday world, the dedsion was made in 
fevour of sight against hearing as bemg die more reliable. It is said: 
Truth IS si^t. Therefore if two persons come disputmg, one saying 
"I saw” and the other “I heard” th^ should trust die one who says 
“I saw” (caksur vd^saQara, . . . tasmad yad idahim dvau vivadaminau^^ 
oys tSm aham adarfem, aham ajrausam 10. Ya evam bru3^t, aham 
adarfem id tasma eva ^raddadhy 3 ma, Brh. 5.14.4).’ We find this idea 
perdsting later in die Maitii Upam^d, where it is said diat 'here die 
evidence is what is observed (by the senses)’ (atra drstam nama prat- 
yayam, 6.10). This is possibly die reason why the Taitfinya Aranyaka 
distinguishes between two kinds of knowledge obtained from hearing, 
namely what is authoritatively heard and remembered (smrti), that is 
the sacred scriptures and what is learnt from report or tradition 
(aiuhya) widir^ard to other matters, a disuncuon which led to the 
necessity to separate divinely revealed scripture (hruu) from fallible 
human tradiuon (smrti). 


(70) In addiuon to percepdon or hearing (or learning) diere is mendon 
of thinking ( Vman; vi + VjnS; ni Vdhya) as a means of know- 
ledge at dus tune. The verbal forms used cover the radonal refieedve 
sources of knowledge, whidi the Taituriya Aranyaka appears to indi- 
cate by the word anumana, i.e. reasoning, or irderence. The thinking 
process is sometimes described by the single word vijanid but at 
other times a distmcuon appears to be drawn between the two cognidve 
processes of mental conceivmg and rational understandmg, a dis- 
tmction which is not very dear. We may hst the references to ways of 
knowledge as reflected in the language of this period as follows: 


Text seemg or keatingor 
peredving learning 

B]h, a.4.5, drastav]^ £rotav3^ 

4.5.6 


mentally 

concdvmg 

mantavyah 


ramnaUy 

understandmg 

mdidhyadtavyah 
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Text seeing or 

hearir^ or 

mentalfy 

rauontdfy 

pereemng 

Uaming 

coticeivu^ 

understanding 

Brh. 3.4.2 pa£yeh 

Smuyah 

manvidiSh 

vijanfySh 

Ch. 3.13.S drstih 

£rutih 


Ch. (f.x.3 

£mtam 

matam 

vijSStam 

Oi. 7.25.Z paSyan 


manvanah 

vijanan 

Ch. 7.26.1 pa^tah 


manvanasya 

vijSnatah 


(71) Let us consider an example. It is said diat 'the atman should be 
perceived (dtastavyah), learnt of (^rotavyah), conceived of (mantavyah) 
and rationally understood (nidldhj^tavyah) (Brh. 2.4 5, 4 $. 6 ). This 
IS put In the mouth of the Yajfiavalkya, who is soon going to prove by 
rational aiguments that the atman cannot be apprdiended by any of 
these standard ways of knowing (Brh. 2.4.14, 4 5.15), but if we con* 
sider this passage in the li^t of other passages beaimg on it m this 
stratum of diou^t, we see that there were inkers at this time who 
beheved that the atman could be known by all these usual ways of 
knowing. ITie Stman could be seen or empincally perceived if it was 
a matter of seemg your figure in a pan of water (Ch. 8 8.1) or of 
perceiving the warmdi of the body (Qi. 3.13.8). It could be heard or 
heard of, if it was a case of heanng the sound as of a fire blazmg on 
closing one’s ears (Ch 3.13.8) or of hearmg about it from a teadier 
when ‘what was not heard of (a$rutam) presumably m die sacred 
scriptures becomes heard (irutam bbavau) (Ch 6 .t 3). It could like- 
wise be metaphysically conceived of and ranonally understood hy 
thinking (e g. vijiqfiau, Ch. 6 16 3). It is significant that even Sankara s 
comment on ‘mantavyo nididhy^tavyah’ (Brh 4 5.O 
be known dirough 'argument and reasoning (tarkenopapattj*). Tte 
was the atman of the Early Upanisads, that could be known by die 
then accepted ways of knowing, diat is by perceiving empirical m- 
stanoes, by instrucuon, or by metaphysical reasomng or ranonally 
demonstrated to be unimowable m diese ways 


(72) TTiese ways of knowmg are recognized m the Buddhist texts 
which employ die same termmology to denote diem. The» toms 
occur mostiy in contexts which cnnaze these very Upamsadic doi^ 
trines of the atman. For example it is said that one should not i^ara 
as the Stman Vliat is seen, heard, thought of, undersaodix att^ • • • 
(fktduan sutam tnutam vtiSHStam pattam . . ., M. I 


and Late Upamsadic thinkers, v. 
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aie tbe same as ihe concepts occurring in the Upanisadic Ust Likewise, 
in the Suttanipita we find diat the forms, suta-, muta- often 

used to denote the corresponding ways of knowing in fhe Upant^ds 
(v. Sn. 793, 798, 802, 813, 9or). 


(73) 'WMle perc^on, scripture, and leasomng were re^rded as the 
usi^ ways of knouring in dus period, we find that die verbal forms 
from Vdr£* acquire a new meaning (odier dian that of sense-percep* 
don) in die Middle and Late Upanisads. The atman now has to be 
direcdy seen but this cannot be done by means of perception} (v. 
pdiptum £akyo na caksusa, i.e. one cannot attain it with the eye, 
Kadia, 2.3.12 cp. Katha, a.3.9, na caksusa paiyad kafcanainam, i.e. 
no one sees it with the eye). Nor can it be had from the sacred 
scriptures (na^am Iona pravacanena labhyo, i.e. this soul is not to be 
attamed by means of scriptural instruoion, Katha, x.2.23). ‘Manifold 
instruction’ is of no avail (na bahma hutena, Katha 1.2.23 = Mupd, 
3.2.3). The mention of manifold instrucdon (£rutena) as distinguished 
from scripture (pravacanena) is probably a reference to die diverse 
metaphysical dieories about the atman in the Early Upamsads. 'Nor 
IS this apprdiensioa attainable by reasoning (nai$a tarkma madr 
apaneya, Katha, ia.9). The atman is ‘not to be reasoned about* 
Ifttarkjm^ Mait. 6.17, Kadia, 1.2.8, aiuyan by atarl^yam a^pta- 
n^nat, ue. for it is mconcdvable being subtler than the subde); it 
‘cannot be had by die intellece (labhyo na meJht^, Katha, 1.2.23 = 
Miind. 3.2.3). The traditional ways of knowmg hitherto afwptgd are 
diseased as 6r as die knowledge of the atman goes and ‘sedn^ 
acquires the new connotadon of extrasensory percqibon. Thus die'’^ 
atman wluih is hidden widnn all things and does not shine fordi is 

V 


oy ^ subtie seers by thdr subde awakened mtuiti) 
(qiS5^ tvagiyaj^ buddhya sukjmaya suksmadarSibhih, Kad 
]^.X2). One iaa (g^j^ while in meditadve rapture (dhyayamtiia 
by Ae purification of knowledge (^nana-prasStiena) smd VJby at 
the senseKO^ ^^d. 3.1.8). As the Svetasvatara puts it a 
w ** as it were by pracdsing the driU , 

(dhyana— P. jhana) Aough Ae vision or teveladon itself was sa 
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to be due to die grace of atman or God. ‘ Thus by die dme of the Middle 
or Late Upanisads the folloiving ways of knowing appear to have been 
, recognized, viz. (i) normal perception, (z) extrasensory perception, 

w (3) scriptural or traditional authority and (4) reason. 

(74) The word diat is most frequendy or almost invanably used to 
denote the knowledge denved from this means of extrasensory 

V perception is jMna. Tlius it is said that die atman is obtained 'by nght 
knowledge* (samyag-jnanena, Mupd. 3.15) or by the ‘peace of know- 
ledge* (]nana-prasidena, Mund. 3.1.8) and diose who obtain it are 
'satisfied with their knowledge’ Mund 3 2 5). This 

atman or God as ‘knower* is jnah (Svet. 6 2, 16, 17) and knowing God 
or having the right knowledge is denoted by verbal forms of -v/jnS 
(jnatva, Katha r.2 16, ry, 238, Svet. i.n,2 id, 3.10; jnatum, Katha 
1.2.2X). But the word jnana is not entirely confined to this usage for 
at Katha 2.3.10 it is used m the plural to mean the ‘knowledge of the 
five senses* (yadS paii^vatisthante jnSnSm manasa saha, when the 
five sense knowledges together with the mind cease). Likewise other 
cognitive verbs are at times employed to denote the above sense but 
di^ occurrence ts sporadic and very rare, e g matvS (Katha 1.2 22), 
matih (Katha 1.2 p), viditvi (Katha 2 1.2), viduh (Katha 2.3 9), 
vidyam (Katha z 3 18) and veda ( 3 vet. 3.8) 

(75) Although die contemplatives claimed a direct experience of 
reality totally difiercnt m character from any kind of metaphysial 
insight, It most be said that dieir description of these experiences is 
not without interpretaaon and is bound up with a good deal of meta- 
physics and theology. A knowledge of the Vedas was m dieory no 
more necessary than it was in the earher metaphysial phase.* But 
tradition could not be entirely done away with and particularly at a 


• There is a doubt whether dhatuh praSSdat ought to be translated a s'diniu^ 

the grace of the Creator', since Sankara interprets die phrase as ‘dhStuMuprasa- 
dad, 1 e through the tranquilhty of the senses, an interpretation whidh is su^ 
ported by usage m this stratum of thou^t as Hume has shown (<y , p 35^ 

fn i) ButthisdoesnotalterdiefectthatitistobBConcovedasBiCT^tionas 

well, since it is expressly stated that the Btman reveals himsdf CKatha i * *3. 

* In this phase it said, for instance, that Janaka has no 

ofwhat happens to him after death althou^ he has 'mastered the Vete . 

veddijBrh 42 r),Svetaketu Aruneya returns proud and concaied Afters 

all the Vedas* (sarvan vedan adhi^ (Ch d x a) hut without knowing 
of leah^ (/be at) 
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time when the growing influence of heterodox schools of thought was 
fdt^* it would have seemed desirable for the teachers of the Vedic 
traction to dose iheir ranks and give a defimte place to traditional 
Vedic leammg. This was done by the expedient of saying that there 
were two kinds of knowledge, die higher and the lower and while 
this new way of knowledge was regarded as the higher knowledge, the 
Vedas are given a definite place in die scheme of things hy calhng it 
lower knowledge. Thus the Mupdaka says, ‘two kinds of knowledge 
are to be known ... the higher and the low^ (dve vidye veditavye . . . 
para mvapara ca, Mund. 1.1.4), the lower bang the study of the 
Vedas and the ancillary saences (s/». cm, 1.1.5) ‘and the higher that 
by which the impenshable is apprehended’ (atha para yaya tad 
aksaram adbgamyate, be, ca.). The use of the word vedinta (veda + 
inta, the end or consummation of the Vedas) to denote this higher 
knowledge (Mund. 3.1.6, Svet 6^2) also reveals die same attitude of 
maintainmg the continuity with the Vedic tradiuon while regarding 
tbs knowledge as final. 


(76) 'Ibis by the time of die Late Upanisads there were three main 
sdiools of thou^t in the Vedic tradition. Firstly, there were the ortho- 0 ' 
dox brahmins who bdieved in the supernatural reveladon of the Vedas 
and held the Vedas to be die supreme source of all knowledge. 
Secondly, there were the metaphysraans of the Early Upanlsadic .J!) 
period, who hdd that the bghest knowledge was to be had 1^ rational 
argument and speculation based on dieir faith in or acceptance of 
premises, wbch they believed m, either because th^ were tradidon- 
ally unquestioned or because there were rational or empirical grounds 
for believing m Aem. Thirdly, there were the contemplativBs, who'O 
believed dmt foe b^iest knowledge was personal and intuitional and 
was to be had by an extrasensory perception, acquired partly by die 
p^ce of a technique, thou^ dependent ultimatdy on foe will of 
foe atrnan or Rvara. Each of thesfe forms of knowledge was believed 
to result in rabation, so that salvation was conceived to be possible 
(1) by one's metaphysical behefs, (2) rehance on Liptwl 
md (3) mtumoi^ knowledge. When, therefore, foe Buddha ‘sawS 
there is no salvation foroui^ metaphysical behefs, revelation or 

8utiya,nananena. , . visuddbm 
a^n. 839) m speakmg to a brahmin, it is probable that he was 
tefenng to foe foeones of foe above three dasses of 

' Deussen, op, cit., p. 70. 
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‘the sage does not say that they are “experts” by virtue of their (meta- 
physical) behefs, scriptural learning and intuitional knowledge’ (na 
dttthiya^ na suteyS, na nSnena, mum . . . kusala vadana, Sn 1078). 


(77) During the dose of this penod we Gnd m the Maitii Upamsad 
the use of the word pramana (a vahd means of knowledge) m a tedi- 
mcal sense and a growing reahzanon that our daims to knowledge 
must be backed up by their bemg made on valid grounds. We talk 
diout tune but how do we know that such a thing called tune exists. 
This Upamsad suggests that we measure or know tune from observing 
the movements of the sun across the constellaaons. It is said: ‘Because 


of Its subtlety this (course of the sun) is the proof for only in this way 
is tune proved (to exist)’ (sauksmyatvad etat pramSnam anenaiva 
pramlyate hi kalah, 6 14). This is followed by the significant statement 
that ‘without a valid means of htowledg/t there ts no apprehension of 
ofyeets (Jit of what is to be proved)’ (na vom pramanena prameyo- 
syopalabdhth, he. cit). The importance attadied to the snidy of the 
pramanas or the valid means of knowledge (the central problem of 
epistemology) m Indian thou^t may be gauged by the fact that every 
school of thought, orthodox or heterodox had its theory of piamSiias. 
When the Giedts (Strabo) referred to Lidian philosophers as the 
y ‘primSnikS’,* it is not dear whether this was a reference to all the 
hidian philosophers at the time (of whom they were aware of), who 
claimed to base their theones on vahd means of knowledge or a class 
of ‘epistemologists’, who made a study of the vahd means of know- 
ledge; in any case it shows the importance of praminas for Indian 
thinkers at this tune^ as confirmed by die reference m the MaiUi 
^ Upamsad There is also a reference to pamaiuka m the Anguttara 
Nikaya and smee this is not far removed m tune fixim die Maitri 
Upamsad and the Greek reference, we may translate die term pamSnika 
as ‘epistemologists’ since it fits the context: ‘In this matter die 
temologists’(^) argue thus, this person and the other have identtcally 


* They are described as a class of brahmins 'contentious and fond ofargum<^ 

called the J. W,M’Cnndle,^Jicio»t/»<i«^P 76 Cp TieCewln 4 g‘ 

Batoiy of India, Vol I,p 4ai,whereE R Sevan, the author of ^arndeay^ 

‘The people intended wete undoubtedly the prSmSmha, the followers ® ^ 

vanous philosophical systems, each of which has its own view as to wna 
stitutes pramSna a “means of right knowledge”.’ , , 

* The Corny, has ‘those who form judgments widi regard » jndivi 
judge, 1 e. ou^t to weigh and consider’ (puggalesu pamana-pm punuM 
pametiup tuletuqi arafaanti, AA V.53) The PTS translatian read^ iho 
measure thus measure . . .’ (G S V. 98). 
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ihe same traits, vhy then is one of them (considered) inferior and the 
other superior* ^atra . . . pamSnikS parmf/antii 'imassapi te*va ^ 
dhammaaparassapi te’va dhamma, kasma nesam eko htno eko panfto 
tt* (A. V.r^o). The context indicates that pama^ika here are a class of 
people triio judge the truth-value of a statement in the h^t of evi- 
dence and is therefore stron^y su^estive of die sense wc have ^vcn 
to it ‘ 


(78} In the above discussion vm have assumed that Upanisadic 
drought was known to Buddhism and has had an impact on it. The 
problem of die relation between the Upanisads and Buddhism deserves 
to be reviewed in respect of diree questions, (t) die question as to 
whedier there was any contact between Buddbsm and Ae Upamsads, 
(1) if there was contact at what point (chronological) did it occur, 
and (3) the question whether Buddhist diou^t can he considered as 
a continuation of or a reaction a^nst the mam trends of Upanl$adic 
diought We shall, of course, not attempt to answer any of Aese 
questions here, but it is necessary to state that widi r^ard to die first 
question, we assume contra Thomas' that there was contact and the 
knowledge that Buddhism shows of Upanisadic thou^t would we 
heheve justify our assumpnon. Widi r^rd to the second question 
TO find that while many scholars are inclined to place die rise of 
Buddl&m dose to the period of the Katha Upaiu^d' others prefer a 
date Irog after even the Late Upanisads (e.g. MaitxO had been com- 
would prefer to date the rise of Buddhism somewhat 
Derore the Maitii Upamsad, which we bebeve refers to a nsing Buddhist 
movement. 


wltile statmg that 'the usual date diat is thus assigned to 
me Upanishads is around 600 bc just pnor to the nse of Buddhism’,' 

Though p. 90, most scholais, however, have 
i^uenee rfmt^on-r. Hume, TAe T/urteen Prinapal UpamshaJs, 
PP*of^j PizylnskiandE Lamoite,*BuddhismeetUpaidsad',BEFEO Vol 

H^u 4 von Glasenapp, ‘Vedtota und Buddhismns-, Ahh^. 
^ S^lmaemcAafMea Klass, Jakrgang 1950, M, loij ff. 

SJ-*;raSp’eSder, 

“twaa Upamsad , Indum Anuguary, Nov, ipat p. S07, J. N. Rawson. Tk, 

^ Uiuvenaw P«ss, ipjTpp^^ ^ 

Vd a. Vratory<fIn£anPhlosopfy 

*^TimeenPnaapAUpaauhait,p 6. 
c 
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finds 'evidences of Buddlust influences’ ‘ in the Bihadaianyaka, Mllnr^a^a 
and Piafna Upanisads * Tlie examples he gives ate of a very doubtful 
character and can hardly be considered evidence of influence. Thus 
it IS arbitrary to say tliat the karma doctnne at Brh 3.2.13 is due to 
Buddhist influence and the few philological aifinmes that he has shown 
between the language of die early Buddlust texts and the Upanisads 
tpsQ facto prove little. Deussen on the other hand has rather indirecdy 
suggested Buddhist influence on the Maitii Upanisad He speaks of 
‘the polemic against the heretics which is found in Maitr. 7 8-10’,^ 
and says that 'Brahmanism in view of die consequences wludi die 
attitude of die earlier Upanishads had entailed in Buddhism and similar 
manifestations, returns to its original position’.^ Later he states 
more expressly that ‘in the Maitr. Upan. is revived the ancient Vedic 
standpoint in regard to tapas m the presence of Buddhist and other 
errors’.* 

(80) In die section in die Maitii Upanisad, where this polemic occurs 
dierc 15 a reference to a sect wcanng a 'ruddy robe’ (kasaya-, 7 8) 
It is said that they convert their opponents by ‘rational arguments 
and examples’ (tarkadrstanta>, loe cit.), deny the doctnne of the soul 
(nairatmy'avada-, loc. at.), call attention to ‘a dkarma whidi is destruc- 
tive of the Vedas and orthodox senptures’ (vediddastra-lumsaka* 
dharmibhidhyanam astv lu x'adanti, 7 9) and ‘whose goal is die mere 
attainment of pleasure’ (ratimatram phalam asya, /be. ctr.) We may 
take It that die reference could be either to the Materialists, the 
Ajivakas, the Jams or the Buddhists There would ha%e been many 
sects odier dian the Buddhists weanng die ted rob^ although the 
Dhammapada seems to regard it almost as a distinctive feature of the 
Buddlust monk where it is said diat ‘he who dons die red robe, not 
free from stain and lacking in restraint and truth is not worthy of the 
red robe’ (amkkamvo kSsavam yo satdiam pandahessad, apeto dama- 
saccena na so kSsSvam arafaati, 9). Now the Matenahsts did not value 
dharmai^ but not only is dhaima one of the central concepts of 
Buddhism, the doctnne being known as ‘the dharma’ (= P- dhamma-, 
M 1.37), die Buddha is known to die brahmins, according to the 
evidence of the Pali NilSyas as a ‘teacher of the dharma’ (dhanuna- 
vadi-), we find die brahmin Assalayana (Skr. Aivalayana) saying 

* Tht Thnem Pmapal Upanahais, p 6 ^ Op ett ,pp 6,7. 

1 Deussen, op ea,p 6$. ■* JhJ ‘Op ett,p 70 

*y D Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata, p. 2 z8. 
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'die tecbse Gotama is a dhanna>v 3 dm| dhasma-^ins ate £fBcult to 
axgue -widi . . (samaQo . . . Gotamo Hhamma^^y dbanunavadino 
ca pana duppadmandyt bhavaod, M. ILt47}. Ajtvakas and die 
Jains may have also had thdr dhatma, but diey tetained die doctrine 
of the soul (even if that concept of a soul ddfeied fiom diat of die 
Upanisads: die Jains 'upbdd die soul’, a;^maSkr. atma-vidl, 
Arariihga Sutta, 1.1.5)* nodier die J«n nor any of die Ajlvaka 
doctrines could be called a mdratn^eMtSda (a doctrine denying die 
soul), by vdikh Buddhism vras knoum. The le&ience, ladmattam 
pha^ asya (mere pleasure is the fruit diereof) deariy rules out die 
Jmns and most of Ajtvakas, who were ^ven to extreme fbnus of 
asoensm and shunned pleasure; it seems to sugg^ the Materialis t^ 
but it should be noted that die Buddhists had a strong reputation of 
bring hedonists at dus time. The Buddhist texts say diat it vras die 
opuuon of the 'other rriigious teadiers and •w andering ascetic^ diat 
'die recluses •who ate sons of the Saltyan hve in luxury (St, are addicted 
to pleasitre)’ (. . , aSSa-titdiiyi paribl^aka evatp vadeyyum — 
'Suk h a llilcanu yogun anuyutta sam^ Sakya^putt^ vihatantii * 
D. IIL130). This is oonfiimed by die SuttakftSnga, where it is said 
that 'some men, Sramanas and Biahmanas, who ignore and deny these 
true 'words, adhere (to thrir own tenets) and are ghfoi to pbaatre/ 
(^BE., VoL 45, p. 13Q and whirii according to the Corny, is a 
eno, amor® odttts, to the Buddhists (he. at,, fh. 2). Conridering diis 
evidence the inference is onmistalsdile diat the reference is to a ricing 
Buddhist movement and while the Maitri forbids die fo >/ 

study what is not of the Veda (nivaidikam adhiyitSy atn, 7.10), it is 
noteworthy that d«te is much material in it vdiidi has a Buddhist 
flavom. The instances ate too many for us to discuss here; but mention 
, matte of the contemplation of the organic substances of the 
‘ «»«pt of ‘die riieath of Brahma* Cintkma- 

Upanisads appears only in die 

Ifeitti, to BuddKsm (e.g. kosliti vioyya kevri3ni, ddfoam / 

m&usakafi ca BnOma-hotam, Sn. 515), but itwill be notteed diat vdiite 

* S Ixmdon, i88a, p. r 

that 
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the Buddhist text speaks of thnxi kosa-s, the Maitrl has the concept of 
a four-fold ko£a- (caturjalam brahmakofam, loc. eit }. 

(8i) We may conclude from the above tliat the nse of Buddhism is 
not far removed in time from, though it is prior to, the Maitri Upani- 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND II— 
NON-VEDIC I— MATERIALISM 


(82) The impact of Materialist thinking on die diou^t of the Canon 
is strong (v. tafia, &yj) and it dieiefoie seems derii^Ie to study the 
epstemological doctrines of the Materialists in so &r as th^ seem to 
have a bea^g on the thou^t of the Canon. 

(83) It is customaiy to legard Materialism as a heterodox school, -wfaidh. 
grew up in violent opposition to Vedic duiu^ but our study of die 
concept of Lolri^ta has shown that Materialist philosophy emerged 
within the Bilhmaqical fold as part of its lo^ca! and metaphjrsical 
(loldyata-) speculauons. Even scholars, we notion trace the nriging of 
Materialist dunking to the thou{^t of ^e Early Upardsadic period. 

(8^ Das Gupta, followed in diis respect by JadunadiSinha* and Chat- 

topadhyayi^* finds ‘leferenoes to die lokayata doctrine 0jy whidi he 
means Materialism) ... in die Chandogya Upanisad VTlTj 7^ where 
Vtrocana . . . went away satisfied with theviewdiatdiesdf was identical 
with the body’,'* but diis is not full-fledged Kbterialism rince dds 
pardci^ brand of dehStmta/Sda, as Das Gupta cdls it (be, eit.) 
entertrins a belief in die after-life whidi is quite ej^lidt (CL 8.8.^ 
Ruben, on the other hand, as we have seen (v. stpra, m) traces die 
or^ of Kfaterialism to die thou^t of UddSlaka even cdling him a 
^terialist There are undoubtedly certain materialistic trends in die 
flight of Uddalaka* but we must remember dial Us ultimate lesJifr 
Being (sat) has the quality of sentience (tad aiksata bahu syam, Ch. 
6.2.3) and creatures in some sense survive bodily death (CL 6.9.2.3). 
It iievmhdess could have fiinuahed die germs of a Materialist philo- 
soplqr if these inconsistendes were got rid o£ 
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( 8 s) It IS ptthaps not without significance that the second school of 
Ma^hsts (i.e. according to the interpretation of Silanka«) 
m SuB^ Vd < 5 , p. 343) rate u» 

of Uddalata s apnon premiss that ‘Being cannot come out of Non- 
Being' (katham asatah saj jayeta, Ch 6.2 2) when it says, sato natthi 
vinaso aato natthi sambhavo, which Jacobi translates, Vhat is, does 
not perish, from notbng nothing comes’ and which hterally 
toere IS no destruction of Bein& there is no origination of Non-Being’. 
If so Uddal^ would be the fether of Indian Matenahsm, m the sense 
m which all Matenahsm, accordii^ to Burnet^* is said to depend on the 
theory of Parmenides, who was the first philosopher of Bemg m 
Greek thought to make use of dus premiss 


(86) Finally, it will be noticed that the Matenalists themselves seem 
to trace their doctnnes to the Early Upanisads when they quote a 
statement attnbuted to Yajnavalkya in the Upamsads in support of 
their doctnnes * It is significant diat fins same Y^fiavalkya asks a 
question which has matenalistic imphcanons when, companng man to 
a tree, he says, ‘a mortal when cut down by deadi by what root does he 
grow up^ For if with its roots they should pull up a tree^ it would 
not come into bemg again We find this same analogy used in the 
MahSbharata where, as the context shows, the matenahst oondusion is 
dearly drawn* ‘If the root of a tree that is cut down does not grow up 
agam, thou^ its seeds germinate^ where is die person who havuig died 
comes back agam ’* It is therefore highly significant when die com- 
mentary to die Digha Nildiya spedang of the epistemic ongins of the 
matenalistic theones says t^t some 'accept Matenahsm on the basis 


On Sb 21 to, Vol n, fol 17, sa ca Saipkhyaniatavalaiiibr Lokayatama- 
fivalambi to i&bko, i e he depends on die Sankhya theory . or is a nSstilca 
dqiending on the Matenahst theory 

Gmk Pixbtopfy, London and Edinbui]^ 189a, pp i94*-5, Htgd, 
Erdmann, Sdtwegler et a/ traced the ongms of ideahsuc dioiight to Patmenides 
but Burnet says, *Fatmenides is not as some have said die fadier of ideidism On 
die contrary, all materialism depends upon liis view* 

’ *tad Shuh, "vgHanaghma evaiteBhyo bhOubhyah samutthaya tanyevamwina^faU 
napre^ saogRSsn" a,’ Sarvadatjanasamgraha, by Sayana-Madhava, Ed V S 
Abhyanhar, Second Edioon, Poona, 1951, p 5, the quoiaaon is fiom Byh a 4 ra. 

*yat samQlam avrbeyuh VTksaqi na punar abfaavet mariyah svin mptyiaa 
vrknah kasn^ mulat ptatohaa, Brh 3 9 z8 6 
’ Chinnasya yadi vrhsaqri^ na muJam ptaarohaa, hijSnyasya piarohann 
mrtah kva punar esyaa, ^iHnanmahabharatani, Ssnaparvi^ 184 14, Ed T H 
Knsbnacharya and T R Vyasacliarya, Vol xa, Bombay, 1907, p 394 
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of sudi arguments as ‘beings are like tree-leaves (or trees and leaves), 
whidt "when di^ M, do not grow up again*.^ 


(87) If Materialism grew up as a product of die indpient radonal 
temper of dus period, it is not surprising that references to diis doc- 
trine diould be found by die dme of die Kadia Upamsad, which 
mentions a class of people who hold ‘dits is die world, there is no 
other'* and deny survival* Later, in the Sveta^vatara Upamsad, it had 
to be redtoned among the theories current at diat time, for here 
reference is made to several speculative theories about the nature of 
reality and one of them is die 'doctrine of elements’ (bhutSm, i.z). 
This may be idenufied either with the Materialist theory in the Buddhist 
texts, which upheld the reality of the four elements, viz. eardi, water, 
fire and wind (dtummahlbhuta-),^ or the Materialist doctrine men- 
tioned in the Jam texts, vdudi hdd that the five elements (pancama- 
habbbiiy 3 , Su. a.i.io), viz. earth, water, fire, wind and air were alone 
real and diat all tilings were composed of them. 


(88) Since we ate concerned only with the epistemolo^cal dieories 
propounded and the nature of the arguments adduced in support of 
their doctnnes by die Matenalists contemporary with the rise of 


It IS, however, difficult to determine with any degree of exacmess what 


With this period, since most of the informative accounts that we have 
of the Materialists are of a later date. We would therefore adopt the 
method of stating those doctnnes, wbdi we suspect have a beanng, 
dirert OT mdirect, on the thought of this period, even when the fonn 
m wWA they ate stated is compaianvdy late and then endeavour in 
the light of die material available finm the Early Jain and Buddhist 
sources to sift what may be early fium die late. 


(89) Whra we consider the epistemologpcal theories of the vario 
A ^ of Maten^sts, we find that with regard to the opinions ai 
held on the problem of the means of knowledge^ it is possd 
to classify them mto three groups, viz. (i) those who upheld t 

‘ YathS rukldiiqaiinSm patitam na puna ■ririflianu. «nm .. 

«^vaucehedani8«h«iti.DA Ixl. ^ evam satia n sdt 

ayaiji lofco nasb para 10 nani, i a 6. 


‘ ®®*y*’* " 5 ya«»eti calie, i.j.ao 

D. ^turamatelMnko, D. 1.34, atununaSuko* yam pur 
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TOhdity of perception alone and denied inference and other foims of 
knowledge (2) those who upheld the vahdity and pnonty of pereep- 
non, ^t admitted inference in a limited sense, denying other forms rf 
knowledge (3) those who denied all means of knowledge indudme 
percepuon. ® 

(90) Group (i) is die best known. In hfedhava’s (i^di c) Sarvadar- 
^anasamgraha, whidi is the locus elasncus for a dear and concise state- 
ment of what appears to be the widest known school of matenalism, 
it is said that 'this school holds that perception is the only source of 
knowledge’ (pratyakssukapramana^^ditay^ p. 3). Earher in the 
Sarvasiddhantasamgraha of Sankara (8th c) it is stated that according 
to^the Matenahsts 'only the perceived exists^ the unperceived does not 
ey'st by reason of its never having been perceived’.' Perhaps still 
earlier, in a reference to matenalisoc doctrines, where the account is 
not technical or elaborate, ne tind it said that the Matenahsts held 
perception to be the only source of knowledge. 'Understand, intelligent 
One, that no one exists hereafter; regard not that which is beyond 
the reach of your senses, but only that which is an object of percep- 
tion*.* It is not possible to determine how early this r^etence in the 
Rifflayana could be but we find that the theory set forth here is 
assodated with die Materialists and is criticized m the Pali Niki^ 
D. n.3z8, 330). Kassapa is here arguing widi the ksatnya Payisi 
(v. infra, 136-9), who 1^ performed a series of experiments, all based 
on the assumption that it is possible to verify the existence of a soul by 
sense-expenence This shows mdiiectly that die Matenahsts repre- 
sented, could only be satistied by the evidence of the senses The 
argument of the Matenalist is stated by his opponent as follows. 1 do 
not know this, I do not see this; therefore (tasma) it does not exisf 
(Aham etam na janami, aham etam na passami, tasmS tarn natthl n, 
be. cit.'). This IS countered by the argument that it is wrong to mfer 
&om *I do not see JT that 'X does not east’.* An example is given of a 
man bom bhnd ^accandho punso) who says he cannot see black or 

' piatyaksagamyamevSsti nSstyadmainadrstaudv a > 3 
Madras^ 1909, p 5. 

a sa nasu paiam tty etat kutu buddhiip jaahSnate, piaiyaksalB yat lad ausdia 
paioksam pr^thatah kmu, Ayodfayakapdi^ 108 17, v. Ed Smu^sa Sastn Katu, 
Vol 3,p 992. 

’ Cp CoweD, SDS , p 14, Vhen you deny the existence of an olqect on the 
ground of its not being perceive^ you yoniself admit an infetence of wbtd> 
non-peroeption is the middle term*. 
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white forms (ka^hasukkim rGpani), forms of various colours, the stars, 
the sun or the moon and argues that since he does not see them, such 
things do not exist. Pa^i is made to admit that such diings do exist 
and that therefore die argument diat what one does not see, does not 
exists is false. We saw in the above quotation from the Ramayana that 
it was imphed that there was no here^er, ance the hereafter is beyond 
the reach of our senses (i.e. of perception) and therefore the hereafter 
does not exist. It is the logic of this same argument that is assailed here. 
The Matenahst could, however, still maintain his case for perception 
by argumg that even tfaou^ one may be bhnd, visible objects exist 
because diey are perceived by others, whereas the other world is in 
pnnaple unobservable by anybody and dierefore cannot be presumed 
to exist. This oiqecdon is unphed in the quesuon that Payasi proceeds 
to ask, VIZ. ‘who tells you, Ifcissapa, diat the gods exis^ (ko pan’etam 
bhoto Kassapassa aroced atdu devS ..^loc. ett). What is meant is that 
m the case of physical objects we can go on the information of others 
who have perceptual evidence of them, even if we are blind but in die 
case of the hereafter we carmot eiqiect such informadon since no one 
can be presumed to have any perceptual evidence of its exiwnre . This 
IS met by the rejoinder that the ‘odier world cannot be observed 
m the way he thinks by the human eye’ (na kho . , . evam p ? n»1ok o 
datthabbo yathS tvaip mafifiasi imina mamsacakkhun^ &c. c«.) but 
diat It IS soil observable by some by means of ‘clear, paranmm i^J^ 
clairvoyant vision’ (dibbena cakkhuna visuddhena atilcltantamanngi- 
kena, be. ctr.). It is claimed that there are reduses and brahmins who 
devote their lives to meditating in the forest and developing dieir 
feculty of clairvoyant vision, whereby they can observe this world and 
the next (imam eva tokam passanti param eva, be. cit.). The Materiahst 
^t unpressed by this argument since he repeats diat he is still of the 
to^ opimon,‘ presumably because he does not beheve in the possi- 
bility of otrasensoiy perception and further discussion on these Imes 

IS droppcQa 


(9t) It is, however, dear from the above that die Materialists at this 
time attached great importance to perception as a means of knowledge^ 
' Kiilca’pibhavamKassaoo #.\f9rn Sha t-t-- — _ _ _ 


ar gnm.^... ^ diat he was convinoed by than. 

cf 
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even if It IS not clear whether they did hold tliat it was the only means 
of knowledge. It is not possible to ascertain whether the metaphysics 
of matcnalism preceded its epistemology or vice versa but thete is 
undoubtedly an intimate connection between them. Silanka, die nindi- 
ccniury' commentator on die Sutrakrtanga, seems to think that die 
^ denial of the unvcniiables on tlie part of the Matcnalist is based on 
their epistemology and results from the acceptance of pcrcepuon alone 
as the only means of knowledge. Speaking of die Matcnaiists he says, 
*diey argue (pram3na3'ant0 as foDows there is no soul apart from the 
(material elements such as) cardi, etc., heeause there u no means of 
Knowledge to apprehend it and die only means of knowledge is percep- 
uon and not inference or the rest since with the latter dicre is no direct 
sense-contact widt the object and error results, as a result of error and 
owing to the presence of obstacles they (i.e these means of knowledge) 
would be of a defective nature and one cannot have confidence in any 
of them, It has been said diat "one who runs on uneven ground groping 
lus way about (/rr. trusting on lus hands, feet, etc ) depending largely 
on inference is bound to fell” — ^diis is die charactcnsuc of inference 
scripture and die rest (of die means of knowledge) for (with them) one 
has to move as it were by groping one’s way because there is no direct 
contact widi objects, therefore, /wmymw ts the onfy means efhwwkd^ 
(pra^aksamcvaikam pramanam) and by means of it one cannot apprehend 
a sold different from thcelements and as for the consciousness (caitanyam) 
found in their midst, it mamfests itself only when die elements 
come together in die form of a body like die intoxicaung power when 
the ingredients are mixed’,* This passage tells us why the Matenalise 
relied only on perception and how their philosophical behefs depem 
on this. Perception is the only vahd means of knowledge since the 
others arc liable to error, as there is no direct sense-contact with die 
object m their case; therefore, diere cannot be a self-identical soul since 


' Glasenapp, Der Jamumus, p 107 , 

* OnSti II 8, Voi Ijfol i5,tat!i3(ic)lucvampriui^ayMtt— napf^vjRuii- 

vyannkta atm3’sti, tadgrahakaptamanabhBvaij pramannm ratta ptaqwlfflin^» 
nSniimanSAl cam tattendnyena saksadarthasya sambandhahavad^luca^m; 
bliavah, san ca vyabhicanuanibhave sadffe cabSdhasambhave dusitw 
sarvanSnajvasah, tathacoktam — ^‘hastasparffidivandhcna, vjjame 
anumSnapiadhanena, vinipSto na durlabbali’ anumSnaip catiopalaksaoai^®s™ 
Sdlnam api, sSksSdartha aamhandbablfivaddhasiaspaiianenw pravt^ 

tasn^t pratyaksamevaitaitt praraapara, tena ca bhgtavyannlaa ya 

gtahanatn, yattu caitanyas teipOpalabhyaB^ lad bhfitesv eva fcayakarapanpa 


in 
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one cannot perceive it This shows that iheir metapimical beliefs had 
an epistemological basis according to this account of Sllanka. It may be 
seen that firom the earliest times die more sceptical minded were 
inchned to doubt or deny die existence of what they did not see. Much 
of Rgvedic scepticism was based on this principle (v. supraj 7). It 
would therefore not be implausible to surest diat the birth of die 
Matenahst philosophy in India may liave taken place when the 
pnnaple that what one does not see does not exist, was more or less 
systematically worked out.* 


(92) Whatever the idews held by the Materialists contemporary with 
or pnor to Early Buddhism, there is every reason to believe that group 
(i) taken as a whole demed the vahdity of inference altogedier. TTiis is 
evident from the accounts given of the Materialist cnticisms of 
inference in ^Sntaraksita’s Tattvasamgraha (1457-9), KamalaSila’s 
Pahjilra (riri), Jayanta’sNyiyamahjari* and theSarvadarianasanigraha 
(Ch. I). In dus respect group (2) is in agreement with group (3), which 
also cndozes anumlna (inference). A feirly adequate account of these 
group (i) cntidsms of inference have been ^ven by Das Gupta* and 
Jadunadi Sinha'* and we do not propose to repeat this here. A brief 
account of the group (1) cnnasms of inference as tau^t in the Nyaya 
school is given by Radhaknshnan and Moore* aldiough die cridasms 
of JayaraSi Bhatta are specifically directed against the conceptions of 
inference ftnind both in die schools of the Nyaya as wdl as the Budd- 
lusts (v. mjra, 105, lod). Of these accounts, Jayai^fs cnddsms are the 
most specific and elaborate while the simplest and the most general 
account appears to be that given m the Sarvadarfanasamgtaha. The 
gist of the argument here is that inference cannot be shown to be a 
valid mode of knowledge unless it can be proved that there are good 
groimds for knowing the truth of umversid proposmons (vj^pd) as 
well as their necessity. Now umversal propositions or umversals cannot 
te known by percepdon, for perception whether external or mtemal 
0-e. m^specdon) is of particulars, widi which we are acquainted 
tiirrogh setBo-expenence or introspection. They cannot be claimed to 
be kno^ through infiirence for this would lead to infimte regress. It 
cannot be tesdmony for this is either a form of inference or hnphes 

' Cp those who did nothdieve m gods or sacrifices in Ae Reveda <TtV n 

iSnfinjSksqiah io8,io9,v,aiuniianap- 

‘HIP.VoLm,s33ff. 'HIP,VoLl,a3sff. > Op cn 
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inference and if ve accept testimony si'e would haTO to believe anything 
whatsoever on authonty. Nor can it be analogy (upamlna) for this 
merely relates a name to a thing named. Likewise^ the necessary con- 
nection between causes and effects asserted by universal ptoposiuons 
cannot be establislied and die connecuon may very well be a coina' 
dcnce. 


(93) It is obvious that even this simplest account is far too sophisucated 
to have its roots in the period of Euly Buddhism. Docs this mean that 
die cnncism of inference is a later development and that in the earhest 
penod inference of some kind tvas admitted along widi percepuon^ 
If the Materialists were among the first thinkers in India to argue and 
thus develop the tarkaiastra — ^it seems prtmafaae unlikely that they 
would have discarded anumana so early, espeaally after realiangthatit 
was the mainstay of die hetuiastra. Th^ had to argue very shaiply 
against dieir opponents and they would have cut the ground beneath 
dieir feet if they denied the logical basis of dieir reasoning altogether 
and admitted its total invalidity. When we eiaunine the reasonuig 
belund some of Payasi’s evpenments (v. infra, nonce that 

he makes use of inference, diougli it is inference based on sense-percqi- 
oon, despite his fundamental assumptions, namdy that the soul is 
visible or lias weight being mistaken. Besides, the argument of the 
Matenahsts is put by the Buddhist m die form 'etam najSnSna etam na 
passSmi, tasma tam natthi’ and we Iiave some reason to believe that die 
pliiase 'janami passami’ is used m the Buddhist texts (v mfra, 783) to 
denote 'perception and inductive inference based on percepnm 
though Buddhism uses ‘perception’ in a wider sense to in^de extra- 
sensory perception If dus is so, then m the context of the hiatetiahft 
this phrase should mean ‘sense-perception and inductive inference . 
In other words perception has pnonty as the basic means offawwing 
thou^ mfeienoe also plays a limited part when what is inferred is in 
pnnaple verifiable by sense-perception. 


(94) Another reason for surmising that inference in dus 
possibly a part of the early doctrme of Materiahsm of at least one o e 
schools IS that it appears to have been held by group (a), rqwesenra 
by die views ascribed to Purandara in Kamalafila’s Tattvasampana- 
paSj ilfS * The statement ascribed to Purandara* is as follows 

‘ Uli 2 r-%, P 4i» v. Das Gupta, ap at, Vol III, p S3<5, f“ * , . 

* Tuca has diown diat Purandara iras a 'CStvafca-inate 
author of a book on Matenahsm), r. ‘A Sketch of Indian Matenahsur, 


19^5. P 3®- 
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Purandaias tv aha, lokaprasiddham anun^am CarvSkairapIsyata eva 
yattu kaisallaukO^ margamadktamya anumanamucyate tannisid- 
dhyate, i.e. Purandara says that it is well known that even the 
Materiahsts accept inference although they object to people (kai^t) 
employing in&rencebeyond die hmits of sense-perception (/iV. beyond 
die padi of dus world). This view attributed to Purandara is confirmed 
by &e references made to him by the Jain commentator Vadideva Siiri 
who, as Das Gupta has pointed out,' quotes in his commentary 
SyadvSdaratm^ra (fLiji) on his Prama^anayatattiiilokalaAlSra a 
sutra of Purandara, viz. pramapa^ gaunatv^ anumanadarthani£- 
cayaduriabhat, i.e. firam die very nature of this means of knowledge, it 
is diificnlt to determine (the existence of transcendent) objects by means 
of inference(>). The sense of this sutra is however made clear 
Vadideva’s comment^ laukikahetiit»m anumeyavagame nimittain sa 
nastt tantrastddhe^v iti na tebhyah paroksarditvagamo nyayyo 'ta 
idamuktam anumaMd artham£cayo durlabhah. Das Gupta’s translation 
of dus passage appears w be more of the nature of a commentary than 
a translation.^ We may translate it more or less literally as follows: 
‘since m transcendent proofs (tantiaaddhe^ Et. what is proved in 
leH^ous texts) die baas for inference is absent unlike in die case of 
perceptual inferences, a knowledge of transcendent objects cannot be 
had (nySyyo, fit. inferred) by them; therefore has it been said that “it is 
difficult to determine (die existence of transcendent) objects by ny’an s 
ofu&renoe . This shows the existence ofa school of Materialists who 
admitted percepuon and empirical inference but discarded metapltysical 
inference on the grounds diat what was in principle nnpercavable was 
unknowable. For a valid inference to be posabl^ it is necessary to 
establish die truth of a umversal proposition (vyapn), which reveals a 
roncomitance between a hetu and an anumeya (=s3tffiya-, qi. laukih- 
ahetunto anumejmv^ame) and dtis is not possible unless both are in 
^^ple observables. It is difficult to say whether dtis school asserted 

in cause and effect or 
was only probable and 
worth noting diat one 
by group (i) was that 


u«i urere was a necessary connectitm betwc 
merely held that the concomitance or sequenci 
dierefore die inference was only probable. It i 


nr,p 536, fo 

since m die supposed supta-sensnous transcendent worid no 
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instances though we come to the conclusion that smoke and fire are I 
concomitant (sahacan, Itt. go together) by observing several instances 
we cannot know diat there is no smoke in the absence of fire despite 
tins repeated observation’. ‘But whedier they made this latter qualifica- 
tion (wluch, incidentally, is the same as die objecuon diat Hume raised 
against causation and inference*) or not^ it is dear that m liminng the 
inferable to the sphere of the venfiabli^ diey were taatly assuming the 
tmdi of the Verification Principle* and it is dierefore this group rather 
than group (3) (v. 89) wliidi deserves to be called a posibvisd 

school of thouglit Purandara’s statement that it is well known 
(lokaprasiddham, lit known die world over) that the matenalists 
accepted inference does not make sense unless diey or the maj ority of 
diem had in fact accepted the vahdity of both perception and inference 
in die above sense up to that time. That the reference to this school is 
not confined to Purandara’s statements and their exposiuon is evident 
from the reference made to it by the Jam commentator Gunaratna who 
in his Tarkaraliasyadipiki commenting on die phrase^ manam tvaks^a- 
meva hi, m verse 83 of the Saddac£anasamuccaya says that ‘the partide 
"hi” in this phrase is added to denote a distinction, the disuncdon 
being that at times (kvacana) the Carvakas welcome inferences such as 
"smoke” (implies fire) which are hmited to stating what is withm the 
reach of die world but not transcendent inferences (alaukikamanu- 
manam) whidi (claim to) establish (the existence of) heaven, what is 

' bhuyodai&magamya’pi na vySpnr avakalpate sahasrajo’pi taddrsfe vyabhica- 
rSvadbaranat bhGyo disrdi ca dfiOmo’gnisahacaritjgainyafim anagnau tu sa 
Infill na bhuyodaijanadganh, N^yaniailjaiT, p jop 

* A Treatise of Human Nature, Vol 1 , Part ID, Section XIV Cp p 169 Tf 
we define a cause to be an object precedent and connguous to one another and 
where all the objects resetnbhng the former are placed in a hke rdanon of pnonty 
and conngmty to those objects diat resemble die latter, we may easily conceive 
that there is no absolute nor metaphysical necessity, that every be^nning of 
existence should be attended with such an object ’ 

* Warnock, Enghsh Pktbscpky since 1900^ pp 44 ff 

* Basham speaks of 'the posiuvism of Ajita’ {op at , p. *71) but he does not 
danfy his usage Warder (y infht, 97) uses the term of group (3) but as we have 
shown this is quite unjustifiable 


diere was no necessity in the concomitance, despite our repeated 
Jservanon of several instances. As Jayanta says in elucidatinTthe 
theories of the Matenalists, ‘umversality (vylpti) is not estabbhed 
even by the observation of several instances (bhuyodarfanagamya’pi) 
Since there is the possibility of error even after tibservuiir s 
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unseen (adiste), etc.’‘ The feet diat Vldideva Sun and Gunaratna are 
Jains and die other reference vras in a Buddtdst work shows that at 
least the Buddhist and Jam tradition was well aware of the existence of 
this school. When we consider this in the hght of what we know of the 
Matenalists from the Early Buddhist and Jain sources it seems probable 
that these early Materiahsts or at least one sdiool among diem believed 
in die validity of both perception and inference while ^ving pnority 
to perception and restriedng inference within the hmits of the verifiable. 


(95) The third group of Matenalists, as classiAed according to dieir 
epistemological dieories, is represented by Jayaiaii Bhatta's Tattvo- 
paplavasimha, which is the only extant audientic text of the Matenalists 
(lokayata). Although this work was pubhshed in 1940, veiy few 
scholars seem to have taken note of it. Ruben 1.1954),* Jadunadi Sinha 
Ci 9 S<S)* and Shatma (i9()o)‘ make no reference to it in discussing the 
plulosophy of die Matenalists and Chattop 3 dhyaya (1959), who 
professes to make a speciaUzed study of loldiyata-/ begins his book by 
lamenting the lack of any treatise of this school. 


(96) The Tattvopaplavasimha refers to another work of die same 
school, the Laksanasara (p. 10) or the 'Essence of Definition (?)’, 
which may be his own work since after criticizing two of the charac- 
teristics of percepdon (avyabhicSn, vyavasSyatmakam) according to 
the Nyiya defimnon (N.S. 1.1.4) he refers the reader to the above 
work for the enuasm of the other diaracteristtc (avyapadeiyam). As 
Ae editors have pointed out (pp. ui, iv), the reference in Sri Harsa’s 
^ndanakhandakhadya to a school of the Lokayatas, whidi like the 
Afi^yamika school of Buddhism and the school of Sankara is said 
to have denirf the validity of all means of knowledge (pramanas) is 
most probably a reference to dus school. 


w^Srtho vartate, viiejah punas CarvakairiokaySW- 

enuS “ arude on this subiect 

Bhatpi erne AgnosTOche 
^kenntni sfcn^ in, Wiener Zeitsdinft fiir die Kwde Sud-und 

Osnm^^d Axchiv for indische Philosophie, Band II', 1958. pp. 14,^^ 

» Suryey cf InJiao Phhsopfy, London, ipdo. 
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(si) The interest of dus school for us hes in the feet that it «-ni <r to 
throw some light on a school of thought mentioned in the Nikayas, 
which represented a standpoint of absolute nihilism or logical scepti- 
cism in rejecting all views but which at the same time has been ral M 
an ‘annihilationist' (ucchedavada-) or Matenahst school (v. infra, 335). 
It also appears to explain a certain usage (v. infra, ii^ of a phrase 
attributed to the early ftfetenalists which would otherwise be inexplic- 
able. ‘Warder has seen in this branch of Lokayata philosophers *not 
materialists but posidvists according to modem ideas' (pp at, p. 52) 
and says that 'we may perhaps connect Jayara£i Bhatta’s theory with 
Sanjaya Belattliiputta in the SamafifSaphala Sutta, which, however, is 
stated as merely agnostic or sceptic without positivist content* (M, 
p 53). He calls Jayatah Bhatta ‘a positivist’ (thid.) and this brandi of 
Lokayata as ‘the positivist branch* (thid.) which rejected perception 
whereas the 'ordinary Lokayata as desenbed in die Tattvasamgtaha 
and elsewhere allows perception as the only means of cognition* (M,), 
He adds diat this 'positivist trend may have been a later development 
in the Lokayata-Carvaka school rather than an early rival branch of 
BSrhaspatya’ (titd.) The editors of this text have also expressed die 
view t^t dus work 'carries to its logical end the scepucal tendency of 
die Carvika school* (p i) and have raised die question as to whether 
the author of this work is a mere sophist who has no views of his own, 
alihou^ th^ themselves do not think so (p xui)- 

(98) We may state at the outset that we do not agree with Warder’s 
assessment of this philosophy as positivism and our objection is not 
diat he IS, as he says at the end of his paper, applying 'modem philoso- 
phical terms* to 'anaent doctrines’ (v. op at., p. 62) Nor can we see 
much of a connection between this philosophy and die views expressed 
by the sceptic SaSjaya And since dus early school of absolute nihilists 
or logical scqitics, who have also been called matenahsts, seems to 
contain the b^c concepts of this philosophy we are more inchned to 
entertain the possibih^ that the germind ideas or die roots of this 
school go back to the penod of the Pah Nikayas and that this school 
was possibly an early nval branch of the odier school which at that ome 
accepted at least the vahdity of perception if not of inference as well 

(99) Since this work has been untranslated* and largely ignored since 
Its pubheation it seems desirable to give a bnef account of its nature 

‘ Except for a brief extract of the enuasm of anuniana in die Nyaya school, 
given in Radhaknshnan and Moore (ojs etf,pp 236-4^ 
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and contents before we form any conclusions about it. The work 
fflaimg to be^ as the editors have shown (pp. xi, mi) a text of the 
Lol^yata school The author quotes Brbaspati who is somcdmes 
mentioned by name with great respect (pp. 45, 88) and is once called 
die Sutral^- (p. 79). In die second paragraph of his work he dtes 
die proposidon 'earth, water, dre, aar are die real elements (tattvani); 
by their combination (anse) die body, the senses, objects and con* 
saousness* ‘ which Gunaratna in his Tarkaraliasyadtpika cpiotes’ as the 
statement of Vacaspati (=sBrhaspati). He also quotes with approval 
the sayings 'the worldly path diould be follow^ . . . fools and the 
wise are ahke in the eyes of die world’* which he attributes to the 
wisest of men (paramSrtfaavidbhih). 


(r(») And now be^ns the problem. He speaks of the tattvas (four 
elements) of the Lokayata, but shows that we have no grounds for 
affirimng that they are real He uses an epistemological argument: 
'We can talk of a means of knowledge (mana) only if it is valid 
(sallaksananibandhanam manavyavasthanam, bu the determination of 
a means of knowledge depends on its having die characteristic of 
existence) and die proof of the (existence of the) objects of knowledge 
(meyasdudh) depends on the means of knowledge but if diere is no 
means of knowledge (tadabhave) how can we spe^ of the real eidstence 
of both (objects as well as means of knowledge)’.^ This is not rknYiAd 
to be a disproof of Brhaspati’s proposition (quoted above) for it is 
“ assertmg diat eardi, etc., were tattvas he was indirecdy 
ratting to (pranbimbanirdiam, bu reflectmg) the feet that if even 
what IS widely accepted as real does not bear critical examination 
(vicaryamanam na vyausthante), then what of other thin® (bm 
anySm). But this is surely 3 departure fiom the materialist thesis, 
tor how can a person who does not believe in die objective existence 

‘ ««&«a«inyavifayasaip;fi5, p i. 

G^tna s quotauon adds caitanya as a by-pn)du« of the res^ yadi^ 
WtluvyapastqovSynnti tettvam tatsaraudSye 

pbced before indnya- m thw The addition of caitanya- attondv^^ 
^ * lanUto miugoWartttvyah . . . lokavyavah3ramp«ti sadtiau bSlapandtnm, 
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of (he material elements be called a matenalist^ Jayaiaji, thetefoi^ 
cannot be reckoned a matenalist^ as &r as his dieoiy of the external 
world is concerned. He seems to deny the real existence of both this 
world as well as the next^ in denying die reahiy of all tattvas and his 
work as its name imphes is intended to ‘upset all pnnaples’ (tattva- 
upaplava-) epistemological as well as ontological, and he claims to 
have done so at the end of his work (tadevam upaplutesu tattvesu, 
p. W 5 )- 


(loi) His epistemological argument (assuming diat his disproof of 
the pramanas is valid) only goes to prove diat we do not or cannot 
hum that there are re^ objects of knowledge and not that such directs 
do not exist. In other words, his argument should have led him to 
scepticism and not to nihilism But it is important to observe that 
nowhere in his work does he claim to be a sceptic or grant the posst- 
bihty of the existence of things even if he cannot know them. On the 
contrary he even uses metaphysical arguments (v. infra, 104) to dis- 
prove the existence of the soul He is therefore not a scepuc but an 
absolute nihilist m his metaphysics though he may be called a logical 
sceptic in so for as he is sceptical of (l e. doubts or denies) the possi- 
bihty of knowledge. 


(loa) Though he is not a matenalistv we may perhaps concede that he 
shows a certam pamahty for matenahsm m that he seems to nnply mat 
the material tattvas have a greater claim to reality by the common 
consent of the world (loke prasiddhani, p i) On pragmatic groun s 
(vyavaharah knyate) he says that we should believe m the eastenw 0 
the body, of physical objects (ghatidau) and of pleasure (snkl^) 
(p. r) and recommends as a wise saying that the Svay of me wo 
Oaukiko margah) should be foUowed’. As he thus seems to recommend 
the matenahst way of life, we may call him a pragmatic but not a 
metaphysical matenahst. 


(103) Jayarali’s work is almost exdusively devoted to epis^olog^ 
if not for a bnef section in whidt he criticizes the 

Nyaya (pp. 74 rS), Jamism (pp. 7 &- 9 )» _ m 

tpp. 8i-n) and Munamsa (pp. 82-3). We shril ^slate ^ ^ 
whidi he criticizes a Vedanta theory (not that of Sankara) of the at^ 
cinra this would tfarow some hght on die nature of his 
the question as to whether he is a positivist; He is conaang e 
that the soul (or pure ^) is of a blissfol nature (anandarup ) 
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absolute (kaivalyam). He proceeds as follows:* 'Those who posit the 
blissful nature and absoluteness of the soul do not speak with reason. 
Why? If the soul has a blissful nature and it is introspective (svasam- 
vedyam), then this experience will be present (prasaktatn) in its satp- 
slnc state, in which case the effort to attain salvation is futile. If on 
the other hand this is not experienced in the sainsaric state, the soul 
would have the nature of being enveloped with primeval defilements. 
Just as a }ar when concealed under a doth is not recognized as a jar, 
the soul when smeared with defilements is not known as a soul but tins 
(argument) is false, since there is no congruity (vaisamylt) between 
the instance and the example. In the case of our not recognizing the jar 
when It IS hidden beneath the doth there is no contact of the jar with 
die organ of sense, owing to the doth aincealmg it and in its absence 
the sense-cogmtion of the jar docs not take place. But here in die ca w 
of what is covered with d^lements, what is concealed? The conceal- 
ment of the expenencer and the object of experience cannot take place 
for the expenencer (vedaka-) and the expenenced (vedyam) are of the 
nature of the soul. As in the case of the consaousness (vijnanam) of the 
Buddhists (BauddhanSm), it is expenenced in the presence or the absence 
of objects. Since introspecnbility is of the nature of the soul, it is ex- 
penenoed m the presence or the absence of defilements, as owing to the 
inacnvity (danatkaiatvat) of the defilements the soul perststs as a dif- 
ferent object But if the d^lements are identical with die soul, then in 
saymg the defilements are removed”, are you not saying that the soul 
IS removed, in which case it can be objected that there is no salvation!’* 


Yepj ^airfarOpam atmanah, kaivalyam abhidadhau te’pi yukuvadino na 
tevann Yady atmanah Snandarupaip svasatpvedyan ca, tadS saip- 

^vasthayam api tat vedyaiji prasaktaip, tataj ca mokiarthapiaySso msphalah. 
™ saip^vasthSyam na vedyate anadimalavagunthitam atmanah svarfipam. 
patanta^ ghaje ghatabuddhir na hhavan, evam malahpte 9tmam atma- 

Tiifin i I™ j*^^*** d^iantaiBrstantikayoh vaijamyat— 

ju . papbnddhir na hhavau pat5ntardhane sati indnyena sakam 
^andho ifisn t^vad ghate nendnyajam vijnSnam sampad^m Dia tu 
P^^vagimthan^ kasya vyavadhanam knyate? na vedyavedakayor 
^^“dhanam fa^te Vedyaip vedakan ca atmasvarupam eva— yatha Baudd- 
W svasai^yaip vi,55nam tac ca wsayasadbhSve 'pi vedyate tadabWpi 
^vedyam avarapam mLadbWpi 
^lasj«kiaaftaratvfid atmano •rthintamtvenavas- 
hhavatiJ sthtam malam, tada'malany apaniyante’ kimuktaip 

I P®®y®*«. ataS ca mok^havaprasangah, pp. 81, 8a. 
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(104) In all his crinasms of the atman-theones, Jayaiafi is employing 
dialectical arguments to disprove his opponent’s Aesis. In the above 
instance, it would be seen that he tak^ up the proposition p ^tma 
anandarupam), put forward by hts opponent. He then says that p im- 
plies the trudi either of q ^tma anandarupam svasamvedyam) ornot-q 
(atma Snandarupam av^yam) Both lead to contiadicnons showing 
that p is false, q implies r (moksardiaprayaso nisphalah), which con- 
tradicts one of the propositions or assumptions of his opponent’s 
^tem. Not-q is self-oontradictoty, since q is self-evident (cp. vedyam 
vedyakati ca atmasvarupam eva). Therefore, his opponent’s thesis p, 
is false. They are not Ae arguments of a positivism* who wishes to 
show diat no meaning can be attached to die concept of an itman 
(soul) and hence it should be dispensed with, but the kind ofaigument 
Aat any metaphysiaan would employ against (to use a phrase of F. H. 
Bradley)* his ‘brother metaphysiaan’. 


(105) The rest of Jayara^i’s work is devoted entirely to the discussion 
of epistemological topics. He cntiazes theories of the vahdity of 
knowledge put forward by the Nfimamsa school (pp aa-7) 

Buddhists (pp. 22-32). Almost half the work is concerned with die 
cnocism of the validity of perception as upheld tn the NySya (pp a-2^ 
by the Buddhists (pp. 32-58), in the Mimimsi (pp. 5®^0 ^ 

Sankhya (pp. 61—4) It is followed by the crinasm of the dieoiy of 
inference (anumana) in the Nyaya (pp 64 “ 74 ) 

(pp 83-X09). The concluding section is a cntiasm of knowledge 
on authority (jabda-, aptokti-), where the apaurusqm- dieory Qjp 
116-20) and the views of the grammanans (pp 1105) discusse . 

A page or two is devoted to the cnoasm of the ^rdiapatn (presump ) 
non) — theory of Mimamsa, as well as upamana (companso^ an 
abhava (neganon) as means of knowledge (pp. 109-13) SaM va- 
(mclusion) and amhya- (report) are dismissed m two sentence 
the former being subsum^ under inference (anumana) and the a 
under scnptural tradition (agama). The space devoted » rach p V 
reflects to some extent the importance attached to these meones a 

penodm which he wrote, but we cannot fell to observe that e 

his work with the cnnctsm of percepnon and then only ^es on 
dicf-iiss the problems of the validity of knowledge in general o^ 
ing also the space allotted to the cnoasms of percepnon one gets 

‘ Cp Wittgenstein, Traetana Zogico-Phlosopl^> 

* Appearance and Second Kdicion, Londo^ 19 j P 1 

wiAtapliyMcian with a tivsl dwoiy of &st pnnaples 
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itnpiesaon diat the author thou^it diat if perception, which was 
tuuversally accepted and that even by some of the Materialist sdiools, 
was demohshed, it goes without saymg that no means of Icnowledge 
could be vahd. 


(lotQ His techmque of argument is tliroughout the same and his 
cridcisms are almost invariably directed against some specific theory. 
We may illustrate this by taking a few passages. In cnriazii^ the 
Buddhist theory of perception, he takes up die definition of perception 
m the Nyayabindu (luj), viz. 'perception is fiee of construction 
(kalpana* podham) and is incorrigible (abhrantam)’.' He argues as 
follows: ‘One diould not say this since the sense of “free" (apoha) 
in the phrase “fiee of construction” is not to be found. Then is kalpana 
Itself to be excluded (apohy^? What is kalpana? Is the consciousness 
that arises with qualifications of quality, motion, spedes, etc., kalpans^ 
or is kalpana the consaousness that produces memory or is it of the 
nature of memory, or does it anse from memory, or is it a reflection 
of the contact with speedi, or is it the apprehension of speech, or is it 
of an undear nature, or has it die nature of apprehending unreal objects, 
or IS It itself unreal or is it the seeing of objects accompanied by 
inference (tnrfipalhnga-* gato'rthadtS), or is it a reflection of objects 
past or future?” 


‘ Pntyaksam kalpaiSpodham abhiSntam, p 

Ut ‘the middle term which has the tiiree diaiactensncs (of a valid syllogisiny 
Vtt csostrace (of the middle term) m the probandum, in what is hke the 
CT ***““ « vhat «s not Gike the pnbandumy (annmeye’tha 

sad^ ntoutoti), v. Randle, Indian Lapc in Ms Earljr Schoab, pp. 

a^ 1 DinnSga, London, ipaS, pp. aa-sj 

M aicheaski. Fcmmk Digdi. p 503. 53 .0 and 53 n. He gives tL fom^ 

xJ ** ^ (the fire on the mountain) 

W M IS present m XP (there is smoke in the kitchen which has fire) 

13 J Mis not pr^tin X-Not-P (there is no smoke an the lake which has no 
l«Ip 4 .«a^MSv apohyarthasambhavat Nanu 

viiSS^L S kalpana* Kun giinaealanajStyadivMesanotpSditani 

^ abhiKpavafi pratitir tS 
nhadrgva, autamgalarthamrbha^ va* 

avidvaiiS»L®^*i***^.^®*?'*‘ ’™*“®n°^aditaip vijBanam kalpaidl; tat kim 

kdpaifitvamadSul^. *^<*y^»g^ana,3ti«diviSesanotpSdyatVBna 

janakatvShhavad eva afcalpaifitvam. 
y®ianagunacalanaiatyaditnSesanoqiadyatvenakapIaia^ tathijisavisayatp 
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‘Now if kalpani is the consciousness that arises with the qualifica- 
tions of quahty, morion, speaes, eta, does it anse itom unmam fwt 
qualifications of quahty monon, specie^ etc., or from manifest (qualifi- 
caoons)^ If It IS from unmanifest qualificabons, it will not do, as there 
would be no Icalpana since it cannot be produced by what is umnanifest; 
But if kalpana anses from matufest quahficarions of quahty, motion^ 
species, etc., does the knowledge of ^Ipana (kalpanajiianam) have an 
object or have no object? If the knowl^ge of Imlpatul has an object, 
It will not do, for even when it produces quahty, motion, speaes, etc, 
It will not be Icalpani, owmg to the incongruity of die presence of an 
appropnate object. If kalpana has no object, then die absence of an 
obj'ect being itself die cause of kalpana, there would not arise the 
qualifications of quahty, motion, speaes, etc. If it is without an object, 
then dieie would be no knowledge of kalpana, nor knowledge of 
no kalpana (akalpanajnanam) but pure knowledge. If kalpana has 
die nature of knowledge^ all knowledge would be knowledge of 
kalpanS.' 

‘Now if kalpana is die knowledge diat produces memory, it will not 
do, for memory anses even from the sedng of form^ etc, and that is 
not kalpani.* 


(107) It will be noticed from the above that Jayarah’s mediod of attack 
conrists in taking the concept of kalpanS, su^estfflg vanous altemauve 
defimtions, showing diat some of diese defimoons (e g. smnyutp^- 
kam jnanam kalpana) do not apply, whde others (eg gunacak^ 
jatySdivriesanotpaditam vijnanam kalpan^ lead to contradicuons. Ine 
concept of kalpana is therrfore presumed to be self-contradict^® 
a defimuon which contains this concept is untenable Smre the 
defimtions of perception are ad untenriil^ it is assumed diat no true 
account of perception is possible and therefore percepuon as a means 
of knowledge is invahd. 

(108) The enudsm of the Nyaya account of percepuon proceeds m 
camilar Imes. The author takes up the defininon of percepuon as gi 



tarn, gnnaealanajatyadijanyatve pi na kaJpanatvOT annww^j iatenSwe 
vasyanativilieh Atha nirvisayam sat kalpanS tada 

laranaiji na gunacalanajStyadiviSesanajanyatvain; ® ifiSnSmiatayS « 
na kalpana]iSkiaiji, napysialpanajfiSnaffl, jBanamattata sya^ ] 

kalpanatve sarvaip jnanaip, kalpan^fiSnaip ^t j. j,^„sd am snuiir 

M. t^alnana- tan aVU 


u^md^att^ na ca kalpanitvam Qp M,PP 
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in the Nyayasutra (1.1.4), viz. ‘Perception anscs from contact between 
sense^igan and object, is detenninate (avyapadeiyam), non-erroneous 
(avyabbicari) and non-erratic (vyava^yatmakam)’.‘ Jayat^i argues 
as fellows:’ ‘It is non-erroneous (avyabhican) . . . (die text is here 
defecuve and words have been omitted) . . . Does its non-erroneous- 
ness consist in its arising from an abundance of non-defecove causes or 
m die absence of obstacles or m the effiaency of die process or in any 
odier way? If its non-ertoneousness arises from an abundance of non- 
defective causes, m what way is the non-defective nature of the causes 
known.^ It is not from perception, since die proiidcncy of die eye, etc., 
IS beyond the grasp of the senses. Nor is it from inference, since one 
does not apprehend a basis for inference (lingantara-). Is not (then) this 
very knowledge the basis, which gives nse to the knowledge of its 
excellence? If so, the mutual dependence results in a difficulty. And 
what is It? A suspiaon of defect in a cognition which arises in depen- 
dence on the virtues and defects of the senses, is not dispelled as in the 
case of a consciousness of sound produced by the effort of a person*. 

(109) Jayarah seems to have picked out the characteristic of avyabhi- 
can despite die feet that avyapadesya- occurs earlier m die definition 
in order to spodight the fact that since perception cannot be shown to 
be non-erroneous it must be erroneous. This he demonstrates by 
ajffiesnng different senses of avyabhican and arguing that die trudi 
of none of them can be established. 


We may now draw our conclusions. The terra ‘posmvism’ has 
^ apphed to characterize die philosophy of Comteand his successors 
use of dieir anxiety to nd philosophy of speculative elements and 
nave iQ b^is in the data and mediods of the natural sciences.* Empiri- 

^1.^™”® positivists because of their 

rejection of metaphysics and attempt to confine philosophy 


K&x vyava^^t- 


— p. 2. 

’•^adustaterAas^dohotpadyatvcna.ahoswdbad^ 
anyatha va? Tad yady aduaa lmra leasandohot)- 
ptahiaksena-n^^iTr?!^ adustafi keiUtnagamyatei* Na 

nSpyanumanenalin^taiSnavagateh. 


KiScaindnyanam gunado^tayatv. 
dosaJanJa nauvartate puinvySparo^aditaSabdavijiSna iv^ 0^ 

’ Baldwin, Outmary cfPhhsophy Psyd«,b,sy, * v. PosiUvran. 
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to the results of observabon. Mote recently, the term has been used of 
the philosophy of the Logical Positivists' (the Vienna Gtde, Witt- 
genstein of the Traetatus Logteo-Phtbsophicus, Ayer of Languagt, 
Truth and Loffc) who while i^ecting metaphysics have broken away 
from the narrow empiricism and p^diological atomism of positivists 
like Mach and Hume and have endeavoured to base thdr posiuvism on 
logical foundations.^ Hie term is also sometunes loosely employed to 
refer to the modem Analytical Philosopher^ who are really the succes- 
sors of Russell and Moore. None of ^ese positivisits have attempted 
to disprove the vahdity of perception and inference by metaphorical 
arguments as Jayani£i does. On ^e contrary, th^ have been anxious 
to preserve the vahdity of perception and inference as recognized 
meAods of knowing in the natural saences, although they have tiled 
to rid these concepts of speculative assumptions and hnguisnc con- 
fusions The only point of companson that we can see is that like 
Jayarafi the modem positivist will also say that there are no ultimate 
‘tattvas’ in a metaphysical sense, but the latter would not try to deny 
or disprove dieir existence and would merely hold that assertions 
about such super-sensuous realities are stncdy meamn^ess We cannot 
therefore agree with Warder’s description of Jayarafi’s sdiool as 
'positivists according to modem ideas’. 

(in) The anxiety on the part of the positivist to save saenoe and 
ehmmate metaphj’sics led him to formulate the Venliration Pnnapl^ 
die acceptance of which almost became some time ago the hallmark o 
a positivist When we observe that the second group of Matena sts 
^roup (2)) did almost the same for similar reasons in nymg ro 
tinguish between empincal or verifiable inference and unvenfiab e or 
metaphysical inference (tuproj 94), it is this school whiih best deserves 
to be called the positivist sdiool m Indian tfaon^t 


(112) Nor can we see the connection that Warder sees 
Jayarah's theory and the thought of Sanjaya The most we cm s^ 
that if JayaraSi’s denial of knowledge led him to scepticism ra er 
to nihilism, as it ou^t to have, then we may have argued ' 
possibly similar to the grounds on whidi Safijaya acc^il^P 
though we have no evidence whatsoever as regards the 'I 

c . All ♦i,»*™4ntnr«iruBiBthatSaniayawasaaoepnc, 


* y. Wamodi^ Enfdah Phdotophy anet 190^ Ch IV WaHiodc uses die 
*posiuvi5^ of die Logical Positivist (v pp S6> 

* y. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, pp ijfi " 
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■who granted the possibihty of transcendent truths (e.g. hoti Tathagato 
paraMna, etc., v. infia, 17^ without denying them outright and 
Li is a sufficient ground for us to distinguish between tiie philosophies 
of the two. 

(113) The suggestion made hy tlie editors of tiiis text and hy Warder 
tiiat tiiis sthool of thouglit represents a later trend which carried to its 
logical end the sceptical tendency of the Lokayata sdiool cannot 
enwely he put aade. Once die validity of inference was denied, as it 
■was, at some time, in die main branch of this school, it is evident that 
perception could not stand for long on its own feet. Besides, it is clear 
that Jayarl^i is entiemng the views prevalent during his time and from 
tiiese criticisms alone we cannot deduce that there was a primitive core 
of bdiefs m tins sdiool, which go back to earher times. But when we 
find a reference in the Pah Nikayas to the existence of a school of 
Lokayatikas, who were absolute nihihsts and who probably denied 
the truth of all views, it raises a strong presumption as to whether we 
should not trace the origins of the school of Jayaraii to an early rival 
branch of the other reahst school or schools of Materialism. 

(114) As we have already seen (v. supra, 57, 58), in die Sarayutta 
Nikaya there is a mention of two brahndns, called lokayatiki, who 
mterview the Buddha. One of die views that Aey hold is that ‘nothing 
exists’, which accorchng to the Corny, -was a Materialist view* (v. 
supra, 59). 

(i 14A) The view that ‘nothing exists’ is in fact occasionally mentioned 
elsewhete in the Nikayas in contrast to its opposite, namely that 
‘everythmg exists’ (sabbam atthi), both of whidi are said to be two 
extreme ■views, which the Buddha followmg the middle -way avoids.* 
In a similar manner is juxtaposed the ‘view of personal immortahty’ 
(bhavaditthi) and die ‘annihilauonist view* (vibhavaditthi).* It there- 
fore seems reasonable to suppose that the view that ‘nothing exists’ is 
also a rei^cM'aditdu. Now this latter term seems to denote the Matenahst 
philosophies mentioned at D. I.34, 5, all of which are said to ‘posit the 
cutting off (ucchedam), the destruction (vinasam) and the annihilation 
(piiiavam) of the person’*. This means that it is very probable that the 

' n’athi sabbam inithuttan u, dve uceheia dtah^ a veditabba, 

, ~ ^ ’ sabbam atthia eko anto sdibaip natdua duayo ana>, S II 76* 

ditduyo bbavadiabi ca ■vibhavadittfai ca Ye . . . bhavaditti^ 
^na . . ■vibhavadinhq^ te pau^viniddba. Ye ■vibfaavadialiim rilicdl . . bhavsulit- 
flu|^tepanvimddte,M.I.p 65. 

sanassa ucchedaip ■yimsam ■vibhavaip paSnapenti, D. 1 34 
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tlieoty that 'nodung exists’ tras cither one of or was closely assodated 
with die Materialist theories at the time of the Pali Nikiyas. 


(115) If so, what could diese two lokayata-matenalist' views^ one 
holding diat ‘nothing exists’ and the other that ‘eveiydiing is a 
plurality’, be^ We may identify the second with that school of 
Matcnalists who upheld die reality of the elements, which is itpte- 
sented by Ajita Kesakambali m the Nikayas who speaks of the existence 
of at least Ac four elements, earth, water, fire and air (D. L55) and 
which appears to be similar to if not identical with Ae first sdiool of 
matenalists^ propounding a dieory called ‘Ae-soul-is-die-same-as-Ae- 
body’ dicoiy (tajjlvataodiania-) in Ac Sutrakrtanga (2.J.p=a.i 19, 
SBE., Vol. 45, p 342). According to Silanka’s interpretation (x 
supra, 85) there is anoAer sdiooI of Materialists mentioned in the 
SQtiakrtanga at 2,1.10 (=2 i Jii, 22, SBE , ibid.) wiudi speaks of five 
elements, including cdicr (aka&i) If Silanla's identification is correct^ 
Ais latter Aeory clearly brings out Ae plurality and Ae lealiQr of 
elements, which are described as uncreated (animmiya, akad^, eternal 
(sasata) and independent substances (animmawta, no kitoma, avanjh^. 
If Ac identity of Ae pluralist school wiA one of Aese sAook is 
correct, Aen the oAer lokayata Aeory, wluA denied Ae reality of all 
Aings looks very mudi similar to die absolute nihilism of JayaiaSi, 


(1 i(S) Hanbhadra in his SaddarSanasamuccaya speaks of Ae loKjratas’ 
(lokayatah) being of Ae opnion that ‘Ais world extends only as fir as 
what is amenable to sense-perception’.* From this one may argue t 
’lokayata-’ means 'what pertains to Ais world’ or Ae ’ph^sopb^ 
Ais-worldlincss or matenalism’ as Chattopadhyaya has done ^Ve 
cannot agree Aat Are was the onginal meaning of Ae worn (y. 
dc, 66 ) but Acre is no reason to doubt that at least one of Ae s 0 
of the Materialists believed m the reality of Ais world and it is sigi^- 
cant Aat Ae Matenalist Aeoiy referred to in Ae Katha 
fi.2.d) speaks of Ae existence of Ais world ^d the denial ^^e ^ 
ayam loko, nasti para 10, whiiA re translated by “ . 

world' There re no oAer'’ (pp. at , p 34 *?) Radhaknshnan 

> lolrayata- is used in other senses and lolayanka- for non-watenalist views 


ywlIirtdieNiiayas, v.«epni,59 u « ™/n, 

*Ie on Ae basis of the language used to describe diem, V »n/rB 

> Op at, vetse 80, lokayata vadantyevam. .,p S" 

‘ etavaneva loko’ yaip yavanindnyagocarah, op c« , P 5 b 

* Op at, p 3, Thus Loteyata meant not only Ae philosopny 01 
but also Ae philosophy of this woridlmess or matenaUsm. 
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‘this world odst^ diere is no odicr* (PU., p. 610). Now Medhauthi 
defining haitukah at Manu. IV.30 (o/>. e/t.^ Vol. I, p. 342) asserts that 
die nasdkas upheld die doctrines of ‘nasd paraloko, nasti dattam, 
nisd butam in’, i.e. ‘there is no next world, no (value in) giving, no 
(value m) sacrifice’. But the theory of the Materiahsts as defined in the 
Pall Nil^s is somewhat different. Whilst mentioning ‘natthi dinnam 
natthi hutaip’ (sSkr. nSsti dattam, nasd hutam), it also has the phrase, 
'mtthi a/am loka, natthi paro loko’ (D. I.55, M. ni.71). Prof. Rhys 
Davids has translated diis plirase as ‘there is no such thing as this 
world or the next^ but the phrase as it stands literally means ‘this 
world does not exist, the next world does not exist’. This has always 
presented a problem for while it is well known that die lokayata" 
matenalists demed the existence of the next world, it appears to be 
strange diat they should be spoken of as denying the existence of this 
world as well, particularly when they were elsewhere supposed to 
affirm positively the existence of this world. It is the discovery of the 
philosophy of Jayaiah whidi m^cs it possible for the first time to see 
diat there was a lokayata-matenaiist school which demed die existence 
of diis world as well. 


(1x7) We have, however, to &ce the problem as to how this theory, 
which demes the existence of this world as well as the next, comes to be 
associated with Ajita, who is represented as believing in the reality of 
^ four elements Was Ajita also a pragmanc Materialist hke JayaraSi? 
The more probable explanation seems to be that the Buddhists identi- 
fied all the known materialist views with A]ita, who symbohzes the 
pmosophy of Materialism, mconsistently putting together the tenets 
of mutually opposed schools smce they both (or all) happened to be 
m some sense (metaphysical or pragmatic) matenabsts. This is also 
^ssibly die reason why Ajita, while propounding the theory of the 
four dements (catumm^aUianko’yam punso) like the first school of 
Sfa^alists, mentioned in the Brahmajala Sutta (D. L34, ayam atta 
^1^‘^^^'^^hhuako . . .) also inconsistently speaks of the 


(118) ^le above evidence seems to pomt to the existence of at least 
tro schools of lokayata-matenahsts, the pluralist school of meta- 
pny^I iMtenahsts, who bebeved m die reahty of the elements and 
“nied only the existence of a next world and the mblist school of 
Fagmatic TOtenahsts, who demed the reahty of this world as weU as 
me next Since the matenahst philosophies (in India) as a whole and 
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Jayara$i*s lokayata in particular seem to be based on epistemologica] 
foundations, it seems not unlikely that dus early mhilist school of 
lolSyata -was a product of an epistemological nihilism, -which denied 
even the -vahdity of perception and paved the -way fbr die budi of 
philosophical Sccpdcism, which almost immediately succeeds it. There 
IS good reason to believe that the early lokiyata speculations were 
closely associated with the study of reasoning or the cultivation of the 
tarka-iastra and lokayata-materialism seems to have been an offshoot 
of lolmyata speculations in general, which were a brandi of bt 9 hnianical 
studies at one time (y. supra, 65). It is therefore veiy probable that it 
was this same sdiool of nihilist lokayata, which is rqiresented as a 
school of logical sceptics in die Dii^nakha Sutta I. 497 ~ 5 ° 0 > 
which denied die truth of all views, since a representative of diis sdiool 
IS called a matenahst (uochedavado, v. infra, lai) in die commentaiy 
(hfA. III.204) and as we liave shown there is textual evidence to 
condrm this view (v. tnjra, 334) In the light of the evidence we have 
ated. It IS difficult to resist die conclusion that this early lokapta sdiool 
of absolute niliilists, logical sceptics and pragmatic materialists were 
the precursors of die plulosophy of Jayaraii and were in time at least 
contemporaneous -with the existence of the Pali Nilmjras. 


(119) Dr Warder says that ‘another matenahst school seems to have 
appeared among die kings themselves and cspedally dieir nunist^ 
including perhaps the celebrated Vassakaia of Magadh% who m 

AnguttaraNikSya, Vol n,p. 17a, expresses a realist view in confonmty 

-widi Arthaiastra Lokayata’ (pp. eit, p. 55). But the context 
-warrants such a grandiose conclusion. Here VassakSra says t e 
holds die following view. If he who speaks of what he 1^ sren » 
"thus I have seen”, there is nothing wrong in it . . . of what he 1® 
heard as “thus I have heard” . . . of what he has sensed as 
sensed” , . . of what he has understood as “thus I 
there is nothing wrong in it’. The Buddha does not wholly 
this pomt of view and says that one should not assert eVOT w 
has seen, heard, sensed or known, of it is likely to ^ 
able. The Buddha makes die same point elsewhere ^ ^ 
he says that one’s speech should not only he trae but ° . 

useful (atdiasamhitam) and not morally hairnM^fanat^ ^^^^ 
VassalSra on the other hand seems to be satisfied ifson^ 
confines himself to the bare truth, as 

of its moral consequences This is not the doctnne of the Arttiasas 
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■whidi recommends the uttmnce even of untruths for the sake of 
polidcal expediency but appears to be his own personal view. The 
conteit is educal and one can hardly draw qiistemological or philoso- 
pliipal (inclusions from it, especially since Vassakara's statement is 
compatible with any philosopltical standpoint, idealist^ phenomenalist 
or realist. The fact t^t Vassakara as an important hbgadhan offidal 
may have studied the Artha£astra and tiie Artiia£astta gives a naive 
realistic account of the world has, in our opinion, little to do widi the 
view eiqiressed here. 

(120) Whatever diflerences existed among the Materialists on apis' 
temolo^cal matters they seem to have all agreed in cntidzing the 
autfaonty of the Vedas and die aigument from audiority. This probably 
goes back to the earliest times. In &ct, the original snmulus in the 
genesis of die Materialist philosophy may have been prodded by die 
hssausfaction widi the Vedic tradition at a ume when those who 
would not suil break with tradiuon found they could no longer agree 
widi the old tradiuonal knowledge and sought to replace acceptance 
of tradiuon and revelauon with metaphysical inquiry. The statement 
attributed to the Materialists in the SarvadarSanasamgraha that 'the 
impostors, who call themselves Vedic pundits are mutually destructive 
as the audiority of the jhanalmnda (section on knowledge) is over** 
thrown by those who maintain the authority of the kacmakinda 
(section on ritual), while those maintain the authonty of the 
jiunakanda reject that of die karmakanda’,* may have a history that 
goes back to the earliest phase of Materialism, ^ou^ this particular 
cntidism itself would not have been possible at least before the termina- 
tion of the Eariy Upanisadic penod for it was probably at this time 
that die original Vedas as 'i^l die traditional lore mcluding the 
Upanisads (v. Brh. z.4.10, 4.5.1 1) are said to have been breathed forth 
by the Supreme Being. 


(lai) According to die Sarvadaiianasatngraha, the Materialists criti- 
cized the £tuti or the revelational tradition as a vahd means of know- 
ledge on the grounds that die Veda is ‘invalidated by the defects of 
^ty, contradiction and tepebtion' (anrtavj^ghatapunacuktadosair- 
duritataya, p, 4). When therefore the Nyaya Sstra very much earlier 
says that ‘(accorcfing to some die Veda) is unreliable since it has the 
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probably tiyitjg to meet ihe cntiasms of the Materialists in pamcular, 
although view -was shared by the other heterodox schools as -well. 
At die time of die Pali Nikayas we find die statement attributed to 
Apta, die Materialist^ who says that ‘those who uphold the atdukavada 
are making a 61 se and baseless lament*.* Hete die cnticism is limited 
to die defect of fiilsity, probably because the term atthikaimda, is, in 
this context, used in a -wide sense to denote not only the nadn mnal 
philosophy of the Vedas but the philosophies of those heterodox sects 
as -well, wliidi believed in die concepts of soul, survival, moral respon- 
sibibty or salvation. The common factor of these heterodox schools 
barring die Matenalists was die behef in survival,* so die absence of a 
behef in survival is taken to be the dedmng charactenstic of a Matenal- 
ist, who IS as a consequence called one who subscribes to the natthi* 
kavada in the Pali Nikayas. This is dear from the use of the term 
natdiikavada in the Appannaka Sutta (M. I.403), where it is employed 
to denote the theory diat ‘there is no next world’ (natthi paro loko, 
M. 1.403) and -we observe the following polannes of usage: 


micchaditthi natdiikavado, M. I.403 
„ akinyav jdo, M. 1 406 

„ ahetu-vSdo, M. I.408 

sammiditthi atthikavado, M. I.404 
„ kinyavado, M 1 407 

„ hetuvSdo, M. I.409 


When therefore these terms ate employed together, e g. ahetuvSda, 
akinyavada, natdiikavada (M. in.78, II.31), they are not to be 

treated as synonyms but as -variants of micchiditdu.* Atdukavada-, 
therefore, as used by Ajita has a -wide connotanon and we cannot 
presume that his cntiasm is hmited to the Vedas diough it certainly 
would have induded it. 


(122) Let us now examine die kmd of argument that die hfatenabst 
dunng the time of the Pah Nikayas used in defendmg or proimg ms 
own beliefs and in cnnazing the theones of odieis. We have for this 


‘ Tesam tucchaip inus 9 vilapo, ye Jveo BtdukavSdaip vadanu, M 1 515 
• Even the Scepucs seem to have bdieved m survival in a pi^matic sense 


* "nie definition of natthika- as a 'sceptK^ nihilist’, of natdukadit ^ ” 
’scepticisin, nihihstic view, hetesy* and natthikavada- as ‘one -who ^ 

doctrine’ in the PTS Dictionary (r »-) is inacunite and imsleaaing, m 


die context of the P 5 h Canon 
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purpose to rely mainly on the account given of die Materialist schools 
in the Sutrakr^ga, since die Pali Niklyas (and their commentaries) 
which briefly state Ae doctrines of the Matenahst schools but not the 
reasoning behind them, ate not very informadve on this subject. 

(123) As for the luhtlist sdiool of lokayata-tnaterialists, we have no 
more information than what we have stated elsewhere (y. supra, 112; 
infia, 333, 334}. As we have said they appear to liave been logical 
sceptics, who denied the truth of all views, probably on epistemological 
grounds since there was no means of knowing anything, as even the 
validity of perception could not be rehed on. Ihe school on which we 
have the most ii^rmation seems to be the positivist school (v. group 
(2), supra, in), which upheld the priority of percepdon without 
deiqmg empirical or venule inference. But brfore we deal with 
them It is necessary to dispose of another school of Materialists, which, 
if ^ilinka’s interpretanon is correct^ rehed on metaphysical or a priori 
aiguments to construct their thesis of Matenalism. 

(124) The second book of die Sfitrakrtanga speaks of four kinds of 
people represenung four types of pblosophies. Of these ‘the first kind * 
of man is the person, who asserts that the-soul-is-the-same^die' 
body* (padfaame punsajae tajjlvatacchariiaetti, Su. 2.i.9),‘ i,e. the 
Matenahsts who identifi^ the soul with die body. This seems to be the 
same as die first of the seven schools of Matenahsts menuoned in the 
Btahmajila Sutta, which asserts that the ‘soul is of the form of the body 
and IS composed of the fijur great elements’ (atta riipi catummahl- 
bhuuko, D. L34). It was also probably the philosophy attributed to 
Ajita, who speaks of the ‘four elements composmg the person’ 
(tatummaMbhuuko ayam putiso, D. I.55) and much of whose 
language is m common with the account of the Sutrakrtanga,* though 
as we lave st^ested, doctnnes attributed to him seem to be of a 
wmposite diaracter (y. japm, ny). It also appears to be die nutiitnnm 
doctnne accepted on pragmatic grounds by the nihihst school of 
materialists as wdl#* 


‘ The M Jacobi’* translation is different (SBE , Vol 45) It wfll he 

mentioned -whete relevant. 

^tavantfiiu atthihi bhavanu with P. Id^takani attIfflB 
^wa^Ard Mag asandipanemni ptm^ ^imam paccagiiti vXr 
as^paficanfi pimiS maiam adaya gacchann, u wim r. 

the ta«» 5 ni (oj, at., p. i) and 
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(125) Now, It 15 said that ‘the second kind of person is one who asserts 
die existence of the five great elements’ (docce punsajae pancama- 
habbhutietti, SiL 2.1.X0). This would appear to be a second school of 
Materialists, asserting the reality of the five elements including akaja 
(akase paScame tnahabbhute, loe, eu.) if not for a qualification made 
towards die middle of this passage and the fact that we were led fiom 
the context to expect a different kind of philosophy. The Aidhama- 
gadhi text reads as follows pudhain ege mahabbhute, au ducce maha- 
bbhute . . . icccte pancamahabbhQya animmiya . . . satan€ sasata 
ayacefaattha, puna ege evam ahu- sato natthi vinaso asato natthi 
sambhavo (loe. at.). The presence of the word apcdiattha- seems to 
mean diat the person who held the reality of the five elements also 
believed in die reality of the atman as a sixth element, in which case 
diis IS not a Materialist philosophy at all and the passage may be 
translated as follows: 'Earth is die first element, water the second 
element . . . dius these five elements are uncreated . , . independent and 
eternal widi atman as the sooh (element); further, some say tha^ 
“there IS no destruction of that whidi is and no ongination of that 
which IS not”. Jacobi translates differendy following Sll 5 iika* taking 
"puna ege evam Shu” with the previous sentence as follows: 'Earth 

15 the first element, water the second element . . . These five demrats 
are not created ... are independent of directing cause or everything 
else, they are eternal Some say, however, that there is a sdf besides the 
five elements. What is, does not pensh, from noduu^ nodiii^ cranes 
(SBE., Vol. 45, p. 343). This translanon is permissible thou^ it deb- 
ates from the form in which the text is pnnt^, but it does not solve the 
problem for it means diat this passage is introduang not one 
theones, one a Matenahst theory and the other a Realist dieory w 
asserts die substantial existence of the soul as well. Silanka, as w ^1 
out (v Mgra, 8s), interprets the two dieones as dieLokSyaaflola^*^ 
mata-) and Ae Sankhya respectively. He distinguishw mis lo 
fiom the former which he ^s Tajjlvatacchariravada foDowmg 
Slitrakrtanga thou^ however he soil considers this a species 
loklyata ^ 

‘ TadevaiihhfltSUupa8camahabhOttayatma5a5^punatdseevatMhnh,<!P at, 

Vbl fol rS on So a 1 10 „ I » gg 

* Ayanca piatbamo purufastajjivatacchaiaavao^ op. at, , 

y Te catvamvidbasb^fivatacdiaiteavSdittO Idsayatil^ V, at , Vd , 

16 on SQ 2 1.9 
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(12Q If 'we accept this dualist interpretation and that one of the 
Aeoiies spoken of is Materialism, it is necessary to reconcile ourselves 
to the fact that it seems to be different from that of the nihilist and the 
empindst schools in diat it is a product of pure reasoning. The bcUcf 
in the plurahty of the elements is probably grounded on some such 
premiss as Svliat is disdnguishable is separable in reality*.* Since we 
can distinguish between ^e qualities of earth, fire, etc., diey liave a 
separate reahty. Now eadi of the real elements being real must have 
die diatacterisucs of Being. That whidi is real cannot be destroyed 
ance ‘there is no destruction of Being* (sato natthi viniso, loc. cit.y, so 
each of the elements is indestructible and hence eternal (sasata) and 
without end (aQihanas=Skr. anidhanah). Likewise since ‘nothing can 
come from Non-Being* (asato nattlu sambhavo), they must have had 
the quahty of Bdng for all nme; so that these elements could not have 
been created directly or indirectly (aiiimmiyi animmavita airada no 
kittima no kada^ be, eit.) and hence have no beginning (anat3ra, 
apurohit^. Again, each of these elements cannot affect the other 
dements fiir in such a case there would be loss of their Being and 
hence thqr are independent (satan^= Skr. svatantrah) substances 
(avanjha, Le, not void, bang plenums and not vacuums life the atoms 
o( Democritus). Tlus lauonal Atomistic Materiahst sdiool seems ^ 
therefore to have made considerable use of Uddalaka*s a ptmri premiss 
(v. si^ra, 25) diat ‘Bang cannot come out of Non-being* mudi in the 
s*™ way in which Empedocles and die Gredc Atomists, Leuappus 
and DOToentus, made use of Parmenides* a priori reasoning about 
Bang in die hi^ty of Greek thought.* The only reference to tiiis 
^ool outside Siltinka* that we have been able to find is by 
Y^wtatna, who after describing the nistikas who ‘spoke of 
™ bang composed of the four elements* (caturbhu- 

tatmakw jagadacaksate, op. err., p. 300) says: ‘But some who are 
mn^bat like the Catvakas (Carvikaikadeliyah) think that ak3£a 
IS the fifth element and speak of the world as being composed 


Hume makes good use of liiis premiss or pnnaple (as he calls it) in a different 
MBction, V op.ctt, p. 3S. What consists rf parts u; distinguishable Into them 
ana wlm IS distmguishdile IS separable. Cp p. 3a. 

* ^ ul”**** Plabtopfy, London, 1943, pp. 69, 95, 197. 

“wka mentions a school of Matenalists who believed ui as die fifth 



pUm Matenahsts consider ether as an dement the reference to five 

^ IS not wrong} ep. at*, Vol. H, fol x6 on Su. 2.X.9. 
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of five elements’.* But whether they grew out of the deducdve 
rational basis of tlieir doctrines and fell m line with the eplstem* 
ological outlook of the other schools, we cannot say m the 
absence of any evidence and we have therefore not included this 
school in our classification of Materialist dieones according to their 
epistemological doctrines, particularly smce ^ilinka’s interpretation of 
die passage in the SStrakrtinga itself is doubtful. 


(127) The other Posidvist school of Materialists appears to have been 
^e more vigorous and the better known, since it seems to have 
made a strong impact on the epistemological theories of Early Budd- 
hism. Most of the later accounts of this scliool take it for granted that 
its Materialist beliefs are a product of its epistemology. We have 
already quoted the views of 3 ilanka, who was of the opinion diat since 
the Matenalists held percepuon to be the only source of knowledge 
diey disbeheved in the existence of a soul (v. supnit 91). Gunaratna 
says the same* 'therefore, die soul, good and evil and their fruits, 
heaven and hell, etc , which others speak o^ do not oast since thQrare 
not perceived (apratyaksatvat)’.* 

(128) The behefe attributed to Ajita Kesakambali are preasely diese 
and we may presume that diey were amved at by this pnnaple of 
empincal reasoning, which as stated in the NikSyas was of the for^ 
aham etam na jansimi, aham etam na passami, tasma tam na^ T do 
not know and see this, therefore it does not exist’. Apia s beheis are as 
follows: 


(0 There is no soul. 'A person is composed of the four elements’ 
(catummahabhudko ayam punso). ^ . 

(u) There is no vahte in morcds or reltgiotts praeuces 1 nere 1 t 
value) in sacrifice or prayer (natthi yitdiam, natdu hutam) , 

(no value) m giving (natdu dinnara)’, ‘there are no good and^ 
actions, which bear fruid (natthi sukatadukkat^m 
phalflm vipako); ‘there are no (obligations to) one s paren t 
mata, natthi pita). 

(129) In holding sense-percepuon to 

I fd y thqr seem to have cntiazed not only the dauns to 


•Keattu CSrvSkaikadefiyS SkSiara paBcamaMbMuim abbiffl 
paficabhatatmalam jagadm 

»Tato yatpare jivam punyapape wtpbalani svarganaiaiBi 
tannasu, apraiyakfatvdii op or, p. joa. 
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of the Vedic scriptures (v. suprot X2i) but Ae claims to extrasensory 
perception or hi^er intuition (abMhM) on the part of some of the 
religious teachers of thar times. This seems to be the significance of 
Apia’s remark that ‘there are no -well behaved reduses and brahmins 
of good conduct, who can claim to know the existence of this world as 
wdl as the next by realizing this diemselves with their higher intuition’ 
(natthi loke sama^abrahmana sammaggata sammapatipannS ye 
imah ca lokaip parah ca lokam sayam dihinha sacdukatva pave- 
denUj/bc.cit.). 

(130) That empiricism was the keynote of thdr arguments is evident, 
when we ocamine the few arguments of the first school of the Material- 
ists recorded in die Sutiakrtanga. One of the arguments is that you 
cannot observe a soul separate from the body and therefore there is no 
soul apart from the body. The inference is direcdy drawn from obser- 
vation and IS inducdve: ‘As a nan draws a sword from die scabbard 
(fruib <uim abhmtwafdtta^ and shows it saying, “diis is the sword and 
dat is die scabbard” (ayam . . . asi ayam ko^, so nobody can draw 
(the soul from the body) and show (it saym^, “friend, this is the soul 
and that is die body” (ayam ... 5 ^ lyam saiiram). As a man draws a 
fflie fern the stalk of munja grass {muhtSb myarri) and shows it saying, 

this is the stalk and dat a the fibre” ... nuinfe ryom ucyom) 

We have underlined these examples given to illustrate the feet that the 
argument may have been suggested by what their opponents who hdd 
that ‘the soul was difihrent from the body** were claiming. For, in the 
Kai^ Upamsad (2.3.17) it is stamd that ’one should draw up from 
one’s body the mner-atman (antaratman) like a fibre from a 
of inufqa ^ss’* (antarStma ... tarn svaccharirat prayrkm rmmjSd 
wepi^). This was posably die subjective experience of a Yogin. The 
Budifeists while not commimng diranselves on this question as to 
whether the body was identical with the soul or was difierent from it 
since It is one of 'the dungs on which no defimte view was expressed’ 


sanram. Sejahaifimaekeipurisemuajao inyam abhjjnwa^ 
am uvw&ijisqjS, ayamauso inuSje jyam layam . . . Sa a i,p, Vd. a, foJ ri 
anno jivo annam satiram, {Kd. Cp. aSinain ijvam 
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(may! anelsamsika dhanunS dedtS, D. 1.191), diemsdves daimed that 
in cert^ jhamc stat^ one could ‘create p^chic selva out of this body’ 
(imamha ka} a annam kayam abhinimnunad . . . manomayain, D. 1 77, 
cp die attapanlabhas* or ‘the attainment of selva’, D. I.X95), 'viheie 
this ‘sdT (kaj'a-, attapadlabha-) appears to be difieient from body 
in die same vrzy in -nhich ‘the stalk of muhja grass is separate from die 
iibr^ the stalk bang the one dung and die fibre anotha, althou^ die 
fdite is pulled out of the stalk’ (f^vm namjo eycm inks, anno munfo 
anna mtajamhS tveva inkS pava&a) (D. L77) or in the same nay 

in t^hidi *a snord is difierent from die scabbard, the svord bong one 
thing and the scabbard anodia, altfaou^ the sivord is dratra from 
the scabbard’ (ayam art tQvm kosi, anno asi anno kosi, kosiyS tv’eva an 
psyalho, loc. A.). When, therefore, vre consider th6 context of dds 
aigument it a'ould appear that the Matenalists trere questioning and 
contesting the objeedve validiQ’ of these claims on die ground diat 
one could not demonstrate for all to see that sudi a soul or ‘selT tvas 
difierent from die body, since sudi daims could not be verified firom 
sense-experience. 

(13 1) The importance dut the hlateriahsts attadied to venficadon in 
die h^t of sense-experience is brought out in these arguments. The 
point of die above aigument seems to be diat no meaning can be 
attadied to die conc^t of 'difierent from’ unless it teas possible to 
observe a soul as separate from the body m this verifiable sense of 
*difierence‘. In the other aigument the importance of verifiability is 
more exphady brought out. One cannot speak of the existence of die 
soul unless the soul is verifiable by sense-eqienence and since no such 
soul is peredx-ed, it is diose leho say diat it does not exist (asante) or 
it is not evident (asanivijjamane) vdio -nvuld be m a king the ‘n^t 
statement’ (su}'akkha3'am=Skr. svakhj'itam) about it. This argument 
seems to h» e had its lepercusdons in Buddhism, where the Buddha 
appears to be maldng a similar aiddsm of the cono^t of Brahma, 
(y. itfra, 550, 552) and we may state it fully following Jacobi’s tiansla- 
don: ‘Those who maintain that the soul is something di ff ere n t fiom 
the body cannot tell whedier die soul (as separated fi»m the body) is 
long or small, whedier globular or drcidar or triangular or square or 
hexagonal or octagonal, vdiether black orblueorredoryeHoworwhit^ 
whedier of sweet smdl or of bad smell, whether bitter or pungent or 
astringent or sour or sweety whedier had or soft or heavy or h^t or 


'» nfto, 528-535. 
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cold or hot or smooth or rough. Those ttofore who beh^ that 
them tt and exists no soul speak die truth’.* The argument is that the 
soul cannot be seen since it has no visible form (long, 
or colour ^lue); Ukewise, it cannot be smelt (sweet smell), tasted 
ftitter) or known by touch (heavy, cold). Hence it cannot be per- 
edved and one cannot speak of that which is not perceivable as 
enstmg. The Materialists seem to have adopted Berkeley’s rapinasi 
ptinaple of, esse est percipi, and argued tha^ non perapi cst non 
esse. 


(13a) It is, however, necessary to observe that even this argument is 
not an abstract one, entirdy evolved by the Materialists, but seems to 
have been su^sted by and spedfically directed against dieir oppo- 
nent’s dieories about die atman or jiva. It would be seen that the 
Itman has shape and size according K) some Upamsadic concepdons. 
At Katha 3.3.17, the atman is ‘of the size of a thumb* (angujtamatrah) 
and at Cfaindogya 3.i^.3, it is said to be ‘smaller than a grain of rice’ 
(aniySn vriheh). Likewise the Jains held diat die soul Qiva) took the 
shape of each body. Some of the Ajivakas seem to have beUeved that 
the ‘soul was octagonal or globular and five hundred yojanas in 
extent** Qivo atthamso gulaparima^dalo, yojanani rata panca, Pv. 57, 
verse ay). As Basham has shown, according to late Ajivika sources the 
soul was blue in colour.* The abhijad doctnne* may posribly have 
been based on briiefs about the colour of the soul and it may be 
noticed diat the colours mentioned here are also the colours of die 
abhijads and are stated in the same order diough the distinction between 
the white (sukka) and the pure white (paiamasukka) is not made. 
These conceptions may have been suggested by experiences in trance- 

(^237 

_ ' Anno bhavati live aniuunsaiitam,tainbateevai|i no vipadivedenti,ayain3ugo, 
ajS diheti v5 ha^n v5 panmandaleu vS vaqeu va taipsed va cauiaijiseti iS 
^nten va cbalaipsieti yi attaipseti ^ kinheu riileu v5 lohiyaiSiidde sukkileti 
vi subbhigandhett vS dnbbhigmdheei va atteti vS kapiSu v5 ka^u iS ambiied 
iS nahmeti vS kabkhadeu 1 ^ maueti yi gunifiti va labuSa vfi rieu ^ urineti iS 
luddheti ira lidddieti vi evatp asante asaipvihanSne iesnn taip suyakklSyain 
bl^o,Sa a.r.9.VoI a,fbLii. 

The oonunentaty (Patamatthadlpanl, III.S53) «ys that ‘the sold is some- 
u®M octagonal and sometunes ^obnlac' 0*vo kai^ attfaai|i;o kadact gulapan- 


* ‘ ■ colour of a palid finite, whidi is blue. 

cijlananons are, however, possible; v. G. P. Malalasekeia and K. N. 
^^f™nasetSad&innatt(lthel{aceQutstimf^.ji-^mip 39, fii. i. 
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states as Buddhaghosa has suggested.* Even the Buddhists while dis- 
pensing with the concept of a substantial soul, speaks of the ei^enence 
in jhamc states of a ‘consaousness (vihnanam) as bemg aHarTiwt to 
(ettfaa sitam, ettha paobaddham) though separate from the body of 
the four elements . . . like a blue, orange, red, white, or yellow stnng 
running dirou^ a diamond, bngh^ of Ae purest water, octagonal in 
shape (atthamsa-), well-cut, clear, translucent flawless and perfect in 
every "wf .* The Materialist cntiasm was, therefore, probably directed 
against the objectivity of these claims in view of the feet that they could 
not be demonstrated as venflable m die hght of sense-expenence. 

(133) That the positivism of these early Materiabsts was pethaps not 
entirely based on this psydiological empiricism is suggested by an 
aigument against die concept of the atman based on an elementary 
linguistic analysis This argument occurs as late as die verses quoted 
in the Sarvadarianasamgraha but there is some reason to suppose that 
these verses preserve some of the primitive views of the Materialists. 
Besides, the aigument has its counterpart m the early Buddliist teas, 
^ where die Buddha says that one should not be misled by language in 
talking about an atman (v. mfra, 533) The question as to whether the 
Buddhists borrowed die aigument ^m the Matenabsts (or vice versa) 
or whether they both used it more or less contemporaneously for a 
common purpose depends on the mediodological catena that we 
adopt* but there is no gainsaying die feet that both the Materiabsts as 
well as the early Buddhists appear to have used this aigument agamst 
the atman-tfaeonsts, whether they were influenced by each other or 
not. TTie argument is, however, more expbddy stated by the Matenal- 
ists and seems to be a cntiasm of one of die earbest conceptions of die 

' He says (DA 1 119 ) that those who consider diat the soul has matenal or 
visible form (rQ^ attati) do so on the grounds that the colour of their meditanonal 
device (kasmatupam) is the soul, taking the consaousness that prevails in tdauon 
to It as his own, he, however, distinguishes the AjiviLas and othets who amve at 
sunilar conclusions on purely logical grounds RQpt atta’n adisu kasiaarSpatp 
at^ti tattfaa pavattasaiifiai)! c’assa saniiS n gahetva va AjIvaLa'dayo viya tddeamat- 
ten'eva v3 

’ Ayaip kho me kayo catumahabbiitiko . . idanca pana me viSninaip ettha 
sttaip ettha patibaddhan*ti Seyyatldl pi . . . maw vdunyo subho jaumfi aghaniso 
supankammakato accho vippasanno anavilo s^bSkSnuampanno, tatia suttam 
3vutamn!lamvapitaqivalohitaipvSodatamv3pan^i]suttaqiva,D lyd. 

* I e if we go stnctly by the pnnaple that whatever occurs in a later text is in 
fact later in ongin, we would have to say that the Buddhists were the first to use 
this argument but this need not necessarily be true 
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mpaning of^ords, namely diat the meaning of -ft’ord is an objca. nie 
■word for 'mearang’ and ‘object’ in Indian tliought is the same word 
‘artfaa’ and the or^odox conception as noted by Kalidasa is that ‘the 
word and the object ate closely allied’.* According to the Piirs'a 
MimSi ysS, the relation between die word and its meaning is natural, 
necessary and eternal* Tins means diat die word T must have an 
object whidi must be the substantial ego. Arguing from logic to reality 
one nay hold that T — statements must liavc as their subject a sub- 
stantial pure wlndi is the ontological subject of the predicates. 
The Materialists contested tills belief or argument ur^ng that the 
subject of statements such as ‘I am fat*, etc., is die body w'hich alone has 
die observable attribute of fatness,* while phrases sudi as ‘my body' 
have only a metaphoncal significance^ and would mean ‘the liody that 
is r just as when we speak of ‘the head of Rahu’ we mean ‘the head 
diat is lUhu’.* The Matenahst thus seems to have pointed out on the 
basis of an elementary hnguisdc analysis diat it is false to conclude that 
every proper or common name or grammatical sul^cct entails the 
emstenoe of a specific ontolo^cal entity, to which it refers. 

(13^ The other arguments recorded of die Materialists arc all of the 
nature of dfficrucave hypothetical syllogisms of the form modus tollen- 
00 tollens, where the implicate is a proposirion whidi is observably 
^ordsurd cntaihng the felsity of die implicans. Hus seems to have 
^ a fevounte type of argument employed by disputants against 
opponents dunng the time of die Pali Nikayas and die Buddhists 
a so iM arprnienm of this same kind against their opponent’s theories 
. mjra, opj-yio). It consists in taking an assumption or proposirion 

LS ^ ” observably false (or absurd),’ thus implying 

if * SfJ P«P°«t‘on is false and untenabk, vl ® 


notq 

Thetefoi 


re, not p 


.. , „ muted bke the word and us obiecL Raghuvam,.- 

^ aupadnkah, 9,. ch., p 6. 

a penally known as rakctio ai ahsurium. 
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In Indian lo£^c this would foil under tarka (v. Nyjya Sutta, 1.1.40} i.e. 
indirect proof or confutation. Here again the evidence is from die 
Sarvadarianasamgraha but the subject-matter appears to be early. The 
atguments are sometimes stated in the form of rhetorical questions but 
they can be easily converted into propositional form. We may illustrate 
this by stating the arguments in propositional form and companng 
them with the actual form in whidi they arc stated. Most of the argu- 
ments are against tlie validity of the sacrifice. 

(i) If ‘beings in heaven are gratified by our offering die iraddha 
here’ (p), then 'food given below should gratify those standing on the 
housetop’* (q), but q is observably false and absurd, implying the 
falsity of p. lie implicate (i.e q) is however stated in die form of the 
rhetorical question, ‘then why not give the food below . . .’. 

(11) If 'die £taddha produces ^tification to those who are dead” 
(p), then '(offerings in their home should} produce gratification to 
travellers’ (q). But q is observably false and absurd. Here the implicate 
IS stated in die form of the proposition ‘here, too, in the case of 
travellers when diey start, it is needless to give provisions for the 
joumc^’.* This is really an implicate of the implicate but die logic of 
the argument remains the same. 

(135) There is a similar aigumcnt implying die falsity of the belief in 
survival* 

(ill) If 'he who departs from the body goes to another world’ (p) 
then ‘he would come back for love of his kindred’ *(q). But p is observ- 
ably false implying the falsity of p. 

(136) This last (i.e 111) is among the proposinons which PaySsi puts 
to die test by devising experiments to test its validity instead of being 
merely sansfied with anecdotal or common-sense observanons Payasi, 
who also appears to belong to the Posinvist brandi of the Matenalists, 
deserves to be mennoned separately since he adopts the Materialist 
philosophy of hfe on the basis of empincal arguments and experimental 
evidence.^ The dialogue between PSyasi and Kassapa, whidi is re- 
corded in the Payasi Sutta (D. II 316 ff.) is said to have taken place 
some time after the death of die Buddha.’ It shows that at least by this 

* Cowell’s Translation, SDS , p xo Wc liave not quoted die Sansknt text 
here since it does not affect die form of die atgument 

Ridien, qp. at, p. lop, Payasi machte noch ein anderes kftni^cnes 
Experiment 

* V. Prof Rhys David^ Dialogues qf the Buddha, SBB , Ved in, p 347* 
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if not earlier,* some people had thought of consciously devising 
experiments to test die validity of a theory, however ill-conceived and 
ill-devised the expenments im^ have been, and dther accepted or 
rq'ected the theory on the basis of the results obtained. 


(137} P 3 ^ recounts a senes of such expenments that he has per- 
formed with negative results in order to test die validity of die belief 
in surrival. He approaches those who have led an immoral life when 
tfa^ are grievously ill and about to die and enjoins them to return to 
him if they survive In an unhappy state and inform him about their 
condition CD. II.320). He likewise approadies diosc who have led a 
moral life and instructs them accordmgly (D.II. 323, 326). These 
expenments, he says, had negauve results since none of die subjects 
came bade after survhnng death to tell him about theur phgjht. 


(138) The next set of experiments he mendons are designed to test 
whether a soul escapes from the body at death. However crude his 
sxperiments are, he seems to have taken great care in arran^ng them. 
He puts a man (a thief) alive mto a jar, closes its mouth securely, 
covers it over with wet leather, puts over that a duck cement of moist 
places die jar on a furnace and kindles a fire. When he bdieves 
that die man is dead, he takes down the jar, unbinds and opens its 
mouth and quickly observes it with the idea of seeing whether bis soul 
Ksues out 0 . III.332, 333). His failure to observe such a soul is taken 
M whence that there is no soul. Another expenraent diat he performs 
B dat of weighing (tulaya mlayitva) a man’s body before and after 
(rath. It is presumably assumed dat if the -wei^t is less after death, 
™en somedung has left the body, namely his soul, but Payisi finds to 
to consternation that after deadi the body was heavier (garutara-) so 
tot It was evident to him that no soul had left the body (D. III.334). 

yet another of his gruesome expenments he kills a man by stnppmg 
° sinews, bones and marrow, turning him around 
w ente is almost dead to see whether any soul escapes from his body 
1 . n.33^. Again, he flays a man alive cuttmg off his integument 
nerves, bones and marrow to see whedier at any stage he could 
0 a^souL This is probably based on the conception of the souls 
m ai^ya Upanisad 2.1-5, which speaks of five souls*, die one 
rased m die odier. All these expenments assume diat die soul is 


^ ™™toservable or material substance, possessed of weight located 

m the body and passmg out of it at death. 
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(139) Whether die problem of man’s survival can be studied expcii- 
mcntally, as some modern psychical rcseardiers believe, or no^ it is 
clear tliat Payasi’s experiments xvere misguided and ill-conceived and 
no results could be expected of dicm. But the &ct that he devised and 
carried them out m o^cr to test a theory shows that he had a funda- 
mentally unbiased and saendfic outlook to tlic snidy of a problem. 


Cr/(o) We have suggested that some of the arguments of die Matenal- 
ists implied a criticism of the objectivity of the claims of die mystie 
(v. supra, 130) in that what was objectively vcnliable was Imiited to 
what u*as based on sense-experience If the account given of die 
Nfatenalist schools in die Biahmaj2la Sutta is to be trusted, diere seems 
to have been a class of Materialists who, while valuing die attainment 
of 3'ogic states from a purely pragmatic point of view, denied the 
cpistemic claims made on their bclialf. 


(141) Of the sc\'en sdiools.we idenofied the first with the first school 
of the Sutrakrtanga (j*. supra, 115) which asserted that die soul 
not different from the body. Tlic second school which speaks of a 
‘liiglier* soul' (att2 dibbo) still assuming the shape of die body (rSpO 
IS probably die same as the scliool referred to in Gunarama s qootanons 
from VacSspaii (r. supra, 99) which spoke of a Materialist schoo 
holding diat caitanya or consaousness was a distinguishable by-produrt 
of the material entities. Tlie description of the durd to the 
scliools are similar to the accounts given of jhanic states me ^ 

school. It IS said to posit the existence of a ‘higher soul (et*® ' ' 

which IS described in the following phrase, rupi manoma^ smba^ 
paecangi ahlnindnyo (&f. eit ). Tlie desenpdon is idenncal widi to «« 
which IS said to be created by the mind in jhana, viz , » imi ” 
annam kfiyam abhinimminao rSplm manomayam sabMgapaeecu^ 
ahtnindr^ (D I.77); « is the same as the ‘mental self 
attapatilabho) attained in jhana, viz. rUpt 
ahudndnyo, ayammanomayo attapafilablio (D. IipSi . 
posited in the remaining four schools are identical in esenp 
the states of the four ar&pajhanas As Matenalists, are 
that all these emergent souls are destroyed wA 
body. But Ae Sty of Ae description of Ae souk to 
Slates makes Ae very eastence of diese Mattna is s 
The possAAty that Aey are hypoAencal sAools con 

.For this sense of -dibba-'v O H deA Wi,eseketa.‘Upsmshad.c Terms 

Sense Functions*, UCR , Vol II, pp a3> 
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author of the Sutta who was atndous to present sixty-two theories in 
this Sutta cannot be ruled out especially since there seems to have been 
a belief at tWs time that there were ‘sixty-two ways of life’ (dvatfhi 
padpada,* D. I.54) whidi means that there would have to be sixty-two 
theories on which these were based. On the other hand, since the 
majority of the views stated here are, in our opinion, traceable to non- 
Buddhist sources we need not be too sceptical even of this list’ Even 
if five schools, each according to the state of jhana mentioned, did not 
east, we need not doubt the existence of at least one sriiool of Material- 
ists who claimed to attain jhamc or yogic states, while denying the 
omolo^cat or epistemological claims made about diem, espedally 
since we seem to rind some bints about the existence of sudt a sdiool 
from other sources. Gunaratna says that there were some yogis (yo- 
ginah) who were nSsdkas, where the context shows beyond doubt that 
he IS using the term nisuka- to refer to the Materialist schools. His 
statement reads as follows: kapalika bhasmoddhulanapara yogino 
bt^imanadyantyajata^ca kecana nSstikS bliavanti, te . . . caturbhutat- 
ntakam ]agad 3 cal^te (op. eit., p. 300); here whether we take yogmah 
as qualifying kSpSlikah or as a class by themselves it is clear that some 
yogis were Materialists. In the Taituriya Upanisad, we find the cryptic 
Btatementi asadeva sa bhavan asadbrahme’ti veda cet (2.6.1.), which is 
timslated by Radhaknshnan as 'non-existent, venly, does one become 
if he knows Brahman as non-being’ . If the statement that 'Brahman is 
non-being’ was made by a person who had attained the yogic state 
esenbed as the 'attainment of Brahman’ (brahmapripta-, Katha, 
i*3.i8), he would be a Materialist as defined above. 

(142) Now if there was a class of Materialists who had attained one of 
, t ^P^J^’snas, we can make some interesting deductions about their 
e lefe. For it is stated diat when the fourdi jhSna is attained immedi- 
® y prior to entenng die ariipajhanas (formless mysucal states) the 
mm IS ciear and cleansed' (paiisuddha-, pariyodata-, D. 1.75-6) and 


BasI^ » one of the A^vifci doctrines propounded by MakkhaU Go^ (v. 
of ^ Basham takes it to mean 'tehgious systems of conduct, 

nobceil A™* paftpads of Buddhism was one’ but has appatenily not 

‘***®POu<ience of the number sixty-two widi the sixty-two theones 
tnenuoned in the Buddhist texts 

” feUowmg Thomas does not dunk that the list of views m the 
r^w^ts actual views current at die tun^ v Early Moncuae 
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that when the mind is clear and cleansed, it acquires certain extrasensoiy 
faculties whereby it is possible to have a vision of one’s past birdu 
^ubbenivasanussatifiana>, D. LSa) as well as the ‘decease and survival 
of beings* (satte rat'amane upapajjamanc, D. I S2-3). If these Matenal- 
ists acquired these ‘extrasensory faculties' whicli ostensibly gave 
alleged etddence of survival, why is it that dicy believed in the annihila- 
tion of the soul at death? Did they like some modems hold that diese 
mysne states and the visions had in them, diough real as expenences 
were nevcrdielcss hallucinatory, delusive and non-vendical. Die com- 
mentary seems to oiler an explanation though it does not appear to be 
satisfactory. It says that ‘tliere were two types of Matenalists (lit. 
annihilationists), tliose who have attained jhana (labhQ and those who 
have not (alabliQ, Those who have attained it observe die decease (of 
beings) but not their survival (cutim disvS upapattim apassanto-) widi 
the clairvoyant vision of the worthy ones; he who is dius successful in 
observing only the decease but not the survival of beings accepis die 
anndiilationist theoiy’.* Die cxplanauon is logically sound but it does 
not appear veiy plausible. It would be more likely that this school of 
Materialists asserted the possibibty of attaimng these mystical states 
but denied any daims regarding the validity of extrasensoiy peropnon 

in that they were pnvate experiences whidi gave us no objecuve 
information. 

‘ Tattha dve jona ucchcdadifthim gwhantt labM ca alabM ca 
dibbena calckhuna cutun disvS upi^ttun apassanto^ yo va cuumattain eva aaipnap 
sakkoti na upapattup so ucdiedadilihiiti ganlfia, DA I.iao 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND III— 
NON-VEDIC II— SCEPTICS, AlIVIKAS AND 
JAINS 


(143) In tJus chpater -we propose to make a detailed study of the 
doctnnes of the Sceptics, which are mentioned m the Pah Ntkayas. 
They have influenced Early Buddhism (r. infra, 739, 813) and directly 
concern us. We shall also briefly examine die epistemolo^cal and 
logical doctrines of th e Ajirikas a nd Jains, which seem to have a bearing 
on the thou^t of die*^tjimon. 

scepticism and agnostidsm we find from the time of 
“cRgveda onwards (v. supra, 7). These instances are sporadic and 
fa no evidence of any widespread sceptiasm. Radhaknshnan says 
™t the hymn to feith (ir^dhl, R.V. 10.151) ‘is not possible in a time 

0 unshaken faith'* but there is nothing in the hymn itself to indicate 

t soeptidsm at the time. This sceptiasm, as we said, 

tts latest expression in the NSsadiya hymn (v. supra, 8-10), 
■w re it was extended to the very possibih^ of arriving at a final 
so **tion m a specific problem. This Bgvedic sceptiasm did not develop 
but we found certain undercurrents of doubt (^ticlkltsa) in 
cahman^ (v. supra, 15), The doubt widi r^rd to survival was 
mooted in the Brahmanas and appears in the Early Upanisads, 

1 asked whether man can survive death, when nothing is 
^ gwminate in a next life (v. supra, 15). On the other hand, 

® Upanisads a rational agnosnasm approaching Kantian 

’"here YSjiiavalkya rationaUy demonstrated the impossi- 
Npm hnowmg die ultunate rcahty or die Stman (v. supra, 43). 
-^|®™cwss, It not an agnosticism proper in that it differed from 
an agnosbdsm in one significant respect. For, althou^ it was not 

‘ Badhaknshoan and Moore, op. ric., p. 34. 
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p^ble to apprehend ultnnate reahty conceptually it was soli con- 
adered possible to have some sort of direct acquaintance with it in 
deep sleep, in me next life or in a in3'5tical state 

Ct 4 S) These sceptical hints of the earlier Vedtc thought and the 
agnostic trends of the Upanisads could have paved the way for the 
growth of sceptical schools of thou^^ but the impetus and the 
occasion for their arising seem to have been provided by the presence 
of diverse, conflicting and irreconalable theories, pertaining to moral, 
metaphysical, and rehgious behe&. When there is a welter of contend- 
ing views, people naturally beoiine cunous as to whidi viewis trueand 
in the absence of a safo cntenon of truth become suspiaoas as to 
whether any view at all could be true 


(146) When a school of ihou^ strongly urged the bdief m survival 
and anodier vehemently demed it and both were able to adduce on the 
fece of It equaUy strong arguments for iheur respecUve points of view, 
one becomes doubtfol as to which view if at all could be true. When 
the Katha said, ‘this doubt (vtcihts^ there is with regard to a man 
deceased; "he exists” say some, “he exists not" say others’ (i i.io), it 
is probably echoing at least the uncertainbes with regard to the 
problem of survival entertained by the intellectuals at Aat tune m the 
presence of a school of Matenahst^ who strongly denied survival. 


(147) That the intellectual confosion resulting from the presence of a 
Avetsity of views seems to have been the mam motive for the birdi of 
scepticism is apparent from the sayings and opimons ascribed to the 
Scqitics (ajnamkih, ajnamnah) by Silinka commentmg on ite 
Sutrakrtlnga. One has, however, to be cautious m picking out the 
sayings ascribed to the Sceptics from those attnbuted to die ajiSnikSh 
or ajSamnah in general, since Silanka uses diese terms m at least thrw 
senses. Sometimes he employs the word to denote ‘the ignotan 
religious teachers* following die usage of the SfitrafcrtSnga which u^ 
the term m dus sense at times (v annam^ i.i * 
term of the Buddhists who, he says, ate ‘more or less ajflanikas since 
they consider that karma done out of ignorance (he probably means 
"imintennonally”) does not result in bondage’.’ Most often, however, 


' samyagjSanavuahitS fitamanS biahmanah, Vbl I, fol 35 ® ^rttvevam 

api ptSya£o’ jSSnika aviifiopaataiji karma bandhaiii iw ya 
vatas te ’bh}rupagainByanti, Vol I, fol *17 on SO 1 1» a 
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ajfianilrah, or ajnintnali is used as a technical term to dcnotetheSccptics 
Mowing the usage of the Sutrakrtahga (c.g. 1.1.2.27, 1.12.2) and in 
dus sense the word is defined either as ‘those who claim that sccpddsm 
IS best’ (ajiianam eva £reya itycvamvadmam, Vol. I, fol. 35 on Su. 
1.1.2.17) or as ‘those mwhom no knowledge, i.e. scepticism, is evident’ 
(na jfianamajnanam tadvidyate yesam tc’jtilninah, loc. at.; cp. ajfianam 
wdyaieyesam, Vol. I, fol. 215 on SS. 1.12.2). The term isalso sarcastic- 
ally defined as ‘diose who move in ignorance or those who show 
themselves off to the extent of being extraordinarily wise’ (ajiianikah) 
(ajfianena va carandtyajnanikah, ajiianika vd tavat pradatiayante, 
Vol, I, fol. 215 Jin Su 1.122), When, however, Silanka makes the 
statement that, A]ivikadayo GoSilamatinusIrino'jnanavadapravittih, 
i.e. ‘the Ajivikas and the others who arc the followers of Go£aIa’s 
doctrines are a product of ajnanavida’,* (pp. cit., Vol. I, fol. 36), one 
is at a loss whether to translate ajnanavada here as ‘ignorance’ or as 
scepticism’ in die general or spedal senses. Since ^iianka elsewhere 
identifies the ‘followers of Gojala’s doctrines’ as the Vainayikas,* 
(morahsts) which Professor Basham finds a ‘puazUng reference’,* 
It IS unlikely that he thought of diem as an oflFshoot of the Sceptics 

(a] 3 anavida-) since he distinguishes the Vamayikas from die AiM- 
rukas. 


variant uses of the terms ajnamkah and ajfianina^ 
^die part of Silanka, it is not difficult on the whole to pick out the 
crences to the genuine Sceptics from the context. In one of these 
contKts he ascribes a statement which, if true, leaves us in no doubt 
t e conflittoftheones and the consequent ifficulty of discovering 
i^di was the muon ^itre of scepticism. Barua has translated a part 
o ^ passage, leaving out the latter part (which is somewhat obscure) 
has concluded from it that the Sceptics were stressing the moral 
of subscnbing to conflicting views as the reason for their 
s^Uo^. He has mistranslated die phrase, babutaradosasambhavS^ 
uang it to ‘bahu dosSh’ on his own and rendenng it as ‘many 


Pressor Badiam has not mentioned this statement whete he has made a 


. ™»a«raems,v <y, eu,pp 174^. 

, Op. at., Vol I, FoL isi on So. i 6.27 

matie Basham’s attempt to explam the Vamayikas as a later schis- 

earlv as tiu ua m “ unsatisfactory since the Vamayikas ate known as 

3l»sl»,.,.., g ^*=P venayifco, M 1 140, qp. D I.174, santi eke saman- 
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moral injuries’, whereas the context would have made it dear, had he 
translated die whole passage that bahutaradosa- here means 'the 
muldtude of (intellectual) condistons’ or the ‘magnitude of miaalfes 
(arising from claims to Icnowled^)'. We may render dus passage as 
follows: ‘For dicy (i.e. die Sceptics) say that those who daim know- 
ledge (jnaninah) cannot be stating actual facts since their statemenis are 
mutually contradictory, for even with regard to the calory of die 
soul, some assert that the soul is omnipresent (tarvagatam) and others 
diat it is not omnipresent ^asarvagatam), some (s^) it is of the size of 
a di^t (angusfapaivamStram) others diat it is of the size of a kernel ofa 
gram of millet (iySmaLatatiJuIamStram) some say it both has form and 
is formless (/nSrtamamSrtam), some diat it resides in die heart 
(/irJayamac&yavarttnam^ and (others) that it is located in the forehead 
(/alStaiyavasthtiam), etc. — in respect of every category there is no 
uniformity in their assertions; th^ is no one with an outstanding 
intellect whose statements may be regarded as authontarive; 
sudi a person existed, he cannot be discovered by one with a liimted 
vision according to die maxim that “one who is not omnisaent does 
not know eveiything” for it is said “how can one desiring to know 
that a certain person is omnisaent at a ceriain ume do so if he is ^ 

of that person’s intellect^ his knowledge and his consaousn^J 
owing to the absence of die knowledge of the means, it caimot prop y 
be accomplished; it cannot be accomplished because of w m^ 
dependence (of the two); for it is said "without a super-knowtedg 
(viiistapanjiiana-) the Imowledge of the means is not at^ 
and as a result there is no attauiment of die ^ 

of the object", knowledge cannot completely comprehend the r^ 
of die object of knowledge, for it is said, “whatevw is app 
should have the parts, near, middle and outer ^ hm op y 
part IS apprehended and not the others since it is ete 
(i.e. die nanire of the object)”; as for exhausung die^om 
paryavasanata?) with die (knowledge of) the near po on, ^ 

the unrepresented parts out of the three pa^ « “ namthcezcel- 
apprehend the atom by those with a bmit^ vision owi« ^ ^ 
lence of its nature; therefor^ since there is no ^ an 

since one who is not ommsaent have 

object as it is constituted, smce all die jjy contradictoiy 

conceived of die nature of die rategones m . L /attarapan- 
manner and those who have is j^efo^ to die 

j fi5nin3m) are at fault Qwamadavatam) Scepnasm 
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magnitude of the imst^es that arise (&om claims to knowledge) 
(bahutaradosasambhavat)’. ‘ 


(149) Even if Sllanka, writing in tlie irinth century, has ri^tly repre- 
sented die views of the Sceptics, we have no right to assume that m the 
day of the PaU Nikayas they also held the same view. The sophisucated 
aigument based on certain conceptions about the nature of knowledge 
in order to disprove the possibihty of omniscience certainly appears 
primaficu to be late but the general thesis of the Sceptics, that the 
posribility of knowledge is doubtful since die daims to knowledge 
were mutually contradictory, may well go back to the period of the 
earhest Sceptics. Silanka often quotes this idea someumes as a maxim 
of the Sceptics as, for instance, when it is said that 'they posit the theory 
that smee those who daim knowledge make mutually contradictory 
assertions, ihq^ cannot be stating die truth** and sometimes without 
spedfic reference to the Sceptic as for instance when he says that 
smee the various theories clmming knowledge (jtuuiam) have arisen 
in contradiction to one another, they are not true; therefore, Scepoasm 
IS best of all ’* ^Siika speaks of the kind of investigation (ntindipsa-) 
and reflection (viitiat^-) vduch leads to Scepticism as follows: Is dtis 
dieory dainui^ knowledge (kimetad-jiianaiii) tnie or &lse? Scepticism 


* TadSb te ficuh -ya ete jfiSninas te porasparavituddhavadita^ tia yathiiitha- 

-I . - ^ 


0 

spare angu;|A,iarvani3tratn, kecana S^n^OaondulainatTain, anye murtainainSr- 
^ nphyamadhyavarunam lalatavyavasthitanutySd^tinapaiUlitha ewa sarvapa- 
^™pinah*are tesam na>lca\€kya€, na cauSayajfiah! kafadasu yadvSkyam 
pramlniknyeta, na <asaa vidyamino* py upaiaksyate^rvagdarSuS, 'na saivajnah 
aar^ iSnad*!! vacaiSt, tathk c^oktam-’ sarva}So'^viu hyeauaddde'pi bvibhuc- 
awmh tajifltojneyavijnanaSanyairvijOTyate katham?’; na ca taqra samyak 
^^pSyapan]iranab)Sv3t sambhavdi, aan^haidibifivafcetaretaiairayatvSt; tatiiahi 
2^^Wjfianamrte ladavaptyupayapanjRSnam upayamantarena ca nopeyasya 
in^^panjnanasyavaptir in, na ca ]aanain jneyasyasvatQpam pancdietom alan^ 
tatnata -yatkmnipalabfayate tasj^rvagmadl^paxdihagaiTnetaiayoh, tenaiva 
VyavahltatvSt arvaebhaiEasiA'm bhasratravalcalnanat 


paranfinuparyavafinae, paramSnoSca svabhavavipiakntat^dan^g- 
mnatii nopdabdhir in, tadevam satvajnasySblfivadasaivajnasya ca yadS- 
*®'aK(isvaiQ;Spancched 3 t sarvavadmaip ca pataspatavnodhena padar- 
“as'^pabhyupapnfit yathottaiapatijnSninain pramadavafim bahutarados- 
^fSnameva Swyah, op. cit , VoU I, fol 115, 6 on SiL 1.11 a. 
i^hihitaiii jfSnavS^nah pata^aiawicuddliirthaidKiitaya na yadfinha- 
op_ ch , Vol I, fol. ai6 on Su i.« a. 

™ c® )fiai^ parasparawodhena prav 

®*yaih, op at,, VoL I, fol. 34 cm Su. z 1.2 14. 
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IS best since widi an excess of knowledge, there is an inciesse of 
mistakes (dositirdca-)*.^ 

(150) Even the reference to the conflicting theones about the atmao 
may be attnbuted to the early Sceptii^ since each one of the theones 
stated were current by die time of the PSh Nikayas and all of them 
could be traced to the penod of die Early Upanisads. Thus the 
pandieistic atman, which is ‘made of eveiything* (sarvamayah, 
idammayah adomayah, Brh. 4.4 5) would be omnipresent (sarvagatam) 
while the transcendent atman defined negatively (nen nen, Brh 3 p 26) 
would not be so. Again at Katha 2.3.17, the atman is of ‘the size of a 
digit* (flngustamatraK), while at Chandogya 3.14 3, theatman is ‘smaller 
than a kernel of a grain of millet** (atma aniyan fyamShatandtdat) 
Again at Brliadaranyaka 2 3.1, Brahman which is idenucal widi the 
atman is said ‘both to have form and also be formless* (murtam 
caivamurtafl ca). Likewise at Katha 2.3.17 the atman ‘resides in the 
heart’ (hrdaye sanmvistah) while at Ailareya Aranyaka 2.1.4 it (i e 
brahmanssStman) is located in die head (hro’irajota) It is not at all 
surprising that the Sceptics would have been quick to see diese con- 
tradictions in the Upanisads in an age when the Vedlntic interpretation 
(or for that matter, the mterpretauons of Deussen or Radhaknshnan) 
which tnes to synfoesize all these contradictions, was not known 


(151) i nc aupiii3ui»rcu “s"***" i . 

appears to be too involved or comphcated to belong ® 

Sceptics but here again we need not doubt that they woul 
questioned the possibihty of omrusaence in an age wIiot there w^ 
more than one claimant to omrasaenoe. The leader of the Jams dai^ 
ommsaence according to the evidence of both the Bud^st m 
the Jain texts (v. infia, 3 ii) and so did Purana Kassapa {v.mjra, 1^ 
Ommsaence is claimed for Makkhali Goiala m die law am 
CivafiSnaatuySr and Niycea as Prof. Basham has aiown W ’ 

p.27<5,dioughdierBisnoevidencethathehimselfclaimedmnni 

It is not unlikely that since the Buddha argued agamst e 

‘ Kimetadjiianaip satyanHifisatyarain!' Yatha 
yatha ca jnaoaliSayasathS tathSca do?afireka ib, ep. at, h 

hU Upanisad is itself possibly^ng to 

Twwnotis theories by turning them into paradoxes since It also ys 


than the earth', etc 
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omnisdence on the part of religious teachers (v. infra, 3 1 1), the Sceptics 
would hketnse have done so. The sayings which sate that with a 
hmited knowledge no one can know tiiat any person is omnisdent, 
e.g. 'nasarvajnah sarvajnam jlt^ti’; ‘sarvajfio* saviti hyeatatkale 
pi bubhutsubhih ajihanajheyaviiiianatahiair gamyate lathatn' arc 
also quoted elsewhere* and may possibly have been old sayings of the 
Sceptics. Another saying beating on tins topic spedfically attnbuted 
to &e Sceptics and critidzed, reads as follows: ‘All tcaditngs are like 
die utterances of barbarians since they have no (epistctnic) basis’ 
(chinnamulatvat mlecdiinubhasapavat sarvam upadcfadikam, op. cit., 
Vol I, fol. 35 on Su. 1.1.2.X7). This was possibly directed mainly 
agdnst tiiose who daimed to speak with authority on tiie presumption 
of that ommsaence. On the basis of these sayings we may perhaps 
snimise that they argued that since the human intellect was limited no 
one could claim to know everything with such a limited intellect. They 
may have even extended this argument to arrive at their Sceptidsm. 
None of the meaphysical theories claiming to be true, whidi are the 
products of such a limited intdlect^ can be known to be true, since they 
are mutually contradictory Now, no new theory can also be true since 
it is bound to contradict one or more of the existing theories. Therefore 
nothing can be known to be true. Thus the contradictions of mea- 
physics and the impossibility of omniscience may have led tiiem to 
accept Sceptidsm. One thing we need not doubt and that is that these 
Scqitics more than any other thinkers of their age appear to have been 
struck by tiie fact that the conflicting theones not of one tradition but 
of all schools seemed to cancel each other out And in this respect the 
Sceptics were really tiie children of the age in which th^ lived. 

(151A) That the period immediacy preceding the nse of Buddhism 
was one in which there was an mtsnninable vanety of views on matters 
pertaimng to meaphysics, morahty and religion is dear from the 
references to them m the Buddhist and Jain texts. The Brahmajala 
Sutta (D. 1.12-38) refers to fifty-eight schools of thcni^t other tiian 
the four schools or types of Sceptics referred to. It is not improbable 
™t some of these are only possible schools not current at the time 
(v. supra, 141) but there are good grounds to tiunk that many of them 
were actudly existing sdiools in view of the independent hterary 
^rces whi^ refer to them. Similarly, the SutrdcrOnga mentions three 
hundred and sixty-three schools. This list is arofiaally made up mainly 

‘ V. cp eit., Vol. I, fol 35 on SQ. 1 1 a 16. 
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but not solely on the basis of the categones of Jamism itself but there 
would be little reason to deny the existence of the four mam schools 
of Knyavada, Ahnyavida, Ajnanikavada and Vainayikavada and 
probably several subgroups among them. A brief account of the doc- 
trines of some of diese schools is given m several contexts of die 
Sutrakrtanga 1.2.1-28, 1.6.27, 1.12 »-xi, 2 X.X4-30, 2.2.79) 

and these accounts do not appear to be in the least arttiiaal. 


(152) When we consider this historical bad^Tound, it is only to be ex- 
pected that the Sceptics should appear at dus tune, hi the SntrakrtSng^ 
they are called the 'annaniya* (Skr. ajnamkah), le. the ‘ignorant 
ones’ or ‘sceptics* or ‘those who deny knowledge’ (v. supra, 147), 
translated as 'agnostics’ by Jacobi (SBK, Vol. 45, pp. 241, 3x5). Thqr 
are mentioned in a few places (Su. X.1.2.X7, x.6.27, 1.2X.X-2, 2.279) 
and are considered one of the four important schools of diougbt. But 
the information given about them in the texts themselves is meagre. It 
18 said that ‘the speculations (wmamsa) of the Sceptics do not land 
them in ignorance (as they ought to), when they cannot instruct 
themselves in the truth (param), how can they instruct odiers 
(annimyatiai]! vimamsa annane na vmiyacdiai, appano ya param 
nSlam, kuw annanusasium), Su. X.1.2.X7). Jacobi translates 
viniyacdial, as ‘cannot lead to knowledge’ (op. at., p. 241) but c 
not supported by the text or the commentary. Even if we transla^ na 
vi-niyacchm (Skr. na vi-myacchati) as ‘cannot lead to’, annane (Skr. 

‘ makes up the hst of 3(53 ‘schools’ as follows (v.^ at, Vol I, foL 

CO ibyavSdins 180 (ktiySvadinSmaStyadhifcip feitaniabhavati) 

(11) Akn^vadms 84 (aknyavadinam . catuca&O 

(lu) Aj 93 iukas €rj (ajnanikanSm . . s^tasastm) 

(tv) Vauiayikas 32 (vamayilSnaiii ... dvSmijiSat) 


363 Total 

(1) The 180 KnySi^ns are as follows die vanables a^ fr f 
of jLsm such asyft^ etc, die raw pnncples of ^ 
attributes of mtya- and ant^for, dsofv* coneqiB of toil, 

town- and oftfinn- This gives 7x2x2X5=180 negauvely, the 

(uO The vanables are— the 7 cat^ones ^ of Aese 

two prmaples of svateh andyionuai, foe set c^P ^ 
oono^ts fiom those enumerated in (Oh ws ksla-,yadreeh , np™ 

Ityam-, Stma- This gives 7X2X6=84. 

(uO For AiBSiukas, v infra, 157 . anj dona-) 

Jv) The^ables ate the /our duaes (of matias-, 
towards seven types of people, 7X4 * 8 . 
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ajnane) is not ‘knowledge’ but the opposite of it; the commentary 
explains die phrase as follows: 'Ajnane* ajninavisayc ‘na niyacdiati 
naniicayena yacdiady navatarati (o/t. «V., Vol, I, fol. 3 S)» which means, 
the ‘(speculations) do not defimtely take them or place them in the 
realm of ignorance’. What is meant is that their scepridsm should 
lead them logically to the conclusion diat diey know nothing whatso- 
ever, but in feet thdr ‘reflections liave the features of knowledge 
(par^ocanasya jnanarupatvat, loc. ctt."^ and ‘one cannot understand 
(na budhyate, loc. eit,') how they claim to know such propositions as 
'ignorance is best? (ajifenameva Sreyah, loc. cit.), etc. So when thiqc 
claim diat they are Soepdes diey are (according to this Jam cridensm) 
m feet claiming to have some knowledge as revealed by their t&eta and 
thereby they arc contradicdng themselves. The other conteict in which 
something informadve is asserted about die Scepdes states diat ‘diese 
Sceptics bdng “experts” areuncommitted’ (asamAuya=asambaddhih) 
(commentary, op. at., Vol I, fol. 115); Jacobi translates as “reason 
incoherendy” (op. cit., p. 316) but they have not overcome doubt; 
undcilled diqr teach the undulled and utter falsdiood wddiout dis- 
crimination’ (anpaniya ta kusalavi santa, asanthuya no viu^cchadnna, 
akoviyS Shu akoviyehim, anSnuvittu musarn vayand, SO. i.iz.z). 

(153) Though die SGtrakrtanga itself tells us little, SilShka’s commen- 
tary, as we have already seen, is more informative. The mam diiference 
that wre nonce between Silaiika’s account and that in the Pah Nika}ms 
IS thft the former stresses the intellectual grounds for their scepdasm, 
while the emphads in the latter is on the pracucal value or the prag- 
madc reasons for Scepuasm. While the general argument for scepn- 
asm appears to have been the one we oudined above (v. supra, 148), 
an ofem quoted saying of the Sceptic throws a htde more hght on the 
radonal basis of their scepdasm. It is said that die Scepdes hold that 
‘scepdasm is the best dnee it is diflicult to gauge die diou^t processes 
of another* (paraoetovrttinam duranvayatvadajnanameva fiteyah, op. 
cit., VoL I, fol. 35 on Su. i.i.z.17, cqi. paracetovrtdnam duranvayatva^ 
op. at., Vol I, fol. 216 on Su. 1.12.1). The difficulty of knowing 
another’s mind seems to be one of the reasons why the Sespbes held 
to thdr other dictum that ‘all teachings are Hke the utterances of 
barbarians since they have no (epistemic) basic? (v. siqm, 151), 
Siianka himself followmg die Sutiakrtahga makes use of this idea in 
anodier connection and observes that ‘owing to the difficulty of know- 
ing another’s imnd, they do not grasp what is mtended by the words 
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of their teacher and thus lepeat the other^s words like a barbanan intfa- 
out understanding the real meaning’.* This idea seems to be borrowed 
from tfaeSc^dcs The&ct that ^Hanka himself doesnotasa Jain beliei’e 
that one cannot know another’s mind is dear from his cntiasm of this 
scepucal view. He says it is false (asat), because the Soepucs themseivs 
cannot beheve this. For th^ put forward views sudi as 'soepnasm is 
best* (aplnameva drej'ah, v. supra^ 147) intended to instruct odieis. 
He quotes m his favour a non-scepdcal view which says that ‘the inner 
mmd of another can be apprehended by his external features, gestures, 
movements, gai^ speech and the changes in bis ^es and fece’ * 


(154) Here again, we do not know on what grounds the Scepuc held 
fhe view that one cannot know anodier’s mind but it is evident that 
this theory itselfcould have led him to soepocism If one cannot know 
another's mmd, communicadon is impossible and knowledgenolonger 
becomes objective. We may profitably compare dus view iridi ihat of 
the Greek sophism who beheved in die inoonuminicability of what we 
daim to know. In Goi^pas’ book* on ‘Nature or die Non-existeDt, he 
sets fordi diree propositions, viz (r) that nodiing odsis, (a) diat if 
anything exists it cannot be Imown, and (3) that if it can be knowi^^e 
knowledge cannot be communicated. The Ajfianikas seem to have 
agreed with propositions (a) and (3) but not (x) smce 
sistendy with their soepbdsm they could not cat^oncally h^ 
‘nothing exists’ but only that 'nothing could be known to This 
is die same as proposirion (2), dius granung diepossibiliQr ofeM^ce. 
Now Gorgias proves proposition (a) by showmg diat know 
idenocal with sense-peroepdon and diat smce sense-impressiom ditter 
with difierent people, no two people can have die sense-un p^ 
sions with r^rd to an object Therefore knowlrfg^ 
necessarily be objecuve, is not possible because ' 

For the same reason this knowledge being identical wi 
cannot be communicated. The Indian Scepdcs may 
reasoned on similar lines, diough one cannm be ^ 

this, due to the lack of any definite evidence. The aigum 
possibih^ of complete knowledge (y. st^ra, laS) seems gi 

.« <• i imi gifaBOTB 


« Evam paracetovmaiSm en, 

owTiaifeanibhavSnniiea^rdiaiiiajSnina iriecdiavadBpato 


op at , Vol. I, fd. 35 on SO x.i * 16 

» glrSrainng itairffatya cestaya bhasitaia « neiMW 
’ntatgatam mandi, op eft,VoLI,fol 3S0nSB ixfrjy 

T.Soee, A GniealHutoiy^GreAPhdoiophy, VP 
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indication of this. Here it was said tliat whatever we apprehend has the 
three parts, near (arvik-), middle (madhya-), and outer (para-) and 
that we m feet apprehend only the near part (tasyarvagbhagMyevopala- 
be . «(.). Now this is certainly true of visual perception md in a 
sense of sense-perception in general. We see only die near side (the 
side feang us) of objects, so that what eadi person sees of the object 
would be different according to the individual perspective. So if we are 
an^-darSmah (a term which is frequently used in die sayings^ of 
Sceptics) or ‘near-side-scers’, our knowledge at least of physical 
objects, being dependent on out individual perspectives, would be 
subjective since these perspectives would be different with different 
individuals. In die absence of objectivity, there is no knowledge at all 
and the private experiences or impressions of the different individuals 
would be incommunicable. Whether the early Sceptics would lave 
employed such reasoning or not it is difficult to say but they certainly ^ 
seem to have held that one could not know another’s mind and this 
seems to have been one of the grounds of their Soeptidsm. 

(155) As we have seen, Silanka’s account stresses the intellectual basis 
of feeir scepticism rather than the pragmatic or moral reasons for it, 
but the feet that they were also present is e\ ident from some of his 
observations about the Sceptics. Accordmg to Silanka ‘die Sceptics . . . 
conceive that even if there was knowledge it is useless (nisphalam) 
‘Srnce it has many disadvantages (bahudosavat)’ (Ajr^ilmnSm . . . 
jnanam tu sadapi nisphalam bahudosavaccetyevamabhyupagamavatSm, 
op. at., Vol. I, fbl. 115). This shows diat thqr not only considered 
knowledge to be impossible but that it was useless. In enumerating the 
sixty-seven ‘types’ of Sceptics, Silanka puts the question of the 
Sc^c m two forms, idz. “Who knows that the soul exists? Of what 
use is this knowledge? Who knows that the soul does not exist? Of 
what use is dus knowledge? etc.’ (san jivah ko vetti? lain va tena 
jiunena? asan jivah ko vetti? kim va tena jnanena? op. cit., Vol. I, 
foL 36 on Su. 1.1.Z.20; also VoL I, foL 212). The second of diese forms 
is dearly meant to imply that they adopted Sceptiasm on pragmatic 
condderabons as well. 

(15^ Silanka does not shed any more h^t on what the Sceptics 
considered as the defects or disadvantages (dom-) of knowledge but 
as we diall see the accounts m the Pali Nils^as pay a good deal of 
attention to this aspect of their scepticism. But since we shall be deahng 
with each sdiool of Sceptics mentioned in the Brahmajala Sutta 
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separately, vie may briefly state hete what the Sceptics seem to have 
consider^ to be the defects or disadvantages of knowledge. The sense 
m which the term dosa* is used by Sllahka in eluadating die views of 
the Sceptics is not very clear. In Ae passage m whidi knowledge was 
condemned ((v. supra, 14S) as ^ng nse to a muldtude of dosa- 
(bahutaradosasambhavat), it was apparent from die contest diat the 
word meant 'intellectual confusions' and not ‘moral injunes' as su^;es- 
ted by fiarua (v. supra, 148), who was probably influenced by thepicmre 
of die Sceptic as drawn in the BuddMst texts The other uses (eg 'the 
greater the knowledge the greater die dosa’, yatha yatha ca jflanatdayas 
tadia tadil ca dosatireka-, op. at., Vol. I, foL 35 on Ss x.i.2.t7) 
were less clear and dosa> could here have meant (ambiguously) ‘moral 
disadvantages*. In the Btahiuajala Sutta, however, we find that die 
first two spools of Sceptics held that there were undeaiable psydio- 
logical and moral consequences of claiming knowledge under condi- 
ttons, when it was impossible to know the feels for certam Accorduig 
to the first school (v. mfra, 159), we have a liking or bias for (chando, 
i8go) a proposition and a dislike or a bias against its contradictoiy 
(doso, patigho), when we come to accept it as true without vahd 
grounds. Since tins is grounded on one’s prejudices for and agams^ 
the proposition itself 1$ said to be false and its acceptance wrong or 
mistaken (musa). Now, uttenng a falsehood or doing 8 wrong dm® 
IS a source of remorse (vighato) and is a moral danger (antar^o). 
According to the second sc^ol (y. infra, j&j), the bias for or ^anst 
is an entanglement (upadSnam) which is again a moral dai®ff 
(antarSyo) Hie third school (v. infra, 167) seems to have been 
impressed by die psychologically and morally disastrous comeqi^ces 
of debating their theones, on the part of those who daimed to toow 
and believe m them. We must not forget that during das ^ not 
only were there a vanety of theones but a good many of them were 
bring body debated (v. ofra, Ch. V), resultmg m one parQr having » 
undergo the misenes of defeat. Sometunes these debates ^ to wv e 
men nse to bickermg and quarrels among die contCTdmgpgn 
This third school of Sceptics, if not the first and second as wel^ ^ 
to have oonduded that all this self-imposed nnh^pmess 
baseless riaims to knowledge and that Scepaasm was s^ 
makmg such dauns It is probable that these wex 
or disadvantages (dosa-) ofknowledge spoto of in som 
. quotanons from the Scepacs. If so it would ^ s^ ^ 

^ \ both ptagmaac as well as intellectual grounds for dieir seep 
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(157) As we have mentioned (v. 151) Silanka speaks of sixty- 

seven ‘types’ of Sceptics in order to make up die figure three hundred 
and sDOy-ihree, the number of schools of thought, menuoned in the 
Suttakr^ga. But diey are neither schools nor types and the list is 
amfidally made up mainly but not solely out of the concepts of Jainism 
itsdf. He takes the nine categories (navapadartha-) of Jainism, each 
according to the seven forms of predication (saptabhangakali). This 
gives sixty three (i.e. 9X7) forms of scepucal questions, which are 
conadered to represent sixty three ‘types’ of Sceptics addng these 
questions. The l^t four ‘types’ are more interesting and possibly 
represent a kmd of question, which the Scepucs themselves asked. 
They are as follows: 

(1) Sau bltiivotpattih ko veto? Who knows whetlier there is an 
arising of psydiolo^cal states.^ 

(ii) Asati bbavotpattih ko veto? Who knows whether there is no 
arising of psychological states? 

(ill) Sadasati bitiivotpatuh ko vem? Who knows whether there is 
and is no ariang of psychological states^ 

(iv) Av^tavyo bMvotpatuh ko vem^ Who knows whether die 
arising of psychological states is impredlcable? Silarika comments 
tiiat the 'otiier three possibilities of predication do not apply in the 
case of die ansmg of psychological states’*. The question of ‘die 
ansuig of consciousness (sannuppada-) is one on which there 
seems to have been a good deal of speculation during the period 
of the Pali Nikayas and four different dieories on this subject 
are mentioned in the Potthapada Sutta (D. L180). This could Imve 
easily provoked these sceptic^ questions, but what is interesting is the 
finirfold mode of predication adopted. It is possible that Slllnka did 
this merely to complete the figure of sixty-seven and his explanation 
tiiat this subject does not adrmt of the other forms of predication is too 
puenle to be taken seriously. But it is also not unlikely that the Sceptics 
in fact adopted a fourfold scheme of predication as we have su^ested 
(v. 184) in discussmg die evidence fiom the Pah texts. 

(158) The Pah term used to refer to die Sceptics, namely, AmarSvikk- 
seems to be a nickname and has probably been cortectiy 
translated as ‘eel-wngglers’ (Pro£ Rhys Davids, SBB., Vol. II, 
pp. 37 fi'.). It IS howe^ a word whose meaning is obscure and the 

’ Uttaiam bbafigattayam . . . bl&votpattau na sambhavafiti, op. Vol 1 , 
fol aij. 
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commentaty ofiets two explanations of it. It is said that it my mean 
‘those who are confused by their endless belief and words'.* The 
alternative explanation is that amarS stands for a speaes of fish, who 
are in die habit of running about in the water, constantly emerging and 
diving down so that it is difficult to get hold of them and that similarly 
this theory (Sceptiasm) runs luther and diither without amving at a 
definite condusion.* The fact that the commentator gives two altema- 
uve explanations of the word shows that he himself was uncertain 
about Its meaning. The latter is probably to be preferred since amaii 
as meaning endless ^anyantarahita>) is £ir-fetched. Vacavikkhe|pa> is 
used as a synonym of amaravikkhepa'-,^ and probably means ‘verbal 
jugglery’ in view of tlie feet that these thinkers would have appeared 
in the eyes of their opponents to evade committing themselves with 
regard to die truth or felsity of a proposition. When AjStasattu refers 
to die theory as just vikkhcpam he probably means die same, i.e 
‘jugglerf or ‘confusion’. 


(159) The Buddlust texts refer to and bnefly define the views of 
different sdiools of Scepucs. “nicy are spoken of collectively as ‘some 
recluses and brahmins who wnggle like eels. For when a question is 
put to them on this or that matter they resort to verbal jug^cry ^ 
eel-wngghng on four grounds’.* The first of these sdiools is describe 
as follows' ‘Herein a certain recluse or brahmin does not unders^, 
as it really is, that this is good or this is evil And it occure to mm 
I do not understand what is good or ewl as it really is. Not undw- 
standing what is good or evil, as it really is, if I were to assert that this 
is good and this is evil, that wiB be due to my likes, desires, aversions 
or resentments. If it were due to my likes, desires, aversions or resem- 
ments, it would be wrong And if I were wmng, it would me 
worry (vighato) and worry would be a moral danger m me (^taAyo). 
Th^ tlirough fear of bemg wrong (musavSdabbayfi) and ^ 
lence of being wrong, he does not assert anything to e ^ 
and on questions bang put to him on this ot feat matter ^ 
verbal jugglery and eel-wngglmg, saying. I do not say , 

> Amaraya ditthiyS vSeaya vikkhepo n 

* Aparo nayo Amata aama macehajS^ ^ ^ ^ „ ga 

gahetnm ua sakkot. «a ^ P 
Sivau gSham na upagacebau- d araa^wkfch^®^^^ 



< Sann . . eke samanabtahnianS amarai^cp^ p j ^ 

samSiS iStSvikkhfipaiii apajjanu amaravikkhepain 
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say thus, I do not say otherwise, I do not say no, i deny die denials 
(ftt. I do not say, "no, no”)’.* 

{i66i This description as it stands obviously admits of more t tan om 
I ttietation. oL very literal interpretation of it, it 
sent the point of view of a Sceptic at all, unless we mean a Sceptic 

a person who suspends liis judgment on the truth or ® ®* 3 

propoanon, in the absence of adequate evidence or groun s o 

ing in its truth or fekity. If tins class of thinkers merely rcfiised to 
assert that something was positively good or evil, unl«s t ^ la 
ob|ective grounds for doing so, widiout being misled by su je 
bias due to thdr likes and dislikes, thqr would not be Sc^nra 
endeal thinkers recommending the outlook of sdence or intc ig 
commonsense. The only difierence from scientific scepticism, w uc i 
advocates the suspension of judgment in the absence of good evi ence 
or vahd grounds for asserting the truth or falsity of a proposition, 
would be that these thinkers did not merely consider diat it was 
mtellectualty unsatis&ctory not to suspend judgment under sue i 
circumstances, but that it was a moral ifanger (antarayo) as w not 
to do so. 

(i6i) Surh an evaluation, however, aprima facte improbAle. For if 
diey suspended judgment only until knowledge was possible wi ou 
ndmg out the possibiU^ of knowledge altogether, they 
have been known to their opponents as having persistently re u 
commit diemselves by asserdng or denying all the logiralty po®® 
alternatives at least in respect of ethical propositions. It is, ore, 
very probable that diey not merely demed knowledge of ethica p 
positions but claimed that such propositions were, m P*^**®? ’ 
unknowable, and that if we held that such proposiuons were 
true or fiilse, as the case may be, we would be guided by our preju 

' Hk . . . ekeco samano v5 biShinano iS kurf*" 

WqSifin, idam akosalan ti yattfiblifitaTn nappajarati. T^a 
Hio tdaip kusalan ti yatWbhatani nappajSninii, idam mpaiananto, 

MPMwfiBd All* e’eva Vho pana idaip kusdan o 
1^ akusalan ti yatlfibhatam appajananto idaip 
tdama!nisalanuv5vy5kateyyam nnuaro mam’assa 

P>ti^ vS tarn snam’assa mwa Yam mairfassa mua^dabliaya 
ngteto. Yo mam’assa inghSw so mra’assaa akusalan tt 

a^apanjegaedfi nWidam kusalan tt ap^jauamaravik. 

gto,tatihatattliapaaham put^o samano No ti p. me 

ldupai|i*Bvam pi me no Tatte ti pi no ASfla P' 

^ Ko no ti pi me no ti D* I 
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SBE., Vol. 45, p. 385). As Jacobi points out, in the conunentaty on die " 
UttarSdhyayana Sutra (18.23), Scqjtics (AjnanavS- ^ 

dina^) 'contend that knowldge is not necessary for salvadon but ' 
is, and Jacobi commenting on this says tiiat ‘tiiis seems identical . 


(i&l) The sactifidd brahmins of thcBrShmapas proper, who continued 
in die Upamsadic penod recommending the padi of action (karma- 
marga-}, were undoubtedly against the claims to metaphysical and 
intumve knowledge on the part of die Upamsadic diinkers. However, 
diere is no reason to dunk diat th^ were sceptics or agnostics in die 
matter of knowledge. They certainly claimed the veracity of certain 
ediical proportions. The modified theoiy of die padi of action (karma- 
matga- or karmapatha-) to be found in the Ul Upamsad and later in the 
Bhagavadgita is less averse to knowledge. The lia, while condemmng 
those who dehght in knowledge as being in greater daticness than 
those who are ignorant,^ never^eless speaks of some kind of know- 
ledge with whidi immortality is obtained (vidyayamrtam a^nut^ ojp. 
«r., n), Bania calls die diinkers of the Kena Upamsad, via. the Kem- 
yas, ‘sceptics’ (op. eit., pp. 2^1, 319). However, they were properly 
agnostics, who denied the posafaility of conceptual or sensory know- 
ledge of reaD^* while not denying dial reabty ‘was known by an 
awakening’ (pratifaodfaaviditam^). Ldeemse, feidr (^addhS) in the 
Upanisads was never divorced from knowledge and diere is no 
evidence of a &idi movement in the Upanisads, which decned know- 
ledge. It IS those who have both knowledge and feith* who attain 
immortality. Moreover, &th (Sraddha) is said to accompany both tapas 


(1^5) It is not intrinsically impossible diat there were a set of diinkera 
m die Vedic tradition who, because they believed in the efficacy of 

I SBE., Vol 15, p. S3, fh. I. 

’Tato bhSya iva te tamo ya u tstSb, 9. 

Na tana cak;ur gaccfaaa na i^g na manah na vidmo na vijStllmo 

y®^tad amiSis]^^ 3j cp. 7, a a 3. 

2.^. Radhaknsh^ nandatiss tim phiase as 'when it is known throng ere^ 
a^non’ and quotes in support a cryptic comment of SaAkata Obedham 
oodhan ptad -tdditam) but dm sardy ©mnadicis vdiat is stated one verse eaiher, 
»^y diat "it 1$ not understood by those who tmdeistand id (avitSatam vijina- 

’Bfh fiaij, te ya evain etad yuM, ye ^nd aranye IraiithSip sefyam 


* hhind. i,a 11, tapah iteJdht ye hy upavasanty aranye SntS vidvaipto . . . 
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rituals and the value of iaith, pronounced that knowledge, whether 
empirical, metaphysical, or intuiove was a hindrance to moral progress 
and salvation. But their existence is not testified in the literature itself 
and It would be methodologically unsound to believe in their existence 
since we would have to depend on an argumaitum e sdenao. Even if 
they existed widiout leaving a trace of ^eu: doctnnes m the Vedic 
literature, they cannot be identified with the first sdiool of Scepucs as 
we know diem from die passage tinder discussion. For in drat case 
they should not declare die impossibihty of knowledge but merely 
denounce it as morally dangerous. As we have shown (y supra, Ij| 8- 
150) it IS unlikely diat this drst school of Scepucs would have come 
into being before die air was polluted (or rather ennehed) with a 
mulotude of contending theories. Thus people came to feel on die one 
hand that knowledge was uncertain and on die odier that claims to 
knowledge were morally dangerous in that one imght believe in what 
was in fact untrue and/or lead a facuous and contenuous life engaged 
in dispute and debate in defending one’s beliefs. It is in such arcum* 
stances diat we can expect to find an intellectual scepuasm at the 
theoretical level coupled with the pracuoe of the good life as it was 
traditionally known or best understood at the nme. 


The desenpuon of the second sdiool of Scepucs is almost 
idenucal with diat of the first except for the difference that according to 
these diinkers, to be led to beheve in a propositton by one s lik^ 
desires, aversions and resentments would be an entanglement (up 
natn, D. 1 25-6) Such entanglement would be a sourre of wo^ 
(vigliato) and as such a moral danger (antarayo). Uj^ana- y 
means ‘graspmg’ or ‘chnging’ (PTS. Dicuonary, j r sense a) but 
these words express a pro-atutude* m that we grasp wmt ^ 
desire but not what we hate or are averse to, it be 
translate the word as 'entanglement' or 'act of inwlvemenf . m ^ 
obviously intended to include the objects that we bke as w^ as msiiM 
Prof. Rhjfs Davids translates the word as ‘graspng con non 

«.p 

concept of die Scepucs, need no^ and the 

h.™ fc same mdimcal mgmBeance m n te m B mMto 
Boddluse context the TKtrd commonly means Irfy 

mvolvemettc dtat leads to becoming or stirvtval 

.Oad««eofdawcrim.P.H NerfK™*. 
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(upadanapaccayabhavo, D. II.S7) but there is no need to believe that 
diese Sceptics^ would have bad such a definite belief in survival or 
rebirth, though they would not have dismissed the possibility. If as 
was said in the Sutrakrtanga, die Sceptics too entertained behefs about 
heaven and salvation (v. supra, (513) it is possible diat thqi held them 
on pragmatic grounds widiout daimmg actual knowledge. For, if 
Silanka’s observations are correct a favourite dictum of theirs was 
‘Of what use is this knowledge’ (fam va tena jnanena? v. supra, 155) 
as they did not believe diat claims to knowledge had any piagmadc 
value. However, based on what is imphed from the context, the more 
probable explanation is that this school of Sceptics merely considered 
It undesirable to be involved in behefs based on one’s hkes or dislikes. 
They held this view not on the grounds that such involvement would 
lead to rebirth or survival but rather because such beliefs would be a 
source of worry and mental disquietude (vighata-). In any case, it is 
dear that this school of thinkers, unlike the first, adopted Scepticism 
ptimanly out of moral considerations rather than for mtellectiial 
reasons dthough die latter were not absent. 

(i^) The next school of sceptical thinkers is said to argue as follows; 
*I do not know, as it really is, what is good and what is evil and not 
knowing, if 1 were to pronounce that this is good or this is evil, then 
I would have to ]om issue, atgue and debate with recluses and bralunms, 
learned, subtle, hair-sphtters, skilled m controversy, who go about 
ddiunking with their mtellect the theones of odiers. If I were to ]om 
issue, argue and ddiate witii them, I would not be able to eiqilain to 
them. If I were unable to eiqplam to them, that would cause me worry 
(vighata-) and be moral danger (antarayo).’ Thus because he fears and 
detests mterrogation (anuyoga-)* he does not ‘pronounce dus to be 
good nor that to be evil'.* 

' This IS a technical term assoaated with the ddbate defined in the Caiaka 
SaqihitS, V infra, 3*2 

’ Ahai{i kho idani kusalan n yathabhutaiji lu^pajanlnu, idaip akusalan ti yaddl- 
bhStaiii nappajainini Ahan e'eva kho pana idam kusalan ti yathabhutam appa- 
jananto, idaip akusalan ti yathabhutam appa)Bnanto idam kusalan n va vyakarey- 
hi kho pana samanabtShinana pandita nipuiS katapaiappavada 
■''“Isvedhirupa vobhmdandl mahiie caiann pafinagatena ditthigatam -te maqi 
tatdia samanuyufijeyyuip samanu^eyyum samanublSseyyuni. Ye maiji tattha 
sanianuyunjeyyuip samanu^dieyyuip, tesaham na sampSyeyyam Ye^haiji na 
®““p5yeyyaiii so mam’assa vi^to so mam’assa antarayo u In so anuyogabha^ 
anuyogapanjeguedA n’ev’idaqi kusalan n vjAkaron, na pan’idaip akusalan ti 
vyakaron . . ., D. 1 26. 
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seems to be clear from this that there was mudi in common between 
these three schools or types of Sceptics and that thqr valued mental 
stabihty if not the culuvation of some sort of ideal state of mind. 


(171) Apart from the few hints that we get about these Sceptics from 
Buddhist and Jain sources, we have not been able to trace any positive 
reference to them elsewhere in Indian thou^t. But the account ^ven 
of the scepticism of Pyrrho, who is said to have been influenced by 
Indian thought^* bears a remarkable sunilanty to the pomt of view 
of these Sceptics. The quotation preserved by Aristodes from one of 
Timon’s prose works and which is supposed to represent the views of 
Ihnon’s teacher, Pyrrho, reads as follows: ‘He himself (Pyrrho) has 
left nothing in wntmg but his disaple Timon says that the man who is 
to be happy must look to diese three things: (i) wliat is die nature of 
dungs, (2) what attitude should we take to them, and (3) what those 
who take this attitude will gam by it. He says that he declared that 
dungs were in an equal degree indifferent and unstable and incapable 
of being tested. For diis reason ndther our senses nor our opinions are 
tme or false. So we must not put our trust in them but be free from 
behefr and inchnaaons and unshaken, saying of each dung in turn that 
it no more is than it is not or that it both is and is not or that it neidier 
is nor IS not And diose who take dus attitude, Timon says will first 
gam speechlessness and then impeiturbabihty (aTopafia)’.^.c , . 

(172) One differende that we seem to observe on the surface is that 
Pyrrho s scepticism appears to be all-erobracmg while die scepticism 
of die three schools outlmed above seems to have been more or less 
confined to moral propositions. But this appearance is deceptive. With 
i^ard to^all duee of diese schools, it is stated, that they gave sceptical 
aiiCTrers ‘when quesuoned on each and every matter* (tattha tattha 
^nham putdio, D.I , pp. 04, 35, 2*9. The reason for high-hghtmg 
™ ethicd examples was probably due to die Buddhists themselves 
being tn^y concerned widi this aspect of dieu: teachmgs just as Tnurti 
» the account given by Silinka of the different ‘types’ of Sceptics 
(v. supra, 157) gave one the impression that die Sceptics were mamly 
mterested m the concepts and camgones of Jainism. 


O73) If we compare the doctrines of the above three schools of 
sceptics with the account given above of the scepticism of Pyrrho, it 

**■ he « said to have ’studied philosorfiy 

iwdttfadianGyinnosopksts and Chaldean Magi’. P-uosopuy 

*Jjoe at.gp 229 
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would be interesting to observe that both hold that (i) there were no 
belters or opinions which were true or false and therefore (2) we should 
give no positive answer to any of the logical alternatives It would also 
be seen that (3) die four logical ahematlvcs mentioned in Timon's 
account (i.c. is, is not, both is and is not, neither is nor is not) are 
identical with that of Sanjaya, the Buddhists and perhaps also of the 
three schools of Sceptics as wc liavc shown below (v. infra, 184). 
Listly (4) the value of the sceptical attitude is said by ^rrho to lie in 
the fact that It promotes spccdilcssncss (apliasia) and mental imper- 
turbabtiiiy (atarsMa), whicli seem to be the states of mind regarded as 
ideal by the above scliools of Sceptics since they held that anythii^ 
that caused mental instability was a hindrance. Because of Pyrrho’s 
low of quietism, Burnet* thinks that Pyrrho is more of a quietist Aan 
a sceptic and is inclined to regard him as being nearer die Buddhist 
ideal: 'Wc see that those who knew Pyrrho well desenbed him « a 
sort of Buddhist arhat and that is doubdess liow wc should regard him. 
He is not so much a sceptic as an ascetic and a quiedst’. But wljm w 
sec diat Pyrriio’s scepuasm as well as Ids quicnsm arc shared ^ the 
above schools ofSccptics, it would be mare appropriate to ^ 
as having a closer kinship with them rather dian widi die Buddhists, 
who were opposed to dieir scepticism. 

074 ) Barua compares the sdvool of Pyrrho with that of Sanj^ 
ci-r?. 31) as indicated below (v. infra, j 8 o) it is not ^d of^ 
sdiool of Safijaya, unlike in the case of the previous ditw sc^ 
it held non-scepuasm to be a source of ''cxatton ora hindra 
tlmrefore Itave no evidence that the *'*°^* “^ valud^^ 
equanimity. In die circumstances ve would ve . 

nean scepticism would be nearer the dircc schw 
Ahan the school of Sanjaya, which in our opuuon does not 
^ valued mental quietude at all. , 

(175) Tlte fourth sdiool of Sceptics » dcstmW 
with that used to define foe philosophy if not 

presume that Sanjaya ww one of alonE wi* foe odier five 

the leader of dus sdiool. Sanjsya is desmb S a well- 

teachers, who were contempomn« of foe a sect 

known (fiato): «lebra^ « folk (sf 

(ntthakaro) who was hdd in hifiji a following (s^gl^ 

husanimato babujanassa); he is also said to have a 10 

•Zoc,at,p 2*9 
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gariO- This description occurs in a stereotyped sentence,* wWch is used 
of all the ax heretical teachers several times in the Nikayas (D. 1.150, 
M. 1.4, S. 1 . 68 , J. 1.509). But since it is complimentary -m need not 
doubt that it contained a good deal of truth. He may have been 
Sanputta’s teacher pnor to the latter’s conversion to Buddhism.* 
Barua doubts this. He says that ‘one may reasonably object to the 
identificatton of Sanjaya the Sceptic, who is designated m the Samanna- 
phala Sutta as Sanjaya Belatthaputta (or Belatthiputta) with SaSjaya 
described in the Vinaya Mahava^ and the Dhamraapada commentary 
as a Panbbajaka’ (op. at., p. 3315). However, if fhe commentarial 
tradition tiiat Suppiya Panbbajaka was a disciple of Sanjaya* is correct, 
we need not doidit tiiat Sanjaya himsdf was a Paribbajtika and was 
someumes known as such. 

(176) The sceptical plulosophy of this school is defined as follows: 
‘Herein a certam recluse or bidunin is dull, stupid. And by reason of 
his dullness and stupidity, when questioned on this or tiiat matter, he 
resorts to verbal jugglery or ed-wngghng: “If you aric me whether 
there is a next world, then if it were to occur to me (iti ce me assa) tiiat 
there is a next world, I would pronounce that there is a next world. 
Yet, I do not say so, I do not say thus, I do not say otherwise, I do not 
say no, I deny the demals. Similarly witii regard to the proportions, 
“^re IS no next world”, “there is and is not a next world”, “there 
neither is nor is not a next world”, “there are bemgs who sundve 
(death)”, “there are no beings who survive", “tiiere are and are no 
brings who survive”, “there neitiier are nor are there no beings who 
survive”, “there is a result and a consequence of good and evil 
acttons”, “there is no result or consequence of good or evil actions”, 
“there is and is no result or consequence of good or evil actions”, “the 
Perfect One (Tathigato) exists after death”, “die Perfect One does not 
exist after deadi”, “the Perfect One both easts and does not exist after 
death”, “the Perfect One neitiierexistsnordoesnot exist after deatii”*.^ 

'sanghino ganmo gaifican^ nS& yasassmo nttfaakaia ^hiuaimnaUl ca 
bahujanassa, be. at, 

* V, Mala^kera, DPPN., j.v, Sanjaya Belatthiputta 

’ Panbbajako ti Sanjayassa antevaa, DA. 1 35. 

* Idha .. . ekaoco samano v 5 biShn^o ira niando hoti momQho. So mandatta 
mmsOhatta tattha tattha panbam puttho sair^o vScavikkbepatp Spajjan amaravi- 
Wdiet^. ‘Atdu paro Ioko»’ ti m ce mam pucdiaa, ‘Atthi paro loko' o ce me 
^ “a^paroloko” ‘n m te natp vyakarey^ Evam pi me no.Tatha pi me no. 

No ti pi me no. No no n pi me no. "Natdu paro loto^” n . . . 
pe . .* Atthi ca natthi ca paro Ioko> N’ev’atdu na n’atthi paro loko? Atthi satt3 
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dissenting from Barua's view that thepassage 

"P*®*™*® ® that was held in good fei*hS 

sdiool of Pyrrhonists, tlitnics that the passage is ‘probablv sannr^a 

a“nv iieS^r" “ give^defimte answers 
P“‘ “ P- He adds that 

(178) This seems to be undear. For it may be asked rihether (i) there 
^ at least one school of Sceptics, (a) SaHjaya was a Sctpti.^ and (3)^ 
banjaya was a Soepuc, he was an Ajfvika, If (3) and (3) are denied there 
JS a rontradiction inasmudi as elsewhere Professor Basham ascnbes 
the sceptical philosophy’ outlined m the Sandaka Sutta to Safij^ 
(op. eit,, p, 19 ). Moreover, he states (v. tn/m, 195 ) that 'the Smdaia 
outta seems to embrace all six of the herencal teachets ... m the 
CTtfigory of AjFvifcas’ (op. dr., p. 9^. From this it may he inferred that 
he considers ’agnosticism’ or ‘scepticism' (v. op. cit., p. 19 — ^both words 
ate used indiscriminately) as part of the Ajivika cteed(s) in Baiua’s 
second sense of the term Ajfvika,* with which Basham agrees.’ 
Nevertlieless, at the beginning of his work he states the very opposite. 
Moreover, Professor Basham omits to discuss iSilanka's statement to 
the effect that 'the Ajivikas and others, who are followers of Go^la's 
doctnnes are a product of ajilanavada’ 147), whatever ajSana- 

vada may mean here. 


(179) We are not anxious to prove that scepudsm is part of the 
A]ivika doctrines or no^ though we would like to be dear about the 
use of the term Apvika, so as to avoid confusion (v, mfn, 196). But if 
Prof Basham is saying Aat diere was no school (or schools) of Scqitic^ 
hut only ‘agnos&c teachers’ who were soepucs only wiA r^rd to 
metaphysical question^ it is necessary to urge that, as we have shown 
above, the independent evidence and testimony of both the Buddhist 
as well as the Jam texts seem to pomt in the opposite direction. But 


opapSoIa’ N’attfai sat^ opapahka * Atthi ca natthi ca satfi opqjShlra^ NWattla 
na natthi satiS opap^tiks Atdn ankatacluldia^nain kamn^nam phalam vipSko^ 
Natthi sukajadukfcatSnaiji Itaiiun5naniphalai|tv>pako’ Atthi ca nattbt ca suha|a' 
dnkfcatanain kammanam phalaip vipSko^ N’ev'atthi na n’atthi snkaiadufcfcatSnaai 
kamnianam phahqi vtpSko? Hou TadUlgato patammaiana’ Na hon Taihagato 
paiammatana^ Hou ca na hoti ca Tatbagato patammaiaifl^ N'eva hon na na hoo 
Taihagato parammatanS^ . . D la/. 

' ‘Ajivika — what it means’, ABORI , Vol B, ipa?* P '^3 

*Op ert,pp 96, 97. *We have seen that the second usage IS very common 10 

eady Buddhist htetan^ (p ptl) 
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Sanjaya’s scepticism may vety well have been confined to metaph3rsical 
questions, as we ourselves consider to be a possibility following the 
suggestion of Jacobi (v. mfrat 181). 

(180) We are indmed to <^e vnth Basham when he says that the 
^ove passage is ‘satiiical’ but only in the sense that it seems to give a 
rather inexact version of the philosophy of Sanjaya, to whom the 
Buddlusts seem to have been somewhat antipathetic. In fact, the 
account given gives the impression that Sanjaya was a nmve Sceptic, 
who adopted Scepticism out of sheer stupidity, either because he did 
not know the answers to the questions put to him or the fact that one 
of the logical alternatives must be true. Both the Brahmajala Sutta and 
the Samaiinaphala Sutta (D. I.58-9) versions emphasize the dullness 
and stupidity of this thinker as a result of which scepticism is the out- 
come. In the Brahmajala Sutta, out of the sixtytwo philosophical 
schools, whose views are stated, this is the only one that is puh^ out 
as beiT^ ‘a product of sheer stupidity’ (mandatta momuhatti, he. eit.). 
In the SamaSiSaphala Sutta, it is stat^ as the impression of Ajatasattu 
that Sanjaya 'was the most foolish and stupid’* of all the leduses and 
brahmins. If Sanputta, who is lauded for his intelhgenoe, could have 
been at one time the disaple of Sanjaya,* Sanjaya could not have been 
as stupid as he is made out to be and besides he would not have 
attracted such a large following. What then could be tiie motive for 
singlmg out this particular school of Scepuasm as a product of folly? 
One difference that we notice is that in the former three schools of 
Sceptics there seems to be some conception of the good hf^ whether 
they beheved m salvation or not, and the sceptical attitude swmg at 
least to have been regarded as psychologically desirable in promoting 
one's peace of imnd. SaSjaya on the otiier hand may have been a mote 
thorough-gomg sceptic, who made no pretence about the dearabiKty 
of scepticism as a way of bfe. He would thus have been much more 
OT^^en and critical of the views of his opponents. As a result the 
Buddlmts may have regarded him as being more deluded tiian the 
other Sceptics who m spite of thdr theoretical scepticism had the good 
seiw m cultivate the tranqmllity of mmd, which was highly valued in 


(181) S^ja^'s scepuasm may have extended to the whole field of 
knowledge for he too is supposed to have given sceptical answers to 




itdee 
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tionTmentionSM^W 

““probable thaL 

scepuasm ttos directed only to those questions, the Mswers to xrfudi 
^ un^-ei^able Md therefore unknowable or as Jacobi sa^s ‘ttans* 


group (2), V. supra, 8p, 94), die difference 
. . seem to have denied the tnidi of diese 

propositions or suggested that they do not make sense* while Saniaya 
seems to grant the possibility of their truth, though denying that tie 
ave any means of knoti’ing ^is IfsoSai^aj'a seems to hate examined 
the trudi-value of propositions m the bght of relevant ewdence. His 
philosophy, therefore, is as Ui sums it up ‘a scepbasm on die one hand 
and a pnnubve step of oibasm of knon ledge on the other hand, like 
die sophists^ in the Greek philosophy'.* 

(182) Another feet to be noted m die account giten of Sanjaya’s 
pliilosophy IS that the proposiaons are arranged in a four-fold order 
of expression and the logical alteraanves are not confined to simple 
assertions and denials. For instancy we find not only the cqiressions 
‘there is (atthi) a next world’ and ‘Acre is no (natdu) next world’ but 
also the fonns ‘there is and is not (atdii ca nattib ca) a nect trorld’ and 
‘there neither IS nor is there no (n’ev’atthi na n’atthi) nest si odd’. This 
four-fold mode of expression, as we have shown later (y, mfm, 581) 
appears to have been adopted in the FSb Nikaj'as alongside the usual 
tn'o-fold mode. Keith gives the credit to Safijaya for huoaong tfus 
new four-fold logic *he seems as an agnosdc to have been the first to 
^ formulate the four possibihues of existence^ non-existence^ both and 
netdier . . 


branch of the Lokaj'ata (1 e. 
being that these posibvists 


(183) This is certain^' a posdbibQT that cannot be ruled out His very 
sceptlasm may have led him to Indude the modes of eiqiression ‘both 
is and is not* and ‘neither » nor is no^, both of which are esqires- 
sions someumes used in common speedi in addinon to the oidmary 

* The dosest that die early Matenaints came to saying this is dieir stateineat 
recoeded in the SQttakr&tga (v. supia, Cb H, p 4?), viz. V is those nho^^ 
that the (soul) does not east or is not evident^ uho v ould be ladang the n^t 
statement about if. * v infia, yaS 

* The Vaisedka Philosophy, p ay 


* Buddhist Philosophy, p yoy 
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ajSPrriqn!! and demals, so as to make his soepndsm and his scruples for 
truth appear more comprehensive. On the other hand there are two 
other altsmatives worth considering, which appear to be more plaus> 
ible than the one suggested. 

(184) One of the alternatives is that the four-fold schema was not the 
innovation of Sahjaya but was held in common by all die schools of 
the Sceptics; in such a case Buddhism would have either borrowed this 
classification from die Sceptics or shared it with them. The odier 
alternative is that the innovation was on the part of the Buddhists and 
that the Scepucs themselves including Sanjaya were not concerned 
with such problems. 

0*5) Let us consider the first alternative. We have already seen how 
Si^nka arranged the only example be seems to have taken from the 
Sceptics themselves in a four-fold schema (v. supra, 157). He may have 
done this merely to complete his figure of sbcty seven ‘categories’ of 
Sceptics: but the feet that the example he took was not based on -T ain 
concepts and his own admission dat this particular example did not 
admit of more than a four-fold order of predications are possibly 
pomters to the feet that he was borrowing not only the example but 
die four-fold formula itself from the Sceptics. The adoption of such 
different schemas was perhaps characteristic of this period and was 
probably necessitated by the vanety of doctnnes, which had to be 
considered apart (v. infia, 573 )‘ Basham has some evidence to show 
that the Ajlvikas under Makkhah Gosala and the schismatic Jain sect 
of the Tiaui^ikas adopted a scheme of classifying proportions into 
three logical ‘heaps’ (laSi) or cat^ones (v. infia, mt^-zo). Now there 
IS no known school of Indian tiunkers apart from the Buddhist (barring 
Safijaya who is known only through the references in Buddhist htera- 
ture) who adopted a four-fold schema, but the five-fold formula of 
d^4 which according to the accounts given, is common to all the 
^ools of Sceptics, seems to be based on the acceptance of a four-fold 
form of predication. Let us examme tiiis formula: 

1. Evampi me no — I do not say so. 

2 . Tatha pi me no— I do not say thus. 

3. Aiinatha pi me no — I do not say otherwise. 

4. No ti pi me no — I do not say no. 

S- No no ti pi me no — Ut. I do not say ‘no, no.’ 

The roramentary offers two explanations* of the meamng of diis 

DA 1 115-6. 
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formula. According to die first ejqilanation, proportion (i) is an 
indefinite rejection or denial (antyamttavikkhepo. DA. I.115). PrO' 
position (2) IS die denial of a specific proposition, e g the denial of the 
eternity view (sas<atavada-) when asked whether the world and the 
soul are eternal. Proposition (3} is the denial of a vanant of (2), e g die 
rejection of die scmi-etemal dicory (ekaccasassatam), which b said to 
be somewliat dificrcnt from (afiSath^ from the etemiQr theoiy. 
Proposition (4) is die denial of the contraiy of (2), e.g the denial of 
the anniliilatiomst dicory (ucchedam) when asked whether a being 
(tathagato) does not exist after deadi Proposition (5) is the rqecnon 
of die dialectician’s view (takkivadam)‘ of a double denial, e g denying 
the position if asked whether a being neither exists nor does not exist 
after death. 


(186) If we adopt the notations p. notp,* pno^, not (pnoqi) to 
represent the usual four-fold propositional formula of predication in 
Buddhism (i.e corresponding to, is, is not, is and is no^ nadier is nor 
is not), we may represent die above commentanal oqilanauon in 
symbolic form as follows, using the notation p= for an indefinite 
proposition; and— to express denial: 


r. -Cp-) 

2. — (p) 

3. — {p.notp) 

4. -(notp) 

5. — (not(p.notp)) 

It will be seen from the above that 2, 4, 3 and 5 (m dis o«Jer) “f 
denials of die usual four propositional types in the oroer in w 
stated them The identifications of the commentator has some m 

thewordmg He has seen that there was a double na 

(no«aupir.)andidentdieditasadenialofaproposiuonoftte^ 

L eva . ! . (na) . . . Where he saw a sm^e W m 4 ( W J 
he identified it as a denial of a proposition of the “ i„ . 

identified 2 (tathS pi . . .) as the denial of a \ 

(aSnadm pi . . ) he saw a shght vanauon of 2 ^ 

gonial of a partial assertion But what is most unsa ry 

. « caned uWa-vadam, . e. the thesis 

he iqecw or aigues against both thesis as as anti-th«^^ 

p nor norp fimn 'not p' smee « 

» We ate not using the nation sign (-p) or 

not the conttadiciory of p (v. in&a, S7V 
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identification of i. "What does Buddhaghosa mean by an aitiyamia- 
vikkhepo'* He can only mean the rejection of any one of the logical 
alternatives (which he has exhausted in 2, 4, 3 and 5) vtithout specifica- 
tion, but tile language (evampi me no) hardly suggests this. 

(187) According to the second explanation, proposition (i) is the 
demal of an assertion e.g. if asked whether tius is good, he denies it. 
Proposition (2) is the demal of a simple negation, e g. if asked whether 
this IS not good, denies it. Proposition (3) is a demal that what you are 
statmg is Afferent fixim both (1) and (z), e.g. if asked wheAer his 
position IS different from both (i) and (z) (ubiiayato annatba), denies 
it. Proposition (4) is a demal that you are stating a point of view 
different from the above, e g. if asked whetiier his tiiesis (laddhi) is 
different from the three earlier points of view (tividhena’pi na hoti), 
demes it Proposition (5) is a denial of the denials, e.g. if asked whether 
Itis thesis IS to deny everythmg (no no te laddhi ti) he denies it Thus 
he does not take his stand (na titAati) on any of tiie logical alternatives 
(ekastnim pi pakkhe). We may represent this explanation uting sym- 
bols as explamed above, as follows: 

1. ~(p) 
a. — (notp) 

3. -(-(1, 2)) 

4 -(-(i,a, 3 )) 

5 - -ih h 3 , 4) 

We have used the numerals as wdl, as eqmvalent to the formula that 
follows for otherwise the notation would appear too comphcated and 
^ point of adopting it would be lost Thus, 3 means tiiat ‘you deny 
fiat your thesis is different fi:om both your previous tipniat of the 
assertion and the demal of the n^ation’. The purpose of the com- 
mentator m both his explanations has been to show that the Sceptic 
does mt take his stand on any of the logical alternatives. But this 


• aulSdC UlC CaUkUuI** 

tions of propositions 3 and 4 appear to be very arbitrary and hardly 
related to die language used. 

088 ) We would like to suggest a tiurd alternative explanation, whidh 
OK tUe ment of being the simplest and the one hairing the dosest 
^ti« to tile language used. Buddhaghosa’s second explanation 
^ the si^tion that ^ last proposition (no no ti pi me no) is a 

alternatives. This 

ap^ to be plausible since the statement hterally means ‘I do not 
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say "no, no” If so the others consotute the rejection of the usual 
four-fold logical alternatives. We may take them in the usual oider 
and when we do so it would be noticed that on die whole they corre- 
spond with the language used. We may state this explanation in 
symbolic form, as follows: 


I. -Cp) 

i. — (notp) 

3. --(p.notp) 

4. — (not(p.notp)) 

5- -(i, 3> 4 ) 


(189) If tlus five-fold formula of demal implies or is based on die four- 
fold modes of predication of logical alternatives, then m the li^t of 
the independent evidence from &Ianka as well (v. supra, 157), the 
credit for adopting this schema should not go to Saiijaya alon^ but 
should be shared by all these Sceptical schools of thou^b 


(190) It also appears to be equally plausible that it were the Buddhists 
who ■were die first to innovate and adopt this four-fold sdiema. We 
noticed that when Sllanka tned to explain the existtnoe of sixty-seven 
'categones’ of Scqitics, he did so by making diem ask quesn^ 
accotdmg to die seven-fold mode of predication (saptabhan^ adopted 
by the Jains From this we cannot argue that the Scepncs were die first 
to adopt the saptabhangi formula, as Keidi has done in die case of 
Sanjaya on preasely die same kmd of evidence. In order to explain 
their sceptical attitude it was necessaiy for their opponents to present 
them as not committing diemselves on any one of the logiw alterna- 
tives and It is natural for diem to do tins by shown® diem as 
the logical alternatives as they themselves understood mem. t is 
therefore not surpnsing that the Jains should represent diOT as 
missing a proposition m afl the seven modes of 
them, while the Buddhists picture them as discarding fomv 
these alternatives are more plausible dian die one tiiat 
offered m tbat they have some independent evid^ to co 
We cannot theiefoie agree with Keith, when he 
credit to Saiijaya for being the 'first to formulate the 
(loe. at), when we know nodung about Sanjaya apart 
accounts we get of him m the Buddhist texts 


(19X) Jacobi dunks that ‘in qiposiuon to the c„periiaaBy, 

MgTiavTra has established the sySduada 


! 




there seems to be some truth in this observu^on. ^Hse Taiti syidvSHa 
appears to be the oppodte reaction u that of die Sceptics' when Biced 
widi the same epismmological problem. The Scepdc doQl>& or denies 
all the lo^cal possibilities, wheteas the Jmn asserts that ate all 
true in some sense or ano^. But this appearance of a radical contrast 
is deceptive and in &ct althou^ the two lave to be distii^uished, it 
woidd be qmte wrong to consider them as bdng poles apart. 

(192) The Buddlust in depicting the Semitic as denying ail die lo^od 
posabihdes and denying these denials as wdl, has not ^en an accurate 
account of the point of view of the Soqitic m his anxiety n> show diat 
the latter is maidng self-contradicmry asserdons. It would appear diat 
in denying the denials (no no d |n me no, be. dt^ die So^de was 
contradicting Idinseli^ but in fact he does not seem to have denied die 
possibilides outri^t. He would most probably have merdy stated that 
he does not agree diat p is die case qtdm categorically (as his opponent 
•would have liked him to), ance p may be true or p m^ he false and 
one cannot know this. This is different from a categorical denhd of the 
poadbSines. The poddon of die S cepd c •would in diet be disdosed as 
diUows: 


1. p may (or tony not) be die case 

2. Notp „ 

3. p.notp „ 

4. Not^.notp) „ 


(193) We may compare this widi die standpoints of the Jains , •adiich 
^ ^ state as follows, confiidng oursdves to the first fi>ur posa- 
buides only for the sake of the comparison; 


I. p may be the case 
a. Notp „ 

3. p.n^ „ 

4* CP* is inmqitessible) „ 


syadasu 

sySnnasti 


. « sySdavaktavyah 

gw) It now appear as i^ for fiom bang poles apart it is 
^Mt to fennguish die two points of view. The diferS^ is no 
doubt ^ for, by say, syadasn, ihe Jains do not mean diat 'p may be 
in die scepdeal sense but that ’p is m feet die case fiwn a 
<®rtanpomt of •new (navaV fv. mfra. j . 




^ at a certain point 

When bodx were feoed with the problem of Lie thSS^S 


9 
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could be stated as logical alternatives), bodi wondered whether any of 
diem could be true. But while die Sceptic seems to have concluded that 
none of them could be known to be true, the Jam appears to have 
formed die conclusion that each one may be true (y. mfra, 23d). In the 
eyes of dieir opponents, both would have appeared to contradict them- 
selves, die former by violadng the Law of Eiccluded Middle (or rather 
the Law of Exclusion, since there were more than two logical alterna- 
tives, V. infra, 58a) and the latter the Law of Contradiction (v. tnfia, 
582). 

(195) Anodier influential class of religious teadiers who made thar 
own contnbudon to die development of logical and ^istemological 
thought were the Ajivikas, who are distmguished from die Jams 
(niganthas) in die Suttanipata (v. infra, 375). Although die word, 

r / Aj^Vikah, was used primarily of die followers of Makkhah GosSla and 

^ secondarily m a loose senses as shown by Barua* and Basham,* diere 
is no evidence diat the term was used of the Jams at least at die tune 
of the Pah Nikayas Dr Basham’s deducuon that ‘the Sandaka Sutta 
seems to embrace all six of the herencal teachers, indudmg the grrat 
leader of the mganthas, Nigantha Nitaputta or Mdiavira, m die 
general category of Ajlvikas’ (op. at., p 9^ seems to be on a 
imsinterpretanon. Since we have mferred dmt some of the doctnnes 
cndaaed in the Sandaka Sutta are those of the Brahmamc trahnon 
(V. infia, 196) and Basham’s assumpuon that ‘the propagates of 
obiecuonable teachmgs (i.e. in die Sandaka Sutta) are dassed wg^er 
under the broad tide of ajIvikas’ (op. at., 20) would advesdy afl^ 
some of our own condusions, it seems necessary to point out w y 
where we differ from Professor Basham 

(196) The Sandaka Sutta cnoozes four types of religions whidh ^ 
felse (abrahmacanyavasa) and four which are unsao^ctoiy (m 
kain brahmacanyam) but not necessarily 6Ise. Nowhm m ® - 
are these teachmgs assoaated with the names of i n rw 
Basham who identifles these teachmgs widi those of , 

on the basis ofthe wording (op af,p others 

‘the teacher daimmg ommsaence’ (hx. at.) with Maha_^ , jendjea- 
wise he would not have come to die above condusion. 

non is arbitrary for the Sutta it^ m Selves refer to 

fipiinsraent teacher as a rjpe and the Pah Nikayas 

•B M Bania, ‘i^TVika-What It means’, ABORT, Vol 8,i9»7»P '*3 

*Oj7 at,p 97ff 
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both Piitana Kassapa (v. infra, 383) as wdl as l^gandia Nataputta as 
dainung ommsaence. Secondly, Basham has re&amed from identifying 
the traditio nalis t (anossamka-) as tiieli as the lationahst (takkl vfmamsi). 
Had he done so he would have found that the traditionalists were 
mainly thou^ not solely the Vedic brahnuns as defined at M. II.21 1 — 
santi, Bharad\^]a, eke samana-bmhmana anussavikS . . . seyyatha'pi 
biahmana Tevijja. The 'rationalists* as we have shown, were both 
biahimiis as wdl as Samanas (v. infra, 375). Now Basham says that 
‘the conclusion of the Sutta is surprising’ {op. at., p. 19) but had he 
made the above identification, to mdte his list complete^ he would have 
found tiiat his own conclusion would have been still more suransing, 
namely that even the Vedic brahmins would have to be called Ajlvikas 
accotding to this Sutta, Tbrdly, Dr Basham seems to have assumed 
without justification that the ‘Xjmka’ in the quotation on which his 
entire conclusion is based, viz. Ime pan* Ajhnka puttamataya putti, 
attanan c’eva ukkamsenti pare ca vambhenn, tayo c’ewa niyyataro 
paaflapenn, seyyath’idam Nandam Vaccham, Kisam Sankiccam, 
Makkhah Gosalan ti {he. at., fii. 7) are identical witii the reli^ous 
teachers with whom he has associated the teachings mentioned in it. 
But the context of tbs quotation seems to tell a different story. It 
occurs in a digression at the end of tiie Sutta, when Sandala Paribbajaka 
asks Ananda a few questions, the last of wbch is, Kava hahHlfS , , , 
imasmim dhanimavinaye ntyyS^ni How many saints* are there in 
tbs religion? Tbs question seems to have little to do witii die earlier 
sermon of Ananda on the different types of rebgions or religious 
Ananda rephes that there are over five hundred, to wWch 
. J^daka Panbtejaka, who is probably an Ajivika m tiie loose sense of 
the says that as for the A^Ivikas ‘they (can) ddm only three 

panfiapenu). Lastly, Professor Basham 




P^ced tiuee sbnmg lights’; even if we retain 

tTM renting of myyatiro, wbch means 'those who have 

^^on fy-J5*.beIow),pa^penti(=Skr.prajnapayanti,fromp^h 

VlM+mi^tive suffix and not from pia+VJan) can only mean 

“‘'“"““ve-Sfense that<B evident m the 

niyyanfiro on the analoEV of eanta- ^ , tayyanta-, 

leader*. Sy o* ganta ftomVgam. It cannot dwrefore mean 
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‘proclnim’ or *claiin' (/ir make known). Thus the inteipietation of 
*thc omniscient teacher' as a petsonal ccfetencc to die Jam leader 
irrespective of die other claimants, the failure to see die references to 
the Vcdic religion and die BrdhmaQic tradiuon, the failure to note the 
strict content of the quotation and perhaps even die mistranslauon 
seem to have led Dr Basham to the above conclusion, with which we 
cannot agree for the reasons stated. 

(197) In the general scnscofthetcrmAjrvika-,cventlicSceptics, whom 
SiUnka seems to have associated with them were Ajivikas. However, 
since it is necessary to consider die doctnnes of die Sceptics sqiaratcly 
we shall coniine our usage of Ajivikas to denote dtose Samanas, who 
were neither Jains, Matcn.ilists or Scepdes. 


(198) To turn to our main problem, die Ajlvikas seem to have been 
influenced both by the rational tradition of die Early Upani?ads as well 
as by the claims to intuitive knowledge on the part of the Middle and 
Late Upanisadic diinkcrs. One of dieir main metaphysical interests 
seems to have been die problems of rime and diange. Basham does^ 
believe diat Ajivikism 'derived from Vedic or Brahmanical sources 
(fip. eit , p. 98) but die hymns to ICala in die Adiarvaveda (19 53, 54) 
seem to contain die germs of die deterroinist thesis, if deterramsm 
(niyan-) was one of the roam doctnnes of the Ajlvikas. In these hjOTn% 
Time (Kala-) conceived as an hypostanzed entity having evei^mg 
under its control and 'beyond which there is no other » 

is said to have 'produced bodi the past and the future while it is its 


eternally CMStent.* 

(199) Now the mam argument for niyad seems to have ^ 

die same a priori premiss of Uddalaka (v- supTa, 25)> 
Metaphysical Matenahsm on the one hand fv. “ .. 

die proto-Vaifejika Realism of another Ajivda duite, 
Kacrayana (v. infra, 428). As Dr Basham has shown, di^a^ 
mentatots Sflanka, Jiianavimala and Abhayadeva quotea v , 
to the myanvadms, which has die significant ^ 

bhavad na bhavino" sd nSiah’ (qp at , P‘ ^ u.pensh’. 

'that which is not to be will not be, nor does ^asato 

This 15 very snnilar to die a prion premiss, sato natth 


• TasmSd vai jfi’nyatpatamasu tqah, 53 4 

* K5lo ha bhOtaiji bhavyafi ea • '« axle is aiunoriality’ 

» Kola- IS said » be 'eteroaV (ajarah, 19 S3 x) and ns axie 

(amrtail) ayabjab, 19 S 3 *) 
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natthi sanibhavo (v. supra, 85), the only difference being that what is 
conceived to be Bea^ is not ‘what is’ but ‘what wilt be* and what is 
Non-bang is not ‘what is not’ but ‘that wliich is not to be’. Now Being 
cannot be destroyed nor Non-Being come to be. Therefore ‘what will 
be* cannot be destroyed, i.e. cannot be otherwise and ‘that which is not 
to be’ cannot come into being, i.e. wnll not be. The apparent self-evi- 
dence of the proposition that ‘what will be cannot be otherwise’ is 
based on the misconception that the future event whidi actually comes 
to pass in the course of time, 'easts’ or has Being. Once this is accepted, 
the detenmnist conclusion follows; the same argument can be used to 
show that the past could not have been different from what in fact it 
was. So everydimg, past, present and future is unalterable and fixed. 
It IS probably this very argument of the mj'ativadin, which provoked 
die Buddha to draw attention to the past, present and future usages of 
the verb ‘to be’ (ahosi, atthi, bhavissati) and en]oin the desitalnlity of 
keepmg 'these tiiree hnguistic conventions’ (tayo’me mruttipatha) 
apart without confusing diem, so that one may see that one cannot 
argue that ‘what will be’ (bhavissan) has existence (atthi) for the future 
that has not come into being and manifested itself has to be reckoned 
as ‘what will be’ (bhavissati) and cannot be reckoned as ‘what is’ 
(atthi) *. It IS significant that it is said at the end of this section that even 
‘the ahetuvadms, the akinyavidms and the natthikavadms cannot 
afford to condemn or reject these three linguistic conventions for 
otherwise they would be liable to censure’.* Here the akinyavadm is a 
refbence to Purana Kassapa, whose doctrine is called akinyam at 
D. 1.53, while a doctrine stat^ in identical language is called akinya- 
vada- at M. 1 404—5 (v. supra, lai). He seems to have been an outn^t 
niyanvadm as his later reputaaon* shows. Ahetuvadm on die odier 
hand is probably a reference to Makkhali Gosala, but his doctrine is 
(salvation by transmigration) at D. I.53 tbm i gb 
at M. 11.408, the same stated m idenncal language minus the cosmology 
IS called ahetuvada-. His ahetuvSda- is evident from his language in 

* ninittipatte adhivseanapatha pafiiSatnpatha asamkmna 

asain^api^ na sairidyanu i» sarpldyissann appatiku;tifi »manpti. 

Kagame tayo. Yam rDpaip...vedana...saa5a...san]Jiara... 

^>mam al^ atoSti tassa sanklfi, na tassa sanlclia attfaln na tassa ainVtiS 
tsic rtipam « • . pe - . . viitnanazp, ajatam apatubhutam bbavissaUti 

laaw saftkha na tassa sanklfi atthS n na tassa saftkha ahoS u . . . (v. in&a, sav). 
wjrn, S»7 » a // 

nf ® Gunarama, Parana holds the view that the world is a product 

“ wyau, Putano niyatt.]amtam, qp at, p. 30. 
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tJiat he denied a cause (hem) /or moral degeneration or salvation' hut 
at the same time it may be noted that » was Purana vho was called a 
ahciu-vSdin in the Mahabodhi Jataka (J. V., pp, 237, 246, cp. Basham, 
ep, at.f p. 1 8). blakkliali seems to have been a syncrenst diinher vltose 
doctnne was highly eclectic in diameter. He appears to have beheved 
in niyati- as well as svahham (==bh&vd) onAyadrethd (s^sangati) and 
possibly even in pannSma. Hus is probably the reason why these 
central concepts of different schools are welded together in his doc- 
trines. According to him all beings (sabbe satta . . . bhuta . . . jhl) 
undergo development (yarinamdi. This culminates in the course of 
lime (samsarasuddhi) in final salvation to whidi all beings are destmed 
under the impact of the £ictors of ntyali, bhSva and sangm (myati- 
sangati-bhava-pannata). It is probably this cclcctiofOT whidi hdped 
him to bnng togetlicr the scattered forces of the Ajfvikas differaig 
among themselves and cam their leadership.' It was probably thissame 
eclecticism wluch made it difHcult for others to speafy exactly what 
his doctnne was. Hence he has been called (in addition to ahetuvadin) 
a Vainaj’ikat'Sdin (y. Basham, op P* ^ Ajnanavidm 

(v. supra, X47) by iSilSnka, while the Mahabodhi JStaka calls him a 
Theist (Issarakaranavadin, v. Basham, op, at, p. 18). His b^ef m 
‘sixty two ways of life*' to be hved out in samsara shows that he 
beheved that all doctnnes had their part to play in man’s developmenti 
tliough man himself had no contribution to make. 


(200) Tills difiers from Dr Basham’s assessment of Makkhah’s doc- 
trine and depends on what intcrpretauon is given to die phrase 
sangati-bhava-pannata-. We cannot discuss this problem in detau 
since It does not directly concern us Professor Basham hunself^ 
lates the above phrase following Buddha^osa as deveopea ity 
Destiny (niyati), change (sangati) and nature (bhiva)’ (op. ^ P 
and affirms that he prefers 'to follow Buddha^osa and » t*c 
three first elements of the compound as in drandya ” P» 
translating the phrase as above’ (ii«.«r).Two^geslater,h^^ 
says ‘sangati and biSya, die mamfestauons of 
were only apparent and illusory modifications of die om 
S^did L m feet introduce new causal fe«o« mto tte un^ 
Socess’ (op. at., p 227) We differ from Dr Basham « 
Buddhaghosa’s interpretanon consistenUy (smee it is supp 


« Natdu hetu natihi paccayo satfinaiji saij^efiy^_. ^ 

•rSasham, op at, p 34 ’DvaBhi pappada. D IS4 


I S3 
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other evidence) vnthout giving an exaggerated importance to the 
concept of luyati-. According to tins interpretation Makkhali does not 
become a Strict Determinist since the opposite category of ‘chance’ or 
Indeterminism plays a significant part in his system. He therefore 
subsctibed to niyativada- only in the sense that he thought tliat some 
future events like salvation for all (v. samsarasuddhi sabbesam, I. VI, 
p. 229) were strictly determined. In holding thus that some events of 
the fhture had Being he would also have shared in the above a priori 
argument But this does not mean riiat he diou^t riiat human effort 
had anything to do with shapng the future since he denies tins 
altoget!^.* 

(201) We cannot also entirely agree with Professor Basham’s theory 
that ‘for die myativadin causation was illusory’ (op. cit , p. 227). Since 
the causal concepuons of the myativadin may be, in our opimon, 
important fiar understandii^ die Buddhist concept of causation we 
may pursue this problem here. Basliam is led to this opimon on the 
basis diat if Tune was illusory, then motion and cliange are illusory 
and causation which is intimately bound up with these concepts must 
be illusoty too (v. op. cit., p, 236). He thinks, however, that this was a 
later development^ influenced by ‘the new doctrine of avicahta-mty- 
atvam or a completely static universe’ (op. cit,, p. 236). This assumption 
appears to be incorrect for, on die contrary, there is evidence to 
show that this doctrine of (a>icalzta~ni^tyam or the concept of a 
mverse, motionless and permanent, was known in the time of the 
Niteyas (v. vifia, 402-8). As Dr Basham himself has suggested 
this doctnne was probably the result of die same kind of a priori 
^asomng as found in Parmemdes (loe. cit,). Whether a myativadin like 
Purana would also have shared this concept^ it is difficult to say. It is 
cetonly one of the logical implications of the doctnne of the unreahty 
Tune, which seems to have been either a corollary of or die basis of 
e determinist thesis. If it was held by the myadt^din, then die doc- 
^weof a double standard of truth (v. Basham, op. cit., p. 230) could 
ve be® unbzed to resolve the contradiction, which is probably what 
^rmemdes himself does m speaking of a ‘Way of Truth’ and ‘Way of 
pimon . This would mean diat deterministic causation had a relative 
reality and not that it was entirely illusory. 

I” pvinsakare,D.l53 

whi^ universe seems to have been thought of as a contumous process^ 

recogniaed by some later Ajtvikas to he on the ultunate analysis 
mnsory*, ojp at,, p, 227. 
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(202) Whether for the niyativadin, causation m the ultimate analysis 
was unreal or not, the feet of causation seems to have been accepted 
by him at least at the level of conventional truth. That even the later 
Ajivika ngidly believed in causation m a stnctly detemumst sense is 
evident from the argument for niyan in Gunaiatna’s (14* C ) work, 
according to which it is necessary to posit the existence of the force of 
niyati in order to account for causes and effects (katyakarana). Pro- 
fessor Basham has given the gist of this argument but has failed to 
quote the sentence, whidi seems to imply a belief in causation on the 
part of the niyati-vadin. We may translate the argument as stated by 
Gunaratna as follows* ‘Wliatever happens at any nm^ an3^hete, is to 
be conceived as happening in the form of niyau only. Otherwise there 
would be no definite sentence of causes and effects {fiaryadrSTana- 
vyavttsthd) or a fixed pattern of an3'lhing, owing to the gKspnrp of a 
controlling agent*,' 

(203) When we consider the arguments of the niyadvidm as stated by 
SilSnka (9th C.) we find that aiguments based on the two principles of 
causal determination play a fundamental r 61 e As Mill stated in his *A 
System of Logic’, ihe methods of discovering a causal connecnon are 
‘two in number’ (op, ca , 253) of which 'one is, by comparmg together 
different mstances in which fee phenomenon occurs The other is, by 
comparing instances in which the phenomenon does occur, with 
instances in other respects similar m which it does not. These two 
methods may be respectively denominated the Mefeod of Agreement 
and the Mefeod of Difference' (/oe. at). These two pnnaples known 
in Indian logic as the onvqya-jyBtireka-nu first appear in a concrete 
form m fee causal formula of the Pah Niklyas But this notion is 
constantly made use of by the myanvadm in arguing against his 
opponent One of the aiguments of the believer in karma, is that there 
IB a causal connection between good karma and pleasant consequences 
and evil karma and unpleasant consequences Hk myanvadm shows 
by applymg fee two pnnaples of causal determinaoon to what is 
observable in feis world, feat there is no such causal connection Good 
is not always followed by happiness nor evil by gnef, nor is the 
absence of good followed by the absence of happiness and fee absence 
of evil by the absence of gnef. The argument is actually stated as 

’ Yadyada yato bbavati tattadS tata eva myaten’aiva rupeua bhavad upala- 
bhyate. AnyalM karyalSranavyavasthS pratanyatarUpcayavastha ea na Hava, 
n^amaksUtSratf op cit, p la Cr Basham in bis quotation (cjp ci<,P a35i 
fn a) has omitt^ the phnm URi/ar&ned 
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follows; ‘In this world, gnef docs not arise for a man even though he 
.tpli gliftt in evil courses, while for anofoer person who does good, it 
does'.* It is thus concluded that diere is no causal connection between 
evil and grief or good and happiness. 

(204) The argument against die causal connection said to hold 
between human exertion and its fruits is again riiown to be folse by 
appeal to observation based on the two principles. If there was a causal 
connection tiien we should have the following sequences: 

Presence of human exertion Presence of its fruits 

Absence of „ „ Absence of „ „ 

But what we observe is as follows: 

Presence of human exertion Absence of fruits 

(Punisa-bare sati) (pliala’prapoh) 

Absence of human exertion Presence of fruits 

(Vyapara'bhave) (vriistaphala’vaptih) 

Thus It IS argued that 'nothing is achieved by human effort’.* If we 
examine this argument we find that it is based on die assumption that 
‘equal effort (sanuine purusakare sari) must be followed by equal 
results’,* whch is based on the pnnaple diat vananons in the cause are 
correlated with vananons in die effect. This is expliddy stated in die 
argument that ‘Time is not a causal tiictor, for smee Time is unifori]^ 
Its effects in the world could not be mulnform. There are vanadons in 
the effect only when there are vanattons in the cause (Klirana-bhede lii 
karya-bhedo bhavao, n’abhede)’.'* This is similar to Mill’s ‘Fifth 
Canon’,* an extension of the two onginal prmaples, 

(205) These subdenes probably developed later, but diere is some 
reason to beheve that the basic argument based on the behef in the 

'Att’aikasy SsadanuftlUiaaiatasy 'Spi na dukkham utpadyate^ parasya tu 
■adanustbaymo tad bbavati, ^ISAka, tp. ca-, VoL U, fol. 26, on Sfi. a.x.12, 
quoted by Bashao, <w. or , p. 334, fn. 3. 

*Yadi purusal^akitaip suiddldyanubhuyea tatah sevdcavanilckarjaiadiilam 
tawane pumsdSie salt pbalapt 3 ptlva:fadt 5 yBm phala’ptaptiSca na bbavet. 
Kasya dttu sevSdivyiipaHi’bMve 'pi vi&staphalS'vSptir drfyata in Ato na puru- 
fdtStSt kiiicid isadyate. Sllanka, eu., VoL I, fol. 30 on Su. r.t 3.2. 

*Tbe phrase, samSne puxt^ddre sau, unphes samSna-phalapt^pnh as the 
expected consequence. 

'Na’pi ISlah kartS, tasy’aikarUpatra] lag^n pbalavaiattya ’nopapatteh. 
fOtanabhede hi lc3cyabhedo bhavan, nS’bbede, &laidca, be. at. 

‘ ‘Whatever phenomenon vanes m any manner whenever anotiier vaiies m 
some particular manner, is dther a cause or an effect of that phenomenon, or is 
connected adth it tfarou^ some feet of causation’, op. at., p. 263. 
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two pnnaples of rausal determinatjon went bade to the eaihest times, 
since we seem to find a refiaence to it m the Sflttakrt5nga itself. 

In introducmg the ‘fourth type of person* (railtdie pu«'sa,34 
who IS a niyaavtdin (niyam^-etti), the Siittakrt5nga (a.1.12) pfec® 
foe cauMl aigument in foe mouth of foe Deteanmist as follows, iha 
kbalu duve ^sa bhavann—ege punse JonyamSkkha^ ege punse 
nokinjBmafe^, je ya punse fciriyamaiklfoai je ya punse nohn- 
yamaikkhai, dow te punsS tnlli egatfo^ katanam Svann^ i.e here are 
tom persons, one person mamiams (foe efficaiy of) acnon while foe 
other person denies (foe efficacy of) action, but both of foimi are 
(ultunately) equal and alike on account of foe cause (being niyati)*. 
Here the crucial phrase karanamavanna seems to have presented a 
difficulty to the translator. Jaoobi rendets karanaraSvanna as ‘foey ate 
actuated by foe same force’ (op «f.,p 3r7)hutmafoomote(fii a) he 
Says that this is foe inteipretaoon of foe commentators. But to foe 
phrase karanamapanna foey give here a meanmg difierent fitim that 
in foe following paiagtaphs, I therefore propose foe following trans- 
lation of foe end of the paragraph “are equally (wrong), (err) alike as 
regards foe cause (of actians}*’ * Dr Basham follows Jacobi’s first 
translation, viz. ‘Both equally and alike are affected by (a sin^e) cause* 
(op. ett, p 333), We have dosely followed Sfianka who s^ ata 
ek 3 rfoSvekakIianSpannatvSditi myati-vaien’aiva tan niyatividam 
amyanvSdam cajntSviti bhivah,’ i e. thus (both arc) dike since fo^ 
are affected by foe same cause, foe sense bemg that by the force of 
luyaH alone foey have followed foe myauvSda and foe arayanvada 
Jacobi’s second translation cannot be accepted ance it 15 too much 
of a penpfarasis which introduces concepts like 'wrongs and 'err’ which 
are not found m or suggested by foe context. But whether we translate 
karanamavanna as 'on account of foe (same) cause’ or ‘as itgaids the 
cause' foe significance that karana- had lor foe person usmg this term 
IS dear foom the example dted He takes foe case of two persons alike 
in other respects except for foe fact foat one is a kmyati^n and the 
ofoer an akmyavadm and finds that latterly they are both still alike. 
This is foe appheation of Mill’s Method of Difference with negative 
results and may be represented symbohealiy* thus: 

ABC— be 
BC-bc 

where A=behef m myanvada From observing die two sequences one 

‘Op.at,VoI II^fbI.35onSG am ’Stahbuigjq? «r»P 334 
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may draw ihe condusion that A is not a causal fector; so is not-A not 
a fector for the absence of A has made no difference to die result. 
So both those who claim that kinya (the act) is a cause or that akiriya 
(the non-act) is a cause are equally wrong as regards the cause— -this is 
in feet supported by Jacobi’s second translation, diough it is not 
supported by the actual wording of the argument. Although dus 
negauve condusion — ^diat bdief in kinya or akin)ra cannot be the 
Qigse—sgems to be imphed, the actual condusion that is drawn is a 
posidve one, namely that niyad roust be the causal fector. But diis is 
an assumption, since myati is a metaphysical factor, whidi is unobserv- 
able and cannot be discovered eikpenmentally. Yet what is most 
sigraficant is diat die niyativldm seems to have been convinced in some 
sense of the feet of causadon and made use of the causal argument, 
based on a belief in the prindples of causal determination to show that 
his opponent was wrong. The problem is whether these concepts were 
borrowed fiom another school or were intrinsic to his own system. 

(207) According to the argument of the rayativadin as stated by 
Guijaiatna (v. ju/vra, 202), the myanvadin bdiewed in a ‘fixed pattern 
of causes and effects' (k 5 ^-ldranavyavasth 5 ) but we saw at the same 
time that Piirana, the myadvSdm, was called an upholder of the 
‘doctrine of causdessness’* (ahetuvada-). The reason for these con- 
tradictory evaluations would be clear if we can comprehend the mya- 
tivadm’s concept of causation. He denied whatever was held as die 
causes of events natural or metaphysical, by his opponents (e.g. 
purusakata-, karma-, Imla-, ISvara-). This would have made him appear 
in the eyes of his opponents as one who demed all causes, internal or 
enemal, of events. But all his enuasms imply a belief m causation, 
whidi m the ulumate analysis turns out to be a behef in myati conceived 
as the first and the effiaent cause of all phenomena. Nature to him was 
a single ngidly determiiusac system, m which no individual or separate 
causal lines^ or processes were discoverable or distmguishable. Ail 
events and processes were caused but caused by the all-embracing 
, metaphysical pnnaple of myati. For sudi a rigid determinist individual 
causal processes could not be conceived in isolation firom the enure 
system. This would have appeared to be the very demal of causation 
as understood by some of dieir opponents and it is difficult to believe 

* V, tupra, 199 The term m^ also have been employed in the NilSya penod 
to denote yadredS-vSda or Tndetetmuusm^ (=»sangati) and Makldiah was 
Pt^wbly an aheuikan^dm m bodi these senses. 

On the use of the term 'causal Knes’, v. Russdl, Human Kmv/teJge, p 333 ff. 
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diat the concepdon of the pnnaples of causal detetmination could have 
ansen in such a system. On the other hand if niyati -was only a meta- 
physical controlling force which guaranteed the operation of the laws 
of cause and effect^ as Gunaratna’s argument of the niyaui^din would 
make us understand, we would have to say that he beheved m causauon 
with the difference diat for him the supreme Cause of causes and causal 
processes was the Victor of myati. In such a case he would be an 
ahctukavadm only m the sense of denying die metaphysical vahdi^ 
of what his opponents conceived to be the hcm-s of dungs. 


(ao8) Whatever die answer to this question, it seems probable that it 
was people who made use of the causal arguments of the kind em- 
ployed by the niyativadins, who were called the ‘causal argumenta- 
Qonists* (karana-vada)‘ in the MahSmddesa (v. mfra, 367). This work 
comments on and defines the different types of ‘expert debaters’ 
(kusal 3 ) referred to in die Suttanipata, among whom the myanvadms 
have undoubtedly to be reckoned. 

(209) Tlie other arguments of the myativadm as given by Si^nka 
have been translated by Basham {pp. at,, pp. 231-4) and if we study 
them It would be seen that almost all of them are dialectical arguments 
having the following form* If p is true, then eidier q or not-q is tru^ 
but q implies r and not-q implies s, each of which (ue. s, r) contradicts 
one of the assumptions or propositions posited by his opponent. 

(210) We may illustrate this widi an example * Thus the theory that 
happiness and gnef come about throu^ the agency of God (Riraia-) 
IS endozed by showing that the concept of God's existence leads to 
contradictions, as follows; ‘ ‘Tf God exists” (p),then either ‘‘C^d has 
form” (q, Rvaro murtah) or “God has no form" (not-q, 
murtah). If q, dien “he, like an ordinary person, is not oranipotm ^ 
(r, prakrtapurusasy’eva sarvakartrtvabhavah), and if not-q, then 
inactivity is greater dian space” (s, akaSasy’eva sutaram msknyatvam; 
Now both r and s contradict the defininon of God, that he is ommpo- 
tent and all-acnve 

(211) This is one of the standard dialectical metaphysical a^ments 
employed in later umes and one may well doubt whethw ni^ were 
those of the early niyaUvSdin, but we need not doubt that the ear y 


* Kirana-vada can also mean ‘those who ddiated about the first cause , q? 

Klin katanam^ Brahma^ Svet. i x . , ^ 

* V. Basham, oj) at , p 231, whe« the full text and the translation e> 
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niyauvSdin did argue against his opponents and that his opponents 
'were these same protagonists as mentioned by ^ilinka. Silanka states 
the &ct that die niyadvadin argued against those -who dmmed that die 
effort of the person (purusakita-), Time (Imla-), God (iSvara-), 
Intrinsic Nature (svabhava-) and Kaima •were respectively die causes 
of 'pleasurable and painiiil experience* (suHJiaJu^a-). The SvetaS- 
vatara Upanisad mentions that one of the questions debated by die 
biahmavSduis is as follows: adhi^du^h kena sukhetaresu vartamahe, 
where Sankara explains sukhetaresu as sukhaAJdchesu^ and die sentence 
may be translated as ‘governed by whom (or what) do we live in 
pleasure and pain*. Now, it is recorded in the Pali Nikayas not only 
that this 'was one of the topics that •was hotly debated at the time 
(v. infia, 395) but that the parties to these debates were these same 
theonsts. The opponents of the myativadm according to Silanka are 
die iblloTving: 

!• Yadi punuakSn&xam sukhadukkfaadyanubhuyeta . . . v. Basham, 
op. at,, p. 130, fh. I. 

a. N*api k^ah karta . . . ibid., p. 231, fn. i. 

3. Thtarahartikdpl sukhadiil^e na bha'vatah . . . ibid., fn> 2. 

4. Srabiava^Spi sukbadukkhadikartrtva . . . ibid., p. 232, fh. t. 

5< Karmaasla, sukhadukkham praa kartrtvam . . ., ibid., fn. 2. 

Now It 'Would be noted that four of these theories are specifically 
mentioned in connecnon -with this very problem in the Devadaha 
Sutta (M. 11.222). "We may state them under the numbers correspond- 
ing to $ilaAka*s list: 


Diphadhamraa-uj3a^iiuR<z*-hetu sukhadukkham pansaipvedenti. 
3. ItsoTanimmandtiiaa sukhadukkbaip pabsaipvedenti. 

4 - Sahgan-iAava^-hetu sukhadukkham patisamvedenu. 

5. Pubbekata-*heta sukhadukkham pansamvedenti. 

may conclude from what •we have said above that some of 
™ Ajivikas were rationahsts who not only constructed then: dieories 
by reasonmg but also defended them against dieir opponents by 

‘Adhisthifi niyamitah kena sukhetaresu sukhaJiMJiesu vartSmah^ Ananda 
Senes, No. t?, p 18 on Svet i.x 

Tms IS pndiriily ihe same as pimsa-paraibama-, A. IV.ipo, whidi is a 
of punsa-thama- and punsa.^vinya-. 

,™'**"*=sriihava-, i». Basham, op at,, p aad. 

Cp. die theory of putStana-karma>krtam, mentioned by Gunaratna, op. eit , 
P* ^ 
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employing reason to demolish their theories But there is dso some 
reason to think that these dieones were not merdy constructed a 
prim but had some basis m dauns to paranormal percepnon or super- 
human insight as well. 


(213) Basham says that both ‘Nigantha Nitaputta and Makkhali 
Gosala certainly seemed to have laid claim to full enhghtenment' {op. 
ett , p, 92}. In the case of Nigantha Nitaputta we have suffiaent 
evidence to believe diat he claimed omniscience. But m the case of fbe 
latter, although omnisdence is claimed for him m later nines (v. m/rs, 
151), tliere is no evidence diat he himsdf daimed omnisaence. Yet as 
Basliam has pointed out, he is said to have practised penance m order 
‘to acquire magic power and superhuman insi^^ (qp. ett., p s®) Dr 
Basliam goes to the extent of saymg that on the evidence of the Budd- 
hist and Jain teirts ‘it appears that he was capable, either honestly or by 
&aud, of ptoduemg psychic phenomena' (op. at , p. 51) The belief in 
prophecy, it would appear, should be the natural outcome of their 
detemunist theory, if the fhmre was wholly or partly determined, it 
should be possible to know this in some way or another, because the 
future exists in the same sense m which die present exists (v. supra, 199), 
which was die rayatnmdm’s assumption. But it is also possible that 
for the myativadin part of the reasons for bebevmg m his detrnmimjt 
thesis were actuated by liis belief m prophecy as the story of Gmala 
and the Sesamum Plant* (op at, pp 47-9) seems to suggest. Bas^ 
does not exdude 'the possibility dMt die story has some basis in ta 

(p 49) One of the central features of the story was that It was possib 

to have precogranve expenences about at least some events m 
future by means of one’s intuitive knowledge. In fact it is s^ at 
was for the purpose of acqumng this kmd of intuitive kntwled^ tnat 
Gosila practised meditation and penance (op. err, p. 5 ®)* Y” 
dence allied, the possibihty cannot be altogedier excluded at ^ 

ascetics may have had or seem to have beheved that th^ 2 

precogmtive experiences of the future, whidi eidier 1 m ® 
remforced their determimst thesis. Nodimg is knowable * 
feet, if the future is knowable it is a feet and dusisnot pos^te®®!^ 
the future easts in some sense m or like the present—^ 
determimst thesis. 


(214) It IS probable diat some of the Aj] 
colour of die soul (v. jopm, 132) are an 
had in trance-states. It is, however, cunous that 


Buddha^osa says 
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quite the opposite. In explaining tlie epistemic origin of the belief in 
die soul having size and form after death, he says that these are the 
result of meditadve experiences.* As an alternative, he suggests that it 
is die result 'purely of reasoning as in the case of the Ajivikas and 
odiers’ (ajlvikadayo viya takkamattedeva. va, DA. I.iip). The 
hismncal truth behind diis assertion is probably that Buddhaghosa was 
gteatly impressed by the rational tradition of the Ajivikas. While he 
ivas also aivare that claims with regard to the size and colour of the 
soul were made on the basis of trance experiences, he did not identify 
these with the A]!vikas because he thought that they were mere 
dialecudans (takki-), wluch they probably were at the time at which 
he wrote. 

(215) While there is no eiridence to show that Makkhah Gosala 
drimed omniscience, there is good evidence diat Purana Kassapa, the 
pure Detenmnist, did so. Two brahmins meet die Buddha and tell him 
riiout Parana’s daim to ommsaence and what he claims to know in 
the following words: ‘Purana Kassapa claims to be omniscient and all- 
seemg and to be possessed of an infinite knowledge and insist such 
that whenever he walks or stands, sleeps or keeps awake, lus knowledge 
and msi^t is constantly present contmuously at all times. This is what 
te says, “I abide knowmg and seeing a fimte world with my infinite 
knowledge” As a determinist he probably claimed to know fully not 
omy die past and the present but the future as well. The theory that 
dte world was finite’ (antava loko) was one of those, which was 
dtitoted at this tune (v. infra, 382, 383). It is likely diat arguments were 
evolved to ‘prove’ Ae vahdity of theories believed m on die basis of 
tnysuc experiences. 

(21(5) While the doctnnes of die Ajivikas appear to have been held 
®ainly on the basis of reasoning and perhaps of personal claims to 
su^tnormal insights as well, we cannot entirely discount the bdief m 
tradition M die part of even the early Ajivikas. According to a state- 
“>®nt of Slanka, (juoted by Basham (qp. ctu, p. 175, fn. 3) thq^ seem to 

^‘**9 Rupi atla’d adisu kasinarupam ana n tattiia pavattasaiSiSaii ^assa 
••(They hold that) the soul has forni(afier death), etc, tfaink- 
t the soul has the fonn (colour) of the medtiational device and taking its 
, ®a their own consciousness 

sanam • • • Kassapo sabbailnQ sabbadas^vi apansesanSnadas- 

g^^^^^ujanati catato ca me titth^ ca suttassa ca jagatassa ca satataip saimtam 
nvEMBsanani paccupatdutan n. So evam aha 'aham anantena nanena antavantam 
Jinaip passaiji vihaiSmi 'n. 
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have had their oxm traditional smptures: ‘the Trairaiikas, who Mow 
toe doctnne of Gosala, and who have twenty-one sutias, 
according to toe order of toe Tiairahka sStras in toe PSn>a/. Now the 
Suttaniplta makes a reference to ‘toe Vedas of toe Samanas as wdl as 
toose of toe bralmns’.‘ Since toe Samanas were classified in too 
Suttampita as toe Ajivikas and toe Nigantoas (v. mfia, yj^), it is likely 
that these collections of scnpnires of toe Ajivikas are ainn«7g toe 
^edas of toe Samanas* referred to It shows that at least some of toe 
Ajivikas had a sacred scripture as early as toe period of the Pali 
NikSyas, a toct which is confirmed by toe quotations or adaptations 
from them, found m toe early Buddhist and Jain texts.^ 

(217) The reference to toe 'followers of Gosala* (GoSIamata’nusa- 
nno), elsewhere called toe Ajivikas, as toe Trairafikas m the above 
statement of Silanka, is significant and pomts to toe contribution made 
by toem to epistemology and logic. While toe Scqmcs and toe 
Buddhists evolved or adopted a fisur-fold logu^ toe Ajivikas who were 
toe followers of Makkhah Gosala appear to have classified propositions 
mto three mutually exduave categones and had a theory of toree-fold 
standpomts (naya-), Hanbhadra in his f'j-ta on the Nandi-Sutta 
v'* identifies toe Traiia£ikas with toe Ajivikas; TrairShldSc AjivikS 
ev’ocyante * As Basham has shown^ Abhayadeva states in toe com- 
mentary to toe SamavSyinga-Sutra that ‘toese Ajivikas were called 
Ttairijikas’.* On toe basis of ^ilanka’s statements Hoemle* had 
identified toese Traii^ikas with the schismatic Jam sect of Trairlfika^ 
which came into existence over five centuries after Mahavdra, but we 
agree with Dr Basham’s contenuon’ that the two have to be dis- 
tinguished 

(218) Dr Basham says that ‘the distinctive characteristic of the 
Aj'ivika system of epistemology . . . was toe division of proposidons 
into three categories’ (<y, eit., p. 274); but m fact there is another 
distmctive feature, namely the adoption of three standpomts (nayas) 
instead of toe seven (or the two^) of Jainism Tie passage quoted by 


‘ VedSni viceyya kevaiSm, Sanunanaiii yani p’attbi BtShmanSnaip, Sn say. 
’Basbam,a/> at, p 2x4 ff, 216 if. . . 

’ Nandi Sfitca, by DevavScaka (Devaiddhi Gani) With the CCnu 
Jinadasa Gani and the P'rxn (commentary) of Hanbhadra Ed VijayadBna Sun, 
1931, Fol 114 ‘ Qp at, p X7p,£n 3 

* Ta eva c* Ajivikas Tnut9£ikii bhanitSb, fol iso on Sam 147 
‘EREjVoI 20s ’CJp at,p 178 
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Basham from die Nandi commentary, foL 1 13 (v. op. cit., p. 274, fn. 5) 
does not in &ct appear in the edidon of the commentary, that -we have 
used (i.e. Nandi Sutra, vnth die comms. of Jinadasa and Hanbhadra, 
ed. Vijayadana Sun, Indore, 1931). In dds edition, there ate two 
passages more or less identical, which explain diese aspects of the 
^stemology and lo^c of the Ajivikas: one is by Jinadasa Gani in his 
Cumr appealing on fol. iioand^eodierisindie J^jr^dbyHaribhadra 
m another form of Praknt appeanng on fols. 113, 114. llie difference 
IS merely dialecttcal, e.g. the Cumi has 'te c*eva Ajivika tei&iyi 
bhamta’, eta, while the Hrtti reads, ‘te deva Ajiviya terasiya bhatnya*. 
These passages differ in a significant respect (v. infia) from the passage 
cited by Basham. 

(219) We may take the Sansknt version in Abhayadeva’s commentary 
on the Samav^anga-Sutra, which reads as follows: ‘These Ajivikas 
are called Traiiihkas. Why? The reason is that they entertain (ic^ano) 
everydung to be of a tnple nature viz. soul, non-soul, soul and non- 
soulj world, non-world, world and non-world; being, non-bemg 
being and non-bemg, eta Even ta (api) considering standpoints diey 
entertam a three-fold standpoint sudi as the substantial, the modal and 
the dual’.* Thus according to Abhayadeva, they are called TrairShkas 
for two reasons, in having a three-fold mode of predication and a 
dirce-fold set of standpoints. 

(220) The Praknt versions are almost identically similar to this, the 


have, sawam jagam tr^tmakam icchann, which makes no material 
difierenca But the passage quoted by Basham has significant variations. 
It defines Trauahl^ in an additional sentence as follows; Tatas tnhhi 
ra£ibhi$catantiiti TrairahkSh, i.e. thus, since ih^ work with three 
heaps they are (called) Traii^ikas. Since this defimtion occurs 
immediately after menbonmg their diree-fold standpoints (naya), the 
‘heap^ (raft) seem to refer to the diferent types of predicadon as well 
asthestandpomts.The notabledifference in this passage is that it speaks 
of the three nayas as ‘dravy’asdkam parjraySsdkam ubhaylstikaa ca’, 
whereas Abhayadeva has (y.fit. supra) ‘dravyarthikah paryayarthikah 


^Ta eva c’SjiVikas TiaiiasikS bfaanitah Kasmad? — ucyate, yasnStte sarvatn 
tr^tmakam icchanu yatha jivo'ajlvo jiWljIvah, loko'loko lokalok^ sad asat 
sadasat idi, nayaantayara apj te mvidham nayam icdianu tadyatha 

pai]^]^lbikah ubhaj^rthikah, Sama^jj^gasutiani, -with 
^na yadevas commentacy, Ed. Nagmadasa Nemachanda, 1938, fol. 120 on 
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ubhaySrthikah' corresponding to the Fi^nt ‘dawattfaiho pa]ja- 
vattfaiko ubhayattfaiko ya* (Nandi Siitra) (fol. no). Are we to re^id 
die latter as preserving a more fothfiil tradition, since the two funda- 
mental nayas of the Jams are called die drcaySrihAacai^-- and 
par^yardukaaspA and die Piaknt versions of die Nandi commen- 
tanes agree with the Sansknt version of the Samavayanga com- 
mentary? 

(221) According to Dr Basham, ‘die Ajlvikas . . . seem to have 
accepted die basic pnnaple of Jama epistemology, without gomg to 
die over-refined extreme of sapta-hhmgh as m the ordiodox Jama 
sySdvada and NtyavSdtd (op. at, p 275). This implies that die 
A]ivikas were aware of die seven-fold formulae of the Jams and sim- 
plified diem. But judged by the fact diat the diree-fold sdiema of 
predication is simpler than die four-fold sdiema of the Sceptics and 
Buddhists and die corresponding seven-fold schema of die Jains, it 
would appear to be earher than both die Buddhist and the Jam , 
schemas, widi which the Ajlvikls could not have been acquainted 
when diey evolved theirs 

(222) In &ct, it can be shown that m the earhest Buddhist and Jain 
texts the very doctnne of the TiairSiikas, which seems to have 
necessitated the diree-fold schema, is mentioned, thus mahng it highly 
pnbabU that it was at least earlier than the Jam schema For while the 
earhest stratum of the Pah Ntkayas knows of the four-fold 

one of the earhest books of the Jam Canon, the Sutiakrlanga, whidi 
makes an independent reference to this Traitafika doctnne, doe^ot 
menuon the seven-fold schema, although it is aware of the basic 
pnnaple of sySdvada (v. mfia, 233) 

(223) The Brahmajala Sutta mentions a dass of religious teadie^ 
who were semi-etemalists (samana-brahmana . . . ekara-sa^ 
ekacca-asassatikS, D. L19), who hold that die world and the soul were 
partly eternal and partly not (ekaccam sassatam dcaccam asassatam 
attanancalokancapannapeno,&c.cif) It is probably this ame eory 
that IS elsewhere referred to as the view tiiat holds that die so an 
the world are both eternal and not eternal (sassato ca asassato ca a 
ca loko ca, M. n.233, Ud. 69). Four vaneues of these 

are mentioned in the Sutta, ofwhich the second believesmthe^tenm 
of an ethereal group of KhiddS-padostka gods (sanu . • • 
padosika nama deva, toe. at"). Now it is said that tiiose who 

' V. Guetina^ La ReRpon Djama, pp. 130-r 
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indulge in sporting in this Heaven^ lose thdr memory, fall from this 
state and are reborn on earth (tamhi ka3^ cavitva itthatthaip agacchati, 
bd. cit.). Such a person leaves the household life (anagatiyam pabba- 
]au), practises mutation and attains a ]hanic state (atappam anvSya . . . 
oeto-san^dhim phusad, be. dr.), whereby he sees this past life of his 
and realizes that in that world there are beings who do not over- 
indulge and who are eternal (ye . . . na anvelaip hassa-khiddS-rad- 
dhamma-samapanna viharanb . . . te . . . na cavanti, nicra dhuira 
sassata aviparinamadhamirra sassatt-samam tath’eva thassanti, loc. eit.), 
while die others ate hable to fall. The account ^ven of this sdiool may 
perhaps have undergone some distoruon, but we can gather from what 
is stated that according to diis school, diere are three ^pes of beings: 

1. the eternal bangs (sassata) who live for ever in diat state (sassan- 
samam tath’eva thassand, be. cit.). 

2. the temporal hang^ who hve in dus world. 

3. the partly eternal and partly temporal beings (ekaccatn sassatam 
ekaccatn asassatam) who fell feom die eternal state and perhaps 
go bai agcun after a Ufe of restramt and meditadoiu 

(214) Wie can see here mote than the rudiments of the doctrine of 
mandab-mokfa or cydic salvation (y. Basham, op. at., 257-61). The 
eternal bemgs would correspond to the cempotakars of the Civanana- 
dtd3^r, while those who fell would be die mantabrs (v. op. at., 
p. 260}, die mam diderence bemg that a different reason is given here 
as to why the mantalars lemm from that state. Now, Dr Basham 
says dat this doctnne of ^dic salvation ‘appears to have emerged 
soiM time after the death of Gosala’ (v. op. at., p. 259). He does not 
explam why it was necessary to await the death of Gosala for the doo- 
^e to emerge, but he has seen diat it is menuoned as early as die 
fitidkrtanga. However, it is not correct to say diat ‘it is jfrrt men- 
tioned m the Sutrakrtanga’ (&c. cit.). We may quote the o riginal 
version in die Sutrakr^i^ since the identity in language widi the Pah 
version is significant; 

Suddhe aj^vae ayS iham egesim 9hiyam 
Puno hddar-padosenatp so tattha avarajjhai 
^ samvude muni ) 3 e paccM hoi apavae 
viyadambu jaha bhu]]o niiajmm sarayani taha. 

SiL 1.1.3.11-2. 

tins vaed capital H for ‘Heaven’ here to denote that in the opinion of 

*ciiooi It \res m ctetnsi ststo* 
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p^ and sfnlcM, but again it sins (avarajjhai) in that state owing to 
(pleasure and hatred? corruption through pleS?)- 
bom here, be later (paccha) becomes sinless as a lestiaiSdicetic. M 
pure water free ^Ilution becomes again poUuted (so does he 
again bec^e si^l^ This stanza appears in feet to summarize what 
^ stated in the Pah venaotu The Pah version eiqihcidy stated 
^ although all die bemgs were 

MidJS-padasika deva and KMddS.- padost^. (Aid. Mag. 
bdda-^dosa-) was the cause of die fell accordmg to both die 
Buddhist and the Jain accounts 


(225) Now, as Dr Basham has pointed out, SilSnka identifies this 
doctnne of dm Sutiakriinga with that of die Trairahka followers of 
Gosala Qoc. cit.). But interpreting this verse Silanka gives a difierent 
explanation of kiddS~padosa- from that suggested m the Pah tacts, 
which tries to make out that the cause is excessive debaudieiy (auvelam 
hassa-khidda-rati-dhamma-samipanna, he eu,). Sflanka gives a more 
Sublime reason for their fall, which was probably the reason that die 
Traita^ikas themselves would have given, namely diat the eternal soul 
has feehngs about the true rehgion and *is elated when his rehgion b 
revered (on earth) and other lehgions are looked down upon and is 
«wgO''^ben his own rehgion is despised’* explaimngkidda- and padosa- 
as this joy and anger respectively. It is possible that when die Buddha 
warned his disaples not to be elated when people praise his religion 
and not to be angry when people condemn it (Brahmajala Sutta, 
D 1.3, V. infra, 739) he was influenced by what he beheved to be the 
plight of the Ajivika as a result of his elauon and anger about his own 
religion At the same time die Buddhist criticism diat felhng a prqr to 
temptation was the cause of their fell may have had some basis in the 
Ajivika bebefe themselves, since one of the greatest fears of die 
Ajlvika ascetic was that he may succumb to die caresses of 'die gods 
Punnabhadda and Manibbadda’ who tempt bun on die vetge of death 
(v. Basham, op ctt., p. 257 ff). 

(22^ Basham does not mention dus Pali parallel to the vase m the 
Sutrakitanga, which was the reason why he thou^t that this doctnne. 


‘Op at, Vol I, &I 45 on So 1 1 3 11 2 Svstasaoapti^ upalabhjS'mFaSS" 

ana-patabhavaip c'opalabhya . . . pcamodsh saSiayiit^ svaSasananyaWotaiJarS- 
an3c ca dve&h 
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was not so important for the early Ajivika.* But unless it was one of 
the nrAma} doctiines both the Jains as well as the Buddhists would 
not have stated it in summarizing their views. 

(227) This Trairahka doctrine whidi found it necessary to posit three 
kin^ of souls and perhaps three kinds of worlds corresponding to 
them as well as three kinds of being, appears therefore tt^be quite early. 
The evidence points to its having its origin in a sect of Ajivikas (in the 
loose sense) ^ependently of Gosala, though it may l^ve accepted 
Gosala’s le^ershtp or merged with the followers of Gosala later on. 
It is to this doctrine diat Basham traces the necessity for die TrairaSika 
to podt a third possibility: ‘The Ajivika postulate of a third possibility, 
ndther bdng nor non-bdng, must have formed a convenient lo^cal 
basis for the unusual doctrine that some souls were compelled to return 
even &om turvana. These would be dassihed in die third category, 
sadasat — emanapated from samsSra and yet not emancipated’ (op. eit., 
p. 275). We agree vnth this condusion thou^ not in the form in which 
Dr Basham states it, since the third possibihty is not ‘neither being 
nor non-being* but ‘both being and non-being’ (sadasat), whidi has 
to be distinguished from the former dnce the distinction was drawn in 
the time of the Pah Nikayas. The thesis of this school is, as we said, 
stated m the Pah Nildiyas as "sassato ca asassato ca atta ea hko cd 
which would probably have been ecpiivalent to 'sanasruylvaica bkaScct 
m the terminology of the Trairahka. This, it may be observed, is not a 
logical proposition which is contradictory as would appear from its 
form (smce it seems to violate the Law of Exduded Middle) but an 
empincal proposition which is contingent (y. infra, 579). Thus, for this 
school the three logical alternatives would be: (i) p, (2) notp, (3) 
pmotp and not the usual two (i.p, 2 not-p) according to the Aristo- 
tdian schema. 


(228) We are on less certain ground with regard to its docmine of 
nayas m respect of its andcputy and significance. Dr Basham assumes 
that It is a simpler version of the seven-fold nayas of Jainism (op. cit., 
P- ^ 7 S)* But there is another possibihty. 

One has to compare these three nayas considering die terminology 
with the two fundamental nayas of Jaimsm: 

remark, •This doctrine is not elsewhere mentioned in die or Jama 

Pnknt tews, and seems not to have loomed large in the minds of the eariier 
Ajivikas' (op eft., p. 259) 
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Ajivtha. 

Jcatasm 

I. Dravyarduka- 

Dravyirthika- (3) naigama-. 

(Si^stantiaQ 

samgraha-, 

vyavahara-. 

2. Par}^yarthika- 

Paryayarthika- (4) ijusutra-. 

(Modal) 

£abda-, 

samabhirudha-, 

evambhuta-. 

3. Ubhayarthika- 

— 


(Dual) 


It 'Will be seen that the Ajivika is mote complex if 'we consider die &ct 
that Jainism has nothing conespondmg to die ubh^rardukanaya-, but 
on the other hand the Ajlvika has not subdivided (as &r as our 
knowledge goes) the first two nayas The that the first two nayas 
are held m common, pomts to a common ongm, diough later the 
J ams made further ebborations of diese while the Ajivikas added die 
third. 

(229) One suspects a dose connection between the three forms of 
predication and the three nayas Are "we to say that each of the foims 
of predication 'was possible only &om one of the nayas, viz 

(1) Sat — accordmg to die dravyirdukanaya- 

(2) Asat— accordmg to the paiyayarthikanaya- 

(3) Sadasat — according to the ubhayarthikanaya- 


eg. 

(1) A dianot exists as a substance, 1 e. from a substantial pomt of •view. 

(2) A chanot does not exist as a collection of attnbutes, i e tram the 
modal point of view (qi. the chanot simile in dieNilm)^ (S 1 134) 
and the Mihnda Pafiha, 27). 

(3) A chanot does and does not exist as a substance and as a collection 
of attributes, 1 e. fiom the substantial-cum-modal or dual points 
of 'View. 


(230) We find dus usage substantiated m the Jam Canomcal ^ts, 
which someomes speak of something havmg the diaract^nc q ™ 


one standpoint, me cbaractensuc nor-q nom 

isdcs q and not-q f«>m both standpomts 

therefore, probably not difFsrent from this. It also shows that Awg 
the Jams did not actually posit a separate dual standpoint diqt 
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use of die substantki-cum-modal standpoint in prindple. We may 
illustrate this by an example in the Bhagavad Sfitra,’ where the question 
is adced of MahSvira, ‘Are souls . . . eternal or non-etemal?' (Tiva . . . 
kim sisaya asasaya^) and it is replied that 'souls would be both eternal 
and non-etemal’ ()tva siya sisaya, siya asasayS) and this is further ex- ^ 
plained by saying that ‘they are eternal in respect of their substance and 
non-etemal in respect of their states’ (dawatdiayae sisaya, bhavatj- 
hayae asasaya). 


(231) laimsm is undoubtedly another well-known pre-Buddhisdc 
school of thought which seems to have influenced Early Buddhism. 
Bm the Jam Canonical texts, as we have them, are on the whole later 
dm the Pah Ndrayas so that we cannot be at all certain of the degree to ^ 
which and the direction m which this influence was felt by a study of 
then contents. Whatever the influence of Jain epistemological and 
logical theones on Buddhism and vice versa, both schools seem to have 
profited by the criucal outlook of the Materiahsts and the Sceptics as 
well as tile logical eiqienments of the Scqjucs and the Ajivikas. S jnfy 
tile Jam theory of knowledge is fiurly well known* we would mnfini. 
ourselves to statmg those elements of the theory with which Early 
Buddhism, m our opmion, is hkdy to have been acqumnted with. 

(232) Barua was of the opinion that ‘tiiere is nowhere to be found in 
the older ^ts any systematic exposition of Matevira's theory of 
knwledge' (pp, at., p. 403) but Tana assumes on the basis of sning 
evidence tiiat he adduces that ‘the theory of knowledge of the Agamas 
15 very old and perhaps origmated m the pte-Mahavira period’ (pp. 
ctt., p. ay). Since tins evidence is drawn solely from the Jain texts one 
^ot a<^ tins conclusion. However, when we consider rise 
histoncal background and the metaphysics of Jainism it would seem 
^^le » suppose that at least the basic nouons of its theory of 

Abhayadwa’s commentary, lyjy, VoL 1 , fel. 545, 
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(233) recommends a cautious cnucal attitude to the problem 

of IS reflected m its non-categoncal theory of tnidi (aneten- 

tevSda), whi^ has given nse to the use of conditional proposmons. 
It IS said that the wise man should not joke or explain without (recourse 
to) conditional propositions’ (na ya vi panne panhisakujja, na yS 
s^vaya^ vij^garejja, Su r.14.19) He should ‘expound the analyncal 

v/ theory (ythhqffavSyam ca viyagarqja) and use the two (permitted) 
kinds of speech, living among virtuous men, impartial and wise' * 
Smce the Buddha liimself claims to be a vibliajja-vadm (v mfm, 44Q 
we may here pause to consider $il jnka's comment on this term 

(234) Silanka first explains the phrase, vibajjavayam (ca vil(}'agarqja}, 
saying that it means ‘one should eiqiound the tlieory which unravels 
separate meanings* (prthagarthaiurnayavadam vyagmiySti op «r., 
Vol. I, fbl. ajd) and then goes on to surest two alternative meamngs 
for die term vdihajjavada-: ‘Eidier vibli^'ya-vada- is syadvadat which 
lie should expounci as it is nowhere at fault, is comprdiensive since it 
is not contradicted by conventional usage, and is vahdated by one’s 
own expenence; or he sliould analyse, le distinguish the senses 
properly (samyagardian . . . prthakkrtva) and make his statement^ viz. 
he should speak of permanence firom the substantial standpoint and of 
impermanence from the modal standpoint, likewise (be may say that) 
all thmgs exist from the point of view of their own substance^ plac^ 
time and states and do not exist from the point of view of other 
substances, etc , dius has it been said “he who would not entertain 
everything as existmgfrom the four points of view of its form, etc , and 
as not existing from the opposite points of view, cannot take any 
stand” — ^he should resort to analytical statements of dus sort'^ This 
explanation is largely based on Jam epistemological beliefs, but the 
general sense of vibhajja-vada that Sfia^ speaks of was probably the 
ori^nal sense. It shows that the early Jains hke the Buddhists who were 


* SilanLa, however, explains the phrase diifetently, taking it to mean, ifi’pi 
c’a^rvadam vyagrnTyat, nor sliould he utter blessings, op at , fol 255^ 

• Satnicejia ;^*saqiLitabhava blukkliu, vibhajjavayaip ca viyagare))^ bMsadu- 
yaqi dhamma-samutthitehiip, viy3gare;;3 samayS supanne, SU 1 14 22 ^ 

’ Tadi3 vibhajiav3dani pithagarthanimayaiSdaiii vyagpuj^ii ^di va viDna- 
jyavSdah, syadv^astam sarvatraskhalitani lokavyavdiBiavisaipi^tajw wra- 


vyapinaip svanuonavaBiuoiuup vauei^ nuiava " — — , j r • - ■ 

tadvadatp vade^ tadyathS, lutyavadaip, tad® svadiavj^ettaSalabtavain 
sarve'pi padSrdiSh Sana, pa^iavyadibhts w na sanu, atha c’okiaip, sadeva 
sarvaip ko n’ecchetsvarapadicatujtayati asadeva vipaiyasSnna cenna vyavaB- 
Sthate’ityadikaijivibhajya-vadaipvadetinjOjp at, Vol ^fol asdonSil 1x422. 
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to follow diem made use of analysis in understanding die meanings of 
statements (y. mfixt, 446 SI). 

(235) It would be seen that Su. 1.14.22, quoted above, mentions *two v* 
(permitted) kinds of speedi’ (bha^duyam). Tlds is a subject on which 
the early Jams as well as the Buddhists placed restricdons, necessitating 
dassificadons of propositions (speech) according to their trudi-valu^ 
diou^ these clasdfications are different in each case (v. tnfrat 594). 
Aocordmg to the lauusm, 'there are four kinds of speech, the £^t is 
truth, the second is untruth, the durd is truth mu^ with untruth; 
what IS neither truth, nor untruth, nor tcudi mixed with untruth, diat 
IS the fburdi kind of speech- neither truth nor untruth’.* What is not 
permitted are the second and the third. The third kind— ^e half-truth 
or die mixed truth — is speaally condemned (tatdunS taiya bhasa, jam 
vaditti’nutappau, jam channam tam na vattawam, esa ana tpya^duyi, 
Su. 1.9.26). 


(236) The ammde of rdativism or non-catqgorical assertion (anekan- 
tav 3 da-) is m a sense the opposite reacuon to diat of die Sc^uc^ vdien 
faced with the same problem (v. suprot 191). When the Sceptic was 
feced with a variety of conflictmg theones, he came to die conclusion 
diat none of them can be known to be true since all may be &lse and 
diere was no cnterion of deading as to which was true. The Jam 
atntude seems to have been that each of diese conSictmg dieories mty 
contam an element of truth and as such be pardy true and pardy 
or true from one pomt of view and false from another. 


(137) Tltis attitude is reflected in Mahavira’s soluuon to at least some 
metaphysical problems. For instance, at this time die Matenahsts on 
the one hand held that the body and the soul were identical or that 
Aere was no soul apart from die body (v, supra, 130); on the other 
tend die etemalists held diat the soul was different from the body 
(i^ in/ra, 384--7). It is said that when MAavira was asked whether ‘the 
b^y was (identical widi) the soul or different from it* (aya, bhante. 

I 3 - 7 - 495 , op. cit., fol. ii4r), he k 
said to have repUed that ‘the body is (identical with) die soul as weU 
as ctifl^t from it* (yyi vi kSye anne vi kaye, be. at.). The same kind 
ot reply is given in this context to the questions as to whether the body 

*»J>3saj53®p, tarn ]ate. aaccam egup padhamam btefijayam tevam 
iMsam tatyaip saccamosaiji jam n’eva aaccam n'w mosam n'eva 

cautAam bhS^Starp, Ayanupga Suun^." ««camosam 
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has fomi (ruvim) or has no form (aruvim), is consaous (saatte) or is 
not consaous (aatte), is a 'jiva or is an ajiva’ (jive vi li%e ajive vi 
kaye, kc. cit). These would appear to be self-contradictory proposi- 
tions to assert^ but Mahavira would have resolved the contradiction by 
saying diat the soul is identical with die body from one pomt of view 
and different fiom the body in anodier point of view (naya-) It is only 
when *one understands the true nature of all substance by all the 
standard means of knowledge (ptamana) and all the points of view 
(naya) that one’s knowledge is comprehensive’.* 

(238) These nayas are classified as seven in number tanging fiom the 
most general (naigama*) to the most speafic (evambhuta). But there 
seems to have been a sc^ol, whidi believed only m four nayas, called 
^ the Catuskanayikas. Dr Ba^am is of the opinion that this is a ‘small 
sub-sect of die Jmnas with a somewhat unorthodox epistemology* 
(op. ca, 327). Ahhayadeva says m considering theur ongm that dus 
school ‘in considering standpomts beheves that naigama is two-fold, 
being bodi general and specific, and that the general falls mto the 
general and the specific into the specific— thus diere are the general 
(samgraha-), die specific (vyavahira-) and the ejustenual (rjusutra) 
standpomts; die verbal standpomts are all die same and thus there are 
four standpoints’.* This seems to suggest that the Catuskanayite 
snnphfied the Jam schema, but it is by no means concdusive that tos 
simphaty is due to the simphcauon of die complex radier than to the 
pnonty (in tune) of the simpler. The passage that Weber* hw 
from a Nandi commentary contrasts the Ajivikas, the Catuskanayikas 
and the Tiairafikas from each othca: as well as fiom the Jam, viz 
‘Cha . . . saeamaiymi, satta ^avyam, cha cadkkanaiySm satta terSsySnf. 
They are all considered ahen to ‘one’s own religion’ (sva-s^ya-, 
V. sasamaiyam) so that the Camsfcanayikas could not stncUy have 
been a sub-sect tolerated by the Jams. 

* DawSna sawablfiWi sawa-pamanehi jassa uvaladdha, sawahi nayaviliilnili 

vittliaianil m nayawo, UttaridhyayanasOtram, >8 *4 , _ . , 

* Theta are, however, two explanations of this term (v Jadunath inha, p , 

^"•^nJ^iSta naigamo dvividhah, 

i&ngtahikah saipgraham, ptavisto’ saIp^hlka^ca Samavayan- 

Band 16, UiptiB, >883, p 3^ 
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(239) The attitude of mind that favoured diis kind of relativism vras 
dso suspiaous of the possibility of the truth lymg in extreme points 
of view. We already found ^s in the compromise solutions of 
Mahavira who uses the expressions lioth . . . and’ (syadasdi&ti) like 
the TiaiiSfikas with thdr sadasat to express the fact t^t two opposing 
points of view are both ri^t and wrong and that their falsi^ consists 
m taking each extreme point of view to be the sole truth. At dmes 
Mahavira expressly states the truth is not to be found in extremes. It is 
said: 'He should not believe that (this world) is without beginning or 
without end, eternal or not eternal, according to the argumentation (of 
die heretics). From these alternatives you cannot arrive at truth; from 
these alternatives you are led to error’ (Jacobi’s Translation, SBE., 
Vol. 45, pp. 403, 40S). The text reads: anadiyam pannnaya anavadag- 
geti va guno, sasayamasisae va iti ditthitp na dluirae, eehup doktfri 
thaaekup vavaharo na vijjai. eetdrri dohunAanektnt apayarain tu }anae 
(Su. 2.5.2, 3). This point of view is in a sense a corolla^ of Jam 
relativism but, as would be seen, it plays a central r 61 e in Buddhism 
(v. infia, 


(240) When we examine the Jam sutras we find dassificadons of 
vanous types of knowledge. These formal classifications m^ be late 
and belong to die post-Buddhisuc era but there is htde reason to doubt 
that the kmds of knowledge referred to were known in the pre- 
Buddhistic phase of Jain thought Thus in the Sthar^nga and die 
Namfi Sutras, as pointed out by Vidyabhusana (pp, cit., p. i6r, fh. 5), 
jfiSna, winch is the general term for knowledge is classified as follows: 


Jnana 


I 

Aparoksa 


Kevala 


~I 

Akevala 


Abhiiubodha 

(Mati) 


Srud 


Avadhi Manahparyaya 


(241) We find here a classification that is peculiarly Jam, based as it is 
on the Mtaphysics of Jainism. Only extrasensory perception is 
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would be classified under indirect knowledge (paroksa) as mati or 
opinion whidi includes both normal perception as well as ]nferenc& 
Scripture or tradiuon also has a secondary place as indirect knowledge 
in strong contrast to die early Vedic valuation. Diiect knowledge 
(aparoksa) covers both absolute knowledge (kevala) which is infallible 
and IS oiniusacncc itself as well as the nonr absol utist forms of direct 
knowledge, which are liable to error. Ibese latter are avadhi or the 
direct perception of dun^ extended in time or space without the 
mediation of die sensc-oigans and manahparyaya or telepathy. In fact 
direct knowledge is called direct pcrcepdon (mtildiya-pratyaksa**) in 
contrast to normal or common perception (samvyavahinka-praty- 
aksa-'). 


(z^a) This theory is a product of the Jain conception of the soul 
(jiva-), which is intrinsically omniscient. As it is cluttered up in the 
body TViih material karmic particles clouding its vision and as it has to 
see dirougjh the opemngs of the senses, normal perceptual vision can 
only be indirect. In feet all knowledge before die actual attainment of 
omniscience including kevala- itself, which is intnnsically present m 
every soul, are affected by these subtle karmic parades. There are ei^t 
vaneoes of them* but only dirce of diem are epistemologically mter©^ 
ing, VIZ. (x) knowlcdge-obscunng karmas {jHSimmratdyu-^, "wlnm 
affect the entire^ of knowledge m all its forms (i.e. kevala, avadhi, 
manahparyaya, man and irua), (z) percepaon-obscuimg karmas 
(darsanSyaranIjv-X which affect normal percepaon, both vi^i 
(caksus) and non-visual (acaksus), paranormal perception such as 
av-adhi and kevala (but not manahparyaya) as well as the pqrdiotogical 
states such as the different forms of sleep, and^deludmg _ 
(moha/uyu-), which obscure our intellectual vidon (Jarsa/^Aamyu) 
and affect our moral nature (canaa-mohaiuya) dirou^ the passions 

(z43) It IS only when the influx of karmic pamdes is at ^ «d 
complete exhaustion of past karma that die soul slunes fo wi 
natural vision and mtnnsic lustre While much of the 

diqr go, may be deemed to be later than Early Buddhism it isveiy 

L- 19 


> y. Hznyann% Outbaes of Ionian Phihtophy^ p 1 e 

also caUed paraniirdiila-praiyaksa-, sobdiv^ mw ^ Jadmiadi 

and the incompleie (wkala-, r e avadhi and manahpatyayaJ, 

Sinha, op ett , Vol H, p *89* 

* y Jadunath Sinhaj ep at gp 334 
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likely that the main elements of the dieory and the different kmds of 
knowledge mentioned were known at a time at least coevaljif not pnor tS t 
to Early Buddhism. If we consider the ways of knowing recorded in 
die Jain scriptures as shown above, without the valuation or interpreta- 
tion given to them in accordance with Jam metaphysics we would have 
to say that the following means of knowled^ are adcnowledged in 
diem namely, (i) perception, sensory and para-normal, (2) inference, 

(3) scnpture or tradition. Paranonnal or extrasensory perception 
would include (1) absolute knowledge or ommsaence (kevala), (11) 
clairvoyance and clairaudience (avadhi), and (ui) telepadiy (manah- 
paryaya). The Sutras, however, regard upamS or companson (analogy) 
as a means of knowledge different from inference. We have seen that 
the word pramana was used m the sense of a ‘means of knowledge’ in 
the above quotation from the Uttaradhyayana Sutra (v. supra, 
but smce the word appears to have come into currency m its technical 
sense during the time of Early Buddhism or at least not very much 
later (v. supra, 77), we cannot say how early or late its use in the Jain 
scriptures is. The earher Jam word for a means of knowledge appears 
to have been not pramana but hetu. We may see this in the classificanon 
of hetu-s in the sense of pramanas in the Bhagavad and Sth§nanga 
Sutras as shown by VidySbhusana (pp. at,, p. 162); athav a heu cauwihe / 
pannatte tam jaha, paccakkhe anumSne icvame Sgame, i.e the means of 
knowledge have been declared to be four-fold, viz. percepnon, infer- 
ence, analogy and tradition. This is confirmed by the definition of the 
term in the Caraka Samhidi, which as we have shown appears to have 
preserved an rarlier logical termmology current at die nme of die Pah 
Nikayas (v. infia, 323). This defininon reads as follows: Hetiir ✓ 
namopalabdhili^anam tatpratyaksam anumanam aitihyam aupamyam 
ity ebhir hetubhir yad upalabhyate tat tattvam (3.8.6.25), i.e. Hetu 
stands for the means of apprehension, viz. perception, 
tradiuon and analogy, what is apprdiended by means of these hetu-s 
IS truth We may note that of die hetu-s pravyaksa- and ammana- 
correspond to paccakkhe and anumane of the Jain list^ while mahyam 
TOnesponds to agame and aupatt^am to uvame (=Skr. upama). It is 
di^t, hwever, to say whether the Jams were die first to use the 
worf m this sense. The Materiahsts are often called the ‘haitukas’ ‘ 
prob^ly because diey used epistemological arguments or argumente 
based on hem- m the sense of ‘means of knowledge’ to prove their 

• V Das Gupta, A Hutory of JnJuin Phhsophy, Vol III, pp 517-19, 
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diMries or disprove thar opponents (v. supra, 91). Thqr may very 
•well have been the first to use the term in this sense. The feet that the 
Jains did not use the term exclusively in die epistemological sense is 
clear from die i^t of the quotation of Vidyibhusana fiom the Bhaga- 
yati and die Sthananga Sutraj where heu is used in die sense of ‘reason’ 
in a formula beanng a close resemblance to die general rainal formula 
appearing in die Pali Nikayas (y. mfia, 771)’ adiavi heu cauwihe 
pannatte tam jaha, atthi tam atthi so heu, atdii tarn natdn so heu, nawlii 
tam atdu so heu, natdu tam natdu so heu, i.e the reasons (heu) are 
declared to be four-fold, the reason why so methi ng exists hpraiice 
something else exists, die reason why something exists because some- 
thing else does not exist, the reason why somedung does not exist 
because something else exists, the reason why something does not exist 
because somedung else does not exist. As the examples given by 
Vidyabhusana would sliow (loc. cir.), they are four kinds of possible 
correlations between causally connected events or dungs Thus, if 
X (fire) and y (smoke) are causally connected we can say diat x is 
present because y is present, y being the reason (hetu) -n^y we say 
that X IS present We may represent the four instances thus. 

1. It IS (atthi tam) because (heu) that is (atthi) 

2. „ „ that IS not (natdu) 

3. It is not (natdu tam) „ that is (atthi) 

4. „ „ that 15 not (natdu) 

It may be observed that the causal formula of Buddhism states i and 4 
(y. mfra, 771). The similanty is obvious but the nature of the histoncal 
connection, if any, is difficult to determine. 



CHAPTSa IV 


THE ATTITUDE TO AUTHORITY 


(244) When we tned to classify the thinkers of die pte-Buddhisdc era 
m accordance with their epistemological oudook and approach to 
problems, we found in Chapter I that the Vedic thinkers up to the 
time of Buddhism seemed to fall into three groups. Firstly, there were < ^ 
the tradidonalists coming down from the period of the Btahroanas 
who considered die sacred scriptures to be the most valuable sour<£ of 
knovdedge. Secondly, diere were die dinikers of the Araayakas and^ 
Early Upamsads, who, while not entirely discarding scripture thought 
that knowledge of teahty was possible by reasomng and metaphysical 
speculation. While this second school of thinkers would have con- 
tmued mdependendy to evolve their own speculative dieories there 
arose thurdly, the contemplatives of the Middle and Late Upanisads, (£) 
who while idegatu^ scnptuie to the terim of lower knowledge 
(apara vidya) and discarding reason (tarka) as an adequate meanc of 
obtaimng knowledge of leah^ claimed that the only means of know- 
ing leah^ was by having a personal and direct acquamtance or 
experience of it, by pracurii^ meditative techniques fyo^) and 
depending on die grace of God for the final vision or revelation. 

(^5) A study of the ways of knowmg of the non-Vedic thinTf»rc 
shows that they can be dasriiied along vith die second and durd 
groups of the Vedic thinkers. There is htde doubt that the Mafgr 83 l.ct.f 
nade use of reason both in evolving as wdl as in prop agating their 
views though reason for diem was on the whole subservient to per- 
cepnon. The Sceptics likewise seemed to have reasoned their way mto 
scqitidsm diou^ widi the exception of die school of Sanjaya, they 
m^ htde use of it since diey kept aloof from controversy. The 
Ajiv^ were a mired lotj they were primarily rational metaphysiaans 
and dialerodans diough some of them seem to have claimed personal 
intotional insists. Sunilarly the Jams or at least didr leader 

3P* 
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personal and direct knowledge of dungs, while making use of reason 
m ddbate. 


(2419 If therefore we take the pre-Buddhistic background of thought 
as a whole diese diinkers fall into diree classes according to the stress 
diey laid on a particular way of knowing, viz. 


(1) Hie Traditionalists, who denved their knowledge wholly from a 
scriptural tradition and interpretations based on it. Promment 
in this class were die brahmins who upheld the sacred authority 
of die Vedas 

(a) Hie Rationalists, who denved their knowledge from reasomng 
and speculation without any claims to extrasensory percepuon. 
Tlie metaphysicians of die Early Upanisads, the Sceptics, the 
Matenalists and most of die Apvakas fell into this class. 

(3) The ‘Experientialists’, who depended on direct personal know- 
ledge and expenence, including extrasensory perception on the 
basis of whidi their thcones were founded Many of the thinkers 
of the Middle and Late Upanisads, some of ^ Apvakas and 
Jains are classifiable in this group. The Materialists, as empinasis, 
would also M under this category if riot for the &ct that diqr 
denied the validiQr of clauns to extrasensory percqmon. 


(247) This classification, however, should not be too rigidly mter- 
preted so as to consider these groups as mutually exclusive Such was 
not die case, for the Traditionalists did not deny or fail to pve a plaw 
to perception and reason. The Rationalists of the Early Uj»m s 
hkewise did not entiiely do away with senpture, aldiou^ die Maten- 
ahsfs did The Ajivakas and later the Jams also had 

which they held in great respect. The Expenennabsts of the MidUK 
and Late Uparasads in like manner give a very Umited place to smp^ 
though they discard reason altogether. So what we can daim or 
grouping is that when we consider the epistemologi«l sM p 
of diL groups as a whole, the essential or final 

themissaid to be denved mamlyifnot wholly from each of e 

of knowledge emphasized by earJi group. 

(248) In examming the ways of knowlcd^ 

Sddhism It would be pertinent to ask ^hether ^ 

Buddhism can be classified under any of the 

what attitude Buddhism adopted towards them m reqiect o 
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(249) There is a passage in the San^va Sutta wKch throws a good 
deal of hgVir ondusproblem. Here the Buddha is talking with a brahinin 
student versed in the Vedas and Vcdic lore, who asks him die following 
question: ‘There are . . . some recluses and brahmins who prof^s the 
of a rdi^on ^dibrahmacariyakam) after finding a final and 
iilrimaw insight (ditthadhammibhiMavosanaparamippattS) in this life. 
Now where does die venerable Gotama stand among them? * The 
Buddha r^hes as follows: *I say that there is a difference among those 
who profess the basis of a lehgion after finding a final and ultimate 
insist m this hfc. There are . . some reduses and brahmins who are 
Traditionahsts (anussavika), who profess the basis of a rehgion after 
fintimg a final and ultimate insist m this I1&, such as die brahmins of 
the Three Vedas (Tevijfa). There are also . . . some reduses and 
hrahmins who profess the basis of a reh^on after finding a final and 
iiltitnaie insight m this life on mere bdief alone (kevalam saddha- 
mattakena) such as die Reasoners (takld) and Metaphysicians (vimamsi, 

Et. speculators). There are other reduses and brahmins who profess 
the basis of a religion after finding a final and ultimate insist in diis 
life by gaiiung a hi^er knowledge personally (samam yeva) of a 
doctrme (dhammam) among doctrines not traditionally heard of 
before. Now ... 1 am one of those who profess the basis of a rdi^on 
after findmg a final and ultimate insight in dus life by gaimng a hi^er 
knowledge personally of a doctrine among doctnnes not traditionally 
heard of before.’* 

(250) We find here the Buddha dassi^dng his predecessors and con> 
temporaries in respect of their ways of knowing mto duee classes, 

’Sanu . . eke sa m a n a b ighmana ditthadhanunabiiiiUSavosan^liSiraimppattS 

adibtahmacanyakam paujananu. Tatra bho Gotama ye ts samanabrabnuu^ 
dtttfaadhanunSbfaiiUlSvo^napiranuppatta Sdibrahmacariyakam paujananu, tesam 
bbavam Gotamo katamo u? M 11 zii C 

’DttdiadbammabluniQvo^iiiq^teamippat^nain adibtahmacanyam paujanan- 
tanam pi Uio . . . vemattatam vadSim Saim eke samandirahnHna anuasavikS, ^ 

te anuasavena ditthadhammabhifiaSvoianaigranMppana adibiahmacatiyam pati- 
jananti, seyyathapi briSimaid Tevi)|a Smn pana ... eke samanabiShmana 
kevalaip ^dbSmattakeaa ditthaJhanunabhifiSaVDSanaparanuppatta 3dibiah- ^ 
macariyam pap]anami, seyyattepi Takld ytmam^ Santi eke samanabiShinana 
piibbe ananussatesu dhanmiesu 0sfam dbammaiii abbiniiaya dit]badham> A 
niSbliinK3vosanaparamippatt3 SdduaHmacanyam paujinanti. Tatra ye te samati' 
sbtahmana pnbbe anamissutesa dhammesu samam yeva dhammaip abhiiifSya 
'^tdiadhaminabhififitvo^naparamippat^dtbrahiiiacatiyain paajanand, 
asmi M Sari. 
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VIZ. (i) the Traditionalists (Anussavika), (2) Rationalists and Meta- 
physiaans (Takki Vrniaipsl)i and (3) Ae ‘Expenentialists* who had 
a personal higher knowledge of the truth of Aeir doctnnes He also 
identifies himself with membeis of this third group These groups 
appear pruna facte to be the same as the groups we found after a 
historical analysis of the badcground of Early Buddhist thought. 


(251) Let us start with the cnUcism of die anussavika Now we find 
diat anussava- is only one of many alleged means of knowledge 
cnUdzed in the Pah Nikayas. It heads a list of ten possible ways of 
claiming knowledge which are condemned as unsausfactoiy by the 
Buddha in addressing the Kaiiunas (A I.189) and on another occasion 
in a discourse to Bhaddiya Licchavi (A. II 191-3). On exaimmng this 
list It will be noticed (y. tnfia, 259) that six of the items have reference 
to knowledge which is claimed on the basis of some sort of authonty 
It would therefore be better to consider the authoritative cntenon of 


knowledge as a whole and inquire mto the Buddhist atutude to it 
(252) The argument from authonty may take many forms. If we 
fyinfine oursclves to the Indian context we find that many difierent 
types of knowledge from authonty were accepted as vahd by Indian 
thinkers. A brief rdsumd of these difierent types as reognized in 
post-Buddhist thought would not only help us to see the Early Buddhirt 
cnuasm of authonty in a better hgh^ but also enable us to distin^sh 
between the earlier pre-Buddhisac claims to knowledge based on 
authonty, from the later forms. 

(asi) That the argument from authonty was accqited by die i^o- 
dox schools IS evident fiom the feet that fabda was accord^ the 
digmty of a pramana (i e a vahd means of knowledge) by dl of thm 
exceptmg the Vaifesika. The Purva-Mimanisa preserves fee earl^ 
and fee most orthodox view of febda and uses fee term to denote tte 
authonty of the Vedas alone. Even among Vedic 
IS claim ed for the injunc&ve statements, le commands (vi ) 
prohibitions (msedha) while explanatory assertions (arfeava ) 

Spaident on tia «»n». Ve « la« rite®) 
eailieit ntualisnc brahmas who vslusd dje out firat 

d» aM nphiM dm sbsolora nithon?- of tho Vsdss (V. om m 
group of Vedic thinkers). 

(254) In contrast to this attitude is diat of fee Naiyayto r ^ ^ 
fobda means verbal testimony m general without specific 
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the Vedic scriptures and stands for the testimony of experts. Vedic 
statements are induded only as a spedal case of such testunony and 
are authoritarive because God is all-knowing and presumably trust- 
wordiy (N.S. 2.1.68), die existence of God bemg independently 
proved by a metaphysical analogical argument (sSnuinyatodrsta). 

(255) The testimony of people who may be of any class, *rs!s, aryas 
or mlecdia^* relate to empirical diets (drstardia) while that of the 
Vedas relates to non-empirical &cts (adrstartha). Even if the early 
Nyaya was atheisuc,’ it is not likely that the Vedas were i^ected 
altogether for it seems to have been argued that the human authors of 
the Vedas, namely the rsis, were Sptas or reliable persons whose state- 
ments even with regard to non-empincal facts may be accepted 
(N.B. t.i.8, 2.1.68). But what is significant is that die khmamsa daim 
to an absolute audiontativeness of the Vedas is criudzed (N.S. 2.2.13- 
40) and that its authority is conadered denvauve &om the general 
authority of reliable testimony, m this sdiool whidi spedahzed in the 
study of logic. The Vai£esika schoo 4 whidi became dosely attadied 
to die Nyaya, not only cnaazes the absolute daim to audtority of 
the Vedas (V.S. 2.2.21-37, 6.1.1. ff.) but does not treat iabda as a 
separate pran^lna at all. It neverdieless subsumes both tradition 
(aitihya) as well as verbal testunony (Sabda) under inference^ and 
treats scriptural statements as Sabda or testunony acceptdile on the 
reliabihty of the seers. We thus see logicians of the Nyaya school 
treating the scnptural statements of the Vedas as a sub-class of verbal 
testimony and the metaphysicians of the Vai$esika school treating 
diem as a sub-dass of inferential propositions. This attitude to the 
Vedas seems to bear some affinity to that of our second group of 
Vedic thuikers (v. sigira, 244). 

C25<Q The other schools represent a pomt of view nudway between 
that of Ifimamsa and die Nyiya-VdSesika. The Sankhya as a 
metapl^rical system accepts rehable assertions (aptavacana) as an 
indepaident source of knowledge {S.K. 4). Unlike die Naij^yikas, it 
admits its non-personal authordup (SJP.S. 5.46) and mdependent 

'FS}^^.iiiecchSiaip samanam laksanam, NB 1.1.7, v. Ananda A&ama 
oenesNo 91, p. 25. 

J’torqpAy 0 / Ancieia In£a, p 23, qp Mmr, Otipnal Sanshit 
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wlidity (S.P.S. s 51) but jt makes the Vedas superfluous by sayme 
that the saved do not need it and the unsaved cannot grasp it ^ J.S. 
5.47). Furdiermore,it undermines its foundations by relying on reason 
alone in deducing its metaphysics. The Yoga likewise, while nominally 
accqiring scripture as a separate source of knowledge (YS 1.7), 
treats It as being of secondary uuhty in devdopmg the hig^iest yogic 
intuition (Y.B. 1.48). The Advaita Vedanta of Sankara treats Vedic 
statements as foiling within the scope of fobda, which for him is an 
independent pramana. However, unhke the PrabhSkara school of 
A&namsa, and ike die others, it regards assertive statements as being 
of the same status as injunctive statements, but here again knowledge 
through the pramSnas is sublated in the highest intuition Incidentally 
It will be noticed that all these schools of SSnkhya, Yoga and Advaita 
Vedanta, while utilizing and upholding reason and granting the 
validity of scripture, claim the possibihQr of an ultimate personal 
knowledge whidi relates both inference and scripture to a lower 
status. The Sankhya comes closest to upholding reason but smce it 
flnds that its metaph3^cs leads to the conclusion that all empincal and 
rational knowledge is the result of a confosion between punisa and 
buddhi, It has to rely on yo^ to resolve this confusion 
There is another important distinction made with regard to the 
authonty of the Vedas, whidi has to be bnefly eaanuned before we 
investigate the fact and/or nature of die Farly Buddhist conasm of 
the auchoncanan claims of the Vedic thinkers. We find m post* 
Buddhistic times a controversy m the orthodox schools as to whether 
the Vedas derived dieir authonty from a personal authorship, human 
or divine (pauruseya), or from the lack of personal audiorship (apauru- 
seya). The Naij^yikas deduced the rehabihQr of the Veda from the 
omniscience and trustworthiness of a personal Being (Bvara) who 
revealed it or from the reliability of the seers who uttered the Vedic 
statements. On the other hand the Mnnamsakas asserted the rebabibty 
of the Vedas on the grounds of their etetruiy and argued that it had no 
human authors or divine founders and hence it was not affected by dm 
defects of an instrument of knowledge (karanadosa). Smce it dealt wra 
matters which were unvenfiable it could not be contradicted The 
Advaita Vedanta agrees with the MimSmsa m this matter thou^ it 
affects a compromise widi the personal (pauruseya) view in daumi^ 
that God resuscitates die Vedas at the begimung of each epodi. t 
would be pertinent to investigate whether die Buddhist cntiosms 
have any bearing on this problem 
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(258) The (Afferent senses of £abcla and the different forms of 
authoritative knowledge daimed m die post-Buddhisdc philosophical 
tradition make it possible for us to see diat the argument from 
author!^ took the following forms at least in diis tradition: 

The authority of Vedic scripture (a) as being eternal, dawless 
and irrefutable m diat it has no personal author or authors, human 
or divine; (b) as being revealed by an omnisdent and perfect 
Being; (c) as statements of reliable (wise and good) persons. 

(2) The authority of tradition, stnctly non-scnptural but assodated 
with the Vedic tradition (smrtt, aitihya). 

(3) The audionty of non-Vedic traditions. 

(4) The authority of any rehable person. 


(259) We stated that of ten possible ways of daiming knowledge 
cridazed by the Buddha (v. sty>ra, 251) sue had reference to the 
acceptance of authority. These six m their order of appearance are as 
follows: (1) anussavena, (2) paramparaya, (3) itikiraya, (4) pi takaiam - 
padSya, (5) bhavyarupataya, (6) samano no garu The mention of 
anussava m the top of the list and the singhng out of the anussavika as 
the first class of thinkers, who found a religion on anussava, possibly 
betra3fs the importance whidi was attached to anussava as a source of 
knowledge at this time. When we find that anussava is used in reference 
to the Vedic tradition we are led to believe that according to Early 
Buddhism this tradition was accepted on anussava. 

(2fio) If we make a preliminary classification of what die words appear 
to mean in terms of the forms of authoritative knowledge diqr have 
reference to, we may group them as follows for purposes of discussion: 
The authonty of 

(1) the Vedic tradition as accepted on anussava thou^ this term 
not restricted to this sense. 

(2) trahtion m general, not necessanly Vedic (parampara-) 

(3) scripture in gener^ as a collection of sacred saymgs or daui 
^ohgtea of a rehgious group (piteka-sampada-) 

(4) testimony of experts (bhavyarupata-, samano no garu) 

(s) report or hearsay (itikira-) 

Let us examme the respective dairas and cnodsms madq. 


C^i) Anusava has been translated by Woodward as ‘rroort' (G.S 
u.aoo) and Miss Homer uses the same word very often in her transla- 
tions of the term (M.L.S. IL199, 360, 400) but renders it on two 
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occasions by ‘tradition’ (M.L.S. TI 1 . 6 , 20). What is puzzhngis that she 
has rendered tlie term as ‘report* even where the Vedic tradition 15 
clearly indicated by the word (MX.S. U 3110, 400). Now die woid is 
certainly used in the sense of ‘hearsajr’ or ‘report’ in certain popular 
contexts (J. IV 441) and this sense has even been given semi-tedinical 
recognition where it is said that Kili is the ‘chiefest among laywomen 
who believe on hearsay* (aggam upisikanam annssavappasanoanam, A. 
I,i6) for she is said to have overheard a conversation that took place 
between two people about the excdlence of die Buddha and his 
teaching and attained the rank of sotapanna thereby (DPPN., r.587). 


(262} But this sense looks very odd and unsabsiactoty when die 
reference is clearly to the Vedic tradibon. The Vedic biahmins cer- 
tainly did not accept the Vedic scriptures on the basis of report When 
It was said that the anussavika profess a reli^on on anussava and the 
brahmins of the Three Vedas are said to be domg this, it is surely not 
the case that diqr were propounding a religion on just hearsay but on 
the unquesboned audionty of their religious texts tradibonally handed 
down. The ttanslabon of anussava as ‘tradibon’ seems to smt this 
context better than ‘report*. But even ‘tradibon’ does^ not seem 
to convey fully the meaning of the term as may be evident from 
examimng anoAer context (M. TL 170). 


(263) Here (Canki Sutta) Ae Buddha is conversing wiA a brahnun 
student who has ‘mastered Ae Vedic sctiptures* (tevijjake pavacane 
katam). The latter wiAes to know Ae Buddha’s views on die dams 
of Ae brahmins ‘who came absolutely to Ae condusion Aat Ais alone 
istrueandallelseis false’ (ekamsena nitAam gacdianti- idam 
mogham annam, loe, at) in respect of dlat whidi is a * P*** 
statement or hymn’ (mantapadam, at.) of Ae moent hrahnMn 
The Buddha repUes that neiAer Ae present brahmins nor ti^ 
teachers nor Aeir teachers’ teachers up to several generabons nor ^ 
Ae ‘original seers who composed and uttered die hym^ 
isayo mantinam katdiro mantanam pavattato, Aw. at) daim 
pemonal knowledge of Ae truA of Aeir statemenB sajmg i wow 
dusi I see this: Ais alone is tru^ all eke is false’ (^n» ® J 

aham etam passaim idam eva saccam mogham ann^ be. at.) ^ 
Sdi orcurimnees, it was a ‘bhnd tradjopn' 
and Ae feiA (saddha) of Ae brahmins m die -S 

satements ^ ‘hasdess’ (amiilite). To Ais it « i^ed ^ 
brahmins do not merely go by feiA m dus matter, Aey 
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anussava’ (m Idio *ttha . . . btihmana saddhaya yeva pa;^rupasanti 
anussavS p’ettha pa^rupasand, be. eit."). The agnificance of this reply 
IS lost if anussava is translated by 'report’ as Miss Horner does. It 
vould seem from this context that the brahmins were claiming the 
idisolute authority and vahdity of Vedic scripture not merely out of 
fidih m a tradmon but out of faith m a sacred, holy or reveladonal 
tradition. The brahmin’s reply has the effect of sajdng that the brahmins 
revere (payirupasanU) the Vedas not out of fidth alone, but on the 
grounds of revelauon as well. 

(264) We may inquire whether anussava has sucdi a mean in g in the 
Vedic tradition. There is no doubt that in the Upanisads what was 
heard as Vedic teaching was considered divine (daivam) or holy (Brh. 
1.417). But there is no attested instance ofinu + V^ru used in 
reference to the Vedas m the Vedas, Brahmanas'or the classical Upani- 
sads. In early Vedic usage anu-hV^ru is used merely m die sense of 
’heanng about^ (anusuirava kaScana, A.V. ii.4.2sd) but in an Upani- 
sadic use the signidcance of the prefix anu is felt where it is said that 
‘one hears agam’ in one’s dreams what one has heard in waking life 
(initam anuSmoti, PiaSna 4.5). By the tune of the Yoga Sutra of 
Patafijali ‘anufravika-’ is however used in the sense m which Sruta 
was used in the Upanisads to denote 'Vedic teaching’ {dfstanu- 
irovibzvifayavitrsnasya vafikarasam}iSa vairagyam, Y.S. 1.15; v. 
Corny, gurumukMd anuSruyata ityanufeavo vedah) and after that 
+ V^ni has the connotation of ‘heanng from the Vedic tradmon’.* 
Momer Williams gives the following meanings for anu-|- C^.v. 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary), ‘to h«ir repeatedly, especially from a 
sacred audionty, anu-Stava, Vedic tradition (acqmred by repeated 
heanng); anu-£ruta, handed down by Vedic tradition’. 

<265) This shows diat sometime before the Y.S, and probably dunng 
foe time of Early Buddhism anussava had come to mean foe ‘sacred 
Vedic tradmon’. The word was better fitted to convey foe idea foan 
just &uta- because of foe force of the prefix anu- implying a repeated 
systematic handing down of a tradmon (cp. gitam pavuttam sarmhitaip 
WB^yanti tad cimbhasano bhasitam oBabhisanti vaatam 
vacmti, D. 1241; M. 11.1^9, 170). Now m what did die sactedness or 
authonty of foe Veda depend on for these pre-Buddhistic Vedic 

* Cp ICO yajGmst miaine 

ityevaxp anustUruma, Hanvaipsa, i. 
ssparvan, Ed. E Kmjawadeksar, Poi 


VajSasiddham . . . ^dhySs tair ayajan devSn 
1 38-40, V SnmSn MahSbfaatatam Hffivam- 
jna, 1936, p, 6, 
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thinkers. Was it on 'the continuity (unbrokenness) of the traAhnn 
and the absence of a known personal author^ (satnpradayavicchede 
sau asmaryaminakartrkatvit) as the hfimamsa contends according to 
the Naiyayikas.* Certainly die contmuity of the tradition had we^t 
but It IS unlikely that at Ais time the conception of the non-petsonal 
authorslup of the Vedas was at all seriously entertained. 


(add) The Vedas were undoubtedly considered to liave been handed 
down by an unbroken succession of teachers nght down to historical 
times and dus continuity of the tradition is tacidy assumed or in part 
asserted in the Buddhist criticisms as well If they were considered to 
be divine in character it was because they were derived from God 
Himself according to the Vedic thinkers of diese dmes. 


(ady) According to the earliest account of the divine origin of the 
Vedas* tfaqc are produced by the sacrifice of the Cosmic Person 
(Purusa, RV. :o 90). At a time when monisuc principles ofoqilanatton 
were current, the Vedas were produced from them Thus the Vedas as 
well as even the original rsis (rsayah prathamajih) at times are denved 
from Skambha, die Ontological Framework (AV. 10 7.14) or Kala, 
Time (AV. 19 54 3) or Vak (vagaksaram . . . vedanam mala, Tait. 
Br. 2 8 8.5). But before long the ongin of the Vedas is ascribed to a 
personal divine being, possibly due to die influence of the Purusa- 
sukta; PrajSpati is very often credited with die task of creanng it. 
Thus, Prajapanh Somara rajanam asfjata, tarn trayo veda anvasrjmta 
(Tait. Br. 2.3.10 1), Prajapagro vedali (Tait Br 3 3 a r) In he |.Br., 
too, It IS he who creates the Veda ((S.1.1 8). It is significant that raja- 
paa is identified with Brahma in the Brihmanas Prajapatjro Brahma 
(Tait. 3 3 8.3), Prajipaiyo vai Brahma (Gopadia Uttarabhiga 3.18). 
It should also be noted that in the Brahmanas, Brahma is very 

. . 1 _ .t_ nm AMMovrSmiim tnwai Via^Vai 


matciy assuucticu wm* - 

teio rasam pravrhat tena Brahma Brahma bhavati, Kau ^ r. , 
atha kena brahmatvam knyata in traiyya vidyayeu bruya^ Ait ^ 
5.33, atha kena brahmatvam ^koyate) ityanaya traiyj® vidyayeu na 

bruyai^ S.Br. 11.5 8 7) 

(268) When we come to die earliest P’*®* 

Prajapan continuing in his rdle as creator of die Vedas (Ch 4- 7 I 


» SarvadarSanasamgraha, Ed V S Mhymkar, 

* At RV 7,66 ir, however, the rc (ream) is created (dadhunj y 
Vanina, Mitra and Axyaman 


Ijngs 
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He is also a teacher of religious students (Brh. 5.2.1, Ch. 8.7-12). 
This role is soon taken over by Brahma who is represented as the 
creator as well as the first teacher of the Vedas. A &ct that needs to be 
taken account of is diat while the conceptions of Brahman (neut.) 
as well as Brahma (masc.) are found in the Brahma^as/ the essential 
identity of the two is shown in the Brahmanas by die formula that 
‘Bxahii^ became Brahma on bs own* (Brahma brahmabhavat 
svayam, Tait. Br. 3.12.9.3). This identity is important in observing 
die dose adinity diat sidisists between the two espedally in the early 
Upamsads. This identity has again possibly been mPuenceti by the 
Purusa-sukta. Thus it is said at Brh. i^ i that m the be^nmng this 
world was Atman alone in the form of a Person (purusaindhah) and 
soon after (Brh. 1.4.10) diat in die beginning the world was Brahman 
which knew Himself (widi the thought) T am Brahma*. 


(269) It IS tins reahty sometimes referred to as Brahman (neut.) and 
more often as Brahma (masc.) who is the first teadier of the Vedas. 
We see in the list of successive teachers at Brh. 2.6.1-3 and a gain at 
Brh. 461. and ti.5.1-4 that the line is traced right up to Brahman 
(neut.) which is translated by Radhakrishnan, inconsistendy witb die 
grammar and consistendy with the meaning as Brahma (PU. p. 210). 
The Upanisads themselves are not consistent in tins usage.^ At 
Ch. 8.15 we find it expressly stated that Vedic knowledge comes 
from BrahmS (masc.) who disdoses it to Prajapau who in turn tells 
Manu who tells human beings (taddhaitad brahma pra)apatye uvaca 
. . .). Even when in the Middle and Late Upanisads the personal con- 
apnon of Brahma (masc.) came to be sharply distingmsbed from 
Bt^man (neut), die importance of this personal conception of 
Brahma as the first deliverer of the Vedas and the creator of die world 
so great that the earher idea was still retained. At Mundaka i.i.i 
aU knowledge is traced to Brahma (masc ) the first bom of the gods 

andthem^erofdieumverseOirahmidei^amprathamahsambabhSva 

w^ya karfi . . Similarly at Svet 6.x8 die ultimate source of all 
knowledge (i.e. Brahman (neut)) (cp. §vet 1.7) creates Brahntii 


^ Vedic literature are said to have been 
by du Great Being (jnahadbhutam) and at Bfh. 4.5.11 where the 

IS orohablv ^ m impersonal conception dominates but tins 

»^ly due to the agnosne non-dualisnc metaphyseal theory^pJS^ 
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(masc.) and dehvers the Vedas to him. We may, therefore, conclude 
from this that at some time after the penod of the AV. and before the 
Middle Upanisads there tras a strong belief that the Vedas were 
created or taught by an omnisaent personal Being, who came to be 
identified witli Brahma; at this time Ae Vedas were considered to be a 
sacred tradition and its sanctity lay primarily in the fact that it was 
ultimately heard from and handed down by Brahma (or Prajapati 
who IS identified with Brahma) m an unbroken tradition. When 
anussava is dius used by die brahmins versed in the Vedas as repre- 
sented in the Buddhist texts to refer to the ground on wbidi die Vedic 
scriptures were accepted, it seems to sigmfy that die authority and 
veracity of the scriptures lay in the fact that th^ have been systema- 
tically heard (anu-^ruta) by each generation of teachers going right 
back to the teacher, namely the omniscient Brahma himself (cp. 
sarvavid bralima, Gopadia Br. Purvabhaga, 2.18). 


(270) That the brahmins vdio upheld the Vedic and the Brahmanic 
tradition did so on the grounds that the knowledge contained therein 
was derived from a superhuman source seems to be imphed, though it 
is not actually stated as such, m a cntiasm that brahmins are supposrf 
to have directed against die dass of religious teachers to which to 
Buddha belonged. Subha, the brahmin student, is upholding die 
supenonty of householders’ (gahattha) life to that of the redto 
(pabba]ita) (M. II.197), this point of view is remirascent of die earha 
Purvamimassa thinkers who valued the three aims of life (tnvai:p) 
namely dharma, the practice of the ceremoraal rehgion, artha the 
pursuit of wealth and karaa the pursmt of worldly pleasure and 
decried moksa or salvation as unattamable in this lift He speaks 0 
five virtues whdi the brahmuis are expected to cultivate nam y 
truth (saccam), austerity (tapam), rehgious practice (brahto^yam;, 
study (ajjhenam) and generosity (dgam)— which are 
empWd at Tait. Upamsad ip-n. The Buddha “Oci^ 
ethical recommendations on the grounds that neithw die 
nor theur teachers up to several generations nor even die origin 
rlaimed to know the consequences of practising mto 
Sramg the fiict with their higher knowledge (abhinfia sacchikatva) 

• It IS dear from the general 

of the ceremonial religion and not cdibacy*, cp to ib ^ 

■where the importance of offspring ^raja), A of 1*0860/ <piaj5tan- 

(prajauh) and also the necessity of *001 cutting off to hne ot progen 

mm f wn vyavacchet^h^ is stressed 
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die Buddha himseJf could do so. Subha is enraged at this 
and says diat one of the senior brahmins, Polckharasan, was of the 
opuuon that diese teduses and brahmins who cldm *an adequate 
spintual kind of knowledge and vision’ (alamariyananadassa^avi- 
sesam) which is superhuman (uttarimanussadhamma) are making an 
assertion that is ridiculous (hassakam), worthless, empty and vain. For 
how can a mere humm (manussabhOto) have sucdi a kind of knowledge 
(M. 11.200, 2oi}. This statement that superhuman knowledge is not 
possible (netam thanam vijjad, loc. eu.) for a mere human being and 
that the claim to such knowledge was ridiculous seems to imply or 
suggest by contrast that the knowledge of the Vedic and Brahmapic 
tradition was not based on personal human cdaims to knowledge but 
on the ka that the tradition itself is inspired, revealed or was of a 
superhuman origin. If this mterpretaaon is correct, we may conclude 
diat the early Buddhists were aware of the brahmins* claim that at 
least die knowledge pertaining to matters of morality and religion m 
the Vedic tradition was of a superhuman or divine ongin. 

(271) The late word for ‘revelation* in die Indian tradition namely 
&un (P. sun) IS found in one of die earhest books of die PSli Canon, 
die Suttanipita, but its usage is obscure and it does not seem to have a 
clear-cut sense of ‘divine revelanon* as opposed to ‘human tradition* 
as defined later m die Manavadharmaiistra 2 10 (irutis tu vedo vijSeyo 
dhaimaSstram tu vai sm{tih). The PTS. Dictionary ^ves die follow- 
ing meanings of die term as occurring at Sn. 839, 1078 (na ditthiya, 
la sunyi, na itanena): ‘heanng, tradition, inspiration, knowledge of 
to Vedas’ sun) and at another place (s.v. hai^), translates 
eud, Sana* as ‘doctrine, revelaaon, personal knowledge*. 
There is a pun on die word when we examine the context whidi makes 
It possible for the word to be interpreted to mean ‘the Buddhist 
tradi^’. The commentanal explananon (Mahiniddesa, I.r8S) at 
t of ^ word in the neganve form (assutiyS) certainly does not 
our me meaning of ‘revelanon’ or ‘Vedic tradition*. It expkdns 
sun- what IS heard or learnt* and says that such hearing or leamii^ 
(savanam pi icdutabbam) and is of two sorts, the hearing 
^ other sources or tradinons (parato ^oso) and the heanng of 
texts (suttam, gqiyaip . . .). In the classical Upanisads the 
di ^ o ccurs diree tunes merely in the sense of the ‘hearing of 
1 3 - 4 -iJ 4 - 3 - 27 ) or die 'hearing of die sound of die soul 

wnen one's eats are closed widi one’s hands’ (Ch. 3.13.8). It cannot 
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thetefore be argued that the word ‘sun* means ‘revelation* in the 
later sense of the term, though the meaning of ‘Vedic tradmon’ 
cannot be ruled out entirely m translating the term at Sn. 839 and 1078 
at least m the positive occurrence ‘sutiya*. The sense of “Vedic tradi- 
tion* or even ‘revelation’ may be attributed to sun- in certain contexts 
of the Suttanipata, which are very much reminiscent of the use of the 
term to denote ‘what was learnt fiom die Vedic tradition* in the 
Upanisadic uses. For instance, when it is said that “some claim salva- 
tion (suddhim , Ux puniication) by suta-' (sutenapi vadanti suddbim, 
Sn 1079) lefetence can very well be to ‘the acceptance of the Vedic 
revelation’ though it may also be interpreted as the (literal) hearing of 
the atman as at Ch, 3.13.8 (v jryra, 71). 

(272) One logical difference between the use of suta- or sun- on the 
one hand and of anussava- on the odier is that the latter denotes durly 
clearly a deiimte means of knowledge whereas in die uses of suta- 
(Skr. £ruta-) and sun- (Skr. £rud-) m both the Upanisadic and Early 
Buddhist contexts, the distinction between iabda (sjruta) as a 
prameya or ‘object of knowledge’ and of ^da as a pramana or a 
‘means of knowledge’ can only be determined by studying these 
contexts. 


(272A.) Let us now advert our attention to the cnuasm of anussava 
as a means of knowledge in the Buddhist texts We found three possible 
senses in which the word is used’ (i) as used of the Vedic tradition 
die word could mean ‘divine revelation’, systemancally handed down, 

(2) It could also have meant ‘authoritative tradition* 4 e source of its 
authority bemg not clearly perceived or defined — ^m dus sense it 
could have meant any tradition including or other than the 

(3) lasdy. It could have meant a ‘report* come firom moudi to moudi 
(cp. J. 1 158, which comments on the parude ‘kira’ used m statemmts 
conveying mfbrmation received from ‘hearsay* , as anussavatthe mpSto, 
i.e a partidem the sense of “hearsay*) 

(273) In die Buddhist texts we find an mdirect cnaasm of die 
that the Vedas constitute a divme revelation and a direct cnnasm t 
die Vedic tradmon was authontauve 

(274) The indirect’ crtiasm of the daim to revelation is 

the Tevijja Sutta Here it is said that none of the teadiers of die e ic 


* The Buddha is here not pnmanly concerned with _ j j,. 

the Vedic tradition hut the claims made about die nature of Brahma 
of fellowship with him 
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tradition, not even the onginal seers have had a direct knowledge or 
viaon of Brahn^ They have not claimed to have 'seen Brahma face 
to had (Brahma sakkhtdittho, D. I.238) and they did not say, 'we 
know this, we see this (namely) where, in which direction and m 
whidi place Brahma is’ (mayam etam janama mayam etam passama 
yattha va brahma yena va b^ma yahiip va brahma d, D. 1.239). 

(275) Radhakrishnan concludes from examining this Sutta that the 
‘Buddha does not like the idea of basing die reahty of Brahman on 
Vedic audionty, for when once we admit the evidence of revelation 
there is no end to id (IP. 1 . p. 467). This conclusion appears to be 
stncdy unwarranted by the context, which makes it clear that the 
Buddha is merely denymg that the knowledge of /or about Brahma 
in the Vedic tradition is not based on a direct vision or revelation of 
Brahma at all, whatever the views the Buddha may have had on the 
validity of revelation itself. The Buddha does not pnma facie appear to 
be averse to the ‘idea of basing the reali^ of Brahman on Vedic 
authonty* provided a valid daim to a real, personal knowledge of 
Brahma was made by at least one of the teachers, on whom this tradi- 
tion was based. The criticism made here is that the Vedic tradition as 
such is not, and cannot claim to be, a revelation It is not a denial of 
the possibihty of revelation altogether, though of course, the admission 
of such a possibihQr would be incompatible with the non-theisdc 
diaracter of Buddhism. 

We have already referred to the direct cnticism of the Canki 
(v. tupra, 263) where the Buddha criudzes the claims of the 
brdimins to the absolute and exdusive authority and validity of 
rapture (mantapadam) on the grounds diat none of die seers daimed 
™®ct personal knowledge of its truth. This is in fact an eiqicess denid 
or thdr successors were eiqierts whose testimony 
d be trusted m regard to what tfa^ said, by virtue of the hat that 
ey men^ves did not daim expert personal knowledge of the vahdi^ 
o what tiiey asserted. TMs denial of any special insight to the seers 
tantamount to a denial that they were competent persons (apta-) 
whose testimony could be accqited. 

^77) That die brahmins whom die Buddha converses with, are not 
most orthodox brahmins of the Vedic tradition, has been the 
contenuon of Thomas* pardy fiiUowing Oldenberg.* We, on the 

“V Upaiushadm und iu Anfangt its BudHusmus, pp. 183 ft 
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conttaty, are maintaining that Early Buddhism -was acquainted -widi 
the most orthodox Brahmamc literature of the mam Vedic schools 
(caranas)* m cnaazmg one of its most treasured conceptions, namely 
the sacred authority of the Vedic tradition. Since it would stticdy iall 
outside the scope of our mquiry to examme the evidence that would go 
to prove the acquamtance that Buddhism shows of the mam stream 
of die Vedic and Brahmanic tradition and smce this criticism afito 
our mam contention m tins Chapter, -we have briefly indicated m an 
Appendix (v. Appendix 1 } how we di^ from Thomas in his evalua- 
tion of the Tevijja Sutta made m the h^t of his presupposiuons. 


(278) The general cntidsm of anussava as a vahd means of knowledge 
is such that it could apply to any of the three meaning^, which we 
ascribed to the term, namely dmtie revelation, audiontative traditton 
and report. The Buddha says- 'There are five thmgs whidi have a 
twofold result m this life, '^at five^ (Bdief based on) feitii, hke% 
anussava^ superficial reflection and approval of a theory thought 
about . . .j even if I hear something on the profonndest revdauon 
(tradition or report) (svanussutam) that may be empty, hollow and 
felse, while what I do not hear on the profoundest revelation (tradition 
or report) may be Actual (bhutam), true and not otherwise. It is not 
proper (na alam) for an intelhgent person, safeguarding die truth to 
.-ntiiR categorically (ekamsetia) to the condusion in tius matter that 
this alone is true and whatever dse is false’ * At thi^ his interioCTW 
asks: 'To what extent, Gotama, is there safeguarding of the truth, lo 
what extent does one safeguard the truth, we question Gota^ oa tte 
safcguardmg of truth?’* The Buddha replies: If a perara has h^ 
(firom a revefetion, tradition or report) then m saj^ r * 
have heaid” (from a revelation, tradition or report), he saf^aKls me 

> V Wijeseketa, ‘A PaU Refawice to Bt5hmana-Cat8oa-s’ » 

SutUan, Vd ao, Parts 3 -^, pp „ j,„ji,sv.oaka Katamepaflcaf 

‘Paacakhoime dhamiiiaditthevac3ha^dvidlB«P^ .Hi a 

Saddle, rua, anussavo, akSrapanvuakho, ^vitaussWaffl, 

Bvanussutaip yeva hoo tanca hoa nttaip “wjafi viiinnifl 

taBca hoB bhOtaiJi tuccham anafinadiS Saccatn mogham 

^sena nalam ettba ekamsana mttham gantum .dam eva aaccaw moga 

aSaan n M 11 1701 *• . hoB? attSvaiS saeeain 

‘Kittavad pana, bho Gotama, artamam puedfima B 

anurakkhaB? SaccSBUiakkbanaqi mayam bhavantaiji Gotamam pu-^ 

Lae, at 
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trndi, so long as he does not as yet come cat^orically to the conclusion 
that It alone is true and whatever else is false.’* 


(279) WeiindheretheBuddhaassertingthatabeliefbascd onanussava 
can have die twofold result of turning out to be either true or false. 
Even if die asserdon be from the most rebable revelation, tradition or 
iqiort (anussava), diere is no guarantee diat it is true and it may very 
be &lse. The ri^t attitude to take is to suspend judgment 
r^arding die truth of ^e asseruon or proposition thus heard and say 
diat T have heard p from anussava- but I do not claim to know p 
ance p may be felse'’ Tbs is clearly a rqection of revelation, tradition 
or report as a pramana or a vahd means of knowledge. For the trudi 
or fekty of such a statement is to be judged by factors other than that 
of its claim to be the most reliable or audiontative revelation, tradition 
or report (svanussutam). The cntiasm also seems to presuppose that 
it is possible to determine the voacity of all die assertions by other 
means than that of revelation, etc , in so far as it is stated that what is 
accepted as reliable may prove to be in feet true or felse. At the same 
tune it should be nomd timt there is no rejection of revelation, tradition 
or r^ort as being necessarily felse smee the possibihty of truth is not 
ruled out The attitude recommended towards these propositions 
bears some similanty to diat of die Settles (amartvikkhepiki) who 
bhewise suspended jiu^ment when feoed wth propositions, which 
be tnm or felse but differs radically from it^ m view of die posti- 
buiqr, positively entertained, of knowing whet^ these propositions 

■were m feet true or felse m this hfi itself (note dittheva dkamme ditidha 
vipaka). 


( ) In die Sandaka Sutta diete is a criudsm of rehg^on based on 
throws a httle more light as to why anussava was 
yarned as unsatisfectory as a means of knowledge. Here the speaker 
« Ananda but he is supposed to be reporting* what the Buddha himself 
^ deda^ (tena bliagavata . . . akkhita, M. 1.518, 521). The second 
aaifl * 1. 'which ate unsatisfectory but not necessarily felse is 
onebased on anussava. It is said: ‘Herein a certain religious 
IS a Traditionalist (anussaviko) who holds to the trudi of 

bod, evam me anussavo n vadaqi saccaip 
aBSannSc ekaipsena nittkam gacdiau. idameva saccaip mogham 

“ be reporting every Sutta wMdi begins 
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anussava (anussava-sacco) and preaches a doctrine according to 
anussava, according to -nrhat is traditionally handed down (inhaiti- 
haparamparaya), according to the authority of scripture (pitaka 
sampadaya) Now a teacher who is a Traditionahst and holds to the 
truth of anussava would have well-remembered it (sussatam pi hon) 
or ill-remembered it (dussatam) and it would be true (tatha pi hon) 
and It would be false (annatha) On this an intelligent person reflects 
thus — ^tfais venerable teacher is a Traditionalist . . so seeing that his 
religion is unsaQs&ctoiy (anassasikam) he loses interest and leaves it*.* 


(281) We find heie a good reason why an assertion that was handed 
down as a revelation, tradition or report was held to be untrustworthy. 
For even assuming that its origins were reliable it may be well- 
remembeied (sussutam = Skr. su-smrtam) or ill-remembered and 
the lapses of memory on die part of people transmitting a revelational 
or authoritative tradition or report can seriously affect die content of 
It so that what was originally a true proposition may m the course of 
time be so badly distorted as to make it fyse or unreliable 


(282) It IS not so dear as to what is meant by ‘tadiapi hon annathipi 
hoti’. Miss Homer’s translation ‘he is both nght and wrong’ (MLS 
II200) IS grammatically unjustifiable for satdiuno (genitive care) 
cannot obviously be the subject of hon. The subject of hon is tMt 
which is sussatam and dussatam, namely the tradition (understoo ) 
Now afinatha (At. otherwise) is an adverbial usage and its opposite 
anafifiafha functions adjecttvally and means 'true , e g tam ca on 
bhutam taccham amuUiatha (M II.170) AfiSadia therefore ® 
presumed to mean ‘false’ while tatha would appear to mran the 
opposite from die context, namely ‘true’. Tbs usa^is ^ 
where as well, tam tatheva hon no afinatha, 1 e. all of it 
tainly be true and not felse, D. in.135. So in 
would mean that ‘die traditton (anussava) would ^ 
felse’. But It would be self-contradictory to my diat ^ “g^a 

or felse m die same sense at the same time Although 
concepnon of pamal truth (paccelW ^ 

Buddhist texts, it is unlikely that what is bemg said, 

• . idh’ ekacco sattM anussaviko ton 

,uhainhi5«rainpar5ya 


anussavito . So anas^kam idw 
caiijwiuU»)japakkaman M Isio 
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tradition is partially true or has some truth in itj and is partially false 
and has some falsity in it as ivell. On this interpietanon all traditions 
and reports would have some tmdi in them. It seems even to tally 
with the explanation as to why a religion based on anussava is criddzed 
only as being ‘unsatisfattory’ (anasslsikam) and not a *f^se reli^on' 
(ahrahmacanyaikam) since there is an element of truth in it. 

(283) But this explananon does not seem to be probable since it 
contradicts wbat was already said in the Canlci Sutta (v. supra, 278) 
where it was pointed out that even the profoundest tradition (revda- 
tion or report) may turn out to be entirely hdse. The statement can 
be mterpreted to mean either '(a tradition) is (partly) true and (partly) 
false* or *(a tradition) is (sometimes) true and (somedmes) false*. 
The first of these two interpretations is not different in meanmg from 
the above. The second is to be preferred since it confirms what was 
already said m the Caiiki Sutta. On this mterpretanon a revelation, 
tradition or report though ‘well-remembered* may be false and though 
*ill-remembered* may be true dnce there are four altemadve possi- 
bilides. 

I. sussatam tathS 3, dussatamtatha 

2 sussatam afiSaddi 4. dussatam annatha 

So what is probably meant is that a tradition (revelation or report) 
fflay be well-iemembered or ill-remembered, and even if well- 
lenttmbercd, it may be true or felse, fiar the reliability in the trans- 
mission of a tradition is no guarantee of its intrmdc truth. 

(284) Still, a feet to be considered is that m this Sutta a rehgion based 
on anussava is criticized as being unsatisfectory rather than as being 
fdse. The reason for this would become dear if we note the feet that 
the ‘rehgions* diat are condemned as felse ate (r) Materialism (M. 
^•515)1 (a) a religion denying moral values (i.e. that there is no punna 
ot papa, M. 1.516), (3) a religion denying moral responsibihty (i.e. 
there is no cause — ^hetu — for moral degeneration, regeneration or 
^vation (M. I.517), and (4) a religion denying fre^ll (danyavada, 
M* I-SI 7 - 8 X It would seem that the four rehgions deemed to be 
unsatisfectory and not necessaniy felse would not have the tio fem 
of tile four felse rehgions. This means that m this context anussava 
could not have referred to the traditions of the Materiat isrs or of any 
of the other three felse rehgions. Therefore jud^ng from the rnpfmrf 
the rdigion based on anussava here would have been one which, m 
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some sense, asserted survival, the reality of moral values, moral 
responsibiliQ' and freewill. On the other hand it is clear that when 
anussava was used m reference to a speafic tradition it was almost 
invariably the Vedic tradition (M. II.170, ati). Now quite mdepen- 
dently of the Buddlust texts wc know that the Vedic and Brahmamc 
ichgion at this tunc sponsored a belief m survival, had a code of ethics 
and a concepuon of moral reward and retnbuuon Althou^ the 
Buddha criticizes tlic ancient seers (pubbaka isayo) for dieir lack of 
knowledge, he has the highest regard for diem as virtuous men 
(isayo pubbaka asum satinatatti tapassino, i.e. the anaent seers were 
restrained ascetics, Sn. 284 ff). The brahmins are likewise in the 
Buddhist texts represented as saying of the Buddha that he upholds 
kamma and freewill and does not desire evil for the btabnun race 
(samano Gotamo kammavadi kinyav§di apapapurdekharo brahman- 
fiaya pajSya D. hits, M JI.167). There is no bitterness or open 
antagonism towards the Vedic tradition nor a downnght condemna- 
tion of It ‘ Tlie evidence points to the fact that the Buddhists were more 
opposed to die Matenahsts than to the Vedic tradition and that the 
Buddhist cntiasm of the Vedic tradition is of a different character 
from diat of the hhueoalists. 


(285) The Matenalisi conderanauon of the Vedic tradioon, as we haw 
shown above, was absolute According to them die audiors 0 
Vedas were both utterly ignorant as weD as vicious; ^ ^ 
•buffoons, knaves and demons’* (y supra, 121) but the Buddhists held 
that die onmnal seers who were the authors of the Vedas merely 
lacked a special insight (abhinni) but did not doubt their honesiy m 
virtue (silam ca a]|avam . . • avannayum, 1 e. di^ prai , 

rectitude, Sn. 292). The Materialists categonmlly 

Vedas as false (anrta), self-contradictory (vya^e) and r^eOM 

(punarukta). Among the felse behefe taught m the ^eic ™ 

Materialists would point to die belief m sa^c^ m a , . 

m moral values and in moral retnbuuon. The BuAftism on^oto 

hand seemed to have held that the tradiuonal behefe 

not wholly false. They enuozed the Vedic 

and demed the concept of a soul but agreed with ' ^ 

I ^ Oldoibog, ikHli TV. Hw Tf l- n i* 

• Tiayo vedasyafcariaHJ W««‘fe-<^^*>"”*®”’^’^“^^*^*'^**********^*'**^ 
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beliefs which formed part of the ri^t philosophy of life (samma- 
ditdu) as defined at M. 

(286) Even the Buddhist criticism of foe institution of the sacrifice 
IS not on die same level with that of the Materialists. *]^e Materialists 
saw nothing but deception and fraud in the brahmamcal conception 
of the sacrifice and would eschew the word yajna from their vocabu- 
lary altogether. The Buddhists while condemning the elaborate 
brgVitnati sacrifices of ihc time as wasteful and immoral in that thqf 
involved a waste of efibrt and of valuable resources as well as the 
Trillin g of animals (D. 1.141), was not averse to the simple sacrificial 
nffwing B of the earhest br^mins who killed no animals for die 
occasion {Sn. 245) and made thrir offontigs m good foith (dhammena). 
It was probably such sacrifices where there was no slau^ter of 
animals that the Arahants could approach (nirirambham yaniiam 
upasankamanti arahanto, i.e. the Arahants attend sacrifices in which 
there is no slaughter, A. II.43, S. Ly^. We find Buddhism interpreting 
yaSfia at its best to be the highest religious hfe as advocated in 
Buddhism (Katamo yafiilo . , . mahapphalataro ca mahanisamsataro 
ca , . D. I.147 £) just as much as the Upanisads attempt to re- 
mterpret yajSa as the religious life (atha yad yajna ity acaksate 
brahmacaryam eva tai^ i.e. now what people call the sacrifice is just 
this religious life, Ch- 8.5.1). The significant difference, apart from the 
diifisente in die conception of the religious hf^ is that the Upanisads 
as part of the Vedic tradition generally did not direcdy atta^ yajSa 
and ate careful even when advocatmg ahimsa to make the smgle 
exception of the sacrifice (ahimsan sarvabhutanyanyatra tirthebhyah, 
ne. riiowing compassion to all creatures except at die sacrificial 
grounds, CL 8.15.1). The reason for this excqition is obvious. To 
deny the sacrifice was to deny the authonty of die injunctive assertions 
of the Veda and to deny dm sacred authority of the Vedic tradition 
Itself. Hiis die Buddha did but the Upani;ads never dared to do; 
however much of their speculations may have been at variance widi 
orthodoxy. 

(287) Just as much as the hhiterialists show the Veda to be contra- 
dictory the Buddhist texts too tend to show up the contradictions of 
the Brahmamcal hteratore, pladng the statements in die mouths of the 

' There IS (valae in) afmSfSacnfice and prayer, there is consequence and result 
of good and evil actions, etc.' (atthi dinnaip, atthi yittam, a^ hutaip, atdu 
sukapdiddcatiiiam kamnSnam phriaip vipako . . .). 
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brahmins themselves (e.g. biShmana nSnamagge paSnapend, i e. the 
bralimins propose diverse padis — to salvation, D. LZ37). But some* 
times when diis is done, the Buddlia ^rees with one of die pomts of 
view expressed by the brahmins. Two brahmin students, bodi of 
wliom liave mastered die Vedas came to the Buddha and confess that 
there is a dispute (vivada) between them as to whether one is a brahnim 
by birdi OSuya brahmano hoti BharadvSjo m bhSsati, Sn. 59Q or by 
virtue of one’s duties (aham ca kammanl brunu, loc. at). The Buddha 
agrees widi the latter pomt of view (kanunana brihmano hon, Sn. 
1S50). Wliedier it was part of the intendon of these atations to expose 
the contradictions of die Brahmantcal literature, is not clear but there 
is not mudi reason to doubt that diey were genuine contradictioiis 
actually found in the Btahmanical literature. For example in the 
Vajra^ucika Upanisad of die Sama Veda where it is delated as to 
what makes a brahmin, two of die points of view put forward, bodi 
of winch are cntiazed, are die very ones put forward by the two 
brahmin students above (tarhi jadr bralimana id cet tan na, 5 and tarhi 
karma bralimana iti cet tan na, 7). 


fzSS) We thus see that while die Materialists proclaimed die utter 


talsity and seit-contraoictory nature 01 me 

enuasm of die Vedic tradition was different. Buddhism undoubteifly 
undemnned the authority of Vedic scnptuies in 
instituoon of the sacrifice dius questioning the authonty of the Vedic 
iniunctions It also found on epistemological grounds that the sBte- 
ments of any tradition may be true or false and cannot be accep on 

the authonty of the tradioon, however sacred it may be, but it acuiaMy 
found on examination diat some of the Vedic teadimgs 
true and acceptable unlike the Matenahsts, who condemned them 

(289) Let us look at the Buddhist ennasms of the Vedic 
the Ii^t of the later claims whidi we have oudmed ove 
253-257), made on behalf of this tradition by ° „r their 

The mam Buddhist enuasm was diat die authors of ^ „ 

successors did not have any speaal insight nor ^ 

direcdy the trudi of dieir assemons and daim ^ -p 

The denial that the seers had a direct vision and 

» a d»»I te Veto " 

to have been denved from Brahma. Now ^ Nyiya- 

a pa«a«,«l«o.y, ™ 

Vaifesika only out of all the ordiodox schoo . 
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sated tlie evidence which seemed to indicate how in the Bmhmanic 
and Early Upanisadic tradition, Vedic knowledge was deemed to be 
derived directly from a divme omniscient being, namely Pra]ipatt 
or Brahn^. At the same time there seems to have arisen about this 
dme the belief that the original seers had a special intuitive knowledge 
of the Vedic dharma. This is apparent fi;om Yaska’s satement; 
saksathradharmanah tsayo babhuvuh, i.e. the seers had a direct 
personal knowledge of dharma, Niruka, t.zo. It is this notion which 
the Nyaya utilizes to define the competent^ of die seers when it bases 
Vedic auihoniy on the testimony of eiqiera (aptah): kun punar 
apanlni pi^anyam, siksatkradharmata bhuadayS yathabhutSrtha- 
c^yapayira iti,‘ i.e. wherein hes the vahdity of experts — (it hes in) 
the &ct that tfa^ have a direct knowledge of dharma, compassion for 
bem^ and a desire to speak the truth. It seems to have been this very 
notion which was the mam target of the cntiasm of the Buddhisa who 
granted the honesty and trustworthiness of the seers but denied any 
special knowledge to diem. 

(190) It is very likely that in the pre>Buddbstic and pre-Matenahstic 
phase of the Vedic tradition there was no clearly formulated theory of 
the basis of Vedic authonty although behef in Vedic authoriQr was 
undoubtedly present and it is naturd that clear-cut theones ^ould 
b^m to emerge only after this authonty was questioned, as it was, by 
the heterodox schools Judging from the material, the pauruseya 
dieory would seem to have had strong potentialities at this tune. But 
It is retained only by a school or schools, which may be considered 
the least orthodox and the least concerned about knowledge based on 
authonty because of its preoccupation with logic and its pmphgds on 
reason. There seems to be more than one reason for tbs but one of the 
fectors, why the pauruseya-theory was not generally favoured, may be 
the cntiosms of this throry on the part of the Buddbsts. 

(*91) The Purva-hfim 3 msa wbch represents the views of the most 
orthodox brahmins who pre-emmendy valued Vedic dharma gives 
up the pauruseya-theory altogether (M.S. 1.8.27) and bases the 
ai^onty of die Vedas on the novel theory of the etermty of words 
absence of a personal author. The theory 
that the truth or falsity of Vedic iiqunctions cannot be verified by any 
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of the other means of knowledge available to humans (M.S. tui) 
a^ appears to meet an objection implied in the Buddhist cntiasm 
diat the assertion of a tradition may be true or &lse. The Buddhist 

possibility that the assemoas of 
a trachtton or revelation can be verified by other means of knowledge 
^l^ile to For otherwise they cannot turn out to be true or filS 
me Pi^-Mimlmsa appears to meet this objection when it safe- 
guards Vedic propositions against the possibility of error at the cost 
of making them unvenfiable. 


(292) Whedier die Purva-hfimamsS is actually nymg to meet the 
ctidctsms of Buddlusffl, it is in feet difficult to say with any degree of 
certitude We cannot also fully agree with Radhakndinan when he 
says that the Afimimsa Sutra 'may belong to the period immediacy 
after die rise of Buddhism' (EP.^ H, p. 371^ Ih. r) merely because 
Kuminla's interpretation of l^S. 1.3.5 3od 6 constitutes a cntiasm 
of the authontativeness of the statements of the Buddha. Neverdie* 
less the apparent attempt to meet the Buddhist ciitiasnis hy pro- 
pounding quite a novel theory cannot be entitely ignored, espeaally 
when taken m die light of Kumanla's observauons. While the NySya 
and Vai^ika, if they were onguially atheistii^ would have pro- 
pounded the paurus^-dieory m the sense of the competency of the 
human Vedic seers, Badaiayana the author of the Brahmasutra has 
been credited with the perpetuation of die other form of the jiauruseya- 
theory that die Vedas sprang from the personal Brahma at die be- 
giniung of creation (v. Muir, op. at., p. 208). Since Jainum was 
acquainted with Bsdarayana, whom he refers to by name in no less 
than five places* in the M.S. (r.! 5, 5.2 19, 6 1.8, 10 8.44> *53) 

and with whose views he generally agrees^ diere is btde reason to 
dunk that he was ill-acquainted with the worth of the paurusqa- 
theoty when he deaded to rqect it^ owing to its vulnerability. 

(293) There is one criticism however which does not seem to have 
been met by any of die apologists on bdialf of die ui&llibibty of die 
Vedas. From the time of die Brahmanas it was generally assumed that 
die seers were not the audiots or composers of die Vedas, whidi thqr 
saw by some supernatural insight or vision (v a^ra, 13). 
Buddhists not only denied any higher ins^t (abhiniK, (he term for 
extrasensory perception m Buddhism) on the part of die seers but 

' V Radhaknshnan, fnjian Piihsapfy, Vol H, p 376, & i- 
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quite emphatically stated that the hymns 'were composed by them. The 
ongmal seers (ptdibakl isayo) are constantly described as ‘the makers 
and the utterers of the hymns’ (mantanam kattaro mantanam pavat- 
tato, D. 1.242, M. n.169) even thou^ it is seemingly admitted that 
th^ practised tapas (isayo pubbaka . . . tapassino, Sn. 284). With die 
emergence of the conception of the eternity of the Vedas, it could not 
possibly have been held that the seers composed them, for even if they 
were de facto composing them, diey were ^ving utterance to some- 
thing diat was eternal (v. the argument that a word is the same even 
if it IS uttered several times or by several persons, M.S. i.d.19.20}. 
The brahmm interlocutors concur with die Buddha in regard to the 
cnbdsms made This is undoubtedly due pardy to the fact that what is 
reported is not a hve discussion with real brahmin opponents but a 
Buddhist version of it. But it is of significance that, as Muir has 
shown, after a careful siftmg of the evidence that *^e Vedic rsts 
themselves ... do not seem to have had any idea, either of their 
hymns bring uncreated or derived from the eternal Brahma or of 
dirir being infallible’ (qp. rit, HI, p- 283). The Vedic seers daim to 
make (Vht), compose ( produce (Vjan) (op. ett., p. 232 ff.) 
and we may add utter (avadantmSm . . . RV. 1.179.2; qi. P. pavat- 
feo) die hymns but do not daim to see them, althoughRadhaknshnan 
says with no histoncal justification ‘diat the rsi of the Vedic hymns 
calls himsdf not so much the composer of the hymns as die seer of 
them’ (IP. L p. 128). Even the Vedic Anukramam-s speak of the rsis 
as the authors of the hymns (yasya vakyam sa tsih) as Muir (op. eit., 
p. 85), followmg Colebrooke* had already pomted out It is only 
later that it is urged that diey ‘see die Veda by means of an einia- 
sensory percepuon’ (atuidn^uthadrasduah rsayah Ved5rtha- 
ptaka£a on Taitbnya Samhita, quoted titd.'). The Buddhist criticisms 
therefore appear to be reahstic in so far as diey were made m die 
li^t of the objective fects as they saw them. 

(294) As we saw above, die term anussa'vika (Traditionalists) was not 
^usively used in reference to the teachers of the Vedic tra«iiriT>n , 
although when it came to a matter of cnndzmg a spedfic tradition it 
^ more often dian not die Vedic tradition that was being ggcaijad 
This shows that despite the presence of other traditions die Vedic 
tradition was the most influential and all attenbon is focused on 
questioning its authonty. Two of the other terms used in the 

' Mtscdhtuous Essays, Vol, I, p. 12. 
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of the venous fonns of traditional authonty, namely paramparS- 
and pitakasampada- are also actually used in dose association wtdi the 
Vedic tradition (brahmananam puranam mantapadam itihaibha- 
paramparSya ptuAmampaidyay M, n.169, anussavena ibhaidha- 
paramparSya dhammam desen, M. 1.520*), The word patampara- 
means a 'senes or a succession' (s.v. PTS. Dicuonaty) and die Buddha 
compares the generations of V^ic teachers to a stnng of bhnd men 
(andhaveni)* clinging to one beliind the other in succession (param- 
parasatta, D. 1.259, M. n.170). Phrampari can also denote the 
'unbroken succession of the teaming’ rather dian of the teachers, an 
interpretation which would fit in better with the meaning of itihaiti- 
haparamparaya (1 e according to die successively handed down 
teachm^ which would be equivalent to Skr. aitihyapiramparyaya 
(v. Vrtti on Panini 5.4-23* upade^aparamparye aiohyam, Bohdindi, 
Panini's acht Bucher Grammatischer Regeln, Band I, p 342)- There is, 
however, no basic difference m the two meanings and paramp^- 
as denoting the ‘unbroken succession of the teaching or teadiets' is 
undoubtedly one of die important fectors whidi counted for die 
authontaoveness of the tradition as is always recognized (cp. sampra- 
dSyavicdiede sati . . . 1 e in the absence of a break m the tradition, 
S.D.S., p. 127). 


(29s) Though parampara thus occurs in connection with the Vedic 
tradition, the fact that it is used in distinction to that of anussm as a 
means of knowledge, quite apart horn the meaning of the woiti itsai 
which has no intrinsic connection with die Vedas, is a so aen m 
cation that what is cntiazed at A, 1 189 and A II.191 (tn8 y* 

ma paramparaya . . .) is the acceptance of a trainon in 
grounds that it has been successively handed down or e 
^cher on the grounds that he belongs to a 

handing down a tradition (qi Corny, paramparakal^p v’ 

do not accept on the grounds of a traditional tea 
In this connection it is important to remember diat u 


‘ Here there is no verbal menuon of the of the teirt 

by im ^alysiB of th« context, it is the Vedic tradition d»t die audior of me 

had pnmanly in mind , word of this compound 

* There is some confusion as to whether w andhavenfl- 

is vem^anng w iLi+iipWainor venn+upa^ 

pamara (v 1) can be decompound^ ® * J^^^he venu=bainboo, 
Lt die V 1 andhavem^fe aS 2 6 1, 4 <S »* « S * 

successions Skr vaipsahj used of the lin 
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to ‘the Vedas of the Samanas as much as to the Vedas of the Brah- 
manas’.* 

(29(Q Today, it may appear strange as to why anyone shoidd accept 
an assertion merdy because it is m a tradition. But in the context 
of Ancient India, we must not forget that the antiquity of a continuous 
tradition was itself a cnterion m &vour of its acceptance. This was 
probably the reason why the Jams and later even the Buddhists vied ^ 
with ea^ other in daitiung the antiquity of their respective traditions 
over all others. 

(297) The next land of knowledge based on authority which is 
criticized is said to be due to ‘itikira(f)' (itikiraya, Nd. 1.360, 400, 
482, Nd n.ioS) which has been translated as ‘hearray’ (Woodw^, 
G.S. n.aoo; s.v. PTS. Dictionary). ITiere is a variant reading 'itikin- 
yaya’ which is sometimes preferred by the editors (Poussin and 
Thomas) to ‘lokiriiya’ (Nd. I.400, ed. Poussin and Thomas; cp. 
Nd. n.108, ed. Stede). The Niddesa represents a later stratum vnthin 
the Canon itself, as it is a commentary on two sections of the Suttam- 
p 5 ta and the form itikinyaya is either due to an attempt to ‘correal 
inkii^ on the rmsunderstanduig that the nominal base is lukinya- 
or IS the result of an attempt to form an abstract noun, viz. ^tikirya-> 
inkmya- which by contarmnaaon with kinya gives itikin^ya for the 
instrumental case. The earlier form lukiraya is certainly to be preferred 
as the more authentic reading. Now here seems to be some corre- 
spondence in usage between itikira- and mhaitiha- (<^. ma paramparaya 
mi lokiraya ma pitakasampadaya, A. L189 with luhitiha (v. 1 . 
itilutiha) parampariya pitakasampadaya, M. 1.520, 11,169). The latter 
is formed by the base (particle) lU with die addition of die pam r i< »s 
“ha and -kira both of which ate used in introduang anecdotal material. 
Ma also occurs in the texts in introduang a supposedly Kstoncal 
feet (P. Lr, M. Lrsr) or a legendary arcumstance (M. 1.331). But this 
us^e IS not consistent, for it often occurs as a coimecave translated 
^ m this way* (M. I.168). The negative arutiha (v. L amuha) is in 
feet soi^ncally the negative not of ibha but of laldtiha and is used to 
denote hifoat is not based on hearsay or tradition’. Thus the Buddha 
is ^d to have preached ‘a religion not based on inha’ (brahmacarmm 
amtiham . . adesayi so Bhagav^ A. n.2<0. An elder is said to have 
atteined ^ ralized 'the dhamma which is not based on itiha’ (dhammo 
amtiho, Th. I.331). Again, the Buddha 15 said to proclaim ‘a dTiamma 

Vedam viceyya kevalani, samtufSnarp yam p’atthi IrShmanSna^, Sn. 5*9 
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which is not based on itiha, knowing which in this life itself . . 
(kittayissami dhammam ditthe dhamme anldham yam viditvi . . . Sn. 
1053) one would transcend the world. 

(298) In contrast to this is the use of mhaidha always in reierence to 
the Vedic religion (Sn. 1084, M. Lsio, Jl idp, S. 1 154). At Sn. 1053, 
a brahnun student tells the Buddha that what was tangTir him ‘outside 
the rchgion of Gotama’ (hutam Gotamasasani) was of the form ‘ “so 
It has been" "so it will be”, ail of whidi is based on inha and all of 
which increases speculation’ (iccasi in bhavissan sabbam tarn id- 
hTnham sabbam taip takkavaddlianam). The contrast is between the 
means of knowledge in die Buddha’s religion and die means of 
knowledge in die Biahmanical religion. Buddha’s refagion is 
personally veniiable in this life (sacchikato sayam, Tb. 1.331, ditthe 
dhamme viditvS, Sn. 1053) and is not based on itiha while the Biah- 
manical religion is presumably not so, is based on itiha and is specu- 
lative. 


(299) Wliat is itiha ^ From the above analysis it would appear diat it 
mcluded the speculative material in the BiShmanic rehgion pertaining 
to the rebgious life. Now we saw above that the Tait. Ar. distinguished 
between two kinds of matenal in tradition namely scnplure (siniti) 
and traditional instruction (aitfliya) (v. supra, 1S7). The very use of 
smm rather than initi to denote the mam textual tradition is perhaps 
an mdicanon of the antiquiQ' of this usage’ and diows that ■v/smr and 
V^ru were indiscnnunateiy employed m reference to scnptnre at 
this time. (Note a similar confusion m the PSli texts — dussatam =» 
du-smrtam and sussatam = su-smrtam of anussavika == anu-Srav-ika-, 
v'iru at M. I.520 ) TJiat part of the tradition whidi was not classifiable 
under smtn seems to have been listed under aiuhya. Now aiohya is 
an abstract noun, formed from iaha- accoidmg to Panuu’s S 4 * 
(ananta-avasatha-itiha-bhes^afiiiyah) and the feet diat he thou^t to 
frinction of the word was worth explaining is perhaps an ind« to 
antiqmty of the conception of aitihya, which is defi^ in the rm 
as ‘ityesa nipatasamudaye upadefepliamparye aitihyam’ (v. Jijpw, 294/* 
So aitihya is die basis for the belief in the validity of tradm 
instruction’ which may have comprehended all the andllary w 
of the Vedas including the legendary lore and the spe^nve bot 
of the Brahmanical tradition When the Suttanipata (Sn. ioS 3 l ®P° 


‘ Mishra, JSsteiy 0/ Indtaa PMosopfrf, I, 
but « IS nnlikdy *at memory was distinguished ftom ptatyaksa « tins 
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of itihitiha as consbtuting speculative theories of die form ‘so it has 
been* (icrasi s in 9 si) and ‘so it -wiU be* (id bhavissad) die reference 
is probably to the cosmological and eschatological theones of the 


(300) Ainhya would have almost cemdnly induded 'the legendary 
and historical lore’ (itihasa-putanam) part of which formed the material 
of the lamr Puranas. Itihasa and puranam are mennoned as separate 
items at Brh. z 4.10 but as a smgle item at Ch. 34.1, a (idldLsapudinam). 
Later they are mennoned together as the fifth item of Vedic study 
(itharvanam caturthatp inl^puranam paiicamaip, Ch. 7.1.2, 4; 
7.2.1; 7.7.1; inhisah is the fifth item thou^ not specifically ^led die 
fifth even at Bth. 2.4.10). The Buddhist texts, too, always speak of 
inhasa as the fifth item of Vedic studies (idhasapancamam, D. 1 . 88 , 
A. L163, III.223). It may be nonced that idhSsa is the first item after 
die three Vedas and the Atharvanam and we may perhaps conjecture 
that all the Vedic branches of study from inhasa* onwards were 
ongindly dassified under ainhya, denved from itiha> used in intro- 
ducing a I^ndary tale (v. la ha asa). With the expansion of the 
concept of hun and the defimnon of the validity of smrti in terms of 
irun, ainhya would have shrunk m meanmg unnl it came to denote 
a rumour of uncertain ongin generally muoduced with the words 
‘id ha Qcuh*.* This is the sense m whidi the Nyaya knows of ainhya 
as a means of knowledge and which in the Nyaya Sutra is not rqected 
but subsum^ under anumana or ‘inference’ (N.S. 2,2.1), For die 
Pauranikas, it was too preaous a term and concept to be sheeted as 
die validity of dicir hterature depended on it TTius tfaqr of all the 
schools regard ainhya as a separate source of knowledge. 


(301) The Catakasamhifi on the other band preserves the earlier 
wder meanmg of ainhya. In feet it goes so fer as to intdude die whole 
of smpturc as a source of knowledge under ainhya alone, die sources 
of knowledge being percepnon (pratyak?a) inference (anumana), 

conunmts on lUbSsapuiSnam as blfiratapaficamanaip at Ch 7 1.2, 
1 1 ?*“ 'P®*® of inMra as flrvaSipurtiiavaSoh san»«*dir ’firvafi 
® " S I 0 and of puranam as a^ 

SantinJ” ^ ** * ^ difference reveals the bias m 

s cot^ts, on this V, B. Faddegon, The Catalogue of S ^ the 

aatidog^U][^sad'mActaOrientaha,IvU2-S4 ^aencesinthe 

itt ho^* ityamrdisjapravaktrkam prai^dapSramparyam fVatsvavana 
NyayasOuabtesya, p 93), Other 
1 '. B. JhalalSkar, NySyakoSa, s v. 
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scripture (aitihya) and comparison (aupamp) * Aitthjia is dafinwl as 
‘consisting of rriiable assertions of Ae Ve^ etc.’ (aiohyanuiSma 
aptopade&i vedadi, 3.8.633). The Epics distmguish aitihya and 
scnpture (agama) ^oug^ it is difficult to see what eisactly is meant by 
aitihya beie.^ It seems clear, dierefore^ that when the Buddhist texts 
spohe of Vedic theories and specalations bang based on i&haitiha 
as contrasted with Buddhist theones which are aiutiha, it was nsu^ 
the word m the earlier wider senses according to which aitihya would 
have embraced all the Vedic learning other than die bare textual 
scnptural tradition. 


(302) The Niddesa defines anltiham as ‘na luhitiham, na itikii^ na 
paramparaya, na pitakasampadaya, na takkahetu, na nayahetu, na 
akarapanvitalckena, na ditthinijjbanakkhantiya, samam sayam abhin- 
natam attapaccakkham dhammaip’ (II.4p) Likewise the positive form 
itihltiham is defined in identical language (itikiny^- v. 1 . itikirSya- 
paramparaya . . . na attapaccakkham dhammam, Nd. IL108). The 
essence and point of this definition is that what is not itihldham or m 
otlier words knowledge in Buddhism, is not derived finm any of the 
authoritative cntena or from any kind of logical reflection or 
tion, while it is claimed that Vedic knowledge is so derived Tim 
cnQcism seems to be directed at the vahdity of the l^endaiy oto 
historical material as well as the speculative theones of AeBtSb- 
manas, Aranyakas and possibly the &rly Upanisad% all of whidi wot 
probably classified under aitihya in Ae Brahmamcal tiadmon at tins 


time. 

(303) Altliough we find a certain correspondence m 

i^ra and mhaitiha it may be nouced that the Niddesa defimuons do 

not identify the twa Accoidmg to this defimuon inkira as a meam 

knowledge is a sub-class of idhiriha. The latter denotes a^ 

authontanve or reflective knowledge while the formw 5=^ 

specific kind of auifaontative knowled^ On this 

at least mean ‘hearsay or rumour’ as a source of 

the later sense of aitihya as found m die Nyfya or * jjj 

history’ as a source of knowledge^ w^ was J lo 

which the Pauranikas used the term ITie particle kira- 


as 

V. 


Caiakasamhifi, 3 8 fi 31-34 


i 87 *3 (refersflce 


» V aidiyaun amimaiian ea pMiyaksamspi M»MM anigt 

giveninAeStPeieisbuigDictionaiy^^v mohyand.abomtheMaiia™* 
"Pasad, ffatory Intkm Ejiuumolc^, P *4 
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the earlier and the later commentarial tiadidon is used to' convey a 
‘report by hearsay’ (kirasaddo anussavatdie, J. I.15S, kirS d anussa- 
vattbe lupatx), J. n.430, kirasaddo anussavane^ PvA. 103; in all these 
instances anussava is used in die later sense of ’reportf). But tanoe the 
Niddesa as bdng a commentary within the Canon represents a later 
stratum within the Canon itself it is difficult to say wh^er idkirS has 
the same meaning* in its poffiibly earlier conteict in die Adguttara 
Nikaya (it does not occur elsewhere in die Canon other than in the 
Niddesa). It remains a problem as to why idhfdha is not mendoned as a 
source (^knowledge in the Ahguttara ^ espedally when the concept 
is often referred to and is known early (t^. Sn. 1053, 1084, etc.) in ffie 
Canon. Was it because at dus time it was conceiv^ to be idendcal 
with inkirS? Was it just an omission on the part of the author of this 
text or IS It that he has analysed die subcategories within inldtiha as 
set forth in the Niddesa defimdon? Another curious fact is die omission 
of anussava m the Niddesa defuutions. Was it because iuldiS was iden- 
tical widi anussava at that tune (v. rt^pra definitions of Idra at J. 1.158 
and IL430). The evidence is too meagre and it is futile to speculate. 


(304) The next source of authoritative knowledge mtiriwxl fe 
pipkasampada. This term appears to present no difiiculiy and it 
seems to mean the acceptance ‘on die authority of the scriptural 
texts’, presumably on the prmdple that whatever ptopotioons agree 
with these texts axe true and whatever disagree are false. But diere 
seems to be a difierenoe of opmion between the translator, the com- 
mentator and the PTS. Dicnonary on die rendering of this The 

PTS. Dicbonaty knows of only two meaiungs of pitaka (s.v.) namdy 
(i) basket and (a) (fig.) a tethmcal term for the three main divisions 


ntaka tradition or on the grounds of die audiority of the Pitaka* 
sampadS, PTS. Dictionary). This means that the statement has 
refaenre only to the concqit of audiority widiin Buddhism since by 
pi^ is to be understood otily one of the Pitafcas or the t hrge main 


TOuecaons ot texts of the Thetaumda and odier Buddhists. Stn/y as we 
seen, ^ word (pitaka) is used in reference to die Vedic tradirin^ 
(M. 1.520, 11.169), Ab interpretation is not correct as the word is 
OTp%ed to denote the collections of texts of other sdiools. The 
Buddhist texts are aware of the hymns (manta-) having been put 
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together or collected (samihitam, D. 1 238, cp. Skr sarahita) and refer 
to the Vedas of the Sanianas as well (y. supra, 295), l^pitaka they seem 
to have meant such a collection of texts This general sense of pit^ 
in Buddhism should, therefore, be treated as prior to its later exdnsive 
use of the term 


(305) Now, Woodward translates the term as ‘on theprofiaency of the 
collections* (G.S. II.200) but the commentary would fevour 'according 
to die conformity with die texts’ since it explains the term as accep^ 
ance 'on the ground that it agrees with the statements of our text* 
(amhakam pitalcatantiyS saddhim samed n, AA. II 305) Woodward’s 
translation is admissible since sampada can mean ‘proficiency’ (eg. 
^asampada, paiinasampad^ but die word may perhaps denote a 
characteristic of pitaka (pitakassa sampadi) and mean ht, ‘the worth of 
the pitaka’ and therefore ‘the authority of the pitaka’. It is not unlikely 
that die Vedic brahmins and even die other schools at this time were 
m the habit of weighing the truth or falsity of propositions m the h^ 
of their oonfonnity with their respective scriptures. In fact it is this 
same principle which is later recogmzed as a formal criterion for 
judgmg the value (xe the trudi-value) of a statement in a tradiuonal 
text (smrti), namely by its conformity or disagreement with die Snin or 
revealed scripture. 


(306) The other two forms of accqitance or audionty in our mter- 
pretaaon M under the cat^ory of the testimony of rehable peisi^ 
or what was later accepted as iptopadeia in the Ny 3 ya schoo li*. 
Sptopade&ih Sabdah, N S. I.1.7). It is said that one should not ^t 
a proposioon as true on the grounds of bhavyariipaiS- transla^ a 
•because it fits becoirun^* (G.S n.200). This translation is 0 simre 
and die translator appears to have been trying to give an ovm 
rendenng of bhavya- (fiom Vbhu to b^ become) and 
die nature of, fitting) but even so it is not stricdy correct or 
means ‘ought to be or become’ rather than ‘becwning. ® , 
hteral translation would be ‘because of its havn® of 

ought to be’. A free rendenng of this same sense would be 

Its propriety or fitangness*. It would mean the acceptance ^ 

posinon on the grounds of its bang speafirally 

to a context or situauon Ethical theorists have sometimes ad 

' Mrs Rhys Davids too quotes this approvingly, v W'erJ , 

m, p 1104 
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'fitdngness" as a criterion for the ji^tness of ^,actfofl.*iAccordiiig 
to th^ an action vould be ri^t ^it is the appropriate, or proper 
action in tiie rituation. It is a notion that could be extend to 
field of truth. This intsrpietation of bbavyarupata diou^ posrible is 
unlikriy, for it is too abstcact a conception for die sbcdt century 
BC and for Indian dioi^t in general, wbirii loves the cimcrete xadiw 
than die abstract An alternative interpretation 'would be to 
bhavyarOpafi (^priety) as referring to die person from 'whom a 
proportion is accqited radier dian to the proposition itself. Jn fiict, 
quite often bhabba- (= bhavya-) in the sense of ‘suitable or capable* 
qualifies persons rather than non>persons (e.g. bbablS te antaUriyaya, 
It. 106; bhabbo dhanunaip vinfiatuip, Ud. 49 but see bhabba^po, 
Ud. 79). This interpretation 'would also bm the merit of bring 
supported by the oonuneniaty (ayam bfaikkha bhabbarfipo imassa 
katham gahetum yuttaip, Le. this monk is a capable person, one ou^t 
to accept bis statement^ AA. IL30^. We may then tranriate the phrase 
as 'on the ground of die competence (or rehrinhty) oftheperson’.This 
would be in eSect die same as 'ver^ testimony (aptopadefo, apta- 
vacana) as a means of knowled^ as recognized in die late Tn^an 
philosophical tradition. 


(307) The next kind of authoritative knowledge is also of die 
character. Woodward translates, samapo no gam, as ‘out of reflect for 
a reduse* (G.S. n.zoo). But the phrase as it stands admits of three 
sl^^idy diferent renderings. We may translate it as ‘our (no) 
(samano) is a respected teadier (gam)’ or ‘our recluse is esteemed* 
feara)’ or ‘(this) reduse is respeoed by us (no)’. The first two senses 
were probably not strictly disAiguished firom the last fijr ebewhete "we 
find the statement: satthS no gam, satt hiig gravena ca mayap 'vademi^ 
iA our teadier is respected, we speak out of respect for die 
M. 1065. On die wtele it would have meant the accqitance of a state- 
prestige-value of die person uttering it The former 
OmabbarSpat^ trices account of the intrinric qualities or -worth of die 
post^ while the latter his prcs^e, which is quite a ihfferent tog. 
Theto^on it may be noted is drawn in the Pali texts. Thus it,is 
uipd that cme may have a reputation as a good preacher of the 
“anaM (dhammriadiika-) even thou^ one mmr not be capriile. 


* SndA, £)(««, Pengdn, 1954, pp. X20~t, 
ire-watdcaaneatt'teadiec'or'ieiMcted’. 
o* 
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not have the reputation of being a good pieadier -with the same 
audience (A. n.138). 


(308) We have now discussed the several forms of knowledge based 
on audionty mentioned in the hst given m the Anguttara Nikaya 
With the exception of anussava, -whidi came in for detailed cntiasm 
as the form of authoritative knowledge par exceUeiux, no reasons are 
given here or elsewhere as to why die other forms of Imowledge based 
on audionty -were unsatisiactory or unacceptable. Perhaps we have 
to assume that the same reasons for which anussava was unsabs&ctoiy 
apply to die res^ namely, that sudi assertions may turn out to be true 
or £dse and therefore there is no guarantee that di^ are true on the 
grounds on which diqr are accepted Another reason is suggested by 
the Niddesa when it is said that the knowledge based on the vanous 
forms of audionty and reasoning (v supra, 259, mfra, 314) is not 
‘personally realized and directly vended by onescIT (samam sayam 
abhiiihitam attapaccakkhadhammam, loe. at). Thus even if a belief 
based on audionty is true, it is not die same as knowledge as defined 
and accepted in Buddhism and therefore it is not to be regarded as 
knowledge (v. trifra, 714, 783). 


(309) The Anguttara Nikaya list, which we have discussed onnot 
also be assumed to be exhausnve. We have already nonced that it 
appeared to omit itilutiha- unless (r) this was considered to be identical 
•with itddri, or (2) the list from itifciri to ditthiniflhanakklianti in- 
stituted an analy^s of the categones widnn mhinha as die Nid »a 
defimaon would seem to imply. There is a general antagonism to the 
acceptance of knowledge based on any kmd of authonty “ ® ® ‘ 
Nikayas, especially external non-BudiDust sources of know! 8® 
this finds eiroression occasionally against other forms d^n w 

have discussed Thus when Saccakam debate with the Buddha invoke 

the ODimon of the maionty (mahad lanata, M I.230) m iavour o 


truth of a belief that he holds, he is quiedy rebul^ wth the r^ 
die belief of the majority has nothing to do -with the truA o ^ 

in quetion (kim hi te . . . mahad janatS kanssan, in^ *0 do 
yeva vSdam mbbeAehi, 1 e. what has the opimon of Ae miqoniy 
here ... try to extncate your own Aesis, M 1 230). 
hio) AnoAer form which Ae cntiasm of the acceptance 

SsisnmBuddhismmperhapsAed^ofomnisaii-Oj^j^J^ 

religions cnuoaed as unsatisfactory is that which is ^^ned 

on Ae omiusaence of Ae teacher. The darni to omnisaence is defm 
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as follows; ‘Heran a certain teacher daims infinite knowledge and 
vision as being omnisdent and all-seeing (saying diat) when he walks 
or stands still, when he is asleep or aw^e there is knowledge and 
vision present to him constantly and continually’* 1.519). This is 
cntidzed on the assumption that no petson can be omnisdent in this 
sense. The assumption is not that of the Theist, who would argue diat 
God alone is omniscient but not any created being, since ommsdence 
is denied of Brahma as well. Brahma is not omnisaent (annadatt- 
hudaso) despite what he and those who revere lum beheve, since there 
are some thin^ that he does not know, which are known to the 
Buddha (D. L17, 18, M. 1.326-9). In foct even if the Rgvedic seers 
claimed a direct tev^non foom Brahma, this lack of perfect know- 
ledge on his part according to Buddhism would have constituted the 
Buddhist cntidsm of the complete veraaQr of this revelation. As for 
human omiusaence, the criticism is not that diere are certam things 
that a human teacher claiming omiusaence does not know but diat 
‘there is no recluse or brahmin who would know or see eveiything 
aU at once ... for such a dung is impossible' (nattfai so samano vl 
brihmano va yo sah^ar sabbah nassati sabbam dakkhiti . . . n’etan 
Th 3 n 9 m vi)]ati, M. n.127). It is said that the Buddha makes this observa- 
tion with good reason (hetorupam . . aha, saheturupam . . . iha, &c. 
at.) but the reason is not given anywhere in die Pah texts, and fer from 
It being expressly demed, the possibility is in fact indtrecdy granted 
that with the above qualification there can be a person, who can daim 
to be omnisaent (Ye te . . . evam ahamsu; samano Gotamo evam aba: 


nanadassanara panjlmssati, n’etam dianan vijjafi Q na me te vutta- 
vadino abU^kakkhanti ca pana mam te asaS abhutena ti, i.e. diose who 
say that the recluse Gotama demes that there can be a recluse or 
brahintn who would claim to be omniscient, all-seemg and having an 
mfimte knowledge and idsion, for such a dung is impossible, are not 
reporting me accurately and are accusing me of saying what is untrue 
and felse, be. at.). 

(311) The teadier who claims to be omnisdent cotistandy and con- 
tinually at all times whether asleep or awake is cntictzed on the grounds 
diat his lack of ommsaence would be evident from his actions. For 
instance he enters an empty house and receives no a dog bites 
’ Wte . . . dcacco sattM sabbannu sabbadassivi apansesarp aanad^emnn . 
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him, he meets a fierce elephant, horse or bull, has to ask for the names 
of people, of villages or hamlets ortofindhisway> The textisavarediat 
diese cntiasms can be met by the rejoinder (and this was probably 
the case) that all these eventualiti^ were inevitable but foreseen (cp. 
sunnam me agaram pavisitabbam ahosi, tena pavisim . . . i.e I had to 
enter an empty house, dierefore I entered, M. I.519). One of the re- 
hgtons dtus cntiazed is undoubtedly Jainism, we are often told that 
the Nigantha Nataputta claimed omnisacnce (M. n.31, A. III.74) and 
diis, we know, was *onc of the fitndamental dogmas of the Jamas' 
(v. Jacobi, Jama SQtras, Part II, SEE , Vol. 15, p xvi). But as we have 
shown there were odier claimants to omniscience at this time (v. supra, 
19^ and die above criticism is levelled against a type of tebgion rather 
than a speadc one. Wliat could have been the reason (hem) that the 
audior of the text (M. 1 127) was thinking of when he denied die 
possibility of nmn isde nce in the above sense but left die possibility 
open for someone to be omnisaent in the tautological sense of having 
the potentiality of knowing an3rthing but not knowing everything aD 
at once (sakideva)^ Wie can understand why die continuity of omm* 
science in all the states of the mdrvidual is not considered possible 
no one would dunk that one can have knowledge when one is asleqi 
(sutta-). But why is diis further qualification made diat one cannot 
know everything all at once? Buddhism makes much of die pnncip e 
that the infinite cannot be grasped by a fimte measure It is said mt 
'there is no measure of die person who has attained die goal u e. 
Nirvana)’ (atdiam gatassa na pamanam atthi, Sn. 1076) A calculator 
(ganaka), accountant (muddika) or 'statistician' (sankhayaka) cannot 
measure the amount of the grains of sand in die Gangra or me water 
of the ocean, presumably considered infinite (S IV.37^ If omnisacnce 
was reckoned to consist in knowing an infimte set of proposimns aJi m 
once, then this was not possible for a finite mind. And, p ps» 
objection was seen in pnnaple to die possibihty of a m 
knowmg any finite set tif such propositions at any Jiarti ” . 

any case a claim to omnisacnce in any sense was not to aco^^ 
without exanunmg die vahchty of such a claim, at leas^ nega y 


the simple tests of common sense. 

(3t2) We have dealt here with the Buddhist cnoa^ 




CHAPTER V 


THE ATTITUDE TO REASON 


(313) In tbs Chapter we propose to examine Buddbst attitude 
to reason, as employed by their opponents. This involves an investiga- 
don mto the grounds on wbch the takki (?) were cntidzed and this 
entaib die mqniry as to who the takki (D. Li ^ etc.) or takkdm (Ud. 73) 
were. Were diey a class of sophists who employed fallaaous reasoning 
for destructive purposes merely to outwit their opponents m ddate, 
without having any theories of their own? Or were they diinkers, who 
made a rational defence of their theories or even rational meta- 
physicians, who founded speculative theories on die basis of reason? 
Or is die word takki (or taMdka) used m a wider sense to include and 
refer to both these classes of people? We shall be concerned primanly 
widi the examination of the conception of takka- and the Buddbst 
cnticism of it. 

(314) In the list &om the Anguttara Nikaya, daims to knowledge 
made on ten grounds in all are cntidzed as unsatisfectoiy (v. supra, 
251). Six had reference to daims to knowledge on the basis of some 
kmd of audionty and these we dealt widi in die previous chapter. The 
*®maiiOTg four axe daims to knowledge on the bads of some kind of 
masoiui^ or reflection. Tbs appears to be in agreement with die 
Buddha s contention that he does not bdong to the dass of teadieis 
J^o are reasoners (takki) and speculators (vunamsa), who base dieir 
knowledge on reasomng and specmladon. The four grounds of know- 
ledge condemned were: 

(r) takka-hetu (3) SkSra-parivitakkena 

(a) n^-hetu (4) dittb-mjjldna-kkhantiya 

“ amissava played a predominant role m die list of so^ 
takto- seems to be die keyword here. The commentary explains 
<^-hetu as ‘tdcka-gShena’ (AA. 3.305), wbch may be trandamd as 
eitner Tiy comprehending reasons’ or ‘by adhermg to logic^. But 
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gahena is not the semantical equivalent of hetu and a more 
translation would be 'on the grounds of taldca’ smce hetu means 
(i) cause, reason, condition or (2) smtabdtty (jy. PTS. Dicnonaty) 
in die Pah Canon and in this context it would probably mean ‘reason’ 
or ‘ground’. This is in feet the earlier meaning* of the term in the 
Upaiusads, e g. etasya hear vj^nam evod^diam uplslta, 1 e. for dus 
reason one should meditate on the diihised breath as Udgitha (Qi. 
1.3.5). context it could mean not just ‘ground’ but even 

‘episremological ground' (ptamlna), a sense which is found m the 
Jain Canonical scriptures (v. stg>ra, 243) and is retained m die Caiak- 
asaitihiti which defines the woid as follows hetur namopalabdhilcar- 
anam tatpra^aksamanumanamaitihyam aupamyam ity elhir hetuhfair 
yad upalabhyate tattattvam, 1 e. hetu is die cause of apprehension, 
VIZ. perception, inference, tradition and companson and 'ndiat is 
appr^ended by these means is true^ 3.8.6.25 

(3x6) As for takka (which we have provisionally rendered as ‘reason’ 
or ‘logic’) It does not make much sense however the word may be 
translated, unless we know who the takki and takkilra were and what 
kind of takka they employed. We can do this by examuung the specific 
theories associated with them with a view to detemunmg the nature of 
their reasoning. In the NySya Siitra, larka- is an ‘mdirect proof’ used 
to demolish the opponents’ theory (N S, 1.2 1) and this usehas resultd 
in tarka- bemg regarded on the whole as ‘mere destructive criticism 
However, it would be our endeavour to show that it had a positive 
connotation in the Nikaya usage, where it is used primarily to denote 
the reasoning diat was employed to construct and defend metaphysicw 
theories and perhaps meant the reasomng of sophists and dialecttoans 
only in a secondary sense. Needless to say this goes against die 
tions of almost all scholars (v. mfi-a) although it is necessary I® * 

Schayer had noticed a more positive use of tarka- in fee schttoM 


des mittelbarwi Beweises als larfa bezachnet nut audruckk^ 
Hervorfaebung, dass die Au%abe des tarbt nicht bloss die 
Kntik (yttanda, dusana) des Gegner^ sondem die positive Begnin 
dui^ der agenen These 1st ** 

• The later uses recorded exdusively denote the sense of 'cause? (Svet. s<**> 


^ * 'AInn*she Anffiipanonen der Aussagenlogik, Smditt 
IP la Extrmt it Bidktin is VAcaiiam Pohnas iei Saences st 


Craimae 19)3, p 93‘ 
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(3i7) Scholars have often referred to the takki as 'sophists’ even using 
Ae Vord ‘sceptics’ interchangeably wiA it (v. infra, 319). It "was 
probAly Oldenberg -who set Ae tone for using Ae word 'sophist* in 
tins loose sense. He speaks of a 'spedes of Indian sopbstic' (eine Art 
indisdier Sophistik^) and compares it wiA Ae Greek sophistic move- 
ments, as Aou^ the two were exactly parallel developments: 'Certain 
phenomena whiA developed Aemselves in Ae busy bustle of the 
asceuc and philosophizing cirdes, may be descnbed as a speaes of 
Indian sophistic, wherever a Socrates appears, sophists cannot fail to 
follow. The conditions under which this sophisuc arose were quite 
similar to Aose whiA gave birA to Aeir Greek counterpart . . . Aere 
followed Gorgiases and Protagorases and a whole host of ingenious, 
species, somewhat frivolous virtuosi, dealers in dialectic and rhetoric. 
In exactly the same way Aere came after Ae earnest thinkers of Ae 
mascuhne classical period of Btahmanical speculation a younger 
generation of dialecticians ” When he goes on to enumerate Aese 
‘dialecnaans’ he seems to indude almost all Aose Ainkers menooned 
in Ae Pah Canon, who did not belong to Ae Vedic tradition, leaving 
out the Jains. The hst is as follows, Aough we have to infer on Ae 
basis of his remarks whom probably Oldenberg had in mind when his 
references are not quite specific. 

(a) *. . . Ae professed controversiahsts wiA an overweening 
matenalist or scepucai air, who were not deficient in either Ae readi- 
ness or Ae vitahty to show up all sides of Ae ideas of Aeu: great 
predecessors, to modify them, to turn them mto Aeir opposites’ (qp. 
cir, p. 69) Is this a reference to Ae amarivikkhepAa (Sceptics) who 
looked at all sides of a question wt Aout committmg tiiemselves to any 
point of view, Aou^ Aey were certainly not Materialists? 

(b) Those who discussed about Ae 'eternity or transitoriness . . . 
***c!!^*'*** ***" ^*’**®*'®® world’ (be, at.} This seems to be a 
reference to Ae diverse s Aools of rehgions which held these mutually 
opposed views referred to at Ud. 66-70, etc., al Aough Ae list is fer 
from complete. 

(c) Then spring up Ae beginnings of a logical scepticism, Ae two 
octnnes, of whiA Ae Andamental propositions run, ‘everything 

^ears to me true’ and ‘everything appears to me untrue” (be. cit.). 
ims appears to be a reference not to ‘the two doctrines’, but to the 

Leh-e, Seme Gememde, 13 Anflage^ Stuttgart 
BuiJha, Tr W. Hbey, London, 188a, pp. 68-^. 
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three doctrines attributed to three schools or religious teachers who 
opposed each other, the third doctrine being 'some views appear to me 
true and some false’ (ekaccam me khaman ekaccam me na kharnao, 
M. 1.498), which was opposed to both the above. 

(d) 'Men wrangle over the existence of a world bqrond, over die 
continuance after death*. This is either a reference to Apia Kesakambali 
(D. 1.55), die Matenalist or to the Matenahsts in gen^ (D L34, 35) 
or to certain mutually opposed theories such as 'tam jivam tarn 
saiirain’ (the soul is the same as die body, D. 1 160) and its opposite 
or 'hob tathagato paiammarana’ (the soul exists after death, D L188) 
and the other duM possibilities, interpreted on the assumption that 
'tath^to’ here means ‘soul’ (DA- 1 118). 

(e) Makkhali Gos 3 la, who demes ’freewill’ (D. 1 53) 

(f) Pura^a Kassapa, who demes 'moral government’ {be. eit.) 
{v. D. 1.52). 

(g^ Saccaka, who boasts about his dialecrical invinability (M. 
1.227 ff)* 

(318) It is curious diat althou^ Oldenberg speaks of the above 

'sophists’ as 'dialecaaans’ and probably has the takkl in mind, not one 
of the above persons or classes of thinkers have oqwessly been called 
takkl in any specidc context in die Pali Canon. Beside^ it could beseen 
that die word ’sophists’ is used in a very wide and loose sense to 
include the moral sceptics (amaravikkhepiki), the logical w 

dialecbcians like Saccaka (g), Matenalists (d) and othere who held 
positive theories about the nature of man, morals or 

ft and d). This loose use of die word ‘sopbst* is perpetuated by Mrs 
Rhys Davids, who also uses the word 'scepbc* almost as ^on^ ot 
'sophisbcal*. She says: ’There appears to have been parfld tot* M 
Absolubst behefs, a good deal of sceptiasm current when u 
arose. ... The most important of the scepnc schools vm that ot^ 
Ajivakas’.‘ She then goes on to speak of 
headed by Ajita of the Hair-garment’ {ibid., p. 8 ( 0 * 1 ^ ® ® . 

speaks of ‘Sanjaya die sophist* and of Sanputta as being P 
Sanjaya’s scepbeal sophisms’.* 

(319) Vidyabhusana was one of the first to 

P5U c««« » sopbM., 1»; s 

belonged to die Buddhist, Jam or the Brahmanical communities 
1 Buidkam, undated, Williams and Noigate, p 85. 

or Buddhist OnguUff 136 
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no\ known whedier these men were Buddhists, Jainas or Brahmai^ 
pedups they were recruited from all communities. They were not 
logtdhns in the proper sense of the term but diey appear to me to 
have been sophists, who indulged in quibble and casuistry. He spe^ 
of the takki as ‘sophists’ and ‘aigumentadonists’ and of the vimamsi 
as ‘casuists’. Keith quotes Vidyabhusana and apparently accepts his 
interpietation of takki: ‘The old Pali texts ignore the names Nyaya 
or Vaiksika: in the Btahmajala Sutta we hear in lieu of them only of 
takH, sophists and vimamsi, casuists, and in the Udana t akkikas appear 
as in die ^ic and Puianas.’* 


C320) It seems desirable, dierefore, diat we have a dear idea of die 
meaning of the term ‘sophist’ before we apply it in the Indian context 
to refer to any of die thinkers mentioned in &e Pah Canon. Its meaning 
denves from its usage in reference to the itinerant teachers of Athens in 
die fifth century b& These ‘Gorgiases and Protagorases’ as Olden- 
berg calls them were first and foremost sceptics who denied the 
objectivity of knowledge and therefore the possibility of knowledge. 
They were also the first to fiaund sdiools for the study of rhetoric and 
reasoning. But since they did not believe that reasoning led to vahd 
knowledge, they culdvated and taught for a fee the art of using 
feUaoous reasoning merely for die sake of victory in debate or dis- 
cussion.* ITius the Concise Oxford Dictionary defines a ‘sophist’ as 
OT ‘ancient Greek paid teadier of philosophy and rhetoric; capnous or 
raladous leasoner, quibbler’ (j.v.) and ‘sophism’ as a ‘feke argument 
intended to decdlve’ (r.y.). 

9*^ scepucs were sophists, but how correct is it to say 
f ““P**®* ^ ^ amartvifckhepika 

of ^ Buddhist texts and the annamS of the Jam text^ were also 
It IS possible that they arrived at then: scepticism by some 
and of reasomng (v. nyra, 151, 154). But what matters for the defi- 
mnon of sopltist’ and the use of the term to apply to them is whether 
empictyed a fellaaous teasonmg merely for die sake of victory in 
debate without any scruples for truth. 

0 ^ Now most of these sceptics shunned debate and we can be 
^ that die third school of scepucs did so (v. supra, 169) 

necause of their scepuctsm, which induced diem to beheve no 


’ * Indian Lope and Atonatm, p. 13. 
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paracular thesis could be kno^n to be either true or &Ise or because 
tliey adopted scepdasm out of intellectual cowardice with the intention 



in 


anuyogapanjegucclia, D. Lad). Now anuyoga is a teduii^ tenn ~ 
logic but as a technical term it is found in the combined form, mra 
nuyojyanuyogah (censuring the non'-censurable), w'hich is one of the 
occasions for rebuke (nigrahasthlna, N.S 521) and is defined as 
consisting of rebuking a person who does not deserve rdiuke (ani- 
grahastlilinc nigiahasthanablu} ogo, NS. 5223) This gnes the 
possible meaning of ‘censure’ for anuyoga but Ac general word iur 
censure would be niggalia (Skr. nigraha-) whnh is also found m Ae 
same stratum (cp. niggahito *si, D. 1 . 8 ) m at least a semi-technieal 
sense We should therefore ha\e espected Ae auAor of Ais passage 
to have said niggaha-bhaya if he liad Ae idea of censure in mind. There 
is anoAer reason why Ac meanmg of ‘censure’ would not suit this 
context. Ni^aha- can only occur towards Ae end of a dAat^ but 
Aese sceptics were afraid of die very idea of joining issue in a dAate 
and Prof Rhys Davids considenng Ae context umslates Ae Arne 
phrase as ‘fearing and Aborting Ae joinder of issue p 3^ 

This is in fact nearer Ae ongmal etymology as wrell, as bang win 
fiom anu + V yuj to join. The PTS Dictionary does not record Ab 
unusual semi-technical use of anuyoga- but gives ‘imitaHon, appeA 
question’ (r.v.) as possible meanings of Ae term how Ae v 
anuyunjaU is used in Ae sense of ‘asking a quesuon, call to account 
take to task’ (Vm n.79, s.v PTS. Dicnonary). Thisrases 
as to wheAcr anuyoga could mean ‘interroganon by doll ^ > 
tidans as the context demands And this is precisely Ae so^ m w 
Ae term is defined as a tedmical term of logic in Ae Caiaka . 
where it was said Aat ‘anuyoga is an inquiry made ® , 

stance or text of some saence or oAer by a person “ ^^Jies 

Ae purpose of tesung someone’s knowledge, understanding 
or (Ae inquiry) ‘what is die erase’ when ones 
(Ae Aesis) *Ae soul is eternal”: amiyogo nlma 

' - aa .A laasJlMAa VSI T 


Tbs is just what Aese scepucs feared, vSlaved- 
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th^ did not 'Wish to make positive assertions, for it is when sometlung 
IS posited or a positive assertion is made (pratijnate) tliat the others 
co^d then question them whereas if there were no truths that diey 
could uphold, they were quite immune to the attacks of able con- 
troversialists owing to their very scepticism. 

(323) Inddentally, we have already noticed two logical terms pre- 
served in the Car^ Samhita in older senses attested by the Jain or the 
Buddhist texts. One was ‘hetu’ in the sense of ‘pramana’ (r. supra, 315) 
and the odier is anuyoga. Kdth has expressed the view that the 
vanauons in the meamngs of logical terms in the Caraka Samhita 
from diat of the Nyaya Sutra were due to the ignorance of the 
author of Guaka Samhita of the standard terminology.* This is an 
umvarranted assumption for if this terminology is independently 
supported by the usages of the Buddhist or Jam texts, it shows not that 
the author of the Caraka Samhita was ignorant of tlie meanings of these 
terms, but that these terms are firom an earlier logical tradition not 
made use of by the author of the Nyayasiitra, though the latter may 
have been aware of them and consaously rejected them. 

(3^) thus, the third school of sceptics clearly shunned debate 
altogether, the picture they present would be the very opposite of that 
of the Greek sceptic, who welcomed debate m order to prove the 
wordi of his scepticism by disproving each and every thesis that came 
in his way. There is also no reason to think, as we have said, that the 
first two schools of Scepucs were m pnnaple different from the dnrd 
m this respect. The fret that the first school was said to be ‘afraid of 
felsehood’ (musavadabhaya, D. 1 25) showed that thqr had certain 
scruples for truth and they would thmefore not try to denounce every 
Arory that was put forward in debate merely because th^ did not 
heheve in it Besides these first diree schools r^rded the moral 
cwisecjuences of non-scepucdsin, for different reasons, to be a source 
of worry or vexation (vighata-) and since th^ may have realized diat 
vmnon could result from delate’ (vivade san vighato, M L499) it is 
unlikely that they would have debated then scepticism at all. There is, 
however, one respect m which the outlook of these three schools of 
Scepticism may be compared with that of Protagoras, though not of 

* ‘Nor can any stress be laid on the vanauons from the Ny^ an 

expoauon of tUs kind need reflect nodiuig more than the lack of 
Knowledge of its author and sheds no hght on the early history of the school’ 
13. * 
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the later Greek Sceptics. We have shown that despite their moral 
scepbdsm at the intellectual level, th^ probably subscribed to die 
traditionally or conventionally accepted moral and religious practices. 
Now it IS said that Protagoras in spite of his disbehef in objective 
truth ‘was led to a defence of law and convention and tcaditioiial 
morally. While as we saw, he did not know whedier die gods existed, 
he was sure they ou^t to be wordupped’.* The significant difference 
however was that the Indian Sceptic even regarded non-scepticism as a 
moral danger. 


(325) We have tned to show that if takki means 'sophist? dien at least 
the three schools of Sceptics we spoke of above were not sophists and 
much of the confusion in calling them sophists seems to have sprung 
from the assumption that since the Gredc sceptics were sophists, die 
Indian sceptics were probably the same 


(3ad) The case is, however, different with the school of Safijaya who, 
we suggested, did engage m debate in defence of his ao^ncisin 
(s». suprOf 180). Among the propositions which he refused to dediare 
were either true or false, was, hoti Tadiagato parammaram (the 
Tathagata exists after death) and its other three alternatives (D. L27). 
These are among the very propositions the tmdr of which was said 
to have been hotly debated by vanous religious theorists at this time 
(v. Ud. <57). Could Safi;aya have been cnticizing one of these dieses 
at one time and an opposing thesis at another^ Did h e do so ecau» 
he felt that the atguments agamst ea«di of these altem^ves 
equally strong, though he did not discard the possibility that any one 
of them could be true? Or did he merely cnndze diese Aeones w 
display his dialectical skill, regardless of Ae caure of truA be rau^ 
felt Aat truA was impossible m Aese matters? The ^ , 

favour on Ae whole Ae former interpretauon. On boA 
SaHjaya would have been using takka (*“*^*“5 ^ MySya 

opponent's Aesis — Ae sense in whi A Ae word is us 

come dose to being Ae Indian counte^art o ^ all 

sophist, wiA Ae Afference Aat while tte <^eeks p ^ 
embracing m scope SaHjaya's chafer oFais 

transcendent propositions Apart ya represented a 

identification there is no reason to think that aaftj ya xeji 


'Russell, «»tjP 97 
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widespread movement in Indian thought at this time. Even if our 
identification is correct, he seems to be the exertion radier than die 
rule in die Indian context. 


(327) Let us now examine the theories which Oldenberg thought 
constituted ‘die beginnings of a logical scepticism’, to see what their 
logical and epistemological foundations were. The reference is evidently 
to die three kinds of theories about ‘views’ (ditthi) mentioned in the 
Dighanakha Sutta and which are as follows: 


(1) sabbam me khaman — I agree with every (inew) 

(z) sabbam me na khamati — I agree trith no (view) 

(3) dcaccam me khamati, dcaccam me na khamati — I agree widi 
some (views) and disagree ■vwth other (views). 

(328) It IS said that ‘diose who firmly hold and dogtnadcally assert 
that any one of these dieories is alone true and the others false’ (imaip 
ditdum thimasa paramassa abhinivissa vohareyyarp: idameva saccaip 
mogham aiinan d (M. I^pS) is likely to engage in contentious debate 
with dieir odier two opponents (dv&i assa viggaho, be. eit.") resultmg 
m ‘dispute, vexation and worry’ (viggdie sad vivado, vivSde sad 
vighato, vighSte san vihesa, be. cifc). The Buddha speaks well of die 
second point of view (i.e. a) as tending towards dispassion (asaragaya 
moke, be. at.) and lack of attachment, excitement, dogmatism and 
involvement (asamyog 9 ya . . . anabhinandanaya . . . anajjhosani^ . . . 
anu{^ 3 nS]m santike, be. at.'), whereas die first and die third \dews 
have the opposite quidities. Dlj^ianakha, his mterlocutor, is exceedingly 
pleased at dus, since it was his own view but the Bud&a goes on to 
^lam that holding the second view dogmatically and clinging to it 
IS as bad as holding die odier views.* 

(329) A distincdon appears to be d r a wn between two ways of holding 
view (2). The first is to hold dogmaocally to this view with die readi- 
ness to defend it against its contrary and contradictory. This involves 
‘not giving It up as a view and the possibility of Aangitig it for 
^Aeri (tan ca ditthim nappajahanti aniian ca ditdinp upSdiyanti, 
^ ^398)- The odier way of holding (2) is to hold it non^ogmancally 
and dirinterestedly ‘givii^ it up as a view and wiA no possibih^ of 
changing it for anoAeri (tafi e’eva ditdiim pajahanti aSnaii ca ditthitp 


^ kho me ayam dittM. sabbam me na kfaamafi ti, imaa ce aham 
• ••abhimwsavoliarqryain. ..dvifat me assa viggaho,! A if one dogmadeally 
w A ^ ^ ** logger- 
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na upadiyanti, be. dt,"^ as a result of whic^ he does not enter mto 
debate to defend any view (since he is disinterested in all views) and 
does not suffer the consequences of dpViaw . 

(330) If we call the former way of subscnbuig to view (a), 2 (a) and 
the latter way a(b) it would appear from the context Aat Di^anakha 
IS holding 2(a) llus is evident from the introductory dialogue* 
Dlglianakha: I hold the view that I disagree widi eveiy view (aham 
. . . evamditdir sabbam me na khamati o, M 1 3517). 

Buddha: Do you agree with die view Aat you hold, namely that 
you disagree widi eveiy view (Ya . . . esa . . . dittb. sabbam me na 
khamatfti, esa pi te ditthi na khamati u, loe at.). 

Dighanakha. Even if I agree with dus view, it is all die same (Esa 
ce me ditthi . . . ditthi kliameyya, tarn p’assa tadisameva, tarn p'assa 
tadisam eva, be. at.). 


(331) The purpose of Buddha’s question, judgmg from die rest of the 
context^ seems to be to elicit this information, although it gives the 
appearance of a dialectical trap m a paradox situation. Assemng 1 do 
not agree with any view* is a paradox situation of the same logical 
type as saying ‘everything I say is &lse', which appears to be felse 
if true and true if felse. For if I agree with the view that 1 do not agree 
with any view* than I am agreeing with some view and my statement 
IS felse, whereas if I do not agree with die view that 1 do not agree 
widi any view*, then I am contradictmg iiQiselt Dighanddia’s xqily, 
in feet, amounts to saying that even if he agrees with this view it still 
remains a feet that he does not agree with all other views. Smee this is 
not followed up by an attempt to show that Dighanakha is thereby 
making a felse statement or is contradicting himself, die Buddhas 
rejoinder is not meant to be a cntiasm of Dighanakha’s point of view, 
but IS apparendy mtended to ehat the information as to whether he is 
dogmatically holding to this theory, as he appears to be from the 
subsequent discussion 2(b) on the other hand is die view that the 
Buddha speaks well of and which he ascribes to ‘certain rechises an 
brahmins’ (dee samanabrahmana, M. I.3p8)> 


(332) Who could these ‘reduses and brahmins’ be who subscribed to 
the idew ‘sabbam me na khamau’, which amoi^ other thm^ is sai 
to be ‘anupSdanaya santike’ (tending to the absence « ‘"^olvei^ 
M. 1.498)? It IS very probable that they were no odiere than 
Sceptics (amaravikkhqnklQ, who valued mental tranqudhtyj ^ 
and anything that causes vexation (vighSta, cp u. 
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and among whom at least one school (die second) is said to have 
regarded non-scepticism as an upadana (involvement) of winch they 
were ahaid and widi which they were disgusted (cp. upocfana-bhaya 
u^ono-panjeguccha, D. I.26 and Anupadmaya santike, M. 1 498). 
That the Buddhist attitude to the amaravikkhepika was on the whole a 
&vouiable one is also apparent ftom the place diq^ receive in the 
Sandaka Sutta (M. I.520, 521), where the rehgion of these Sceptics 
was dassiiied as one of the four unsatisfactory but not totally false 
religions. It also tends to confirm our supposition that die Sceptics, 
despite their intellectual scepbasm had a concepbon of the mor^ and 
religious hfe. 

(333) Wie said that a(a) seems to be the theory diat Dlghanakha 
himself held. Now, according to the commentary not only is Di^an- 
akha said to be a Materialist (uccheda-vado = bt. annihilabonist, but 
synonymous with ‘Materialist’ at this bme) but ‘sabbam me na 
hhaman’ is interpreted differendy. ‘Sabbam’ is said to be ‘all rebirths 
and concqibons, which do not please him’ (sabba me uppatbyo . . , 
pabsandhiyo na khamanb, MA. in.204). Miss Homer disagreeing with 
diis comment^ says diat ‘Gotama, however, takes "all” m its literal 
sense’ (M.LS H-ryd, fii but does not clanfy what dus literal sense 
was. She translates ‘sabbam me na khamab’ as ‘all is not pleasing to me’ 
(Joe. at) but if we interpret ‘all’ here to mean just ‘everything in the 
umverse’ or even as ‘sense-data and thoughts’ according to the defim- 
bon of sabba- at S. IV.15, it is diiEcult to see the reason for conflict and 
ddiate between three people who hdd die views ‘everydung pleases 
me , ‘nothmg pleases me’ and ‘some things please me’. The context 
JMKes It evident that ditthl (views) form the content of sabbam for 
whm Dighanakha says ‘sabbam me na khaman’, the Buddha asks 

pi te dutit na khamab’ (Joe. at.) and it is rephed ‘esa me . . e&ttAt 
*hameyya’ (&c. at.). From dus we may presume that sabbam here 
meam ‘all (ditthi-s)’. The feet that the radical form of khamat i is 
ao^y associated m usage with ditthi (e.g. d’MMi-mjjhana-kiMjwti, 
^’*395 A. 1 189, n.191; M 11.170) lends support to our 
view. We may therefore translate the statement, sabbam me na khamab, 
as we have done, as ‘I approve of or agree with no (view)’ and it is 
evidmt that Oldenberg himself took it in this sense, for otherwise he 
would not have seen here the ‘begmmngs of a logical scqibcism’. 

(334) It IS a problem as to which school of thou^t Dighanakha 
Belonged. As a nihilist who disagreed with and denied every thne; that 
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put f^rd by his opponents in debatci Dighanaldia, the uanb- 
bajal^^ (DighOTakho paribbajako M. 1 497) mayS^elonS^ 

nlTl" Panbbajakas, the only school of debating sixties 

The only h>stoncaI connecnon that we can see;, is that Dfehamkia 
yms a nephew of Sanputta (DPPN., Dighanakha) and Sanputta 

of SaHjaya before he joined the 
Uuddha. But this does not explain how tradmon came to assoaate hm 
wth the Matenahsts and identify him as a member of that group. 
This rommentanal identiAcation of him as a Materiali st is m feet con- 

course of the dialogue the Buddha 
tells Dighanakha that he should regard ‘the body whidi has form, is 
composed of die four pnmaiy elements and arises from father and 
mother (k 3 yo rupi catummahSbhutiko matapetuka'-sambhavo, M. 
1.500) as not a soul (anattato samanupassitabbo, Ac. at.)’. The woding 
IS unusual,’ occurs rarely and is identical with the phraseology used 
to describe die first school of the Matenalists (viz. atta riipi catum- 
mahabhutiko matapetukasambhavo, D. I.34). It appears as if the 
Buddha was making a speafic enuasm of die hfeterialist theoiy. 
There is dierefore reason to think that Dlj^anakha was m feet a 
Matenahsb As a nihilist Matenahst, he may be identified widi the 
school of nihilist Lokayata, which denied the trudi of every thesis 
(v. supra, 113). We do not know what kmd of arguments diey em- 
ployed but if they were called takki (and we have no evidence that 
they were) they would have employd takka for purely destructive 
cntiasm in order to pull down their opponents' theones. 

(335) The opposite of Dighanakha’s view ‘sabbam me khamati' (I 
agree with every view) is also said to be held by a school of rednses 
and brahmins (eke samanabrahman^ Ac at). This pomt of view 
resembles, if it is not identical with the aneldntavada of the Jams 
According to this theoiy every view is true fiom some standpoint 
(na3ta) or odier and in general’ no view can be categoncally false. The 
proposinon ‘S is P’ (syadasn) as well as ‘S is not P’ (sy^asu) can 
both be true according to di&rent standpoints (v. 589). This 

logic would entail the truth m some sense of all views. The doctnne 
of naya is mentioned in some of the early Jam sutras (v. si^ra, 237) 
and It IS not impossible diat 11 was known, when the Pili Nika3Fas 

'lea wandetmg ascetic , , 

* The normal formula would have been rOpaip atato na samanupasaiaWaiH 
vedani . . safiS^ etc. 1 

’ The Jams did, however, have a conception of fiJaty (y ufis s*W 
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came to be composed. It seems to have also been a doctnne of the 
Ttaiiaiika Ajivikas (v. supra, 227). While the Sceptics (amaiitvikk- 
hepika) disagree 'with every view, andcantavada represents die c^posite 
pomt of view of agreeing with every view for some reason or other 
denying the Law of Contradiction or ^ving it a new meaning alto- 
gedier (v. infra, 589, 590). Since there is good endence for the exis- 
tence of the Sceptics there is little reason to doubt the more or less 
contemporaneous existence of the opposing theory on the evidence of 
the Jam scnptutes. The commentary is not helpful in identifying diis 
view since it makes no direct comment on it^ but it seems mdirectly to 
su^t or assume that ‘Sabbam me khamati’ is the etemalist view bang 
the opposite of Dighanakha’s Materialist posmon while ‘^ccam me 
khamati . . .* (I agree widi some views) is said to be die semi-etemalist 
^ew. But this explanation is far-fetched and therefore inadmissible 
for had the compiler of this sutta been thinking of the aemalist or 
semi-etemalist views there is no reason why he should not have 
^ployed mote direct and less ambiguous language and said ‘sassatam 
(or sassata-ditthi) me khamati’ instead of ‘sabbam me khamad* and 
^^ccasassataip (or efcaccasassata-ditthi) me khaman’ instead of 
«Qccam me khamati ekaccam me na khamati’. 


(33^ This relativism of the Jam would have been opposed in debate 
to the s^nasra of Sanjaya, the nihilism of that branch of Lokiyata 
and p^culansm’ ‘ of the others but their reasoning can hardly be 


0 tiM find in Indian soil the Gredc counterpart of the sceptic- 
soplm The nihilist Lol^uka, judgmg by die example of Jaya^ 
■VTOuld 1 ^ been too forthright in his condemnatton of all to be 

aojudged a sceptic and m any case we know very htde about the 
wasonmg of this early school of nihilist Lokayata for us to come to anv 
positive ccmdusions. ^ 


® constant reference m Indian thou^t 
ra vitanda and the vitandavadm. The vitandavSdm is neither a sceptic 
though this latter term is often mistakenly employed m 
^laimg the term. He has no views of his own but merely 11^^ in 
Dictionaiy of Philosophy) for the purpSTof 
s®™nng victory m argument. The Nyayasutra defines vitanda as ‘the 
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cntiaan of the pioo& of the opposite side’ (svapiabpabasth^ranll&o 
vitanda, la 3) hut die tvoid has a deroptoiy coonotaQon In the 
Catakasambita it is defined as ‘merely imputing iaidts to one's op- 
ponents’ theory* ^atapakse dosavacanamattam eva, 3.8 6 ap). It is a 
fonn of tviangling which is closely associated widi, though stncdy 
distinguished fnuii, jalpa, defined in the M S as 'die defence (it. 
proof) or attack of a proposition in die aforesaid manner by quibbles 
(diala), analogues (jau) and other processes which deserve censure’.’ 
The Carakasamluta, on the other hand, defines jalpa as ‘proving ones 
own diesis by one’s own reasons and thereby discr^bng die cqiposuig 
diesis’.* The difference m the defimttons probably diow that dieie 
was no standard usage of these teims, but it can be seen that both texts 
use vitandi to denote mere attacks on the opposite side for the purpose 
of gaming victory in debate. Both jalpa and vitand% wh«h are un- 
scrupulous and fitllaaous forms of reasoning, are recommended in die 
N.S. in dealmg with opponents 'for safeguarding the mterests of tnith, 
just as fences of diomy bou^s ate used to protect die growth of 
seeds’* but this represents a late view after the Njtaya was accepted by 
orthodoxy. 

(338) One of the earbest o«urrences of the word vitand^ lyn 
Papmi’s AstSdhyityi (4 4 -wa)- "The word does not m foe m 
Niki^s, but Buddha^osa comments on lokayala (D. 188 ), K»- 
ayatika- (S. H 77) and lofakkhSyika- (D. 1 8 ) as wftwda- (v 
But what was ‘die art of casuistry' (vitandasatfoa, wtanda ' J 

for Buddhaghosa, it must be remembered was ‘foe art of reaso^ 
fnr .^anlrara fv. saBftt. u) and WB caifflot coflciude trom 


this that the brahmins were culuvatmg the art or casmsny 

for any special reason. While Buddhaghosa assoaates d^ 
sattha- with the brahmins, the Saddaifin assoaates it wifo foe nt^^ 
(lokiyatam naina . . . atthiyasattbam)’ a word ^ 
connotanon and at least mcdudes the Samaras (v. n 
aiabrahmana . . . 1 e vanous recluses and brahmins who 
Ud. 66 ). The examples given both by Buddha^osa and Aggava 


' YalhoktopapannaS chalajSumgrahwthSn^n^^^ 1 ^ ^ 

» Svapaksam svahewbhih stlapayatah tatparepaksamorara^v® 

^*^lteO«dhyavaSyasarmaksai*foan» jalpaviiande i^japnrolBsaniiaksaniir- 

diamkantalcaiaUiavsBanavat,4 2 jo ... VA Helmer Smith, 

< v Saddaifin, U Gnmmaire Fait DrAgpwonmf " 

London, ip28,p 361 
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(v. SBB., n. p. f.) are similar but it would be noticed that an argu- 
ment pertaining to die creation of the world is placed on the same 
footing as an argument that the crow is white or the crane is black. 
We cannot on diis evidence argue that diere were vitandavadins at 
this um^ but if we have reason to beheve that the art of reason had 
been cultivated from the time of the early Upani^ds, we have no 
reason to disbelieve that idtandavadins or casuists may have emsted 
both among the Samanas and the brahmins at this time, if there is any 
independent evidence for their existence. 

(339) ttiay therefore inquire whether diere was a class of people, 
who may be called vitandai^dins or casmsts in as much as the^ were 
primarily interested m displaying their dialectical skill and defeating 
dieir opponents, regardless of the nature of the arguments used. 
Saccaka (v. (^, supra, 317) to some extent answers to this description. 
He is described as ‘one who indulged in debate, a learned controver- 
sialist, who was held in high esteem by the common people* (bhas- 
sappavSdiiko panditavado sadhu sammato bahujanassa, M. Lazy, 137). 
There is no reason to doubt that he was one ‘who excelled m debate’ 
(bhassappavSdako, s.v. PTS. Dictionary, where it is explamed as ‘one 
who proposes disputation, one who is fond of debate and discussions’) 
for odierwise his opponents would not have given him die credit for 
this. He IS said to have held debates (i^dena vidaip samarabhita, M. 
I.aSo) with the six fomous teachers Parana Kassapa, MakhaU Gosala, 
etc. The list mcludes Nigantha NStaputta, aldiou^ he is described as a 
follower of Ni^tha (nigantha-putto, M. Lazy, Z37). It is impUed 
fet he defeated them m debate^ Saccaka is made to say diat when he 
jmned them in debate th^ evaded m one way or another (annena 
^feip pajiGan, M. I.a5o), shifted the topic of discussion (bahiddha 
^diaip apanesi, be, at.) and ^owed signs of irritation, anger and 
^pleasure. These ate among the recognized ‘occasions for censure’ 
^grahasdiana, v. iafia, 37Z) and their mention here imphes diat 
Saccaka was victonous in diese debates. Saccaka boasts (or is r^re- 
^ted as boasting) about his dialectical skill in magniloquent language. * 

®®ggerated picture of lus dialectical attainments is however not 
jusffied by his actual performance, at least as reported by his opponents 
m foe Cula-Saocaka Sutta (M. L.ZZ7 ff.) for he falls a vicum to a ^ple 
“^ctical argument of foe Buddha. Even if we call him a casuist 
because of his eagerness merely to display his dialectical sfeilljaw-nr/lmg 

' M. I JZ7 V. Oldenbetg, SudOa, Tr. Hoqr, p. 70. 
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to die pictute drawn of him, tt ts clear even from the presented 
version of the debate, that Saccaka had his own pnvate convictions and 
tried to defend tliem with his own reasons. He holds the dieoi}’ diat 
the indiiddual (purisapuggaio) is composed of five selves, the bodily 
self (rupattI>SIff. rupatmi, M. L230), the hedonic self (vedanatta), 
the mental self (sait^tta), the acove self (sankhiratia) and die cog- 
tudve self (vihnanatta) on the grounds that all activities including the 
possibihty of moral behaviour depend on their substantial existence 
\lae, cit.). This theoiy bears some resemblance to the dieory that the 
person (purusah) is composed of five selves (atma) as propounded m 
the Taittiriya Upanisad (2.2.5). Tlie concepts of the selves and dicir 
order is not identical, but tiie two theories are sufficiently similar to 
bear comparison as may be seen from the following. 


Saeeala 

nipatta (has bodily form as the 
soul) 

sankhacatti (has dispositions as 
the soul) 

sannattS ^as ideation as the 
soul) 

xnfihanatriL (has cognmon as tiie 
soul) 

vedanatta (has feeling as the 
soul) 


Taittifiya Upatntad 
annarasamaya (-atma)' (the soul 
consisting of tiie essence of food) 
3tma prinamayah* (the soul con- 
sisting of oiganic acuvitics) 

Stma manomayah (die soul con- 
sisnngofthemmd) 
atmS vijftanamayali (tlw soul con- 
sisting of cogiution) 

3tma anandamayah (the soul con- 
sisting of bhss) 


Even the argument that die first atman is composed of the cacnm of 
food since all life diat dwells on the earth (prajah . . . yah « 
prthivim iritah, 2.3 1) depend on food (annad jayante ... ano^ 
vardlumtc, he, at.) is similar to Saccaka's argument that man has n«s 
body as atman (rupatta) because among odicr dungs all oigamcano 
sentient life (bi)ag 5 mabhuttgama. M 1.230) 

dependence on the earth (pathavimniss 5 ya,&c.«r.) P , 

teadiing was not the source of Saccaka's inspimnon and he ixas m 

astnctfdhcmntofNigand.a-sdoctnneOxDPPN.,VoU,r.v.Sxcm^^^^ 


« Now diat rapa (bodily fotm) is described m 

D. I iSfi), M annamaj-a (formed of food) -„-mavJs5 . . . 

I Tlic s.-uiUMra-s include 'in and out Uwm-»di (ix IJfh 3 9 

Unro, M. I joi), xihich is cquivalcni w prana in die Lpani,'*''’ 1 

Kajha, ass) 
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diet! the closest teaching to die one that he propounds would be die 
theory of the five asti-kayas (jrva, akaia, dharma, adhatma, pudgala) 
all of which have a substantial existence, being diavyas,* aldiough in 
that case only two of the astikayas (i e. jiva and pudg^) would in 
any way correspond with his five selves (ue. widi vififlana and riipa 
respectively).* Whatever the origin of Saccaka’s theory he seems 
anxious to defend it and therefore he cannot be called a casuist 
(vitandavadi>), who was merely interested in outwitting others in 
debate m order to display his dialectical skill. 

(340) Another set of thinkers who appear prima facte to be vita^da* 
vldins are die recluses and brahmins, whom die durd school of 
Sceptics (v. supra, 167) feared would engage them in debate. They 
were descnbed as ‘learned (pandi^, subde (nipuna), hausplitters 
(vSlavedhirupa), who have mastered die doctrines of others (kata- 
parappairada)* and who go riiout riiattenng (vobhindantS) widi dieir 
intelligence (pahSigatena) the theories put forward (ditdugatamy (D. 
I.2<^. The fact diat they were called ‘hairsplitters' who make it their 
business to study the theories of others in order to controvert them 
strongly suggests diat they were a dass of vitandavadins primarily 
interested in exhibiting thdr dialectical doll by defeating their 
opponents la debate. 

(341) There seems to be an eye-wimess’s account of these 'reduses 
and brahmins’ (samanabrihmana) m action at S.V.73, 'where Ku^daliya 
tells the Buddha that he rests m parks (aramanisidi) and frequents 
assembbes (parisavacaro) and that it is a habit of his to wander m the 
afternoon &om park to park and from pleasaunce to pleasaunce \diere 
he sees (pass 5 mi) certain reduses and brahmins (dee saroana-brahmane) 
holding debates (katham kathente), merely for the merit of defendmg 
their own dieones (itivSdapamokkhinisamsam eva) and of censunng 
(their opponents’ theories) (uparambhanisamsam). 

(34a) The only other place m the Nikayas, where the two terms nmti 
®^ether is m the AlagaddGpama Sutta where it is said, te (i.e. 
tnoghapunsa) ui»tambhamsamsS e’eva dhammam pariyapunanti 

I HuiTanna, Outbnes of ImSan PhuJosopf^, p x 6 r. 
n (SdJniya=satlgya>=»astiiay^ v. Ftaiik^ 

JRAS., i894,p 324. 
(SBR, IL38). The 


frof Rhys Davids has ‘experienced m contcover 

Corny, on M. 1 171S gives both meanings, katapatappai^dc 

PStldki S9tlc)hint A 7T 
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itivSdapamokkhanjsamsi, which Miss Homer translates *th^ maswr 
this dhamma simply for d)e advantage of reproaching others and for 
the advantage of gossiping’ (M.L.S. Ltyx). Ibvadapamokkhanisam- 
sattham (A. TLiS) has likewise been rendered by Woodward as 'con- 
cerned with a flood of gossip’ (G.S II.2S). This sense is fivoured 
the PTS. Dictionary as well, whch explains idvada- (r v ) as 'speaking 
so and so, talk, gossip’ and invidappamokkha- (s.v. pamoikkha-) as 
'pounng out gossip’. But this is a sense whidi does not at all suit die 
translation of the term vSdapamokkhaya in the sentence, ‘cara vada- 
pamokkhaya’ (D. 1 . 8 ) where Prof. Rhys Davids following the 
Corny, and die demands of the context has translated the phrase as 
'set to work to clear your views’ (SBB., n.rs) aldiough in a footnote 
(in. 3) he has suggested Gogerly’s alternative rendenng '(depart) that 
you may be freed from this disputation' on the grounds that the parallel 
passage at M. I.133 seems to support such a meamng. Prof Rhys 
Davids calls this 'the only paralld passage’ (he. eit.) but in fact the 
word vadapamokkha- occurs elsewhere (A. II.9) S. V.73) 3t>d Gogerly’s 
rendenng certainly would not suit S. V.73, these leduses and 
brahmins’ could surely not have been discussing or debating (kalhani 
kadienn) 'for the advantage of being fieed from discussion . 


(343) We would favour the commentanal explanation which fa si^- 
ported by die etymology of the word, the several contexts as well as by 
independent evidence. Commennng on lOvadappamokldBnisainra 
(M Lt33), It IS said that it means 'for the advantage of (anisamsa) 
defending (fa. freeing) one’s theory (vadapamokkha-) in dus n^n® 
(evamY.‘ This is further explained as Vhen one’s opponents (^; 
raise objections (fa. impute defects, dose iropite) m one’s 
(sakavade), then we shall remove those objections (fa. free « 
defect, tam dosam mocessama) m such and sudi a man . P 
ambhanisamsa is hkewise oqjlained as ‘for Ae ° 

fault (fa. imputing defects, dosaropanamsam^ ex- 

opponents (paresam vSde)’.* So what is^nt 
planauon is Aat some people leam Ae Dhamma “ “ ^ of 
sake of defenAng it against oAer^ cnticisms or . ^ 

cnticizing wiA its help Ac Aeones of oAets An s 


'EvauivSdappamoWdfimsam^MA ni07 „ g-g ca nJOcesdfflS n 

* Patehi sak^de dose Snqute taip 
{nuna ca I«ianena panylpunanU n Mfa 

> Patesaqi iSde dosaropanSiusaipsS, MA 11 loo, 107 
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for the Dhamma according to this Sutta is to be regarded as a plan 
of action and not as a dieory to be clung to and pitted against other 
theories in debate eidier for the purposes of defending it or cnociztng 
mth its aid opposing theories. llie moral diat the Dhamma should not 
be studied purely out of a dialectical mterest in it possibly reflects the 
intdiectual climate of these times, when theones were being defended 
and attached laigely for the sake of displaymg one’s dialectical skill. 
It confirms the picture that we get from the statement of Kundaliya 
who r^rted that he saw recluses and brahmins m parks defending and 
attaching dieones merely for the advantage of (anisamsam eva) of such 
defence (ibvadappamokkha-) and attack (uparambha-). 

(344) According to the Nyayasutra (1.2.1) a debate (vada) comprises 
‘defence and attach’ (sadhana-upalambha), the defence of one’s own 
Aeoiy by means of the genuine cnttna of knowledge (pramana) and die 
cnncism of one’s opponent’s theory by means of indirect arguments 
(tarka). But when defence and attaA become an end in itself merely 
for the sake of victory in debate and any means are employed for the 
purpose It IS called jalpa (yathoktopapannai chalajatinigrahasthana- 
saJhmopSlambho jalpah, N.S. 1.Z.3). The usage of this term m the 
Caraka Samhiti, as we saw above (v. supra, 337), was somewhat 
difioent. Here jalpa- and vitanda were not used in a derogatory sense 
and jalpa- was defined as provmg one’s own theory on its own grounds 
and vita^da as ‘merely impuung feults to one’s opponent’s theory’ 
(parapakse dosai/aeancurattam eva). One may compare this defi nition 
of vitanda widi the Pah commentanal defimtion of uparambha as 
paresam vSde dosSropaaam, 1 e. imputing defects to the theory of one’s 
opponents. Now upalambha also occurs m the Caraka Saiphiti as a 
techmeal term and is defined as ‘the imputation of defect to fhe reason 
adduced’ (upalambho nama hetor dosavacanam, 3.8.6.51) and this in 
the context of the debate would be very similar to vitanda as under- 
stood in both the Caraka Samhita and the N^ya Sutra. 

(345) From the above, we cannot foil to observe the identity in word 
and meamng between uparambha^ as used in die Pali passages in the 
^text of the debate and upalambha as used m the Nya3rasutta and as 
defi^ m the Caraka San^tl (Skr. upalambha- > P. uparambha-, 
V. Geiger, Pah Literatur und Sprache, p. 60, section 45). It is also in 
Mnse not stnedy distinguishable from vitanda as defined both m the 
Garaka Sambta and the N.S. One can also observe a certain sumlanty 
m meaning between sadhana as employed in the N.S., jalpa as used m 
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the Caraka Samhita and itivSda-ppamokkha- as used in the Pali 
Nikayas and as explained in the Comy. The di/Ference is that while 
sadhana and jalpa are used in the positive sense of proving one’s own 
thesis, itiv^dapamokkha- has a negative connotation of defending one’s 
own theory against the defects imputed to it by one’s opponents 


(341^ Since these ardent dialecQaans are said to have been primarily 
motivated by die advantage of (anisamsl) of successful defence or 
attack, It is not unlikely that at least some of them were vitandavidms 
m the later sense of the term but m the absence of any authentic 
samples of these debates and in our ignorance of the kind of reasoning 
employed by them we cannot adjudicate on this problem with any 
degree of certitude. 


(347) The use of jalpa and vitanda m a non-derogatory sense m the 
Caraka SamhitS is, however, not 'mthout significance, since it probdily 
harks back to a time when the dialectical devices of these ddaters 
were not sail recognized as casuistry and the dtstmcnon between good 
and bad reasomng was either not drawn or was very thin. Victory and 
defeat depended largely on the whims of the audience (pansad) and 
the deasion would have vancd greatly with the nature of the 
for some audiences are said to be learned (jiSanavati 
3.8 6.13) and odiers foohsh (mfidhapansad, C S , Ax c«)* Caraka 
Samhita speaks of the expedient of not debanng further wi* ® 
who IS anxious to continue a debate once the audience has shim 
him down as having been vanqmshed. ‘ It is obvious foat die preju cb 
and beheft of the audience played a large part in ite 
gave. This at least appears to be die view of the Bu^K 
counts the followmg situations m whidi the deasiore o ® ® 
(pansa) need not be objective when it is acclaimed that someone 

learned and victorious: 


‘A certam person . 

(i) suppresses an unnghteous theory 
an unnghteous theory (adhammikena vaieM) TTm P 
n^teous audience (adhammikam pansm ranj^) 
u^ar, acclaims him learned (uccasadda mahasadda hon pandito 

vata bho pandito vata bho ti). 


1 ^ 

, e one should not entevour C S 3 «■« »3- 

H^ected even one* on the grounds that he nas MW ”U4 
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(2) suppresses a righteous dieoty wirii an unrighteous theory. This 
pleases an unrighteous audience, which acclaims him learned. 

(3) suppresses a partly righteous and partly unrighteous theory 
(dhammikan ca vadam adhammikan ca vadam) with an unnghteous 
&eory. This pleases an unnghteous audience whidh acclaims him 
leam^' (A. V.230). 

(348) When victory depended on the decisions of a fidde audience, it 
would be natural that the reasomng would have been largely directed 
at winning it over by any dialectical device at the command of the 
debater rather than be aimed at unravelling the nature of truth. But 
with cnacal audiences and a growmg knowledge of the nature of 
sophisms (chala, ]ati, ahetu, vakyadosa, etc.) perhaps among this very 
cl^ of people who cultivated thm art, a time would have come when 
It was possible to distinguish good reasomng from iallaaous reasotung. 
This tune seems to be coeval with die composition of some of the 
Suttas since the Sandaka Sutta recognizes a difference between what is 
‘well-reasoned’ (su-takkitam) and ‘ill-reasoned’ (du-ttakkitam) CM. 
1.520). 

(349) This class of dialectidans called ‘hairsphtters’ (iriSavedhiriipa) 
IS restncted to the class of ‘reduses and brahmins’ (sama^-br3hmana) 
in the first book of the D^ha Nik 3 ya (v. D. 1.26, 162) but elsewhere 
the same description is used of a wider dass of people (v. M. I.176; 
M. n,ia2, 123), In these contexts, it is said that there are ‘certain 
learned isatre/as, bixAmms^ housthoUers and recluse/, subde hair- 
splitteis who go diout shattenng with their mtdhgence die theories 
(of others) (. . . ekacce khatbyapandite . . . brahmanapandite . . . 
gahapatipandite . . . samanapandite . . . mpune kataparappavade 
t^avedhiTupe, vobhmdanta* marine caranti pa^agatena ditdugatam). 
These ‘learned men’ (pandita) of these four classes are referred to in 
other places as well (v. M. I.396; S. IU.6) and the four kmds of ‘de- 
bating assembhes’ (pansa) are formed of these four classes of people, 
if we leave out the odestial beings (khattiyapansi, brahmanapan^ 
^patipansa, samapapansa . . . D. in.260, M. Lya; A. IV,307). 

(350) These controversialists, who had made a study of the theories 
of othem and who were amdous to display diejr dialgninl skill are 
^ to ‘finme questions’ (panham abhuar^aronu) when they b«ir 
diat the reduse Gotama is about the place, with the mttntion of 


H 


' At M. n IZ3 lihindanS occuts in place of vobinndantH. 
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questioning him (M. L176, n.122, 123, cp. M. 1 396, S. TH^. It is 
said that they frame questions m such a manner that ‘if they questioned 
thus and he answers tlius, wc sliall join issue with him Aus and if 
questioned dius he answers thus we shall join issue with him dins’ 
(evan cc no puttho evam hyakanssati, evam pi’ssa mayam vadam 
aropessama, evan ce pi no putflio evam hyakanssati, evam pi’ssamayam 
vadam aropessima ti, M. L176, II.122). This descnpuon seems to 
suggest that die favourite questions that they devised were in diefoim 
of dilemmas.' Tliere are two examples of sucdi dilemmas or ‘tvo- 
pronged questions’ (ubhatokotikam pahham, M. L393» S IV.323}, 
wlucli are known in Indian logic in general as ‘questions with a double 
noose’ (ubliayatahpafS, v. Bagchi, Inductive Reasomng^ pp. 182, 183). 
Bodi these questions are asked by ksatnyas and they are said to be 
instigated by Nigantha Nataputta. One is by Pnnee Abhaya (Abhayara- 
jakumara) and the other by the headman (gSmam) Asib^hakaputta. 
From the concluding secuon of die Abhayaraj^umara Sutta, it is 
evident diat this question is to be reckoned among the class of quesuons 
framed and asked by diesc controversialist learned men (M I.39S» 39 ^' 
They are the earliest dilemmas to be recorded in the history of Indian 


diought. 

:3Si) nie dilemma is ‘a form of aigument, the purpose of which is 
» show that from either of two altemattves, an unwelcome condusion 
follows’.' This fact is exhibited ra the form in whidi the aigument is 
stated at M. 1 392, 393 The proposmons consutumig the argument 
may be stated as follows 

3-ibaseyya nu kho . , Tathagato tam vacam, ya si vica par^ 
applya amanapa, i.e would the Tathigata make statements w 
are displeasing and unpleasant to others. , 

I— atha kificarahi ... puthujjanena ninakaranam, ^ 

tam vicam bhaseyya, ya si vaca paresam ®PP‘y® -bo 

then how is he different from the ordinary individui^ ^ 
makes statements which are displeasing and 
^=,„ot.p) -na ... 

paresam appiya amanapa, le. hers 

statements which are displeasing and unp ea . 

« In addition to dilemmas (dupadam CMA D 

Cnpadaqi pafiham) and quadnlemmas (carop gg^ *e 

ij^but I have not found any examples of tnkmmas or qu 

pa Canon , - .m 

rStd>bme,^MoAmIotroJuctionuL(>pc,f 
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n — atha kincarahi . . . Devadatto bySkato: apSyiko Devadatto ate* 
kicdio Devadatto, i.e. thenvrhy has he pronounced about Devadatta 
that he is doomed to hell . . . that he is mcomgible? 


(35a) The ai^oment is stated m a form adapted to the needs of 
conversation, but if ve restate p, q, r, and n in the indicative mood m 
the hght of 'what is meant, the form of the argument is as follows: 

If p, dien not q; and if r (= not-p), then not-n. 

But either p or r (= not-p) 

(Law of Excluded Middle); 

Thetefote, either not-q or not-n. 


(353) It be seen that this is a complex constructive dilemma ^ 
(v. Stebbu^, op. eit , p. 108) The Buddha is feced with the prospect 
of either admitting that ‘he is not different from die ordinary mdividual 
who also makes statements which are displeasing and unpleasant to 
others’ (not-q) or of admitting that *he has not pronounced about 
Devadatta that he is doomed to hell . . . that he is mcomgible’ (not-n). 
The latter admission would be evidendy 61se and the former damaging 
to his r^utaaon. In feet we have here a subsidiary argument of the 


Either not-q or not-n (conclusion of die above), 
Not (not-n) (since not-n is evidendy false), 
Thetefote not-q. 


(3S4) The Buddha escapes from this dilemma by admitting p in a 
qi^ified sense (na . . . ekamsena, i.e. not cabgoncally, M. I.393) 
^di does not imply not-q and is dierefore not led to accept not-q. 
There is no reason to suppose diat die person who fiamed dns questton 
•tm aware of die logical form of die arguments as we have represented 
ditrn but diere is no doubt that the question as stated in dns Sutta 
embodies a valid dilemma. 


^'|»>^*3baputta's question (S. IV.323 ff.) whidi has also been 
<^ed an uMatokoakam panham’ is not so e:q>hcidy stated as the one 
t*ovB. Besides, it contauis a conception of consistency which formal 
logic does not take account o£ This is die sense m whidi one's actions 
iray be said to be consistent or inconsistent with the views tiiat one 
damis to ^Id (v. mfra, 598 for the definition of this concept of 
consistency). In addition, the second prong of the dilemma fe not 

* V. Stebbing, op.eh,p. 105 
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stated but merely implied and it is only the 6ct that it is called a 
dilemim (ubhatokotikam paBham) that jusafies our reconstnicaon 
of It. The statements that consatute die argument are as follows 

p (= B asserts t) — Bhagava anekapanySyena kulSnam anuddayam 
vanned ^ 

q (= B acts as if he does not beheve t)— Bhagava dubbhikkhe . , . 
mahati bhifckhusanghena saddhim cankam caiaa, ucchedaya 
Bhagava kulanam paupanno.^ 

We have to assume that the second half of the dilemma is made np 
of die following implicative premiss: 

If not-p; then r, •where not-p = ‘B does not assert t’ and r= 'B is 
not diiferent from an ordinaiy person’. We miy now state the dilemma 
as follows* 


If p (B asserts t) dien not-q (B acts as if he does believe t) and if 
not-p (B does not assert t) than r (B is not different from an ordinary 
person) 

But, either p or not-p (Law of Excluded Middle). 

Tlierefbre, eidier not-q or r. 

(jSd) This again would be a complete construcuve dilemma, althon^ 
•we ate less certain of its form owing to die qualificauons that had to be 
made 


(357) Even if these ksatnyas did cuinvate the elements of reasonmgi 
as appears to be evident from the quesBons diat day have feamed, 
diere is no reason to beheve judging from these questions that ihy 
were casuists (vitandavaduis) for die questions are about what may 
have appeared to intelligent people at this Bme as die contradictions 
of the Buddha They are quite straightforward and diere is no qwbblmg 
m them. Li feet, die attitude that ^ Buddha himself had torords to 
intelligentsia provides ample proof that this class of people as a wito 
cannot be classified as quibfalers and casuists. The Buddha hiiiisd 
says that he agrees with diem on certain matters and disagrees wi 
them on odier matters (v. sand eke samanabrShmana panditS mpu^ 
>/ kataparappavSda valavedhirQpa vobhmdantS maBric caranu panna- 


' The Exalted One in venous •ways speaks well of showing compassion to 

***^TOe Exalted One dining a famine . goes about to alms) 
concouise of monks and (thus) behaves m a way detnmental (to the in 


people. 
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gatena ditdiigatani. Tdu pi me saddhim ekaccesu thanesu samed, 
ekaccesu ddmesu na sameti, D. L162). It is said that what they assert to 
be good (^dhu) and bad (na sadhu) at times, the Buddha too pro- 
nounces to be good and bad and vice versa (loe. eit.) but at times what 
di^ assert to be good, the Buddha asserts to be bad and vice versa (be. 
cu.). This dearly shows that these ‘l^med men* (pandita) were not all 
dialecUctans or casuists but were inteUigent cridcs, who made a 
rational assessment of the views they studied. The Buddha daims to 
have made many converts from among diem, even without the 
necessity of answenng their questions or engagmg them m debate 
(na . . . panham pucdianti kuto vadaip aropessanti, aShadatthu 
Bhagavato savUm sampajjand, M. Ltyd, II.123). In fact, the questions 
that diey ask are not always intended to display their dialectical skill 
but are critical and fact-fiiiding, if we may judge from the sample of 
quesuons, the answers to which are tau^t to a monk who intends to 
go to the Pacchabhuma country, where it is said that there are many 
such 'learned khatnyas, brahmins, householders and reduses' (khat- 
Uya-pandita pi brahmana-panditi pi gahapati-pandidi pi samana- 
pandita pi, S. I 1 I. 6 - 8 ), who are ‘invratigators’ (vunonuedo), who will 
ask him such questions (paSham puedutato, Aw. ett,), 

(358) The Buddha goes on to say that th^ mote often than not 
pnuse hun, after making a comparative study of die doctnnes and 
hves of Cerent rdigious teadiers (amhe va tattha yebhuyyena 
pasamseyyum, D. I.163) They seem to have been no other than the 
intelhgentsa of die age, who made a ctincal study of die various 
theories prevalent at the time and cultivated what knowledge they 
could lay their hands on. The Buddha calls them 'the intelhgent or 
ranonal ones’ (viShu, D. L163-5) and he seems primarily to have 
addressed this dass of people and put his theories to the test at dieir 
hra&. This 18 probabty the reason why a good person (sappunso) 
IS dmned as one who is blameless m the eyes of the vttSu (ananuvajjo 
A. 11.228}, while the entire teaching of the Buddha (i.e. 
me phamma) was desenbed as one 'which was to be reahzed m- 
mvmually by the vaSiff (dhammo . . . paccattam veditabbo vihfiuhi, 
A- n.s<S). The vi 5 nu represented for the Buddha the impartial critic 
at me level of intelhgent common sense and die Buddha and his dis- 
ciples rometmies introduce the 'viniiu punso’ or the hypotheacal 
rational aide when it seems necessary to make an impartial and in- 
telligent assessment of the relative wordi of conflicbng theories 
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tha^t It IS however notunWceljr 

there were quite a few vitandavSdms among the dialechaans 

to class. There is no evidence m Pah literature that other of thee 
ttro classy were ailed takki, although the word takka (tarka) was 
teter employed m the Nyiyasfitra to denote an indirect atgnment used 
to deprove one^s opponent’s theis. 


(jdo) We are now m a position to conside classes (b), (d), fe) and (0 
°i, °*^J*®* 317} All of them represent deiimte theones 

out the nature of man, his destiny or the umverse and some of them 
were attributed to well-known teachers at this time All these theones 
fflennoned by Oldenberg constitute only a sample of the many theones, 
which on the evidence of the texts can be shown to have been debated 
during this period. It an be shown that some of these theones were 
cc^tructed by takka and presumably all of them were defended by 
takka against the attacks of their opponents. The word is clearly 
employed to denote the kind of lasomng on whidi these debated 
theones were bang defended or ennased m the course of discussion. 
It is said m the context of the debate that ‘people say the two things 
true” and “false” employing takka on views’ (takkaS ca ditthfeu 
pakappayitva 'sacam, musa’ ti dvayadhammam ahu, Sn 886) In the 
hght of die evidence that we have^ diese debaters have to be distin- 
guished on the whole from the sophists, casuists (vitandavSdi) and 
dialecbaans, discussed above There is no sense in alhng these 
theonsts sophists for they were not scepbo-sophists in the Greek 
sense of the term, nor were tfa^ vitandavadms for despite their 
anxiety to score a victory in debate^ there is httle doubt that they 
chenshed the trudi of dieir own theones. Whether and to what extent 
they used, consaously or unconsaously, fallaaous forms of reasoning 
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in the ladonal defence of theones and in the criddan of ihdt op> 
ponents, it is difficult to detemune in the absence of poative evidence. 

But a study of the institution of the ddiats as it vras conducted at dus 
time ^ves some glimpses of urhat could have been meant by the word 
‘takka’ as employed to denote the procedum of reasoning ured in diese 
discussions. 

(361) We have shown in a ptetnous Chapter diat the debate was a . 
floumhing losotution before the rise of Buddhism (v. supra, 50). 
When, therefore, the Suttampata says that ‘these debates have arisen 
among die Samanas’ (ete vivSda samanesu )a^ Sn. 8z8), it almost 
seems to imply that it was a practice whidi existed earlier but vhidi has 
cac^t on amoi^ this class of people. The use of die term katbojjaip 
(Sn. 935, 828) to denote the ‘debate’ among die Samanas seems to bear 
indirect testimony to this fiicL Kadio})am is ei^lained in the Corny. 

as a 'quarrel or ddiate^ ^thojjam vuccati kahho . . , vivido, Nd. 
I.r<3), It is translated m the PTS. Dictionaty as ‘dispute, qnarrd* (r,v.) 
but It seems to be a tedimcal term for die dd»te (e.g. virame kathoj- 
fam, one should desist from the debate, Sn. 838) and is obviously 
derived from kadia+udya giving ^diodya>P. kadioj)a' and j 
seems to be a word cctined on die analogy of hrahmodya, which was 
die early Brahmank term for this institution (v. supra, tfi). The 
kathopa- seems to have taken the place among die Samapas of the 
hrahnodya among the brahmms. 

(362) Frequent reference is made to die dd»te m the Dutdiatd^->^ 
PasOca-, CGlaviyuha>and the MahiviySha Suttas of the Ajdiakavagga 
of the Sutta NipSta, one of the earhest sections of the Pali f^gmon , It 
is called the vaiia (vadaa ca )8tam muni no upen, Sn. 780; cy. Sn. 833, 
859). Ihe term vivSda is also used (Sn. 863, 863, 838, 8 ^ 6 , 913). 

So IS kadia (yutto baifiyam pan^ tmqjh^ Sn. 823). TTiese words 
have later become die commonly accepted terms for die ddiate and 
™ve been given formal defimuons by wnters of texdiodks on 

But we have no x^t to assume that any of tiiwe formal 
am apphcable to the debate as understood and conducted at this 
The definition in the Nylya Sutra (1.2.1) is already elaborate. It not 
BMray menti^ die adoption of a titers and anti-theas ftraksa- 
prat^^ksa-p^gr^) but speaks of die employment of the five- 
fflfimbered syllogism (paScSvayavopapannah) but it is inrersering as it 
^tes, !B TO have already seen, diat tarka (indirect proofe) is used m 
tiemoh* the opponents dwory. The Amplest defirdtioa is again in the 
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Cirakn Sjmhiiri (vfido nSma j’atparasparcna salia £3strapurvakam 
vigrliyn l:atli.i}'aii, i.c. a debate is tlut in wbicli there is mutual con* 
tcntioiis disaission Kased on texts, 3 8.6 20) and this seems to apply 
to file debate as vts iind it pictured in tiic Pah Canon {v. infra, 368). 

(3<>3) The Canka Sainhu3 speaks of is^o kinds of debate, die friendly 
debate (s.in(liia3'3-sambhasa, ^.8.6 10) and the Iiostile debate (vigrhya* 
snmbhasj, /or. cit.) and «e seem to dnd this distinction already m the 
Sima Nipata where in tlic context of die x'ada (debate) it is said that 
Some iiold conirovcny (x-adantt) in a hostile spirit (duithamana) 
xviiifc others do so in a spirit of truth (siccamana)’ (Sn. 780). In the 
NiLijxis die words satpvadnii and xivadati respectively', seem to be 
used to indicate this distinction as for example at M. 1 500, na kena a 
simvadsti, m fcena ci vivadati, «here the Corny, draws the dis- 
tinction by sijinp tliat when an ‘Etcmahsi* (ssssata-vadi) argues with 
an 'Etcrnalist* it is samsadati but when an ‘Etemalist* argues with a 
•Semi-Eternalist' (ckdcca-sassaia-v3di) it is vivadati (MA in.jo8). 
But the fact lliai tlie Carakj Samhiiil used x'lgrhya kathayati for the 
deitnition of v,'ida (v. supra, 361) probably indicates that this was ^ 
commonest type of debate. Tl«s seems to be die asc even ™ 
Suttanipata where the expressions viggayha x'adanti (Sn. 878, SU. 
X igfliya X'adanti) and viggaylia viX'Sdiyanti (Sn. 879, 883, 904) are the 
commonest and a viggayliaxada is defined as one m which a p^n 
claims his ow n theory ro be the 'real trudi’ (saccam rathiyratn, 5n. 3;, 
while condemning his opponent's tiicory as 'utterly false (w » 
musj, loe, cit ) or claims 'completeness’ Oiaripunnam, Sn. 904) tor ms 
own theory (sakam dhammam, he. eit) while condemning ® 
ponent’s theory' as 'inferior' (IiTnam, he. at.). It is not only e JV 
that is condemned but the person. It is Ij^ws 

liostiIcdebates,clingingtothcirownthcones(s2^n^ hewho 

mo,, ,l« .n.*, .*.1. b. »l.o 3 

call dicir opponent an inexpert fool— -thus y ^ 

debate'.' 'The entenon with whidi he dubs the 

a widi which he claims to be it 

be an expert (kusalo)— so do» he ®P^. ^^gCartiaSamhita 
».jy be observed, is die same as that employe 

•Sakaip sakam di»Ju ^ ^)*a 

,5na« sa ved. dhammam, ifi?' 88a 

vix«diyanti, ‘Jfilo pato aUsalo n c5hu, Sn ^ so 

. Y^cv; bate u param daliau, «"5«"?nam 
kusalo vadane^ aafiam vimSncn rath eva pavS, 


one 

to 

may 
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to denote one who has e;i^ett knowledge of the debate (e.g. ... 
praiaipsanti kufeteh, 3.8.<S.i3). This use of impohte language may have 
easily led to frayed tempers pvmg the impression o^ if not actually 
resulting in, quarrels The CS- says that contentious language 
(vigrhyabhasa, 3.8.6.15) may arouse keen hatred in some and there 
is notiiing 4at such an infanated person is incapable of doing or 
saying, but experts (kuhdah) who speak apdy condemn quarrelling 
Qckaham, loc. at.) among good people. This seems to be the reason 
why m the Pah Nikayas, die words for ‘quarrel’ and ‘ddrate’ are some- 
times used synonymously.* 

(364) This does not mean that there was no formal procedure in such 
a d^te, for this seems to be imphed m the following observation 
(to quote Woodward’s translation): ‘If dus person on being asked a 
question does not abide by the conclusions, whether n^t or wrong, 
does not abide by an assumpnon, does not abide by lecogmzed 
arguments, does not abide by usual procedure — such a case diis 
person is mcompetent to discuss’ (G.S. I.179). Woodward has trans- 
lated d^iiuthane as ‘conclusions whether nght or wrong* but the 
Corny, oqilains this term as meaning ‘reasons and non-reasons’ 
(thanathane na sandiiti n kSranakSrane na santhiti, AA. n.309). He 
has likewise translated akaocho as ‘incompetent to discuss’ but it 
httrally means ‘not to be debated with’ (— Skr. akathyah). It shows 
that debates or discussions were to be hdd only with persons who 
abided by the set procedure (panpada, A. L197) and not with those who 
violated it, implying that there was a recograzed procedure in debates. 

(365) The Pah Nikayas, as well as the Caraka Samhita, call the debate 
vig^ihika-katiia (cp. vado . . . vigtiiya kathayan, v. supra, 362) and 
speak of a class of recluses and brahmins (dee sama^a-brthmana), 
who are ‘addicted to the debate’ (vig^hikakatham anuyutta, D. 1 . 8 ), 
winch Prof. Rhys Davids renders as ‘addicted to tiie use of wrangling 
phrases’ (SBB. n.14). There is a stereotyped passage here whidi is 
repeated elsewhere m the Nikayas (M. II.Z43; S. IILii) and which is 
introduced by the sentence, katham vi^yha katta hoti, i.e. how is one 
a contenticms ddiater (at S. II.i i); tiiis diows that Pro£ Rhys Davids’ 
translation is stnctly incorrect. It is intended to be a bnef account of 

* Kuto pasQfi kahha TniadS, Sn 8S2; £ttfai-bhandai^, 

mtpu-wggateni ditthi-vivSf&ii, ditthi-medha^ni, Nd. 1 103; bhandanajSta 
ra/a&qafi vn^itepania describing nanantdii^ samanabiSfainaifi panU^diS, 
holding diflerent dieoiies, Ud 66; AoiiiAaviggaha-^vivada-, D. £59. 
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the language used m the debate and meagre as it is, it gives us a gnmn ^ 
of what took place. We may pick out those statements that seem to hL 
a beanng on the kmd of reasoning that was employed m these ddiates, 


(1) Sahitam m^ asahitam te, i e. the text is on my sidt there is no 
text on your side. 

(2) Pure vacaniyam pacchi avaca, 1 e. you state later what ought to 
be stated earher. 

(3) PacchS vacaniyam pure avaca, 1 e, you state earher what ou^t 
to be stated later. 

(4) Aropito te vado, niggahito 'si, 1 e yoa put forward the thesi^ 
(now) you are censuied. 

(36S) These statements tend to make it very probable diat ihere was a 
conception of valid and invahd reasomng at this time 

(367) We have diffoted in our translation of, sahitam me, from Prof 
Rhys Davids who renders it as T am speakmg to the poinf and from 
the Corny which explains the phrase as ‘my language is apt (silittham), 
meamngfiil (atthayuttam) and accompanied by reasons (Idkanayut* 
tarn)’ (OA 1 91}. This commentanal explanation cannot, however, be 
entirely set aside as it may be preserving a genuine tradition Our 
language would be meaningful and substantial if it lacks the defects 
of speech (vakyadosa), of which the C S enumerates five types' 
(3.8 6 46) namely (i) saying too little (nyunam), wbch occurs when 
there is an omission of the reason (hetu), the example (udahatana-) 
the apphcation (upanaya) and the conclusion (mgamana), (u) saymg 
too much (adhikyam) consisting of irrelevancy or repetition, (ui) 
meaninglessness (ananhakam), where there is a mere collection of 
words, (iv) mcolrerence (aparthakam), where there is a disparateness 
of cat^nes (parasparena ayujyaraanartfaakam, be at') and, lastly, 
(v) contradiction (viruddha), consisting of opposition to die 
(drstanta), establidied tenet (siddhinta), or context (samay^ 
concepts are too elaborate and developed to belong to die penod of die 
Pall Nikayas. The techmcal uses of udahatana (= aharana), uparaya 
and mgamana (= mgamana) are not earher than die I&diava u, 
whidi IS one of the latest books of die Pali Canon ’ But the two sic 


‘v VviyAlxasaa,IIaaiycfIriihanLegK,p 34 
’ Aung and Rhys Davids, PtmtuefCBnawtr^, " fr.lmtta. 
‘ V Wmtenum.^ IIam,^Mua,Lraraaae. Vol D, Umve«..yof ^ 
P GadoAu Jtr aidtschen Ltturatur, Vol H, i, i37* 
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ooncqpts in dus definition of sahitam, namely sueit language is 
meani^fitl and aeeompmied ly reasons are not foreign to die earliest 
books of the Pali Nikiyas (v. mfia, 543). Beddes, ktisala (eiqierts), 
which was used both in the SuttanipEta and the C.S. to denote diose 
who were 'eiqietts’ at ddiatin^ is defined in the Mahiniddes^ a 
commentary on the A^didcava^ incorporated in the NdSyas 
(Khuddaka Nlk^) as ‘hetovadS, lakkhaQavada, kirapavSda, ibata- 
vSda saki^ ktddhiya’, i^ those who spoke sridi reasons (hetu>kirapa- 
vada) spoke exacdy (lakkhaijavSdS, Le. St. spoke with definitions), 
and ^oke apdy in accordance wifo each one’s theory (dianavadS), 
(Nd 1 294). 'nilnavada would literally mean ‘diose who speak accord* 
ing to the occasion* and who would ttereby escape die defect of speech 
(vakyadosa) called viruddha (y. supraX whi^ would arise it the 
kmguage would not conform to the context (samaya). We have 
therefore enou^ evidence widiin die Nikayas to support die meaning 
that the Qimy, gives to sabtam but the usage of diis word is ob- 
scure. It may etymologically mean ‘iriiat is well put together^ (sam -f- 
past passive participle of ydba, to place) and come to mean bn pia^ 
diat is so constructed but such a word is not attested eisewhrae. 


(368) On the odier hand, samihitam (= saiphitam, qi. samhit^ in 
the sense of *a collecuon of texts’ is found m the I'hkSyas (v. supra, 
304). This eqilanation is supported by the Sanna (sub-^mmentary) 
whi<h is quoted by Prof. Rhys Davids (SBB. II.14, fe. (Q. It also 
appears to be confirmed by the defimuon of vada in the C.S. where it 
said diat the discussion was ‘based on scriptural texts’ (^trapurvakam, 
v . « {pni, 362). If this eiqilanation is correct, it shows that die argument 
from aufoonty played an important part m the reasomng. Where the 
two parties to a debate subscribed to two difihrent scriptural traditions 
there would appear to be not much scope for such ar guments. But even 
then the scriptures hdd sacred by the other side could alwaw be 
quoted agrinst diem.t 


(369) The statement, pure vacaifiyam paccha avaca (2) looks verv 


or kSlaiita-. KSlEiita- is defined m the N.S. (1.2.9.) as the ‘reason 
is adduced when die time is pas^ when it n^t hold mod’ 
MC^^gpa«fis{ah iSlSfitah) and atita-kSla is reckoned among one of 
the five feOacies of reason Oietvlbhasah, N.S. r.2.4). The definition of 

« agamst d«r Vedic 
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atftakila- in the C S. (3.8.&50) leaves us in no doubt that our idenufi- 
cation IS correct. It is said, adtakalam nima yat pSrvam vScyam tat 
paieSd utyatCy (1 e. adtakala- occurs ipfaen what ought to be stated 
earlier is stated later), which is the same as, pure vaeanepam pacdS 
avaca. According to dus definition the iallaey of atftakala 'occais 
when that which ought to be stated earlier is asserted later and then 
It IS un tenable owing to the lapse in time or it occurs when one censures 
later instead of censunng when die time for censure (mgiaha) has 
arisen and then owing to the lapse in time, the censure 1$ inefiecuve'.' 


(370) If the above identification is correct dien statement (3) is a 
lil^y reference to die opposite Macy of petiuo prinajai, namely of 
stating or assuming earlier in the premisses wliat ought to follow later 
in die condusion The N S. Icnows of two lands of peutw prmc^ 
ptakaranasama ‘equal to the quesaon* (‘begging the question’) and 
sidhyasama ‘equal to what is to be proved’ both of which are classed as 
fellaaes (1.2 4). Prakaranasama is defined as 'the reason whidi pr^ 
vokes the very question for the solution of which it was empliyed 

intheNS In the C S. prakaranasama is said to be a kind of fella^ 

or non-reason (ahetu) for ‘that whidh is die thesis (paksah) cannot M 
the reason’.’ An example is given. In order to prove, anyad ferirad 
?tms rutyah, the soul is different from the body and is eter^ you 
proceed as follows ‘The soul is different ftom the body, then^it b 
eternal The body is not eternal, therefore the soul murt be diffirein 
from i€.* Here die thesis that is to be proved is the 
proposition ‘the soul is different from the body and is eternal 
the proof one assumes the truth of one of its consnmmts, as 
ample suggests, one is committing the fallacy of 
‘begging ^question’. Inadentally, it may be oteerved that Ae 
pll^tions in the example adduced are among the very ^ 

tnidi of which is said to be body debated during ^ ^hat 

NikSyas. ‘Sariiad anya atma’ or ‘anyah J® ^Pair'Saam 

the ‘soul is different from the bod/ and is Ae same 

* . yatpfirvam v3cyai|i. lat paiead ucy^ 

n pOrvam v5 nigrahapiaptani anigrhya p^canni 

««yah,«^hyamiyam ato vrihammi c'Stmana bhavitavyam ity= 
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jivam anSaiii santam.’ to which was opposed the theory 'taip ]ivam 
tam sattraip’, i.e. die ‘soul is identical wi^ the body* (Ud. 67, v. infra, 
379, 384, 387). Atma nityah, ‘the soul is eternal’ is the same as sassato 
atti (M. 11.233) to whidi was opposed the theory asassato atta (M. 
11.233). Sadhyasama is defined m the N.S. as ‘diat which is mdistin- 
guishable from what has to be proved, since it has to be proved’* 
(1.2.8). Hie C.S. knows of two kmds of peatio prmapii, namely the 
samSayasama and varnyasama. Samiayasama is said to occur ‘when 
that which is the cause of doubt is reguded as dispdhng the doubt’,* 
and varnyasama ‘when the reason is not different from the subject*.* 
We cannot assume that all these various forms of the fallacy of petttio 
prtnapu were known duimg the time of the composition of the Pah 
Nikayas, but we are merely making the minimum inference that 
statement (3) seems to betray some awareness of the fallacy of peAuo 
pnnaph, however this rmght have been understood at the time. 

(371) Statement (4) contains one of the key terms of the ddiate 
(ffiggdteo’si), which was used when there arose an ‘occasion for 
censure’ (mgrahasthanam), whudi according to the N.S. occurred 
when ‘there was misunderstanding or lack of understanding’* on the 
part of one’s opponent. The N.S. enumerates no less than twenty-four 
such occanons for censure (5.2.1). The C.S. also gives a strict definition 
of the term althou^ it does not enumerate the different occasions for 
censure as such. According to the C.S. it results in defeat (parajtya- 
prSptih) and occurs ‘when the disputant either fails to understand 
what the audience understands, when repeated thnce or when one 
censures diat whidi is not censurable or reframs ffom censuring that 
which IS censurable’.* 

(37a) One of the mgrahasthanas is Maaes (hetvabha^) (N.S. 
5.2.1) and diere is no reason to suspect diat die fallaaes inrliratwi by 
statements (2) and (3) were not r^arded as such. There is no direct 
mention of mdividual mgrahasthanas m the Pah Nikiyas but a few 
indirect references are made to them. Where the Buddha pngagpc die 

’ ^dhyavi&stas sadliyatvSt ^dhyasamah, i.z 8. 

* ya ^ samSaya-hs^ sa eva samfaya-oheda-hetuh, a 8.6 40 

'yoheturvamj«viSutah,aW 

^^ananuyow 


vipratipatur aptattpatti£ ca xugrahasthanam, iji xp 
tnrahlt,h.r,~, =. 
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Nigantfaa Nataputta in debate on questions ‘relating to the prior end’ 
(pubbantam arabbha, M. IL31) and Saccaka is said to have engaged 
the &mous six teachers in debate (M. 1.251, v. stgim, 339) their 
opponents are said to have ‘shifted the topic of conversation’ (bahid- 
dha kalham apanesi), whidi is an indirect way of saying that they were 
defeated as is implied by the context, smce this is identical with the 
nigrahasihana of arthintaiam or ‘slufting the topic’ (N.S 52.1). 
In the account of the Buddha’s debate with Ambatdia on the problem 
of caste, there are again a few indirect references to nigrahasthanas. 
Here it is said that when the Buddha questions someone up to a third 
time (yava tatiyakam, D. 1 95) accordmg to the rules and the latter 
Biils to answer then ‘his head would qilit into seven pieces’ * This is a 
picturesque way of saying that his opponent would sufFer ignominious 
de&at m such atcumstances, for as we can see from die deiinioon of 
mgrahasthana in the C.S. (v. supra), when a quesoon was asked in 
debate three times and the opponent friled to answer, dien it was an 
occasion for nigraha- or defoat, Now this Sutta enumerates die 
occasions on which the opponent would mctir dus defeat and mentions 
them as (a) na vyakanssasi, (b) annena va annam pabcanssasi, (c) 
tunhl va bhavissasi and (d) pakkamissasu Of these (c) whuh means 
remaining silent is easily identifiable with die mgtaihasrii^a 0 
ananubhisanam or ‘silence’ (N S. 5 "* 0 » 0 ^) whidi means goi^ 
away’ is most probably the same as viksepah, bt. 'throwing oit, 
postponing’ (N.S 5 2.1), whiA is defined by Got^ as “ 

00 i pWot of some doty’,’ sod by TO.y»!«!» ” 
GotamasatrabhSsyam as ‘when one interrupts a ddiate on me pre^ 
of some duty (saymg) “I find I have dus busmess » 
that IS over I shall resume the debate” (then) there is * 1 “ 
called viksepa’,* (a), which means ‘not eaqilaining deariy 
distinguished from (c), which means 
Prof, Rhys Davids has translated it as if you do not 9 

.W If to » 
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(unintelh^ble), apaithakam (incoherent) and apriptakalam (in- 
opportune) (N.S. 5.2.1). We ate left with the phrase, amena va 
atSiain paucanssast (b), which is translated by Prof. Rhys Davids as 
*go off upon anodier issue’ (pp. at., p. 116). It is, explained in the 
Corny, as 'covering up or concealing (ajjhottharati paticdiaden, DA. 
1.264). The hteral tendering of this sentence as ‘if you will evade in 
one way or another' seems to give the best sense and refers most 
probably to some of the many ways of evasion sudi as ‘shifdng the 
proposioon’ (pratijnantaram), ‘renouncing the proposmon* (prati- 
jnSnySsah), 'slufting the reason* (hetvSntaram), etc. (N.S. 5.2.1), 
whidb are mentioned among the nigrahasdunas, aldiou^ it is difficult 
to detemune which of them could have been intended owing to our 
ignorance of the extent of the knowledge of mgrahasffianas at this 
tune. The panbbajaka Apia tells the Buddha that a fnend of bis called 
Pandita has thou^t of (anuriou) about five hundred thought- 
situauons (paficamattam cittatthana-satam) in which other rehgious 
teachers (ahfiautthiya), when censured (uparaddha) would realize 
that they were censur^ (A.V. 230). The context is that of die ddbate 
and althou^ die number five hundred is undoubtedly an exaggetanon, 
one wonders whether the reference could in any w^ be to die 
nigrahasthSnas; but the statement is altogether too vague and obscure 
for us to make any sunmses on the basis of it. 

(373) However, it seems to he justifiable to infer from this brief 
account of die debate that reasons were bemg adduced in proof of the 
theories put forward by vanous proponents at this time and diat die 
^dity of dus reasoning was being quesuoned by dieir opponents. 
There seems to have been, therefore, a conception of vahd and in- 
i^d reasoning (qi. sutakkitam pi . . . duttakkitam pi boo, M. I.520) at 
this tune. This reasonmg is called takka (Sn. 885, 886) and as we have 
seen, it is said that 'people say the two ^np “true” and “fiilse" by 
em^oyit^ takka on views’ (Sn. iStS). What is probably meant is diat 
in the process of ddiaung people utilize reason to prove that pprwin 
theories are true and others false. The Corny. (Nd.I 295), however, 
gives a somewhat different eqilanaaon. It says, ‘by reasoning, tbinVing 
and r^ecnon diey construct, create and evolve dieones and then assert 
and dedare diat mine is true and yours fidse’.* Acco rding m this 


swnfcappayitva ditdugaiSm Janeim saiSjanenu 
'J • ®™igat3ni janetvS safijanetiS mbbattetva . . . mayhai]} saccam. 
tnyitam anisa ti evam ahaijau, warn kathenn, evam btiananw , . . 
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explanation it is the theoty that is constructed by takka, but dds cannot 
account for the syntax unless we change die wording to, talcbma 
ditthim pakappayitva (having fashioned a view by tal^). As it 
takkam ca ditthlsu pakappayitva, can be construed in one of two ways^ 
(Xinsistently with the granunar and syntax, viz. (i) 'thinking about 
(many) views, having constructed (p^ppayitva) (one) . . taking 
takkam as the present partiaple or (u) ‘employing reason on the 
views', taking tkkka- as the object of pakappayitra We would pteSar 
(u) as It does not involve a penphrasis. The commentator would not 
be averse to the meaning we suggest, since he suggests both alterna- 
tives in commenting on udahu te takkam anussatann (Sn. 885), where 
he says that ‘they (i.e. these debaters) are led by and earned away by 
their reasomng, thinkmg and imagmadon or they declare and assert 
what IS beaten out by logic and speculative mquiry and is self-evident 
to lhem’.‘ The problem is whwher these theones were bodi con- 
structed by takka- as well as defended by takka-. TTiere is no doubt 
that all these theones that were debated were defended or cntia^ 
by t^ktra, but It IS doubtful whether all of them were also construcied 
by takka, althou^ no doubt a good many of them probably •wo* 
(v. mfra, 43 S)* 


(374) Of the WX3 two theones mentioned m die Brahmajah Sutn 

only four (D I id, ai, 23, 29) are specifically assoaated with the takto 

and ate said to be ‘construct by takka’ tdika-panj^t^, • « ■ 

As for the others it is implied that some (eg, die diree Etema 

(sassatavida) and the three ‘Semi-Etemalisf 

Aeones (other than the two atmbuted to takka), arc »t>*ast"Ot'wbol^ 

due to takka (y. mfia, 416) but to jlmic percepnon, w ® * . 

speafied whether the others (e.g. the Ifetena ist 

theones) are due to takka or not. Now the S“«a"ipta ^ 

three (theones) assoaated widi AssumingS 

ca lim y 3 ni ca satthi, samana-ppavadasitSm, Sn. 53 )• 
these ‘sixty three’ theones included at least many of ^ s«ty^ 
theories of the Brahmajala Sutt^ die “ Jby takka 

whether some of the dieones which which we 

were stdl debated and defended by takka Jf tte *s«Qr 

mustnotforgetisabookbel^gmgtotheN,feWyteo^^.3,^ 

two theones’ (dvasatthi-ditthigatani), presumably ot 

« olckeoa vitakkena saipkappena Nd I 

panyahataip vJinam^ucantaip sayampaphh5«»»n vaum 
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Sutta asbdng ‘fa^oned’ (pakappitaiu) in the sense of bdng ‘thought 
out (kappita), constructed by the nund (ablUsahkhata) and put to- 
gether (santhapita)’ (p. i8<Q, but this does not mean fashioned or 
constructed by ta^- m the sense of takka-panyShata. So when die 
Suttaniplta says tbat these ‘doctrines are fashioned and constructed* 
(pakkappita sankhata yassa dhamma, Sn. 783), there is no reason to 
assume that they were rationally constructed, diough being debated 
they were prob^ly rationally defended and attacked. 

(375) At D. 1.8 It was said that the people who were addicted to 
debating were ‘samanas and brahmanas* (v. supra, 365). In die Suttam- 
pSta mote often than not, it is the samanas who are mendoned in 
connection with these debates (Sn. 828, 883, 884, 890) It may be diat 
the word Samana* is bemg used at least at times in a loose sense to 
mdude the brahmins as well, since among die sucty three theones 
associated with them, would have been many of the sncty two theones 
attributed conjointly to the ‘samanas and brahmanas’ (samana- 
btShmanS, D. I.ia S.) in the Brahmajala Sutta. Sometimes the theones 
^ associated with the tithy^ (Sn 891, 892) and sometimes called 
'the opimons of individuals’ (sammutiyo puthujja, Sn. 897, 91 1). The 
ti^yS, who habitually debate (vadasiia) are classified as die Ajivikas 
(ijivikS) and the Niganthas (nigantha) (Sn. 381). There is, however, 
no doubt that the debates of the brahimns were also known, since in 
die same context there is a mention of 'diose brahmins who habitually 
d^ate and (among whom) there are some old brahmins’ (Ye . . . 
btahmana vadasala, vuddha ra’pi brahmanS santi keci, Sn. 382). The 
classification of the debaters, as mentioned m the Suttanipata, would 
dierefore be as follows: 

vadadlS 


titduj^ (.= samai^?) biahman9 


Ajivika NigandiS 

The picture diat we get elsewhere in the Nikiyas of these debaters is 
very much the same, except diat there is a mention of panbbajakas as 

Sraniana- and tapasa- as tebgious sects presumably other 
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well, as for example at Ud. (SS-9, where there is a re&reace to nSna- 
titthiyi samanabrihmani panbbajaka,* who are said to be ‘dd»&ng 
and making verbal thrusts at each o^er’ (vivadipanna aniianiafinam 
nuikhasatfihi vitudanta viharanti, Ud. 67). 

(3<$7) The evidence that we have adduced shows that there were 
leones backed by reasoning which were being debated at this tune, 
both by the brahmins as well as the samanas. When therefore the PSh 
Nikayas give lists of such theories, which are said to be debated, we 
need not doubt their authenticity. Since the word takka was emplc^ 
to denote the kind of reasoning that was empltyed in these debate^ 
talfki may very well have meant the ‘reasoaers’ or debaters who 
participated in these debates 

(377) 0 * 1 ® earliest lists of topics said to be vigorously debated 

by ‘many and various heretical teachers, reiduses, brahiains and 
panbbajakas' (sambahula nanltitdiiya sanumabrahmmi panblSj^, 
Ud 66) contains the ten thews on whidi the Buddha refused to ®*P'^ 
an opinion, namely the avySkutas. Each of these dieses is said to 
by a school of recluses and brahmms (santi eke sainanabrjihiiiam 
evamvadino evam-ditthino, loc at.) who were at loggerheads wih 
each other m maintaining the trudi of its own thesis (vw^panna . 
vitudanta viharanti, echso dhaimno, n’ediso dhammo, n ediso anuno 
ediso dhammo, loc at.). At M. L426 where this same list of tra is 
mentioned, it is mtroduced as follows; yin’imani chtthiga^ 
vata avyakatam tdapitaw patiWutOm. This is translate by 
Homer as 'those (speculative) views that are not eiqilaineci, 
and Ignored by the Lord* (MLS n.97). Here thapitam can cj^dy 
mean ‘set aside* and we do not disagree wih 
also possible that thapita-, here m^s ‘establi^ed (s v- 
ary) m die sense of ‘proved or demonstrated an -mlamed 

Sn be translated as ‘all these theories whiA have 
by the Buddha and which are demonstrate and ’* 1 ®^ 
schools)’. We suggest this as a possibility m a £ of 

find that neither thapita- nor pa^w- 
synonyms, meamng ‘put aside' usrf m rrference to 
Thus, at A. IL41, where it is said ^t ^ssa tSm 

by the Buddha, the language usrf is The 

hono cattam vantam routtam palui^ P® 

» The JIbala Upamsad mentions how a brahmin may become 
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same sentence occurs again in the same Nikaya with the addition of 
panu nnSm after honti (V.31: this is a v.I. even at II.41) but both 
tfaap ita m and pankkhittani are conspicuous by their absence, which is 
very unusual for the normal Pah idiom. Secondly, we find that 
sdiapaiu (from V stha) is a technical term, used in the sense of 
formaliy demonstrating the truth of a theory m the C.S. and is defined 
as ‘the proof of the proposition by means of reasons, examples, ap- 
phcabons and conclusions’ (tasya eva pratijna^ hetubhir drstanto- 
panayamgamaih sthapana, 3.8.6 23). It is also significant that the pro- 
position taken to illustrate the process of sthapana is mtyah purusah, 
Le. ‘the soul is eternal’ and whidi is the same as the proposition 
‘sassato atta’ given in a longer list of propositions said to be debated 
at this time (v. Ud. 69). 

(378) It is worth trying to identify the schools whidi put forward eadi 
of these theses to see what kind of arguments were adduced in support 
of them. The theses are as follows: 


(1) sassato loko, the world IS eternal 

(2) asassato loko, the world is not eternal. 

0) antavi loko, the world is fimte 

(4) anantava loko, £he world is infimte. 

(s) tam jlvam tarn sariram, die soul is identical with the body. 

(<>) aiiSam jivam annam sariram, the soul is different from the body. 

(7) hob tad^gato param marana, the saint exists alter death. 

(8) nahotitathagatoparammaiana, thesaintdoesnotexistafterdeath. 

(9) hot! ca na ca hoti tathagato param marana, die saint does and 
does not exist after death. 

(10) n’eva hoti na na hoti tathagato param marana, the samt neither 
exists nor does not exist after death 


O79) The easiest to identify is (5), which is evidendy the mam 
mesis of the Tajjivatacchaiiiavada s^ool of Matenahsts (v. supra, 124). 
m a general sense, however, the thesis was maintmned by all the 
Matenalist schools.* It was based on the epistemological argument 


Buddh^hosa identifies the thesis as that of the Matenahsts (tena vo vado 
acchedat€do hoti n, DA. 1 319 on D 1 159, 160). Dhammai^a (UdA. 340), 
owever, identifies diis view with the Ajivdcas jlvaqi ca saiirafi ca advayatp 
samaiwpassati, etena Ajivalduiaip viya rupi atta, ayaqi irado dassito hon, 1 e he 
^ sod and the body as non-dual, by diis is indicated die dieoty of the 
jivu^ vdio hold that the soul has form But this is unlikely, since die Ajivikas 
eved in survival and therefore distinguished the soul fiom the body; see^ 

nowevcr, die theory of te-animation (Basham, op cit,pp 28 , 3 X- 3 , 49 }. 
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observable soul, apart from the body and onlv 

£d T® 5’'- Material, sts also^bawJ 

held (8), and perhaps (3) and (2) as well. ^ ^ 

S j io the Corny, that ‘the soul does not 

W DA by tathagata-Bme^ftlie 

rWA ’ ‘®'h®Seto ti atta, the tathagata is the 'soul’, 

VOA 340. But ^ OTn^poraty evidence of the Nikayas themselves 
sho-^ beyond doubt that the word 'tathagato' was used to denote 
the pwfect person or the ‘saint’ as understood in each religion It is 
said that nehgious teachers used to ‘declare about the state of survival 


iugiirai Qisapies, wno nan attained the highest attam- 

ment, after they were dead and gone** (yo pi’ssa sivako uttwmpumo 
paramapuma pannutpatupatto tarn pi sSvakam abbhatitam kalakatam 
upapatdsu vyakarou, S. IV.398) and elsewhere we find diat the phras^ 
utmmapuriso paraniapunso paramappatupatto used as a synonym of 
tathagato, viz. yo pi so avuso tathagato uttamapuruo paratmqmnso 
paramapattipatta tarn tathlgatam itnesu catusu thSnesu pahnapaya- 
mano paflhapeti: hoa tathagato param marana ti va Na hoa . . ., S. 
IV.380. The Matenalist would, of course not have a conoepaon of 
the perfect person, but he would have certmnly denied the tniA of this 
statement even in this sense * 


(381) The epistemological arguments of the Matenahsts may have 
been extended to show that the world was finite m space (3) and ame (a) 
but we have no definite evidence diat they did so. Since the observable 
world IS fimte in space and tune, they may have argued that the world 
was m fact finite in space and ame and we find Dhammapala com- 
menang on thesis (z) identifying it as the view of die Materialist 
(asassato a satm pi uc^edavadi dassita, 1 e. (by the thesis), 'the world 
is not eternal' was indicated the seven Matenalist schools, UdA. 344). 

(382) Thesis (3) was certainly put forward by the school of Finitist% 
menaoned m the Brahmajala Sutta of the Buddhists and the Sdian- 
anga Sutra of die Jains In the latter work, ei^t classes of Akin- 
yavidins are menaoned, of whom the thirdiscalIedmrrH»w<^(Fi™**s*s)* 

' Ajita, the Matenalisi^ IS mduded among die tdigious leader* who mateAese 

pronouncements^ but this is obviously a mist^ which would have occimed in 
the course of die oral transmission of the texts . . 

’ Cp 'the fool and the wise man are utterly annihilated at the destnicoo^f me 
body and does not exist after death’ (bale ca pandit ** Kyassa bhedS uccingano 
na honti param marana, D. L55). 
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According to the commentary, they are called by this name because 
diey held that die souls -were limited in size and number and the 
world was finite in extent. It is said that ‘they hold that the world is 
fimte since it comprises the seven continents and the ocean’ (atha 
nutam saptadvipasamudiatmakataya lokam vadanti, Sthananga Sutra, 
ed, Venicandta Suracandra, Bombay 1920, Vol. IT, fol. 425) These 
\htav§dins are contrasted with the Annihilationists (Ard. Mag. 
samuccheda-rati, &e. eit.) and with the Demers-of-the-next-world 
(na-santi-paraloka-vati, loc. eit.). [This last class is clearly identifiable 
widi the Matenalists, accotdmg to their description in the commentary 
where it is said that they argue ‘that there is no soul, since it is not 
cognizable by perception or any other means of knowledge and m its 
absence there can be no karma having die characteristics of good or 
evil or a next world or salvation’. *] From this it is dear that among 
those who held dus thesis (3) were non-Matenalists. It is an argument 
based on a popular behef and this kind of argument has been called 
anussutika-tal^* by Buddhaghosa (v. infra, 416). The Mitavldins 
have been induded in die class of An^antika (i.e. Fimtists and In- 
fininsts) m the Brahmajala Sutta but here die diesis diat the world is 
fimte (antava ayam loko panvatumo, the world is finite and spherical, 
D. 1.22) IS not based on reasoning, but yogic perception 

(383) This latter dieory (in the Brahmajala Sutta) is similar if not the 
same as that of Putana Kassapa, who says that ‘with his infimte in- 
tdhgence he has a direct knowledge of a world that is fimte’ (abam 
anantena nanena antavantam hham janam passam vdiaramiti, A. 
IV.428). The Corny, to the Brahmajala Sutta tries to make out that 
diis IS an erroneous inference, on the basis of a yogic experience. It 
says; ‘. . . without developing the conespondmg image to die limits 
of the world-sphere, he takes it as the world and abides m the awareness 
that the world is fimte’ (. . . panbhaganiimttam cakkav9lapan]iantam 
avaddhetva tam loko ti gahetva anta-saiiSI lokasmim viharati, DA. 
1.1 15). The person whose reasomng is based on yogic perception is 
called by Buddhaghosa a labhitakld (v. supra, 146). If Purana’s daim 
to omnisaence was equivalent to die Jam daim to kevala-jiilina 

’ ifistyStnS prawric^ipraoUliravisayati^t . . na punyapapalak- 

sanam Icaima, tadabfaavan na paialoko nSpi moksa iti, Sthananga Sutra, Vol. U, 
fol. 426 

‘Buddhaghosa says that 'reasonets ate of four types’ (cati^bidho takk^ 
DA 1 106) and enumerates the musiuttka- as the first. 
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(v. supra, 24%) he would have denied this altogether, since there was no 
possibility of such knowledge being erroneous. We do not know what 
reasoning Purana employed in debating this theory if he did so, 
altliough we know that die Ajivikas, who used reason, also claused 
yogic perception (v. supra, 212-15). 


(384) Tlicsis (d) IS again identifiable widi more dian one school. It 

would have been a tenet of the sdiool of Pakudha (y mfra, 428} who 
maintained the integral existence of a soul, disunct from the body, 
probably on the basis of a priori reasoning (v. mfra, 42^. It was un- 
doubtedly held also in the first three ‘sdiools* of Etemahsts menuoned 
in the Brahmajdla Sutta (D. which maintained 'die eternity 

of die soul and the world’ (sassataX attSnan ca bkan ca, be. at,). 
Since these three ‘sdiools’ differed only in regard to the difference in 
the degree of their claims to retrocogmtion (v. pubbenivasam anns- 
sarati, D. I.13 ff.) we may treat them as one sdiool. The aigimient 
seems to have been that since pre-existence, as perceived by jhto or 
yoga (v. Stappamanvaya . . . anuyogamanvSya . . . ceto samidhim 
phusati, be. at ), was a fact, it was necessary to posit the existence of 
an eternal soul to account for it Buddliaghosa describes this argument 
as follows; ‘Remembenng two or three (jprevious) births, if argue 
"I myself existed in such and sudi a place in the past, therefore die 
soul is eternal”, dien he is one who reasons on the basis of ranker- 
ing his past birdis’ (dve tisso jSuyo santva ‘ahara eva pubbe asu- 
kasmim nama ahosim, tasma sassato atti’ ti takkayanWyaerwa^ 
nama, DA Ltoy) In arguing diat the soul was ete^l they pro^V 
inferred that die soul was different from die body, which was evidently 
not eternal. 

(385) It IS possible to identify this school with some d^rre 
bihty with one of the Upanisadic sdiools of thou^t. In the 
tinga, where die Materialists (Tajjivatacchatinivadins) ermaad m 

to At *= v™! a d.to. to to W S 

tom, ..ft ^ VoL n. fot .. = P. 

ndmm), Aey nffto tot torn opp^ts 

sml as a separate emily to to body, pot ® ™ . J^„sepae- 

fibre from a munja stalk’ (raunjao isi;)^, loe.eu)2 ^ 

ately. Now this example, as we have show ^^ ^S’l^euseofthis 

m die Katha Upamsad and known m die Pali ^ ‘one 

simile signifies practice of jhina or y^^ hkeanattow-shaft 
should draw out (the itman) from one’s own body, like an acre 
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from a reed’.* In fact it is even speofrcally stated that 'the soul shines 
not forth but IS jeen by subtle seers tvith superior and subtle a'wakened 
mtellect^ (atma na praka^ate, driyate tvagryaya buddhya suksmaya 
suksmadai^bhih, Ka^ha 1.3.12) in a context which enjoins the practice 
of yoga (pp. at.t 1.3.13}. Now in this Upanisad, it is stated that ‘the 
atman is constant and eternal . . . and is not slain when the body is 
slam’ (mtyah iaSvato’ yam . . . na hanyate hanyamSm iartre, 1.2.18). 
According to the Upanisad the attnan is claimed to be seen by these 
yogis as distmct from die body as a result of the practice of yoga, 
against which the Materialists argued (v. st^roy 13 1) ^at this could not 
be objectively demonstrated. This is a somewhat different aigument 
from the one stated m the Brahmajila Sutta but both these schools 
seem to be veiy similar in their outlook. 

(381$) Even the schools of the Semi-etemalists mentioned in the 
Biabmiqala Sutta (D. I.17-22) in so far as they believed in the integrity 
of the soul, may be deemed to have subscribed to the theory that 'the 
soul was different from the body’. The fourth school is said to have 
atgued (v. tidcki, D. L21) that ‘the soul as consaousness, nund, or 
mtelhgence is eternal’ (cattam ti to mano ti va vinninan ti to ayam 
atta nicoo dhuvo sassato, be. at ) while the soul consisung of the sense- 
organs IS not eternal (cakkhun U sotan ti . . . ayam atta asassato). This 
imphes that consaousness regarded as the soul is eternal and different 
from the body. The theory results from metaphysical arguments based 
on empuical premisses (v. mfra, 430). 

(3^) The Caraka Samhita too records an argument of the same type 
of a school which held the thesis diat ‘the soul is different firom the 
Irody*. It reads as follows: ‘Since when the eternal soul is present m 
the body, the signs of hfo are cc^nizable and (they) are not cogmzable 
at the departure (of the soul), the eternal soul is different from the 
body’ (yadia mtyamatmam fiacirasthe jivahnganyupalabhyante tasya 
cipagan^nopal^hyante tasmad an^h Sarirad atma tdeyasi^ed, 
3-8.6.52). It IS difficult to identify the school which put forward this 
®tgument but one may compare the phrase atma mtyah m this passage 
widi atOmeco in the Pali version in the previous paragraph. This 
®tgument is ^o a metaphysical (causal) aigument based cm empirical 
prmisses; when the soul is present, the signs of hfe are present and 
whm the soul is absent, the signs of life are absent. Therefore the soul 
IB me cause of the signs of life and not the body, which must be 
’ V. Hume, The Tkattm Principal Upantsadt, p 361. 
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different from it The argument is metaphysical since the soul is an 
unvenJiable. 


(388) Thesis (r) seems to have been held in the same schools, whidi 
asserted the eternity of the soul, since later we find the view presented 
in the form sassato atti ca loko ca (v, mfra, 395). We do not Rad any- 
wliere in the literature of this period a view which combmed die 
etermty of die soul with the non-etemity of the world and vice versa. 
The probable reason for this is that diere was a logical connection 
between the concepts of atta and loka- at this tune. We saw that the 
MitavSdins (v. supra, 382) held that die soul as wtU as the world was 
dnite (inita-) in size. This inornate relaoon between atman and loka-, 
goes back to the firahmanic analogy between the microcosm and the 
macrocosm, which weighed heavily in die nunds of thinkers even at 
dus ome. It finds exphcit expression in the ITpamsads where it is said 
that 'one should regard the atman as his loka-' ^tmanam cva lokam 
upasita, Brh. 1.4.16). As such the arguments for the eternity of die 
soul would have been considered as ipso facto aiguments for die 
eternity of the world as well We may nonce that even in Buddhism die 
end of the world is where one’s expenenccs cease to be (v. Naham . . . 
sandhSvamkaya lokassa antam natayyam ... 0 vadami. Na c . . 
appatva’ va lokassa antam dukkhass’ antakinyam vadSmi, A. IV.430) 


(389) Thesis (7) would have been held m any school whidi 
in the etenuty of the soul m a personal sensa Among diem 
were some of the Early Upanisadic schools for we find it said botn m 
the Brhadiranyaka and the Chandogya Upamsads fet those who 
pracnsed religion in die highest sense of the word, hve fw ev^n 
die Brahma worlds There is no impersonal 

texts ofa union with Brahman. At Brh daisitissai * _ 

meditate on die truth with feith in die forest' 

upasate) are after death conducted to 'the Brahi^ jSS 

dweUforeverandintheu-casediereisno_^ 

parah parSvato vasano, tesSm na punar avrtoh). ^ ^ 

^esu (in the plural) and the fact that they are conducnd » ^ 

‘divme spind (puruso minasah, Brh. — P“™?° Whave 

4,15.5) B mdicaove of the plurahst and '^J.Led m 

Jo '^dence regardmg the poimble reasons “ 

support of this behef, in the eternal emstenoe of 

W^canonlymakeasuggestion. «usf. 

tune m the « prion premiss that ’what exists cannot cease 
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We find it in the Jan Sutras (rate natlhi viaSso, v. supra, 126) and we 
find the Buddha accusing the Materialists of asserting the ‘destruction 
of an existent bang’ (sato sattassa . . . vinSsam, D. 1 . 34 ). It is possible 
diat this same premiss was made use of to argue that ihe perfect person 
who had die quality of 'existence’ (sat) could not cease to be and there- 
fore lived eternally m this state. 

(390) Thesis (9) was hdd by the Trairahka Ajivikas, who posited the 
state of sadasat (beit^ and non-bein^ primanly for this reason, 
thou^ It is difficult to see how this theory was defended (v. supra, 
227). 

(391) Many theories can be adduced in regard to the sdiool in whidi 
thesis (to) was probably held. Ihe Commentator Dbammapala 
identifies it widi the Sceptics: ‘one should understand that the Sceptics 
are indicated by (the thesis) "the tathagata neither exists nor does not 
exist after death’’ ’ (n’eva hon na na hoti tathagato param marani ti 
iitunl pana amaravikkhepavSda dassiti honri n veditabbam, UdA. 340). 
Tbs is an ingemous suggestion. The Scqpuc, for Db am mapala is 
apparendy die casuist (vitandavadin) who deraes die truth of both 
theris as well as ana-thesis and holds that ‘neither p nor not-p’ is the 
case. But dus is not supported by the texts for not only was foere no 
evidence that the Scepacs were vitandavSdins, but it was quite dear 
on the evidence of the texts that Sanjaya, the amarSvikkh^ika, 
rejected this latter alternative as well. If we accept Dhammapila’s 
suggesnon we would have to make a drasne revision of die tacts, 
wbch IS too radical an undertaking. 

(392) Bodi Mrs Rhys Davids and Bania have suggested diat diis type 
of expression is employed to denote that no real attributes can be 
esserted or denied of unreal objects (v. infi’a, 573) but there is no 
evidence that even the hftitenalists did in fact regard ‘tathagata’ as an 
unreal concept. It is more hkely that this paracular tiieory was hdd 
in a sdiool or schools, wbch daimed that neidier edstence nor non- 
existence can be predicated of the samt after death, since perso nal 
epithets cannot be predicated of impersonal being. We find two such 
sdiwb of thought in die Uparasads, (1) die rational impersonalism 
of Yajfiavalkya, who asserted diat ‘aft» dcadi’ (preiya), diere was 
neidier consaousness’ (na saipjfiS), ‘nor a state of bbnknes^ (na 
"*oha-)‘— which is equivalent to saying, he neither exists in our sense 

' V. 44. 
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of exjstCTce nor dore not, since a living person who exists Chon) is 
to U posseted of consciousness* (savifininaka, A. Lna) and a 
dead body which has ceased to exist is called ‘devoid of consciousness* 
(apetevmnma, Dh. 41), and (n) the mystic impersonalism of the 
Middle and Late Upanisads. The Svetaivatara Upanisad speaks of ‘a 
rard sta^ after death which is a product of meditation* (taq^abhid- 
hanad trtlyam dehabhede, 1.11), presumably a stage which is des- 
cnbable as neither eustence nor non-existence and in the late kfen- 
dQkya this ‘double na* form of expression is used to describe a ‘fourth 
stage* (caturtham), which is described as ‘neither cogmtion nor non- 
cognition* (na ptajnam napiajnam, 7) and is said to be smelly ‘in- 
describable’ (av3'apade£yam, he at.'). We do no^ however, know on 
what grounds these theories were defended, if they were 

(393) Lastly, thesis (4) is probably that of the Jains The dieory is 
ascribed to Nigandia Nataputta, who, it is said, damns omniscience 
and says that 'with his indm'te mteili^nce he has a direct knowledge of 
a world diat is indnite’ (aham anantena fianena anantam lokam janam 
passam viharami, A IV 419). We have changed the reading m the 
PTS. text from, antavantena iianena anlavantam lokam, to, anantena 
itanena anantam lokam, on the basis of the vanae lecatmes. The reason 
for doing so is that as the translator Hare has observed,’ if bodi 
P&rana Kassapa and Nigantfaa Nataputta, who are menuoned here^ are 
said to be omnisaent, dien their knowledge (nana-) must be infimte. 
As for loka-, it is obvious fiom the i^ct that both are said to be 'in 
direct contradiction with each other* (afinamaniUmi ujuvipaccanl- 
kavadanam, he. eit.) diat one held that the world is finite and the 
other that it was infimte The variant readings offer bodi possibiliues 
for each, but we have ascribed to Purana the view that the world is 
fimte and therefore it is necessary to emend the reading fiom anta- 
vantam to anantam in the case of Nigantha Nataputta The Jam texts 
are not very helpiul m solvmg this problem for, accordmg to the Jain 
dieory, space is classified as 'mundane* (lokakaia) and ‘supramundane 
(alokakida).^ If die fiacmer was mtended by loka- in Ae Buddhist 
context, then it is finite since it is contained withm alofcakifa, but ^ 
latter is infimte (ananta-) and is said to be ‘perceivable by otatasaam 
(sarvapadrsQgocara).^ In die Brafamqila Sutta, this dieory is said to 

■GS IV 38S,& a 

* V ladunath Sinha, Histoty Indian Phtba^gr, Vol 11 , p 133 
*IhJ. 
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be a product of developing yoga and attaining with regard to the world 
the consciousness that it is infinite (ananta-sahhl lokasmim, D. Lay) 
as a result of which one holds that 'the world is iniimte and unbounded’ 
(ananto ayam loko apanyanto, toe. cit.). The Corny, explains saying 
^at 'one who has developed one’s ineditational device beyond the 
limits of the world-sphere becomes consaous of its infinitude' 
(ccdtkavala-panyantam katra vaddhitakasino pano anantasanni hod, 
DA. I.115). Such a person is said to oppose the falsity of the theory 
diat die world is finite and spherical Cantava ayam loko panvatumo’ 
n tesam must, D. 1.23), but it is dif&cult to see how two theories, both 
based on mystical expenences, could have been opposed in debate 
unless they were defended or criticized on rational grounds as wdl. 
The Upanisads too support the mystical basis of this view, where space 
(akaia) identified with one’s soul presumably in a yogic mystical 
experience, is said to be infimte (ananto) and unbounded (apanmito) 
m all directions. ‘Venly in the beginning this world was Brahman, the 
infimte one — mfimte to the east, inhmte to the south, infinite to the 
west, infimte to the north, above and below, infimte in every direc- 
non . . . unbounded . . . ^e soul diat is space.’* 

(394) The commentator of the Udana identifies this theory widi 
that of Kapila (1 e. Sankhya) and Kanada (i.e. VaiSesika) thou^ not 
exclusively: etena KapilaKanadSdi vada dassita honu, by this the 
dieones of Kapila and Kanada, etc , are specified, UdA. 339. Now 
Sankhya certainly connders space as infimte.* So does Vailesika 
consider ate£a or space to be all-pervading.* But there is no evidence 
that these theones in any developed form existed at the time of the 
Pah Nik^s.* 


Brduna ha iS idam agra asit^ eko'nantah, p^g ananto daksinato’nantah, 
praticyananta udicy ananta uidhvaK c’avaS ca sarvato’nantah . . apaiumto . . . 
ahSratmS, Malt, d 17 

* Sinkhyaptavacanabhasya, z 12 

^ ’’ Badhakndinan, Indian Phibuophy, H, p. 189 

* Jacobi hdieved in an extensive influence of Sankhya on Buddhism, v. ‘Der 

Ursprung des Buddhismus ans dem sankhyayoga’, Nadmehtm von der KSmgbche 
O tPirfo«eAcz/J*n Goumgen, philosophisdi-histonsch Klasse, 

1896 Fischel ^teed with him, v Lden imd Lthre des Buddha, p 61. So did 
““yw, V Vorarhetten jur Gesdachte der Makcyamstuchen ErtSsungsiehrm, 
Mimcl^ ipai p, 235 speculauons are groundless as shown Iw 

“smierg Dte Lehre der Upamshadtn and du jinfirm des Buddhismus. 
P* 357} and Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, pp 77-81. 
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S? rii? are s«d to be debated 

titev dhemb'T- attacJ’ed to their respecave theones whidi 

dnhT7 n to be similarly 

^ ””^" f”" ^ ”<»»^ “> 1» 


I. TIic Juratim of the soul and the trorld- 
(g sassato atta ca loko ca, the soul and the world are etemaL 
W asassato atta ca loko ca, the soul and the world are not eternal, 
(c) sassato asassato ca, the soul and the world are both eternal and not 
etemaL 

(tO n eva sassato n'Ssassato, the soul and the world are neither eternal 
nor not eternal. 


II. The cause of the soul and the world. 

(a) sayamkato atta ca loko ca, die soul and the world arc self-caused. 

(b) paramkato atta ca loko ca, the soul and the world are caused by 
external agency 

(c) sayamkato ca paramkato ca att3 ca loko ca, the soul and die world 
are both sel&caused as well as caused by external agency 

(d) asayamkSro ca aparamkaro ca adhicca-samuppanno, the soul and 
the world have neither self nor external agency as a causal fector 
and are uncaused. 

ni. The Juration of the experiences of pleasure and pain as well as of 
the soul and the world: 

(a) sassatam sukhadukkham atta ca loko ca, the eiqienences of pleasure 
and pain, die soul and the world are eternal. 

(b) asassatam sukhadukkham atti ca loko ca, the expenences of 
pleasure and pain, the sou] and the world are not eternal. 

(c) sassatah ca asassatan ca . . . loko ca, the expenences of pleasure and 
pain, the soul and the world are both eternal and not eternal. 

(d) n’eva sassatah ca n'asassatah ca . . . loko ca, the eigienences of 
pleasure and pain, die soul and die world are neither eternal 
nor not eternal. 

IV. The cause of the expenences of pleasure and pain, the soul and 

the world 

(a) sayamkatam sukhadukkham atta ca loko ca, the eiqiencnces of 
pleasure and pair^ the soul and the world are self-caused 
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(b) paraihkatatn sukhadukkhara atti ca loko ca, the experiences of 
pleasure and pain, the soul and the world are caused by external 
agency. 

(c) sayanikatan ca paramkataii ca . . . loko ca, the experiences of 
pleasure and pain, the soul and the world are both self-caused as 
well as caused by external agency. 

(d) asayanduram apaiacnkaram adhiccasamuppannam ca . . . loko ca, 
the expenenoes of pleasure and pain, the soul and the world have 
neither self nor external agency as a causal factor and ate un- 
caused. 


(396) Prana facie this looks an artifiaal list, but it is not difEcult to 
show diat It contains a summary of views which were probably 
debated at this time. It will be seen, however, from scrutinizing the list 
that the views set fordi under I and H are contained in the correspond- 
mg groups under HI and IV respectively. The reason for distinguishing 
them is due either to the fact that the topics under I and 11 used to be 
discussed separately or the author of diis passage tried to magnify 
die list by separatmg them. We may dierefore ignore I and II and 
consider III and IV. 


(397) The views listed under HI appear to be mere extensions of die 
avyakata-dieses, sassato loko (v.4 supra, 378) and asassato loko (v. z, 

378). As we have shown, there is a logical connection between 
the concepts of atfi (soul) and loka- (world) (v. supra, 388) so that 
the school which held die view sassato loko would also have sub- 
scribed to the view sassato atta, such that, sassato atta ca loko ca, would 
1 « m fact the thesis of one and the same school.* There seems to be a 
shrular connection between die presence of die atman (atta) and its 
expenences (sukhadukkha) such that if the atman was eternal, its 
expenences (sukhadukkha) will also be eternal. We may therefote 
conclude that (1) sassato loko, (a) sassato atta ca loko ca, (u) sassatarp 
sufchadukkham atta ca loko ca, are substanually one and the aatna 
view, since (1) unphes (u) and (m). By a similar tram of reasoning it 
may be shown that HI (b) is imph^ by the thesis asassato loko, which 
we identified with the Materialist school of drought (v. supra, 379). 

(398) in (c) and (d) are die other two logical alternauves acrnrding 
to the fourfold scheme. The problem is whether they were merely 


‘ It may ^ observed that there is no school which combined the etermiy of 

tne soul With die non-etemity of the world and vice vetsa. 
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h3rpotheticaI possibilities or actual sdiools of thopght ensting at this 
tune. 


(399) Corny, identifies HI (c) with the doctnnes of the four 
spools ‘which maintain that the soul and the world are partly eternal 
and partly not eternal’ (ekaccam sassatam ekaccam asassatam attSmA 
ea l^aR ca, D. I.17) in die Brahmajlla Sutta. The second of these 
schools, as we observed, was that of die TrairSMa Ajivikas, which 
posited the new category of sadasat (v. st^ra, 227). There is nothing 
intrinsically objectionable in this identification 


(400) It IS difficult exactly to identify HI (d), but we can suggest two 
plausible hypodieses. It will be seen that if die hipest reality was 
conceived as Timeless, it is natural that it should be diou^t diat 
temporal epidiets having a durational significance cannot be predicated 
of It, Now both sassata- (eternal) and asassata* (non-etemal) m dieur 
normal use have a durational connotation and if atman and die loka- 
were conceived as Timeless, then the attributes sassata- and asassata- 
cannot be predicated of it and these concepts would be desen^We as 
‘neidier sassata nor asassata’ (ii’eva sassato na asassato). In the Mmt 
Upanisad it is said diat ‘there are two forms of Brahman, ume and the 
timeless (akalah); that which is pnor to the sun is die toneless, without 
parts, but that whidi begins with the sun is time, which has 
vSva brahraano rupe kalai cSkalaS cSdia yah prag aditySt so kflo kalo 
tha ya adityad yah sa kalah, sakalah ... 6 15). 
called ‘the atman of the sun’ (adityatma brahma, be. cir) WhiK m 
dungs are subject to timei, time itself is under die control of the time- 
less as explained in the verse. 


kalah paean bhutani sarvSny eva ro^atmmi 
yasmin tn pacyatc kalo yas lam veda a ved^^ ^ ^ 


1 e time cooks all dungs in the great 5 mm, 
time is cooked, knows die Veda, be. at. ..., 
in the Jatakas: 


he who knows m what 
a similar verse is quoted 


kato ghasan bhutani sablwi’eva sabanana 
yo ca Hlaghaso bhflto so bhfitapacaniip pan,. 




consumes time cooks the cooker of beings 
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(401) Hus shows that the Buddhist texts were aware of the concept 
of the timeless, since the concept of what ‘consumes time’ is the same 
as ‘that in whidi time is consumed (ih. cooked)’ (yasmin tu pacyate 
kalah). It is fherefbre possible that it was tbs theoiy that was alluded 
to by m (d). The only problem is that in such a case it is difficult to see 
how sukhadukkha- &e ‘ei^erience of pleasure and pain’ could be 
timeless* A possible explanation is that ^e author of this passage in- 
cluded tbs in order to preserve the symmetry of his classificaaons. 

(402) A more plausible hypothesis would be to identify III (d) with an 
A]ivika doctnne wbch denied the reality of time altogether and 
seems to have been a product of a pnon teasomng. According to this 
theoiy time was illusory in a static universe in which there was no 
mubplid^ or motion. It is the doctnne of avKabta-mtyatvam (Jit. 
mononless permanence), wbch Basham mistakenly beheved was a 
later development of the Ajivika school (op. ett., p. 2315 since he &iled 
to see the evidence for Ae existence of this doctnne in both the 
Buddhist as well as the Jain texts. The version of the doctnne given 
m the $utrakrt2nga misled even &l3nka, who erroneously identified 
It with the ^iinyavada school of Buddhism and tbs m turn misled 
Jacobi (v. mfra). The Sutiakrtinga (t.i2, 6, 7) associates the doctnne 
with a school of akinyavadms and states it as follows: ‘Te evam 
akkhann abuj}ham3na viruva-riivam akinyavai . . . naicco uS na 
atthmeti, na candima vaddhan hayad va saba na sandann na vann 
vfya van)ho niyato kasme hu loe’, i.e. diose Akiriyavadins, who have 
no understandmg propose diverse (theones) ... the sun does not 
rise or se^ the moon does not wax or wane, nvers do not flow and 
winds do not blow, the whole world is deemed (niyato = niiatah. 
Corny.) to be unreal (vanjho = Skr. vandbyah, Itt void). Tbs is a 
doctnne wbch demes the reahty of mulnphcity and motion and 
asserts that the world of appearance is unreal. Now Jacobi tranglaHng 
the above pass^ says in a footnote quoting SSanka diat ‘tbs is die 
opimon of the Sunyavadms’ (SBE., Vol 45, p. 317, fa. i) meamngby 
me SGnyavadins the Buddhist school of Sunyai^da and m his Intro- 

ucbon (pp. at., p. locv) Jacobi himself considers dus identificadon as 
wirrect Now, m the first place, Jacobi’s footnote is tnislsaAng and 
macciTOte, since Silinka identifies tbs theory with both the 
M as the Matenalists. Commenting on te evam afekhanH^ he says 
« CarvikaBauddhadayo ’kriyavadmo evam acaksate’, w. those 
tenahsts, Buddhists and otliMs, who are aknyavadins say so, op. cit.. 
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^tenalists would have been strange if not for the feet feat to now 
know feat there was a sdiool of nihilist Lokayata which denied fee 

that lie had in mind this nihilist school to which Jayarah belonged. 

^ “ quotation fee main epistemol.!^ 
ipment on which the whole thesis of this school as we have sSra 
ly. supra, loo), based, viz. Lokayaokinim sarvaSunyatve prau- 
padyatv^a pramanam asti, tatha c’oktam tattvSrtyttuwlutSre a 
yuktyabhave na siddhyate si'sd cet saiva nastattvam 
sarvam asm sat, he. at, he. fee Lokfiyatikas do have a means of 
toowledge in putting forward the theory feat nothing easts for it 
has been said, ‘feat all principles have been upset’ is not proved in fee 
abMn« of reason, but if reason easts, then feat is a principle for us 
and when diat is proven, everyfeing should east’. As an alternative 
SilSnka considers feis doctrine as a corollary of the ksanikavada of fee 
Buddhists, viz. Bauddhanam ap3^tyantaksanikatvena vastutvahhavah 
piasa/ao, he. at, le owing to the (doctnne of) excessive momen- 
tanness the Buddhists deny the real eastence of things. In this it can 
he shown feat bofe 3 ilanka and Jacobi who followed him are mis- 
taken, since tins identical doctrine is mentioned in one context m the 
Pah Canon as a heretical teaching (ditfei)* Na vata viyanu, na naj;o 
sandanti, na gabbhimyo vijayanti, na candunasunya udenb vaapenn va 
esikatthayittfota (S. III.202), i.e. winds do not blow, nvers do not 
flow, women wife child do not give birth, fee sun and fee moon does 
not nse or set, (they all) stand firm as pillars’. 


(403) We may feereibre safely rule out the contention of 5 ilanka and 
Jacobi feat this is a view of fee Buddhists It is not so easy to rule out 
fee possibihty feat feis view wias held in the nibihst school of Loka> 
yata, particularly since there was some evidence for fee early existence 
of this sdiool (v. supra, 334) but nothing feat is contamed m the 
passage suggests feat it could belong to this school and it is dear that 
SllSnka was himself merely su^esnng plausible hypotheses. Besides, 
It IS unlikely feat the nihihst Materialists would have made a detailed 
denial of fee leahty of motion since they merdy demed the existence 
of fee world as such on epistemological grounds, because there were 
no valid means of knowmg it 

(404) Barua had noticed this passage m fee SQttakrtanga, though not 
Its PSh parallel, and boldly identifies it with certain doctnnes in the 
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Upanisads. He says: 'Referring obviously to the Mundakas^e 
Gautamricas, die Katyayanas and others Sudharman adds: They 
declare diat the sun does not nse there (m the Brahma-world), nor 
does It set . . {pp. at., p. i97)- By addmg the words *m the Brahma- 
world’ m bs translation, unsupported by the original, he has distorted 
Its meaning since the original says that the sun does not nse, etc., in 
this world (imphed by the examples ©ven). If die Brahma-world was 
meant by the passage, it is surdy absurd to say according to dns 
passage diat the Brahma-world was *barren’ (vanjho). Bania is evi- 
dendy dunking of the stanza which occurs at Kadia z.z.X5 ~ Mu^^ 
2.2.1 r = Svet. 6.r4; viz. na tatra suryo bhati na eandratarakam n'ema 
vidyuto bhanb kuto’yam agnih, i e. the sun shines not there, nor the 
moon nor stars, these hghtiungs shme not, much less this fire. Now the 
counterpart of this Upanisadic verse is found in the Udana as Barua 
himself was the first to point out ^op. at,, p. 424) and reads as follows: 
na tattia sukka ]otanti 3£ceo nappakSsati, na tattha eandima bkStt 
fcittin tattha na vijjati, Ud. 9. It appears from the context that this is a 
descnpuon of the Buddhist state of Nibl«hia. Since Barua was ignorant 
of die Pah parallel to the Sutrakr^ga passage, he felled to observe 
diat his identification, dependent on the slender basis of the mere 
similanty of a sentence, did not hold water, since the Buddhists could 
not have been cnticizmg dieir otm views, wbidi would be die case if 
Barua’s identification was correct. We carmot therefore agree vddi 
Barua’s attempt to see in this passage this particular Upamsadic 
doctrme. 

(405) If we compare the Jain and the Buddbst versions we observe 
that according to die former account the world is unreal or void 
(vaii]ha) and according to die laner account everydung is firm 
(esikatthayitthirii). Now, these two epithets occur together in the 
descnption of the doctrine of Pakudha Kaccayana, viz. vanjha 
kutatdia esikatlhayitduta, a phrase which recurs m the descnption of 
the soul (at^ and the world (loko) m each of the etemahst theories 
(D. L14, 15, id). At the same time it may be noticed that, as Basham 
has observed, the doctnne of unmobihty was part of Pakudha 
Kaccayana’s dieory.* This was the reason why he surmised that the 
'new doctnne of Avicahta-mtyatvam’ was 'imported mto the Ajlvika 

' He speaks ofPakudha's ‘Paimenidean doctnne of immobility* (fip at,, p. 17) 
and says that be ‘mamtained that elementary categories weie as iirm as mountains, 
tiddler movmg . .* (pp at , p 3.36). 

1 
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system by die scliool of Pakudha’ {op. ca., p, It would thaefeie 
appear most plausible to suggest that here was die original doctnne 
of avicalita-nityatvara, whidi nw part and pared of Pakudha’s 
Aeones from their very inception. Plausible as this may appear, there 
is a senous difiiculgr which makes it necessary to distmguish between 
the two theories, which seem to us to have had an independent ongin, 
diough they have fused togetlier in later Ajivikism 

(40^ Pakudha, it may be observed, was a reahst (v tnfra, 42ff), His 
categories were real and in this sense they were ‘fitm as pillare’ {esi- 
katth 3 yittliita}. But the SQttakrtanga version of die other passage 
speaks of 'die whole world’ (kasine Ioe=Sfcr kttsnah lokah) as 
being 'unreal or void' (vah)ho = Skr. vandhyali = artha-Sunyah, 
devoid of objects, ^IlSnka, loc, at). This passage does not ^eak of 
separate categories as in die case of Pakudha's theoiy but says of the 
entire world diat it is unreal, while for Pakudha at I^t his elemental 
categoaes were real. If so, it may be asked why Pakudha’s cat^ones 
ate also called vafijha (s= Skr. vandhyah). In as we have ^own 
fy. tnfra, ^zd) Pakudha’s categones should have been called not vafijha 
W avaiijha as in fact they are called in die Siitrakrtanga parallel 
passage to Pakudlia’s doctrines (v. infiet, 425), which neither Rhys 
Davids nor Basliam seem to have compared wtdi the Pali version 
But vaHjha- is ambiguous and Buddhaghosa explams the word as 
meaning ’barren’ (v. infia, 42(5) m the sense dial three categones being 
substances could not affect or product other substance Vafijha- m the 
sense of ‘unreal’ does not fit the context of Su 1 12 d, where qm® 
clearly the world of appearance as opposed to reality is consid^ 
unreal. We therefore have to distingui^ the twu doctrines Pdt^a 
was a realist who beheved in the reality of die elements and deraedro 
reality of motion but not of muluphaty, while the unknown audwr 
of the other doctnne was probably an idealist who beheved m tire 



of muIuphaty as well. 

(407) To return to the problem we were discussing, we find 
to this theory that motton or cliange and hence tune ^ 
unreal. If so, lempotal epithets like sas^- 
(non-etemal) could not be predicated of a ^rld m which time 
unreal Hence they put forward the theoiy HI (d)- 

(408) The theory appears to be a product of 

ima^ation or mystic expenence. Dr Basham has suggested that tte 
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doctrine of avkaUta-td^atvam is a corollary of the niyativSdin's 
thesis that time is unreal, from which it follows that motion and change 
are unreal; he has seen a smulanty with ‘the system of Parmenides’ 
{pp. at., p. 236). We agree trith this last observation, but we think tiiat 
the simplest explanation is to regard it as a corollary of the most widely 
accepted premiss at tius time, namely that ‘being was real’. From tills it 
follows that being is changeless and therefore what appears to change 
or move must be unreal. The world of appearance, wfai^ is a world of 
motion and change is therefore unreal, so that frcun the ultimate point 
of view notiling moves or changes. 

(409) The commentator Dhammapila gives a different oqfilanaaon of 
ni (d): ‘The proposition “neva sassato nasassato . . represents the 
theory of the Sceptic. They see the defects m the theory of the Etemal- 
ists and the Non'etemalists and adopt tius scqitical view’ (n'eva 
sassato n’asassato ti iimna amaravikkhepavado dassito. Te hi sassata- 
vlde ca asassata^de ca dosam disva ‘n’eva sassato nasassato atta ca 
Iciko ca’tt vikkhepam karonta vicaranti, UdA. 344). We have already 
seen why this fcmd of explanation of the Scepticfs pomt of view is un* 
saus&ctory (v. supra, 391). 

(410) The feet that die propositions constituting IV (a)-(d) concerning 
the cause of the expenence of pleasure and pain, tiie sciul and the worid 
were vexed questions which were bemg debated at this tim^ finds 
mdependent confirmation from the Upamsads and the Jam texts. The 
SvetaSvataia Upanisad represents the brahmavadins (brahmai^dinah, 
x.i), presumabty m the brahmodyas (v. supra, tj/S) holdmgdisputeswith 
r^ard to die foUowmg questions, (1) kim Imranam, what is tile caus^ 
(u) kutah sma ]atSh, whence are we bom, (lii) pi^ina kena, wherel^ 
do we live, (iv) kva ca samprausthSh, on what are we established, (v) 
adhisthitih kena sukhetaresu vartSmahe, ruled by what do we dwell in 
pleasure and pain (suldietaresu = sukhadukkhesu, Sankara). It may be 
noted that problems (i>-(iv) concern the ultimate cause of thingg, i.e, 
of the world and die soul, and (v) the cause of the experiences 
of pleasure and pain. The confirmation from the Jain has 
already been noticed (v. surpa, zii) and would be evident from the 
sequel. 

(41 0 We do not propose to make a detailed study of the numerous 
theories mentioned m the Buddhist and Jam texts, which have to be 
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included under IV, since considerations of space ibd}id us from doing 
so. We shall confine ourselves to making a few observauons 

(412) Proposition IV (b), for instance, is identified vnth vanous 
schools by the commentator as follows* *It means diat ihe soid and the 
world ate made or created by another, i e; by I^vara, Puiusa, PrajSjnti, 
Time or Prakrti’ (atthato parena Issarena Punsena Pajapatoia 
va kilena v 3 pakatiyS v 3 atta ca loko ca nimmito ti atiho, UdA. 345). 
Let us confine ourselves only to the first theory. 


(413) Issara- in the sense of God as the creator is known in the 
Nifcayas. At D. III.28, the theory diat the on^n of the universe is to 
be traced to creation by Issara is mennoned as a iheoiy put forward 
by one of the current schools of thouf^t (santi eke samanabrahmana 
Ts sarabittam . . . aggannam pafiffapenu, 1 e. there are some recluses 
and brahmins who propose the theory ^t the ongin of the world is 
(to be traced to) creation on die part of Issara). Elsewhere we find 
that ‘pleasure and pain may he due to creation by Issara (= Skr. 
Ifvara)’ stated as one of the current dieones (satta IssaranimnBmhem 
sukhadukkham patisamvedenti, M. H 222, A 1 . 273 )* 
dvatara Upamsad we find that Rvara, vdio is the 'highest God 
gods’ ^dvarinim paramam maheiwuam, 6.7) is consider^ w ul- 
timate ‘cause’ (karanam, 6 9). In die Jam texts, die theory diat Isvm 
is the cause of the world (loe), souls 0»va-) as well as of pleasure mu 
pain (suhadukkha-) is expressly stated; Isarera kade loS .. Jiva- 
jivasamautte suhadukkha samanni^ i a the world has been createu y 
Rvara . . . endowed with souls and non-souls, plwure and pam, M 
r.i.3.fi) Here Sllaitka menUons the argument from desi^w 
argument put forward by the Theists The argummt ^ ^ 

SilSnka takes as its major premiss the propMiUon . 

chacactenzed by design is seen to be precede by ® ® 

(yadyatsamstMnavifcsavattattadbuddhmiathara(na)p ’ J ^ 

Vd. I, fol. 4* on Su. X.1.3 <5>, the things in the 
characterized by design and (considenng *e 
‘the author of the whole umverse cannot be ° 
must be Rvara himself CyJca 

yapuniso na bhavaii^sIviSvara m, foe. ')* empmed 

ment with a metaphysical condusmn, an jfjtetialists 

fectstotransrandentreabtywhld,dmp^u^«t^^^ 

sipn, 94). There is no direct evidence tnat me 
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to the Pah Nikayas, but the argument from evil gainst the possibility 
of a creator (y. infia, 698), -which is an extension of the argument 
from design, showing that if God exists evil must be part of die 
design, may ha-ve been intended to coimter an argument of the above 
sort. 


(414) Proposition IV (c) is explained m the Corny, as the dieory that 
holds that both God as -well as oneself are causal frctors in the genesis , 
of the expenences of pleasure and pam: ‘It is the behef of some that 
God, etc., in creating the soul and the world do not create entirely of 
then own accord but take mto consideration the good and evil of 
eadi being (considered as) a co-operative cause and thus the soul and 
the world is self-caused and caused by another' (yasma attanaii ca 
lokan ca mmminanta Issaradayo na kevalaip sayam eva ninuninanti, 
atha kho tesam tesam sattanam dhamm’adhamminam sahakSnkaranaiii 
labhitira’va tasma sayam kato ca parakato ca attS ca loko ca ti ekac- 

find traces of this theory in the Sveta- 
ara here is in general the one primary 
While God remains the creator, eadi 
person assumes various forms according to his deeds (karmanugany . 
anukramena dehi sthanesu riipSny abhi samprapadyate, 5.11). Thus 
karma- is also a causal frctor in ad^aon to ISviua. 


canam laddhi, UdA. 345). We 
£vatara Upanisad although l&v 
and sole cause of all thmgs. 


(415) It is necessary to understand what is meant by adhiccasamup- 
pannam m proposition IV (d), if we are to identify any of the schools 
which put forward this thesis As we have shown (v. infiag 763) it 
seemed to have been onguially coined to denote die conc^t of 
yadrocha which means ‘chance’ or ‘fortuitous carcumstance’ in sense 
covalent to sangati or ‘what happens to come togedier’. Thus, it 
^oted a casual occurrence as opposed to a causal occurrence. But 
before long it seemed to have been extended to denote any non- 
causal occurrence, which -was non-causal m the sense of bemg opposed 
occurrence (pancca-samuppanna-) as understood in 
ouddhisim In this latter sense it -was apparendy equated -with ahetu- 
appacca;^ (A. 1.173). Thus, in tha sense it came to denote both the 
n^nvada-, which is a Stnct Determimsm as -well as yadrccha-vada- 
a IB opposite or Iddetermimsm. While the usage within the 
JNikayas supj^ this eiqilananon, it also has the sanction of the com- 
i^^r Wiammpala who says: ‘Adhiccasamuppanna- means 
ansen by chance j it is called the dieory of fortuitous originarinn as 
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(events) anse -without any cause. Therefore (tena) even the ahetuLa- 
-vada- IS to be included in it* (adhicca-samuppano tLyudueh^ samup- 
panno, kena a Iraranena vin 3 uppanno ti a dhiceasamu p pnnavSfln 
dassito. Tena ahetukavado pi sangahito hoti, UdA. 34^. We have 
discussed some of these theories and the kmd of reasoning they 
employed in the second chapter (y. supra, 198-210). 


( 41(0 We ha-ve discussed above the theories which were said to have 
been actually debated at this tune. We may observe that they represent 
a wider vanety of schools than envisaged by dasses (b), (d), (e) and 
(f) of our hst (v. supra, 317) We have been able to identify many of 
ihe schools in which these theones -were held, but it would have been 
noticed that the kinds of reasoning employed by diese dieonsts -were 
many and various. It is necessary to distinguish between (a) he kind 
of consideration which led to the construction of the theoiy fiom (b) 
the reasons employed m the defence of die theory against their 
opponents* criticisms. In so far as reason played a part in (a), we may 
observe that some theones (v. supra, 379, 387, 389, 408, 413, 4 ^ 5 ) 
were the product of pure reasomng, while m the case of others reason- 
ing played only a minor rdle. These latter are dassiliable into those in 
which reasoning is employed on the alleged data of extrasensory 
pcrccpuon (v. supra, 383, 384, 393 ) ^ those in which reasoning is 
based on premisses den-ved &om report (v. siqira, 382) In a^ 
Buddhaghosa’s hst of difeent kinds o£‘reasoners’ (takkO prora uselul 
m classifying the above theonsts. This is what he says* are 
four types of reasonersj one 'who reasons on a premiss o 
tradition (or report), one who reasons on a premiss toe on 
cogmuon, one who reasons on a premiss based on jhanic 
and the pure reasoner. In this connectton, he who hears su 
ment as “there was a king named Vessan^*' and a^es cm 4e 
of It that "if Vessantara is identical with the^lted * 

soul IS eternal*’ and acx^pts this theory IS one who re^onsona^ 

based on tradition (auussunko). One who remembem one or ^ 
(prior) births and aiies thatsmceit^he “ Aey« 

m such and such a place, therefore the soul He 

reasons on a premiss based on retroco^OT 50ul ^ 

who, because of his jhamc past and it will be so 

happy in the present, it must have been s P « . gn m- 
m the future and accepts the theoiy (that ‘ (suM<tidiJcdo) 

tuitiomst reasoner (f6M?te*fafo). But a pure reason ( 
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is one who accepts dus theory on pure reasoning of the form if p is 
true, q is true or if p is true, q is not true’.* 

(417) "While we do not meet with any instance of the use of the word 
takkika- to mean ‘sophists’ or ‘casmsts’ (vitandavidi) in the Pali 
Canon, there is some reason to suggest that the word is used in the 
above sense of ‘reasoners’. We have to draw our conclusions from the 
suggested meaning of the word takktha- in its only occurrence at 
Ud. 73- evam obhasitam eva ntthiyanaip yava sammasambuddha loke 
n’uppayanu, na takhka su]]hanti na c'api savaka, dudditlh! na 
dukldia pamuccare u, i.e. so long as the perfecdy enli^tened ones do 
not arise m the world, neither the takkikas nor the disciples would 
attain salvation; holding false theones (dud<£rt^, they would not be 
rdeased from suffetmg. This passage occurs m the general context 
of debates and controversies which are the subject of discussion con- 
tmuously from pp. <S(f-72 and in which all die debated theones that we 
discussed are mentioned (pp 66-70). The other due that the passage 
gives IS the obvious reference of takkika- to the Atthiyas (v. titdii- 
yai^) and m the general ccmtext of the passage we note that titthiya 
is used m reference to 'the recluses, brahmins and/or wandering 
ascencs’, who held the vanous philosophical theories and debated 
them: sambahulS vasiautthiya samanabrahmana panbb3]aka . . . 
nana<i«i»4^ Ud., 66 7. 


(418) It may be argued that takkika- here means 'quibbler' on the 
^ound diat the suffix -ka has a derogatory connotation (cp. samanajfr^ 
D. I.9o> pandita^ bahussutaln, tevipa/la, D. L107). But it may be 
noted that this same suffix is often added with hardly ai^ change of 
meaning (cp. kanta- = thorn, Miln. 351 and kantaka, Sn. 845, manca, 
® maRcaia, S. Liai). The feet that it was necessary to add 

^ afc ku- in front to give a leaUy derogatory meaning to the word 
^ fekika-, s.v. Moiuer-WiUiams, Sansknt En^h Dicuonary) m 
shows that die word by itself did not necessanly have such a 
meanmg. We may also note that takkika in the diove passage are 

‘ Tatdia cotu^WAo wife, anussunko jlnssaro lablfi suddbatakkiko n Tatdia 
*'hosi’ n sutvi, tena hi ‘yaii Vessaniato’ va Bl^- 

labvossmri^ ^**^ 3 ^*? ***hun ganteti, ayam onujximio nama Dvensso 
Wiam ero pubfae asukasnaip clma ahosup, tasnfi sassato ana’ ti 
Yo pana llbhitgya, ’yatte me Warn attS suldato 
P* ”»"• 'n lakkayin^ ditthim ganhSn, ayam 

era pana eanl^ ’** takkamatten’ 

™ pana ganhanto suddka^uAhha nSma, DA I loS, 107 
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discussed on a level tndi die sivaka ‘the disaples of the Buddha’ and 
that the attitude to the takkl in the Sandaka Sutta (v. M. L520) is a 
comparatively &vourab]e one, since they are dassifi^ not among the 
upholders of ialse religions but of rehgions 'which are unsatisiactoiy 
or unconsoling. In the light of the above evidence it seems reasonable 
to suggest as against Vidyabhusana and Keith, et al, diat talduka is 
used here to mean 'reasoners* or ‘debaters’ m general and not for a 
narrow class of quibblers or sophists. 

(419) Whatever the meaning of talduka- in the above context the 
term takki is quite clearly used of a ‘rationalist’ in the sense of a ‘pure 
reasoner' (suddha-takkika) who constructed a metaphysical iheoiy on 
the basis of reasomng. In this sense takki and wmamn (mvesngator, 
speculator) go togedier. There are four such dieones mennoned in the 
BrahmaiSla Sutta, as being the product of such lauonal specuhnon 
We may examine them to see the land of reasoning on whidi diqr are 
based. 


(420) The first is described as follows: ‘Herem a certain recluse or 
brahmm is a reasoner and speculator. By the exercise of reason and 
speculauve mquiry, he araves at the foUowmg self-evident (con- 
clusion); the soul and the world are eternal, mdependenlisteadfest as 

mountain peaks and as firm as pillars — ^tbese beings transmigrate 
fere on, die and are reborn and east for ever and for era. 

(421) Oldenbeig saw in this passage the Sankhya dualism of ^ 
eternal punisa and prakrti and notmg the feet diat p^sa is 
kiirasrha in Sankhya held that this was an aiexact 

Sankhya. Thomas, half-heartedly Mowing 01denbei& sa^, adve^ 

to the inaccuracy of die desenpnon that this passage ( 
another of the same ^e) ‘speakCs) of doctrmes that ^Lfcatastha 

without being understood’.^Smee Sankhya apphesthejpi^^®^ 

only to the p^sa> it is admitted that dus « 


essentials of Sankhya thought We wouio 

Oldenberg and Thomas that this is not a reference to Sankliya pm 

sophy at ^ 

‘Idha . efcacco samano ^ e, 

pan^ihataip vanaipsanucant^ « sattS sandbavanu saijisaranti 

late ca va«,ho kOtaRho asikapteyittfeto, « « ^ 
cavanb upapaRann, atdu tveva sassan-saraan , ^ 

* fftstoty of Siufd^ut Thui^tg p 77 
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(422) The description exacdy fits the account gven of Pakudha’s 
philosophy at D. I. 5 < 5 . The epithets vanjha-, kutattha- and esikatf- 
hSyitiktta- qualify the soul (atta-) and the world (toko) in the accounts 
given of die othu three Etemahst dbeories as -well (v. D. L14, 15, id) 
but the only theory -whidi we know independently to be a product of 
reasoning and in which die soul (jive = atta) as well as the categories 
diat compnse the world are described with the same set of epithets, 
is diat of Pakudha Eaoayana. 

(423) Now, Jacoln had observed the parallel to Pakudha Kaccayana’s 
philosophy m the lyacchatthavada (= Skr. atma-lastha-vada) men- 
tioned m the Sutrakitanga. Of this, he says: ‘This seems to have been 
a primitive or a poptdar fiarm of the philosophy which we now know 
under the name of Vaiseshika. To this sdiool of philosophy we must 
perhaps assign Pakudha KaccSyana of Buddhist record* (SBE., Vol. 45, 
p. xnv). Jacobi does not gnre any reasons for diese identifications but 
judgmg firom what he says he seems to have been strudc. by the 
pluiabsnc realism, which is a feature common of the philosophies of 
Variesika, Pakud^ Kaccayana and the Atmasasthavada. 

(424) The Atmaiasdiavada asserts the reahty of the five material 
elements and the soul, each regarded as a permanent substance: sann 
panca-maha-bbhuj^ iham^esi aiu^ ayacchattho puno ahu, loge 
ya sisae (Su, 1,1.1,15), herem it is asserted by some that there are 
five great dements, fimher they say diat the soul is die sixth (sub- 
stance) and that the soul and ie world are eternal. The statement^ 
ayi loge ya sasae (= Skr atn^ loka£ca SiSvatah) whidi is equivalent 
to Pah, atta loko ca sassato (cp. sassato atta ca kdco ca, D. Lifi) makes 
It qmte erident diat this was one of the dieories, which held that the 
soul and the world were eternal 

(425) The other passage from the Sutiakrtanga idiidi we have 
already quoted (v. suproj tad) m discussing the theory of metaphysical 
matenahsm, whidi is a^ promul^ted m it^ tells us one of the pre- 
sses on which the reasoning of diis school was based. That it is 
idmtical tridi die theory described at Su. 1.1.1.15 cannot be doubted 
whra we note the identity of the description; iccete paSiccamAabb- 

animnuya auuninavita akada no kittima no ka^ag^ angr ^a 
®iihan 5 avanjlm apuiohita satanta sSsata Syaechattia, pu^ ege evam 
natdii vinaso asato natdii sambhavo. 

^ IS a difference between this theory and diat 

ot ^Pakudha Kaccayana, since the latter ^eaks of the ‘soul as the 
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sevendj (substance)’ (jiva-sattame, D. I whereas the former speafa 

of the ‘soul as the sixth (substance)’ (attna-iastha-). The Metence a 
due to the &ct diat the Buddhist version does not mention akiih- 
(corresponding to Sgase paScame mahabbhute^ SS 2x.io— SfiR, 
2.1 2z) though it menuons die other four elements in the same order 
as the Jain version, at the same tune it mentions sokha- and dukkha' 
as substances (kSya-), wbdi are omitted m the Jam account probab^ 
because they play a diilerent rdle to that of die other substances 
(y. mfrai and are therefore not on the same fboung But these differ' 
ences do not touch the core of the doctrine The dose simdaniy or 
identity of die two theones is seen from the identity of the descriptions 
of die material ele m e n ts and the soul in die two accounts. Pdcudha 
KaocSyana's substances (kaya) are described widi the ^thets aiotS 
(not made), amnututd (not created) and anmmStS (not caused to be 
created, ‘ i.e. not indirertly created). The same epithets qualify die 
material elements and the soul m the Jam version, viz. oiodz (= P 
akata), ammmyS (= P. animimta), aiammSvttS (= P. animmapit^. 
There is however an apparent difference whidi we have already di^ 
cussed (v. supra, 40<S), when die Buddhist version says that die sub- 
stances were yailjha- whereas the Jain version says that that thqr were 
avtSjha-, but there is no contradicnon since vtMjha- is h^ usm m 
the sense of ‘barren’* meaning ’unproductive’ or ‘mdqiendenf 
corresponding to satanta (*= Skr. sva-tantrah) m die 
whereas avdhha- in the latter means ‘not void’ or real , die BuWlatt 
account too makes it quite clear that the elements were 
permament substances. 

(427) The metaphysics of Vadesika bears a general smulanty w ^ 
Jhtosopfaical o^dook of the above dieory The *‘tonustre P^ 
Sf VaJiika posits the real and “dependent^stence ^ 
^tman) as well as the five element^ of 
substances* as m die above theory. Obvioiw ohilosophy,' 

exisli such as the feet that die Vaidesika is a Knyavada philosopliy, 

> The Jain paiaJlel (anunnflvi^ and the Corny (anunmafi a ani "P ' 
DA I x< 57 ^ support dits trandation 'tfiev its ianen 

e u^Jmducuve, Dr Basham says 

this out, V SBE., Vol 45, P 
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which posits the existence of more substances and categories ihm are 
envisaged m the above theory. It is therefore difficult to say whether 
dus vras a proto-Variesika theory or the nucleus from which the latw 
Vaifcsika theory emerged, but it is necessary to observe that the 
siirulanty seems to extend to anotiiCT important feature of the two 
plidn^np^iw- The Cataka SamhitS, whtdi as we have seen, appears to 
have preserved an earlier lo^cal terminology ihan that of the Nyaya 
tradition (v. atpra, 323), seems also to have preserved an earUer 
defimtion of two central concepts in the philosophy of Vaiiesika, 
sanmya- and vifesa-:* 

sarvada sarvabhSvanSm sSminyam viddhiltaranam 
hrasahetur vifesaf ca piavrttir ubhayasya tu, 
i.e. sSmanya is the cause of the increase and vtiesa the cause of dechne 
of all events at all tunes and there is a continuity of both. This is 
certainly different from die meamngs of ‘universals^ and ‘particulariQf’ 
attached to these concepts in orthodox Vaifestka and shows at least 
what changes this plulosophy underwent before assummg its present 
shape. Now Keith had noticed a correspondence between the six 
elements of Pakudha Kaccayana and the six fectors of Empedocles,* 
which means that sukha- (pleasure) and dukkhar- (pam) are comparable 
to Empedocles’ principles of Harmony and Strife. Whedier they plajred 
a rimilar r 61 e m the philosophy of Pakudha Kaccayana, it is difficult 
to say in the absence of poriuve evidence, but the feet that tbqr were 
not mentioned in the Sutrakrtanga account nor m some of the later 
A]iv]ka accounts* which were aware of them, possibly mdicates that 
they played a diffident idle m his theory from that of the other 
elements, perhaps, analogous to the role of samSnya and viiesa m the 
protO'Varie^ika philosophy, as found in the Caiaka Saiphita. 

(428) The philosophy of Pakudha Kaccayana seems to be a perfect 
product of a prion reasoiung and we have already shown die steps of 
dns reasomng m discussmg the genesis of this philosophy, without 
die concept of the soul (v. supra, izS). The presence of the conc^t 
of the sold mdees no difference to the aigument and we need not 
repeat this here. It is important to reiterate that two premisses seem to 
have been accepted as self-evident, (1) that what is distmguidiable has 

‘ V, i.t 43; Ptasad, History of ladtan Eputtmobgy, p. 123, where the refeienoe 
IS wtonj^ given as Satira, 1 43, whereas the verse occuts in SfitrastlSna, 1^13. 

’ Keidi, Rtligton and Phthso^ of At Vtias, HOS., Vol 32, p 6ix. 

*Bashatn,e^ *VjP 91. 
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a separate reality — a basic assumption or premiss of the Vaijesika 
philosophy,' and (ii) that being cannot be destroyed nor come fiom 
non-bcmg. This latter premiss is actually stated at Su. 2.1 9 (=3 SBE, 
2.1.22), which gives an account of this philosophy and Pakudha seems 
to have made use of it in the same way in which Empedocles makes 
use of this same premiss, which he derived from Parmenides ' From 
these premisses it follows in a few self-evident steps that there must he 
discrete independent substances (the matenal substances and the soiilX 
uncreated and indestructible Being independent (Ard Mag. satanta, 
P. vahjh j) substances, they do not affect each other (na arihamaSiiam 
vyabSdhenli, Itt. do not obstruct each other, loe ett.) and Keith is 
certainly mistaken in talking about their ‘interaction’ (be. nr.). 


(^29) This theory wliidi is said to be a 'product of (lanonal) thiiikmg 
and (metaphysical) speculation’ (takka-pariyShatam vimamsanucan- 
tam, loc. cit ) is also said to be sayam-patthhSnam, which we have 
rendered as ‘self-evident* and which has been translated by Prof 
Rliys Davids as ‘conclusion of his own’ (SBB , Vol II, 29) The 
Corny, explains tins as ‘what has become merely evident to him 
(attani! patibhanamattasan/itam, DA IiotS), Pati-bhad{Skr prau+ 
V bha, to appear)* means ‘to appear, to be evident to be belw ones 
mind, to occur to one, to be clear’ (s.v. PTS Dicoonary) md 
patibhanam would therefore mean ‘what appears clearly and dismc^ 
before oneself*, whidi is the same as ‘self-evident*. This, coup wi 
f the fact that *sato natthi vinaso, asato natthi sambhavo is an api^ 
premiss and the conclusion was evidently reached by ajmon reasora 
‘self-evident’ here almost has the connotation of laiown a pnon. 
There is however no evidence tliat the distmcnon 
reasoning and empirical reasoning was lecogmzed m 
aldiou^ there appears to be a distinction betvreen 
which roughly corresponds condude 

and empirical leasomng (v. mfra, 757 f ) we inay ^tion 

that sayam-patibhanam here has at least a psydiological coiuiora 

of ‘self-evident*, if not a logical connotation. 

' The very word VaiSejika is formed from vi&?a- which mean* difference. 

die central concept of Vai&jika philosophy .panneiudes 1»J 

» Stace, A Crtncal Htstmy 0 / Gntk PMesopkfiV > ngnsformatK® 
mgSt whatever rs, remains alwi^ d» T^dt^ " 
bei^ possible Empedocles here too foUows Parmenides. . 

>Cp Pamtr if Controvert, pp 37 ® »• 
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(430) The thesis of the second theoiy which is said to be a product 
^ reason and speculanon and which is introduced in identical language 
to that of the fitst, is as follows: ‘That which is called the eye, the ear, 
smell, taste and touch is a self which is impermanent, unstable, not 
eternal and subject to change. But diat which is called thought, mind 
or consciousness is a soul wluch is permanent, steadfast, eternal and 
not subject to change, it abides for ever and ever*.* Thomas following 
Oldenberg considers this passage too as an account of Sankhya. But 
he considers it an inexact account, since according to Sankl^ ‘not 
only the five senses but also the group to which rmnd belongs, stands 
on the side of material nature’ (op. cit., p. 77). The Corny, says that it 
IS the argument of one who holds that the sense-organs are des- 
tmcbble but that the mind is indestructible: ‘He sees the dissolution of 
the eye, etc But since thou^ts cease no sooner the antecedent states 
have given nse to the consecpient states, he fails to observe the more 
rapid dissoluucm of the mind. Not seemg that, he beheves that just as 
much as birds leave one tree and hide m another, so when this per- 
sonahty breaks up, die mmd goes elsewhere’.* 


(43*) We may dismiss die identification with the Sankhya theory 
altogether for diere is no similarity or pomt of comparison between 
the two at all. The theory on be partly traced to one of the many 
Up^adic theones about the atman. At Brh. 5.6.1, the person con- 
sisting of die mind is said to be the supreme reality: mtmomayo 'yam 
pnrusak . . . sa esa sarvasyeivatah, i e. this person ccmsisung of the 
mmd ... IS the lord of alL In the same secuon, it is said that when a 
person departs from this world at death he goes to a world where he 
dy^ (as a person) eternally: yada vai puniso 'smallokatpram . . . sa 
okam apcchaty a£okam ahimam, tasmmt vasau iSSva^ samSh, i.e. 
when dus person departs from ^s world ... he goes to a world 
where there is no heat or cold and there abides for ever, 5.10.1. We 
may compare the use here of iSivadh satnSh with sassaAsamam in the 


ti Pi Opi^finan n pipvhati pikt^ 

P^ayaiji ats anuxo addhuvo asassato vipannamadhammo Yan ca Wu> idaip 
nnno-. ^ Hiano tt v5 vilinanan ti c* ayaqi atta nicco dhuvo sassato 

"wjwnnaiiadhan^ sassatisamam tath’eva {hassafi n, D In. 

caWchaAnam bhedaip passab Ottam pana yasnd punmam punmaip 
paocdumassa paccayam datva’ va nirujjhati, tasnS cdckhadthaip 
sdoinS *** hhedaip na passan. So lam apassanto yatha nama 

Bvaip lUKknajp lahitc^ annasmitn xutivante. evam eva imatimim attaKliawH 


jahitcS annasmiip niRyante, evam eva imasmup attabhave 
”0. ., DA. 1 114 
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PaK version. Unfortunatdy, we are aot given the reasoning hehind this 
view, which IS often the case with Upanisadic theones. Bnddha^iosa’s 
analogy of the bird (compared to the soul) and the tree is found in the 
Upaiusads (Ptaina 4.7; Svet 4.^) but not in the context that he 
suggests. The aigument based on observation riiat the person can exist 
without die sense-oigans but not widiout prana or the hfe-bieadi 
(identified with the 'intelligential self m the Kaufltaki Upanisad') is 
often mentioned (Bih. 1.3.1-7, 1.7-13) but in these context^ manas 
(mind) IS treated as one of the sense-oigans. We have not b^ suo 
cessful in tracing die aigument in pre-Buddhisuc thou^b Ihe 
argument possibly was that sense-organs bemg matenal were des- 
tructible while the tnmd being immaterial was indestrucuble and that 
wliat was indestructible was immortal, but dus is pure surmise. 


(43a) The next thesis based on reasonmg and speculanon and intro- 
duced m identical language as the first reads as follows 'This world is 
neidier fimte nor infinite Those reduses and brahmins who say that 
the world is finite and sphencal are wrong Tliose reduses and brdi- 
mins who say the world is infinite and without lumt are also wron^ 
And so are the reduses and brahmins who say that die world is bofli 
fimte and mfimte’.* The Corny, is unhdpfiil and it is difficult to see 
what the reasoning of dus school could have been We would tenta- 
tively suggest diat it could be die view of the sdiool whidi hdd the 
doctnne of ancahtamiyatvam (v. supra, 402-8) and which, probably on 
die basis of a priori arguments, provrf the unieabty of mulupbaty, 
motion and of die world. Accoring to dus theory if the world was 
unreal (van)ha), then space was unreal and di^ore the qatid 
epithets ‘fimte’ or ‘infimte* could not be predicated of ib So die wotld 
IS 'neither fimte nor infimte' and the three other logical alt^tives 
based on the conception that space was real are proved to be felse. 


(433) The next rational thesis »: The soul and the world 
causal in ongm' (adhicca-samuppanno att§ ca loko ca, D La?) 

Rhys Davids translates the phrase as ‘fortuitous in ongm but as we 


* This IS the mam theme of dus Upani;ad, v . piSM sim 3 

'I am the hieatfamg spin^ die inielhgeoeal (Huro^ The Thrum 

^^^wIotoantai«iiapan5nanto 

■Afltava ayaip loko panvafumo’ n tesaiji musS Ye pi te 


wncivs ayaqx ^ivcc^uuiw u --r VVk m tfi saw 

Shatpsu 'Ananto ayaqi loko apaayanto’ n tesam pi mna * 1“ ^ 

brSlunang cvam ahaiipsB. 'AmavS ca aywp loko ananto cS ntesaippi 


D. X 23, 24 
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have shown (v. supra, 4^51 v- *«/«> wliatever the original etymo- 
logild of the word, we find diat in usage it referred to either 

(a) a purely Detemumstic theory or (b) a purely Indeterministic 
theory^ If it was the former, it could be identified with die niyao- 
vadin’s thesis, whidi as we have shown (v. supra, 199) was a product 
of a priori reasoning, the Corny, eiqjlains adhiccasamuppanna- as 'non- 
causal m ongm’ (akarana-samuppannam, DA- 1.1 18) and this may very 
well imply the niyativada-, which has been called the ahetuka-vada (the 
non-causal theory, v. supra, 415) m the Nikayas. 

(434) The above four theories ate the only four which are stated in 
die NikSyas to be exclusively the product of takka- (q). takka- 
pan^hatam) and according to the Corny, those who constructed these 
theories would have to be classified as suddha-takkika or pure 
leasoneis’. There are, however, a few theories mentioned in die 
Pancattaya Sutta of die Majjhima Nikaya, which according to the 
commentary are a product of various kmds of reasoning (v. supra, 416) 
indudmg pure reasomng. Thus the theory that ‘die soul and the world 
were extremely happy* (ekanta-sukhi atta ca loko ca, M. 11.233) m our 
pre-existent state* is said to be a theory that can have one of diree 
episteimc origins* 'This theory may anse as that of the mystic (who 
reasons on the data of his experiences), the person who remembers bis 
past births (and reasons on this basis) and the (pure) reasoner. In the 
case of the mystic, die theory anses as a result of his recalhng by means 
of his retcocogmtive knowledge his (past) life in a ksatnya femily as 
extremely happy, similarly m the case of the person remembering his 
prior births, who experiences happmess m dus hfe and recalls that his 
soul was in the same state in the previous seven lives. In die case of the 
^nire) reasoner, it anses as a residt of his expenenang happmess in this 
life and arguii^ that he was identically the same in die past* .* o 

(43s) We are now in a position to see that the term takka- meant inT 
die Pall Nikayas eidier (1) the kind of reasonmg with which die 
dieones, which were debated at this time, were defended or cnticized, 
even if they may not have been in ongm products of reasonmg at all, or 

* Note that Ais theoty is a pubhan&niditthi, ‘a theory relating to the pnor 
e>id(ie pte^astence)’, M 1 133. 

Ayam labhi-jatissara-taldchiaiii vasena uppajjati ^bino hi pubbem- 
^saSanena kfaatoyakule ekantasnkham eva attano JStim anussaiantassa evam 
dittu nppajiati, taiha jatissaiassa paccuppannard sukbam anubhavato afiSsu 
^atlBsu ]attsa tadisam eva attabMvam anussaiantassa, takkusa pana idha snkhasa- 
wsngmo afite p’ahaia evam eva ahosin U takken’eva uppagjaU, MA. 
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tteteasoning is no guarantee of truth in Ae same way in whij (as it 
was said) what was accepted on the best authority may be felse (v. 
supra, 279). 

(437) The next ground for accepting a proposition whidi is sad to be 
unsatisfactory is tu^aktoi (v. st^ra, 314). There are two senses of na^- 
with an epistemolopcal import which were probably cu^ent at this 
time. One is the sense of ‘standpoint’ as found m die school of toe 
TrairaSika Ajtvikas and the Jams (v. supra^ 218, 228), while the omer 
was Ae sense of ‘inference*. The former sense is not met with else- 
where m the Canon, while toe latter is viewed with favour. Thus at 
S. n.s8 and Vbh. 329 (v. infia, 758) it is not all considered illegitimate 
or unsatis&ctory in any way to infer from an observed present causal 
occurrence that it would have hdd true m toe past and would hold 
true m the future. In one place m the Jatakas (IV.241) naya- is used for 
‘right inference’ (nayam nayau medhavi, i.e. toe wise man draws a 
nght inference) as opposed to anaya- for ‘wrong inference’* (anayam 
nayan duimnedho, 1 e. the fool draws a wrong inference). One there- 
fore wonders whetoer it is not preferable to render naya- here^ as 
‘standpoint’ or ‘point of view’ and translate n^rahetu as ‘because it is a 
standpomt or a point of view’, which is appropriate to die context. 
There is, however, a context in the same stratum as toe passage under 
discussion in which ‘nayena nayau’ is used for ‘mfers in dus manner 
where it is not dear whether the inference is legitimate or not. It is 
said that toe brahmin Todeyya ‘infers in this manner’ (imina n^ena 
Hen, A. n.i8o). Here toe mference seems to be toat from toe premisses 
p and q (v. infra) he mfers r. 

p — pandito raja Eleyyo, the kmg Eleyya is wise, 
q — (yasntii) . . . samano lUmaputto rahno Eleyyassa panditena pa^di- 
tataro, (smce) ... toe reduse Ramaputta is wiser than the wise kmg 
Eleyya. 

r — ^tasma, raja Eleyyo samane Ramaputte abhippasanno, therefore toe 
king Eleyya is exceedingly pleased with toe reduse RSmaputta. 

This instance is given to illustrate the general prinaple that ‘it is 
impossible ... for an evil person to recognize an evil person’ (atf- 
hanam ... yam asappunso asappunsam janeyya, he. err.) and it seems 

' T/ie Ctmy. {foe etc.) explains anayam neti as idiatanafp liaianan ti ganfaat^ 
le takes as a reason wlrat IS not a reason. 
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should not accept (anything as true) after reflecting on reasons' what is 
meant is rdlecting on reasons, not quits adequate for one to claim 
knowledge. 

(440) The next ground is that of ditthi-nijjhana-kkhanti translated as 
'reflection on and approval of some theory* (G.S. II.200). The Corny, 
suggests 'because it agrees widi our theory accepted after consideration 
and after bemg convinced of if (amhakaip mjjh^tva khamitva 
gahita-ditihi}^ saddhim sameti, AA. II.305). We have seen that 
khamati occurs with ditthi in the sense of ‘approving of* or ‘agreeing 
with’ some theory (e.g. sabbam me khamati, M. I.4P7, v. st^a, 333). 
But mijhanaip khamati occurs as a single phrase to describe the con- 
viction that dawns after thinking about a dieory (or the dhamma) and 
mteUigendy examining its meaning, viz. te tarn dhammam pariya- 
pumtva tesam dhammSnam pannaya atthamnaupapankkhanti, tesamte 
tlhammanam pafinaya attham anupapankkhatam na mjjhSnam khant- 
anu . . i.e. they leam a doctrine but do not mtelhgendy examine its 
meamng, and not mtelltgendy exaimmng its meaning they do not 
become convinced of it^ M. LZ33. positive use is also found: 
sutvi dhammam dharea, dhatanam dhammanam attham upapankkhati, 
atdiam upapankkhato dhamma ngjkSnam khamand dhamma m))ha- 
nakkhanuya sab chando jayab, i.e. having heard the doctnne he bears 
It m mind, and examines the meaning of doctnnes borne m mind; in 
examimng the meamng he becomes convinced of the doctnnes borne 
in mind and bdng convinced of its meamng there arises the desire (to 
live up to It). We may observe from these passages that mjjhanakk- 
i^ti occurs after intelligent considerabon of a theory is followed by 
me desire to act m accordance with it (cp. chando jayab . . . ussahab, 
OK, c« ). This imphes that mjjhanakkhanb means the 'convicbon diat 
^mts from dunking about a theory’ (nijjhana- = m -f- Vdh^ to 

^ u ' ‘ ' So the phrase 

tdu-mjjhana-kkhanbyS would mean ‘because one is convmced of 
would favour the meamng suggested by die Corny, 
tamer than the translator, e.g. one accepts that p is true because it 
^ees with a theory that one is convmced of. 

Pancattaya Sutta records sixteen theones, whidi are smd 
e^ accepted on subjective considerabons (saddhSya, out of fruth; 
out of one’s likes, authonty (anussava-, v. supra, 261-93) as 
takfc ^ labonal redecbon defined iove as ikara-panvi- 

and diphi-mjjhana-kkhanb). After enumerating the dieories it 
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says. ‘It IS impossible that one should have a perfect and dear personal 
Imowledge of these (theones) apart firom believing m diem out of 
faith, likes, authority, consideration of some reasons (akara-partvi- 
takka-) or conviction based on teflectmg on them (ditdu-nqihana- 
kkhanti). In the absence of a perfect and dear personal knovledge, 
even if these reduses and brahmins acquire a partial knowledge (&r 
danfy only a part of their knowledge) of diem, it would be an en^ 
tanglement (uj^ana-) of theirs' (. . . tesam vata aSSatr’eva saddlraya 
annatta ruaya ahnatra anussava annatia akSrapermta^rSSalca 
AfAirujjhSnd^AanayS paccattam yeva hanam bhavissan pansuddham 
pariyodatan d n’etam d^nam vijjati. Paccattam kho pana iSSne asad 
pansuddhe pariyodat^ yad api te bhonto samanabrSbmani tattha 
iiatiabhagamattam eva panyodapenti, tad apt tesam bhavatam sam- 
anabrahmanSnam upadanarn akkhayati, M. I.234). 


(442) It will be seen that one cannot hope to have perfect knowledge 
(Sana) of a proposition or theory by the consideration of some reasons 
for it (akara-panvitakka-) or by the conviction that dawns by merely 
reflecting on it (ditthi-mj)hana*kkhanti). Belief on Ae basis of Aese 
two lands of rational re^tion, is placed on Ac same footing on 
epistemological grounds as feith (saddha), auAonty (anussm'O or 
purely subjecave considerations like likes or dislikes (rua). Wehw 
already observed Aat in Ae Canid Sutta it -am said Aat^elive 
grounds of acceptance of a Aeory or proposition (viz sad^ ma, 
anussava-, akarapanvitakka-, Atthinqjhanakkbanti-) wot to 
a ‘twofold result m this hfe itself (ditthe’va dhamme dvi^a vipaJ^ 
M. 1.170, V. eupra , 278, 279) namely of turning out to be 
folse for ‘even Aat which is well reflected upon 
M. Lryi) or well Aought out (surajjhayitam,^ at) is . 

baseless, unfounded and fiJse, while Aat whidi is not w^^^ 
upon or no t wefl Aought may turn out to be true, feOTal an^t 

tan ca hob nttam tuccham rausa; no ce pi 
pi suniphayitam bon, tan ca hoti bhutam 

Themoral was that ‘aninteAgentpemMsafeguarfi^^^ 

come absolutely to Ae conclusion Aat P e« 

(vinnuna punsena nilam etAa ekamsena mtttto ^ 

saccam, nmgham aniian n, he. «r.) on any of Ae above grounds 
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ANALYSIS AND MEANING 


(443) Li this Qapter we propose to examine the nature of the analy- 
tic^ oudook, which is one of the features of the diought of the Pah 
Canon. It is to dus oudook that we have to trace the tendency towards 
classification, definition and the delunimtion of the meamng of mrms, 
which becomes very marked in the Abhidhamma Pitaka Earlier in the 
Nika3ras die analytical approach, combined with an empindsm, 
results ffl certain important insights and observations with r^rd to 
the meaning of propositions. 

(444) The cautious cnacal and analytical approach towards the study 
of die nature of things is undoubtedly an mheritance of Buddhism 
horn the mood of the age in whidi it takes its nse. The Materiahsts 
had discarded all that was hitherto taken on &ith or trust in the most 
hallowed of traditions and contrasted baseless belief with the know- 
ledge of what can be direcdy perceived and proved on the basis of 
perception. The Sceptics went a step further and demed die possi- 
bility of knowledge altogedier, in the fece of a medly of confiicdng 
dieories and probably doubted the evidence of the senses as wdl (v. 

^54)- Mi this could not hut have an impact on the elite of the 
the wSSapBrun, perhaps typified by a person like Payasi (v. 
njpra, 136 xvho toed to salvage what he could of the old bebe& 
widi the new methodology and critical oudook diou^ widi negative 
results. 

(44s) Since Buddhism tned to appeal to this intelligentsia (v. supra^ 
358), It could not afford to establish itself by dogmatic appeaU^ but 
had to idy on ranonal persuasion based on a critical oudook. The 
appeal to reason seems to have been quite common at this tune^ 
judging fay the feet that both the orthodox as well as their opponents 
tesotted to it. The Buddhist and Jam works, as we have seen (v. 

378®), mention many metaphysical theories bdongmg to 
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diverse schools of thought, orthodox and hetetodo:^ which vete 
raoonally constructed if not rationally defended against each other. 
The Maitrl Upanisad reinforces and condrins what we leam from the 
heterodox literature (v. ttiproy 77). It stresses the importance of basing 
our claims to knowledge on vahd means of knowledge. At the same 
ame it presents a picture of die atmosphere of confusion and con> 
troversy which was a product of the rational temper of die age. It 
mentions the ‘hindrances to loiowledge* (jhanopasar^, 7 8) present 
at this time when diere were those ‘who love to distract the bdevers 
in the Veda by the ju^lety of false arguments, comparisons and 
paralogisms’ (ye . . . vrdia tarfca-drstSnta-kuhakendrajalair vaidikesu 
panstfaatum icchanti, he. stt ). It warns Vedic students not to asso- 
aate with them (taih saha na samvase^ he. at) and laments diat ‘die 
world disturbed by false reasomng (At false comparisons and proofe) 
does not discern the difference between die wisdom of die Vedas and 
the rest of knowledge’ (. . . mithya-drstSnta-hetubhih bhramyan loko 
na janati veda-vidyantarantu yat^ loe. at.). 

(44(5) In die fece of a crmcal audience, diose who wished to propagate 
dieir doctrines, had to be critical themselves. It is not snrprismg 
therefore that the leader of the Jams recommends the important of 
‘analysis’ or ‘vibhajyavada’ (v si^a, ajj) » die eiqiosinon of dofr 
tnnes and the Buddha himself claims to be ‘an analyst and not {p 
dogmatist), who makes categorical assertions’ (vibh^javldo . . atom 
. . . naham . . . ekarasavado, M II.I 97 )- 


(447) What IS meant by this claim is dear from *e 
Buddha is asked for his opinion as to the tmth of die tro po- 
tions: ‘The householder succeeds m attaimng what is ^ 

good’ (gahattho arSdhako hod nayam dhammam l^lam, ^ 

'the monk does not succeed in attaimng what is n^t, ju a go 
(na pabbaiito aradhako hod nayam dhammam 
Bud^ says that one cannot a som* 

ekamsavado) as to the truth or felsuy of proposi . ^ 

I. d.. of fim rf abo« ^ 

the chaiactensdi^ micchS-padpanna- (of bad 

proposidon is fels^ but if the ti'Ssidon would be 

(i.e samma-padpanna-v ‘of good conducf), «« ^ 

Le (/be. «r b «npl>ed that there are certain proposidons 


« More lacanjples «e given in this Suta 
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It IS not possible to say whether they are true or ialse, without dealing 
up ambiguities and making certain qualifications and the Buddha is an 
analyst in so far as he analyses sudi proposidons and makes the 
requisite qualifications without asserting that they are cat^oncally 
true or fiilse. 

(448) Thisissimilar tofhoughnotidendcalwith the Jain point of view, 
wb^ advocates the atdtude of non-absolutism or andcintavada with 
regard to die truth-value of propositions. Proposidons accordmg to 
Jainism are true or &lse only in respect of certam standpomts or 
nayas (v. suproy 228) and not in any absolute or categoncal sense. This 
means that certam qualificadons have to be made or the naya (stand- 
pmnt) in respect of which the proposidon is asserted has to be specified 
before we can ascertam its truth or falsity. 

(449) While in the case of Jainism no proposition could in dieory be 
asserted to be categorically true or felse, irrespective of the standpoint 
from vducfa it was made, in Buddhism such categoncal assertions 
were considered possible in the case of some propositions. But the 
fact diat the Buddha did not make a categonc^ assertion as to die 
truth-value of some propositions (e.g. the avySkata-s or unanswered 
questions),* the truth of which was bemg hotly debated at this time 
(v. suproy 378) seemed to have earned him die reputation m certam 
aides of bemg one who did not make any categoncal assertions at 
all. The wandenng ascetic Pottfaapada says ‘we do not know of any 
categoncal doctnne preached by the reduse Gotama’ (na kho pana 
uuyam ki 3 a samanassa Gotamassa dcamsikam dhammam desitam ajan- 
Sma, D. L189) supporting this statement of his, by refemng to die fiict 
diat the Buddha has not categoncally declared that any of the avyakata- 
dieses were either true or folse. The Buddha in reply says, ‘I have 
tau^t and laid down doctnnes (of which it is possible to make) 
categorical (assertions) and I have taught and laid down doctnnes (of 
which It IS not possible to make) categoncal (assertions)’ (dcamsdS 
pi . . j mays dhamma desita pafifiatta, andkamsika pi . . . maya dhammS 

pafifiatta, D. I.191). The former are illustrated by the example 
of the four noble truths* and the latter by the avyakata-theses.* 

We are using this word to denote the ten unanswered questions considered 
as propositions in the indicative form (v supra, 378) 

^Mtame. . ekatpsildl dhamma desitS . . a ‘Idaip dukkhan U, etc D. 1 191. 

Katame . . andcaipsilul dhamndl desiti ‘Sassato loko’ ti va ... etc., 
ne at ’ 
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Prof. Rhys Davids translates ekamsika- here as ‘cenam’ (SBB, Vol 
Hi p. 25^ and anekamsika- as ‘uncertain’ (ihc err } but dns is a smedy 
incorrect rendering of ekamsika- and anekamsifca^ The PTS. Die- 
Qonary also supports dna translation; it explains dsainsika- as ’certain’ 
and anekamstka- as ‘uncertain, inde^te’ in refemiig to this context 
(j.y. ekamsika-). Lidefinite is certainly better than ‘uncenam* m 
bringing out the epistemological import of die n'ord, if it could nw3n 
a proposition of which ‘one cannot definitdy say that it is true or 
&Ise' not because of any uncertainty on the part of Ae knotnng stib;ect 
but on the very nature of the proposition itsdf (v. hfra, 477) In die 
contexts of ekamsa- (M. I.393) and dtamsa-vada- (M. U 197, A V. 
190) die word clearly means a categoncal assertion as opposed to a 
conditional assemon (viblrap-vadar) Here a condiuoi^ asseruon 
(vibhajja-vSda-) would be an andtamsa- (or anekamsika-) vada In 
Jamism die two classes comoded For according to die aneiSntavad% 
only condiaonal assemons (nore, vibha])avayam ca viySgareija, v. 
stqira, 233) were possible. The obvious siniilanty of the etymology 
and meanmg of two words, andcaipsika- and andanta- may also 
he noted. Anekaipsika = an + dc(a) -j- ans(a) -f- ika and anekania- 
« an -f dc(a) -f and whle arasa means ‘par^ comer or edge' 
(r.v. aipsa, PTS. Dicnonary) anta means ‘end or edge’. 

(450) But in Buddhism it is necessary to note diat udule not all pro- 
positions were andcamsika, those which werc^ fell mto at least two 
categones, (i) diose which after analysis (vibhajja-) could be Irnown 
to be true or ftdse (v. siq>a, 447), and (2) diose hke die avjrakata-dieses, 
which could not be thus ^own. Beside^ m the Pili Canon diM 
nodiing stnedy corre^ondmg to the naya-doctrme of die 
and die Jams, aldumgh the dieory of doidile trudi (v otfia, 615, 61 ) 
functions m a way essentially like die naya-dieoty. In Jauusm 
statements would be leladve (anaikinnka-) because of die relauviiy 
of die standpoints. In Buddhism one could not say of ^ no^wg'® 
cal statements (anekamstka-) that they were true or raise from 

' . ^ MaKivencilrnnS. 

standpomt or another. In 
x^ch It was considered 
iQining dieir trudi or felsi 
‘gahattho Sradhako hob 
is true ftom one pomt o: 

‘sammi-patipanno’ but is 
‘gabatdio’ IS qualified by 


lense we may say tms m , 

‘cessanr to analyse fiirdier before deter- 
, Thus we could say that the ptoposmot^ 
iram dhammaip kusalam’ (v. 

U namely if ‘gsJiattho’ is 

Ise from another pomt of view namdy it 

..^.M-natmaono’. But ui the case of tiw 
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avyakata-theses it was not possible to determine thar truth or 
hood even after analysis or from any point of view (however, v. tnfra, 
814). 

(451) So while the analytic approach appears to be partly ins|»red by 
the Jam pvatnple, it takes a difiercnt turn in Buddhism, when we 
consider the epistemology of the two systems. 

(452) The division of statements accordmg to their truth-value into 
die categorical and the non-categorical and the latter into the anals^sable 
and the non-analysable which seems to be implied by the contexts 
referred to above, is reflected in the analysis of questions which are 
said to be of four types. It is said that ‘a person is not a fit person to 
debate (or discuss with) if he, when asked a question does not cate- 
gorically explam a question which ou^t to be categorically explained, 
does not analytically explain a question whidi ought to be explained 
analytically, does not explain with a counter-question a question which 
oug^t to be explained with a counter-quesnon and does not set aside 
a question which ou^t to be set aside’,* In the same context a person 
who does die opposite is said to be a ‘fit person to debate widi’ (kaccho 
hon, /oc. cit). More generally it stated elsewhere that ‘there are these 
four kinds of explanations of questions’ (cattar’imani . . . panha- 
vySkaranani, A. 11 . 4 ^. The four ate as follows: 

(1) pailho ebcoTisa-'vyahtrcaCiyo, ue. a quesdon whidi ought to be 
explained categorically. 

(a) pahho pattpucchS-yySkaran^, i e. a question whidi ought to be 
replied wi^ a counter-quesuon. 

(3) panho Aqpat^, 1 e. a quesoon that should be set aside. 

(4) paiiho vMugja-^yySkaratuyo, i.e. a question which ou^t to be 
explamed analytically. 

(453) It may be noticed that the order m which these quesdons are 
menUoned is diflerent from that of the previous passage, but a verse 
diat fellows, which may possibly be earher dian the prose passage, 
preserves the order at A. I.197: 

ekzmsa-vacanam ekaffl vthhc^pMfaeanam param 
tatiyam pattpucch^yu catuttham pana ^iSpx/tf 

loe, ett. 

' SaiSyam . . . puggalo panJiam pnttho samSno dcaipsa-vySkaraniyaip paBbaqi 
va ekamsena v^karot], vibbajja-y^Ucaianryaip pafihaip na vibfaajja vyakaron, 
pappucdS-vySkaiapiyaqi panloip na patipucdbS v^kaioti, tfaapaniyaip paSliam 
na ^pen, evaip santayaip . . . puggalo akaccho hon, A. 1 197 
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(454) It IS possible diat the earliest division -was into (1) dcainsa- 
vyakaranlya-panha- and (2) anekamsa-vylkaia-myapa^a- corre- 
sponding to the two kinds of statements (ekamsika dhamma and 
anekamsika dhammS) mentioned at D. 1 191. Later, the latter class 
would have been subdivided mto the (a) vibhajja-vyakataiuya- and 
the (b) thapanlya-, corresponding to ^e two classes of statements 
that were not ekamsika- (v. supra, 450). Panpuccha-vyakaraniya ts, 
in iact^ a sub-class of vibhapa-vyakaranlya, as will be seen below. 


(455) Aldiough this dassiiication of questions is found in dieNiklyas, 
nowhere in die Pah Canon is there an attempt to explain and illustrate 
what IS meant by these four kinds of questions We have to seek these 
explanations m the Corny, to the Anguttara Nikaya (AA. n.308, 309), 
the Mihndapaiiha (pp. 144, i 4 S)» Abhidharmakoia,' die Sphuiart- 
habhidhannakofavyakhya* and Poussin’s account of die Abhidhar- 
mako&i commentanes ^ 


(4S(S) The Mahavyutpatti (83, p- 29) records the four kinds of 
plananons (of quesnons) in the order in which they are stand in the 
Anguttara verse (v. supra, 453) and die prose passage at A. 1 197 

(ys«/.ra,452);ekanisa-vyakaianam,vibhajya-,paiiprccte-,rti^&«- 

yySkaranam. Tlie only innovation it makes is to add vyalraranam 
after sthSpaniya- whereas the PSh account (A. 114 ^ ^ 

diapanlya-, while menaomng vyakarana- along with the oto thro 
types. We cannot deduce iiom this that diapaniya- setting ^de ^ 
no^Ily considered an explanation of the question since diexe is the 
mention of, carnirt . . . . pafihavyakaranam (bx ere). 

(457) While the PaU Abhidhamma is strangely silent about ^ 

motions, the AbhidhatmakoSa records a verw menuoning 

the four types of questions but four examples iHustrating diem -weB, 


VIZ. 


iff- 


Aattifena vibhagena prochStah sAap^ya^ 

....sbwom maranntnattivitetatiiianyataaiva^ 



lee. at 


(458) These example^ as will be obsewd, are 
w meet with in the Pah tradition and hy 

onginal division m the Nikayas ^ there was 

exanples of the sort adduced, espeoally when we fin 

« S i 2 ,Ed R Sanlciurayana, Ben^ i?SS. P J37 
> Ed U Wogihara, T^, ^ ^5-7 

» y L’AbhidhannakoSa, Poussin, Vol 5» sections 21 , 
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no agreement in this regard -within the non-Pah traditions themselves. 
This does not mean dut -we can trust the P§li tradition as giving a 
vdioUy correct account of the four types of questions and it is neces- 
sary to exandne the illustrations in the light of what we can glean from 
the Nikl^s themselves as to the meaning of these questions. 

(459) There is httie doubt about the kind of question to which a 
categoncal reply is due, although there is no attempt to demarcate its 
exact logical boundanes. The Milmdapatiha gives the example of the 
impermanence of the skandhas (i.e. ^e consutuent &ctors of one’s 
personahty) and puts the question m the form ‘rupam aniccan ti? 
vedana . . . sanna . . . sankhara . . . viniianam aniccan ti?’ (1 e. Is form 
impermanent^ Feehngs . . . ideas . . . conative dispositions . . . cogni- 
tion impermanent? p. 145). The Abhidharmikas,* explamed in the 
Vj^khya as tiie satpadabhidharmapithm-s,* i.e. most probably the 
Sarvasuvada schooP give the same example among other examples.'* 
So do the Mahisanghikas.^ Buddhaghosa gives the example of ‘cakk- 
hum amccam?’ (i e. is the eye impermanent^ AA. n.308) — ^to which 
■we must answer categorically ‘Sma, amccam’ (i.e. yes, it is imper- 
manent). All the above examples are taken from the Nildiyas them- 
selves.* 


(4^) The clearest example of a categoncal question which the Nikayas 
would have envisaged would be one based on the assertion tiiat the 
®kamsika dhammS were the four truths (v. suproy 449). The question 
would be of the form, ‘Is the -world full of sufrenng?’ It is possibly 
m attempt to base their illustrations on these examples which led the 
Abhidharmikas to mention the foUo-wmg questions as categoncally 
answerable, -viz. *Le doleur est-elle bien d^me . . . le chemm est-il 
bien ddfini?’ (Poussm, op, at,, p. 45). 

^fii) The example ^ven by the Vaibhasikas m die Abhidharma- 
kofakSnka is the question of the {brm, sarve mansyanti ti, i.e. does 
wer^ne die?’ to which one should reply categorically, mansyanti, 
i.e. they die. 


3 Vibl^a 15.13; V. Poussm, cp at , Vol V, p. 45, fn 3. » /hJ. 

C.p. JnanaprastlfinaS&tra of KatySyaifiputta, Tr. and Ed S. B ^tn, Vol L 
Stotuaetan, 1955, Foreword, 'Of the seven Sarvasav 5 da texts, die JnSnapnZ 
tnanaittttra is the prmapal -work and the other six which are called pdda are only 
snp^ementstoif ‘Poussm, eji.etf, Vol V,p 43 ' 

Poussm, op eit, Vol V,p 47. ‘ v S 0.124 and S. n 244 ff 

’ Poussm, op m, Vol V.p. 44. ^ 
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(462) There is no agreement in the di/Ferent tradmons m the examples 
given to illustrate the nature of a question whidi ought to he answeted 
alter analysis. The Milindapanha gives die example ‘amccam pana 
rupan ti?’ (1 e. impermanent^ it seems, is matter^ alter gmng ‘riipam 
aniccan d?’ as an example of a categoncally answerable quesoon. 
Buddhagjiosa, who seems to he following the model of die Mdmda- 
panha in framing his example^ has 'amccam nSma cakkhun ti^’ (1 e. 
impermanent^ it seems, is the eye^ as an example of diis type of 
question (after giving cakkhum amccan 0? as an example of the first 
type). Bodi these examples do not seem to dififer in prmaple finm the 
examples given by them to illustrate the categorical question, smoe 
fli«a» examples admit of a cat^oncal reply. Thus the answer one 
would normally expect to the question, ‘amccam pana rfipan fi^’ 
would be a strai^tforward 'yes’ or ‘ama, amccam riipam' But both 
die Mihndapanha as well as Buddha^osa seem to find that this 
quesdon has a certain ambigui^ or obhqueness, which has to be 
cleared up analytically when answering it Thus die suggested answer 
to amccam nama caldchun is ‘na cakfchnm eva sotam pi amccam, 
^Snam pi amccam • . .* ie. *it is not die eye alone (that is 
manent), die ear and the organ of smdl are impermanent as wdl. 
Thus, this Mnd of answer is intended to dear up any ambigumes m 
the ^esUons concerned. 


(463) The Abhidharmako^akanka ilhistiates diis question wii die 
example, 'sarve jamsyand ti^’* for which die suggested rqiy^ 
sakle^ janisyana na niklcfa', le. as Poussm translates, les ^ 
rev£tus de passion naitront; les fities exempts de passion ne 

pas’ (/oc. ar.). At fust sight itwould seem that this ^esBon too a^ 

ofacategoncal reply; one may answer the quesoon by sayin&i» 

iamsyand, i e. all are not bom. This is, in fact, ^ ***^**<.,— me 
Bhadanta Rama who ‘disent que la dematone quesoon 
la premi&e, une r^ponse cat^gpnqus . . (Poussm, of 

if the purpose of an 

the quesoon it is not served by this kind of rqily. If .fmeans 

may mean that 'no one is reborn’ or tbat some are * f ^ons 
the second, one would sofl not be certam a^ 

'JZn/, le Tsevaynneid»i»’’ 
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the doubts and ambiguities implicit in the question. So 'we cannot 
entndy agree with fihadanta HSma’s dissent. 

(4^4) The Abhidhatnukas give a much more elaborate example; * 
If a deceitful person desires instruction about die dharmas, he should 
make distmcdons and say in reply diat the dharmas are numerous, 
past, future and present and ask him about which dharmas he wants 
to Imow. If he rephes diat he wants to know about past dharmas, he 
should distmguish and say that past dharmas are many such as rQpa, 
samjna, etc., and ask him about which past dharmas he wishes to 
know. If he asks about rupa one should dsunguish and say that diere 
are three lupas, good, l»d and undefined. This is a very unsads- 
&ctory example. To say, ‘Je d&ire que le V^ndrable me disc les 
dharmai'^ is stncdy not to ask a question. The question would stncdy 
be, “What are die dharmas?’ to which it would be possible to answer 
categorically by enumerating all die dharmas and mabng in the process 
the necessary disnncQons as well. Besides it is necessary to dnd out 
die mtenbons of the questioner before deciding upon die nature of 
the question and it is therefore not surprising that the Abhidharmikas 
should say that ‘le m&ne question, posife par un homme perdde, est 
la question It laquelle d faut rSpondre par question’ (Poussin, op. cit., 
4 <S). Even widiout this comphcation the suggested answer contains a 
counter-question (e.g. les dharmas sont nombreux, passes, futures, 
presents. Lesquels d^res-tu que je disc?) and it would the^ore be 
difiicult to (hstinguish it from the third type of question. We cannot 
therefore consider this as a vahd example of a vibhajja-vyakaraniya 
question as understood m the Nikiyas. 

(4^5) An example of such a question is mentioned in die Nikayas in 
anodier context than that which we have already discussed (y. suproj 
447). It IS said that 'the foohsh person Samiddhi gave a categorical 
teply to a question of the wandenng ascetic Potaliputta, \idudi ou^t 
to have been replied after analysis’ (Samiddhma moghapunsena 
Po^puttassa panbbijakassa vibbajja-bySkaraniyo paSho draipsena 
^Skato, M. IIL208). The question referred to is, ‘sa&cetanikam . . . 
^Qtoam katva l^ena vicaya manasi. Jam so vediyafi ti?* (i.e. 

performed a volitional act with one’s body, speech or mind, 
■wha does he expenence?, M. 111.207). Samiddhi lephes this cate- 
goncally sayings 'saScetamkaip ... kammam katva kayena vacaya 
toanasa doJ^aqi so vediyati a’ (having performed a volitional act 
* Poussin, cp.ett,-p 46. * Ihtf. 
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■with one’s body, speech or mind one eiqienences sufienng, he. at). 
Tbs reply is erroneous probably because the term saficetaniltan) 
kammam (vobdonal act) is ambiguous and can mean (i) saiioetanikam 
kusalam kammam (a good volitional act), (u) sancetanikam alg i salam 
kammam (an evil vohtional act), or (m) sancetanikam av}>ikatam 
kammam (a neutral volitional act) and the rqily -will differ in each 
case. Hie Mahasanghikas seem to have notic^ tbs instance in the 
Nikiyas and give it as an example of dus kind of question (Poussm, 
op. at., p 47). The analysis (vibhajya) required m answering tbs kind 
of question consists therefore m edearmg up the ambiguities imphat 
or even remotely implied in the terms or die form m tidudi die 
question is put 


(466) The durd kmd of question, the patipucchivyakaranrya-, appears 
in fact to be only a subdivision of the second type^ since die necessiQr 
for the counteiMiuestion is again due to die ambgmues m the ongtnal 
question, wbdi in fact can be deared up by an analytical answermstead 
of putting the onus on the questioner by asking bm what he meam 
by dus or that term The Mihndapanha in illustraung tbs Qpe of 
question merely gives die example^ ‘cakkhuna sabbam vijanafi tij* 
(does one know everythmg ■with die eye? be, at) but does not tdl 
us what the counter-question should be The countw-^^on 
probably would be a request to dear up the ambiguity of sabbam 
by asking, sabbam rupam udihu sabbam saddam . . ? (Is it eve^ 
form or every sound or . . . ?). The quesuon is therefore not logi^y 
different from a question of die second kind since it could be analyh 
cally answered as Mows cakkhuna sabbam ® “ 

sabbam saddam vijanSu . . ., 1 e one know every form wA 

but one does not know any sound ...Buddha^osa^res ^ 

‘yadia cakkhum tatha sotam, yathS sotam tathi “f 

eye the same as the ear and the ear Ae as ^ 

It IS said that one should counter-quesnon Ae questions and ^ 
m what sense he is using Ae word W. If he 
the sense of seeing* (dassanatAena) one s ^ly p'steolv Aouldbe 

It IS ‘in the sense of impermanence’ (am^tAera) “ ^rfiout 

•yes' ItisdearAatdusambiguitycouldhavebeendealtwith, 

the necessity for the counter-question 



or intenor'^^ iroussin, op. f w -- , 

^estion, ‘In rdauon to whom?* (loe. m.) and if he says, 
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to the gods’ (he. at.), he should reply ‘he is inferior’ (he. eit.), but 
if he says, ‘In lelauon to the bangs of the lower worlds’ (€ties des 
mauvaises destindes, loe. eit.), he should reply, ‘he is superior^ (he. 
at.). Here again the counter-question whidi is necessitated by die 
ambiguity of the terms ‘vihsta-’ (superior) and ‘hina’ (inferior) may 
be deared up in the very first answer by spedfying die senses m which 
man is mfenor and superior respectively. Bhadanta Rama thought 
that this quesdon was of the first type and one could reply it cate- 
goncally as follows: ‘L’homme, en edet^ est en mhne temps supdnor 
et inf&ieur d’apr^ le point de comparaison’ (Poussin, og. eu,, p. 45). 
But this IS a mistake since in specifying, ‘d’aprte le pomt de companson’ 
one IS making an ‘analysis’. The Abhidharmikas, as we have already 
remarked, do not stnctly disdnguish diis type of quesdon from the 
second. It is the same question as die second, which becomes pap- 
puccha-vyakaramya and is mtended to confuse and confound the 
quesdoner when he happens to be a deceitful person (iatha) (v. 
Poussin, op. at., p 4^ 


(4^8) The MahSsanghikas have the merit of picking on an evampl p 
taken direcdy from the Nikiyas When the Buddha is asked the 
quesdon, sahna nu kho ... punsassa atta, udShu anna sanna aSno 
att 3 , i.e, IS consaousness a person’s soul or is consciousness one dung 
and the soul another? D. 1 185, he rephes with the quesdon, kup pana 
tvam . . . atSnam paccesi, i.e. what do take to be the soul?, he. eit. 
The Mahasanghikas give this same example.* In dus context perhaps 
the counter-quesdon may be justified for one of die words (atta, soul) 
used by die quesdoner adtmtted of such a variety of us^es at this 
dme that no one but die user could have known exaedy the sense m 
whidi he was employmg the term. But even here it may be noted diat 
the rqily is based on an analysis of the meamng of the term atta. 

(469) The next land of quesdon mendoned, die thapaniya-, is in- 
tetesdng in so far as it seems to have a modem parallel m the kmd of 
quesdon vduch the Posidvist dismisses as meaningless and therefore 
mansw^le. The Milindapanha (p. 145), the Ahguttara Corny.* 
\AA. 11.309), die Md^sanghikas (Poussm, op. at., p. 48), and even 


. . ' P Ponsan has mistakenly given die reference as Diidia. 

>• 195 when it should be D. 1 185 

^ saiiran ti sdmi pntdiena pana, 'avyakabim 
** ^petabbo, 1 e when questioned whether the 'soul is the «■»"«» 
me ijody, etc , one should set it aside as unexplained by the Kvalw*! One. 
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Abliidharmikas (Poussin, op cit , p. 47) agree in giving the avyikata- 
thcscs in question form as examples of tins kind of question. The 
Malidsnnghikas mention fourteen dieses by extending die diese^ 
antava loko and sassato loko, into die four logical alternatives (v. 
infra, 571) instead of the two, but curiously enou^ dus extension is 
not made in die PSli Canon, wludi knows of only ten avySkata- 
tlicses 


(470) Tlicie IS no doubt tliat these theses were regarded in die 
Niluyas as those doctrines about which no cati^oncal assertion was 
made (v. rupra, 449). At M. 1 42^ it was said yan’imani ditthiga^m 
fihagavatS abyakatani fhapitSnt patikkluttani — sassato loko lU pi 
asassato loko lU pi . . •, i.c dioso metaphysical theones whidi have 
not been explained and which have been set aside and rejected hy the 
Exalted One (y. supra, yn)> Tins shows diat the Nikayas dearly 
rccogmrcd these questions as those whidi were to be set aside. 

(471) The problem IS why these questions were set aside Buddha^osa 
dciincs a diapanlja panha as *a question which ought not to be ex- 
plained and whidi ought to be set aside on die ground that it was not 
explained by the Exalted One’ (avy 5 katam etaip Bhagavati u tope^ 
abbo, cso panho na vattabbo, ayam thapanlyo pailho, AA. Uso?)- 
Tins IS not very helpful, for he is virtually saying that di^ 
ought to be set aside because they have been set aside by die Buddlia. 
But the problem really is why the Buddha considered these quesuons 
as 'those which ought to be set aside’. 

(472) Did these questions have a certain property whidi 
unanswerable or were they in pnnaple 

analyucally thougli set aside for a speaal reason. If die latter 
case, die questions do not belong to a logically jt ,5 

If thli former is die case, diey would faB mto a c^ass of 
also possible diat the questions which were 
were a mixed lo^ of whidi some were to be set asid 

reason and others for the latter. 

(473) We have discussed in a later on 

to condude that these quesuons were to vias 

pragmauc grounds since bdief in any of die 
JoSredTirelevant and ouose for our 

possible to argue that these qu^uons were but 

answerable cattgoncally diough that these 

It IS necessary to note that nowhere is it direcuy 
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belief 'were dther categorically true or categoncally false. They 'were 
only pacceka-saccas (individual or partial truths, v. infra, 599-<>oi) 
and a product of vmmg reflection.' >^en -we consider all the evidence 
It IS dear that at least some of diese questions 'were considered to have 
such a logical nature that no answer or no categorical answer could be 
given to them. 

(474) Four of die avyakata-quesuons concern the existence of the 
TalMgata (v. sty)ra, 378) after death. If a categorical asnwer to the 
quesbon as to whether the Tadiigata exists or is bom (upapajjati, 
V. tnfra, 477) after death 'was possible, it should be possible to say 
accordmg to the laws of logic (y. infra, 582, 583) that one of the four 
alternatives must be true. Now 'we observe that the Buddha takes the 
four (logically) possible answers and riiows that none of them 'fit the 
casd (upeu), or adequately describe the situauon, viz. upapajjati ti 
. . . na upeti na upapajjati ti . . . na upeu, upapajjati ca na ca upapajjati 
b . . . na upeb, n’eva upapajjab na na upapajjati b . . . upeb, i.e. (to 
say) that he is bom . . . does not fit die case, diat he is not bom . . . 
does not fit the case, that he is and is not bom . . . does not fit the 
case, that he is neither bom nor not bom . . . does not fit die case, 
M. 1.486. This means that no categoncal answer to the question, 
vimutta-atto . . . kuhim upapa}]ati 0? (1 e. where is the one whose 
mind is emanapated . . . bom^ loe. citl), wbidi is m mtent the same 
as the quesbon, hob Tath^ato param maiana? i.e. does the Perfect 
One exist after death? 


(475) Vaccha, the mterlocutor m the above context^ is confounded by 
dus reply* of the Buddha apparendy because he thought that one 
of the logical altemabves must be true and says that he has lost what- 
ever faith he demred fi:om the earher part of the discourse. The 
Buddha then reassures Vaccha saymg that there is no cause here for 
lack of discernment or confusion and goes on to illustrate with a 
smile why none of the possible answers ‘fit the case’. Since this 
simile is important we shall reproduce it here: 

Buddha: If this fire m fixint of you ■were to go out (fit. hbw oar), 
would you know ‘this fire in front of me has gone out (At. blown 
outy (sace te . . . putato so aggi mbbSyeyya jan^yasi tvam: ayam 
me purato aggi mbbuto ti, M. I-tSy). 


• . . Sassato loko . . . asaasato loko . . . antava loko . . . anantavS loko . . . 
• . • ditflu. . . tQ/onuomaaasikSrahetu uppaiuik . . ., A V.187. 

. , Etdfihaiji bho Gotama annanaqi apaduii, ettha sammohaqi apaduii . . , 
M. L487. 


S 
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Vaccha* If the fire in front of me were to go out^ I would know, 
‘this fire in front of me has gone outf (sace me . . . purato so aggi 
nibbayeyya janeyyaham* ayam me purato aggi nibbuto u, he. 
at). 

Buddha: Now if someone were to ask you, ‘this fire in font of you, 
which has gone out, ui which direction has it gone, eastern, western, 
northern or southern’, questioned thus, how would you reply^ 
(sace pana tarn . . . evam puccheyya* yo te ayam purato nibbuto 
so aggi ito katamam disam gato puratthmam va pacchunam va 
uttaram va dakkhinam va ti, evam putlho tvam ... km n byaka- 
reyyasi ti>). 

Vaccha (I would say) It does not fit the case The fire, which blazed 
on account of the fuel of grass and sticks, comes to be reckoned as 
(sankham gacchati) ‘gone out’, since it had consumed (the fiiel) 
and was not fed with more (fuel) (na upeti . . yam hi so . . aggi 
Ona-katthupadinam paticca ajah, tassa ca panyadanS anfiassa ca 
anupahata nibbuto t*eva sankham gacchafi ti, he. at) 


(47<5) Tbs simile clearly, illustrates that the quesnon, ‘in whid 
direction has the fire gone^’ is one to wbdi no categorical rqply y 
means of any of the (logical) altemauves is possible by die very nature 
(logical) of the question. No categoncal reply would apUy desenbe 
the situation. The question is grammatically correct m its fonn and 
appears to have meaning owing to die logic of go our s w 
IS used with person words and it makes sense m such usages to uj 
what direction has he gone out?’. A categoncal and 
answer speofymg the direcnon is possible to this quesnon 
symbolism or hnguistic usage permits us to ratmd the use o B 
for such processes as fires or hghts, but m sudi siwatiom we 
be committmg a category mistake’ if we assume that J . 

takes place m a specific duecnon It therefore makes no s ^ 

‘in wbch direction has die fire gone?” for we vroul 
category mistake and thereby askmg a noMensical 
no meaningful answer is possible In feet, gymbohsm 

eiample to illustrate this kmd of ^esnon fj^^cof 

apparendy penmts, diou^ it is based on a confusi 

» y. Gilbert Ryle, 'Categories’ in, Logie and Lan^ioBe, ed A G 

Second Senes, P* 7S j j , 1 ,. soiead?’ but tbs is diflfeient. 

* We can asl^ ‘m wbch direcUon did the fire ^leaa 
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concepts,* ‘Thus it can come about that we aren’t able to rid oursdves 
of the implications of our symbohsm, which seems to admit of a 
question hke, "Where does the flame of a candle go to when it’s 
hhwn aut?” "Where does the hght go to?" We have become obsessed 
wifli out symbolism. — We may say that we are led into puzzlement 
by an analogy vriuch irresistibly drags us on.’^ 

(477) It is therefore dear that the author of this Sutta considered this 
question as a meanmgless one and as flilhng mto a type of questions 
which were by their very nature (logical) unanswerable and have there- 
fore to be ‘set aside’. This question is given as an example to illustrate 
the nature of the question, ‘vimuttaatto . . . kuhim iipapajjati tt?’ 
(v. supra, 474) whid is also said to be one to which no categorical 
reply is possible and since this is in effect intended to be m inipnf the 
same question as, ‘hoti Tath^to param marana?’ we may presume 
that at least these questions were considered to be tbapanlya in the 
sense that ‘th^ ought to be set aside as unanswerable’ as, owing to 
the very form m which the quesion is pu^ it is strictly meaningless 
and no meanmgiiil answer m any of die logical alternatives was 
therefore possible. 


(478) The Abhidharmakoiaklrika alone gives the follo wing <»YampV 
to illustrate this kind of question* ‘Les shandhas sont-ils la TnSma 
chose que le sauva ou Stre-vivan^ ou en sont-ils difif&ents?’ (Poussin, 
op. dt, p. 44). The explanation given dearly classifies it as a meaning- 
less question, that is a question whose logical character is such, as to 
m^ it impossible of bemg answered by a cat^ncal reply. It is 
said diat the term ‘fitre-vivant’ m the question does not refer to any 
entity and it is dierefore like the question, ‘Is the son of a barren 
woman white or black?’ (&e. cm.). Here the descnptrve phrase ‘the 
son of a barren woman’ does not refer to anything smce it is logically 
iinpossible for a barren woman to have a son. Hence the question, 
winch asks for die rdabonship between an existent dung (the skandhasS 
and a non-entity is hterally meaningless and has to be set This 
^pk does not occur m the Pah Canon, althou^ it is stated here 
that *e TadiS^ta is not to be identified with the skandhas nor 
consid^ separate from diem (S. ffl.iri; S. IV.383) and Buddha- 
gh^ identifies TatfaSgata- widi satta- (= a bdn^ diou^ we think 

(1 e ^ ®/ -Reisww, London, igfio, p 47, niafces CB. 

Qe Ceylon Bndtost) say in reference to this assertion. The W __ 

wather goes North nor in any otiier dirpr»r». , . 

“ g Wit^enstdn, 775 * Blue and Brmm Botda, Oxford, 1958, p. to8 
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he is mistaken in this (v. supra, 380). The Sutra-krtanga however 
refers to the Buddhist view as follows: ‘Some fools say diat tlipw» aie 
five skandhas of momentary existence. They do not admit that (the 
soul) IS difierent fi^im nor identical with (the elements) . . 


(479) There are a number of questions regarded as ‘inappropriate 
questions’ (na kallo paSho, v. mfrd) which are set aside in the Ndcayas 
on the ground that they are literally meaningless. Thus the question 
‘What IS decay and death and of whom is diis decay and death is said 
to be 'a misleading question’ (na kallo pafiho) to ask The reason is 
given; ‘If one were to say “what is decay and death and “of whom 
IS this decay and death?” or if one were to say decay and deadi is 
one thing and this decay and death belong to another, bodi diese 
(questions) are the same (in meaning, only die wording is different.’* 
The question is supposed to assume and imply that die subject of die 
attnbutes is ontologically difierent from Ae atttnbutes Aemselves 
and IS thus considered to give a misleading picture of the facts. In the 
context are mentioned die two avyakata-theses, ‘tam jivam tam saiitam, 
afiiiam jIvam annam sariram’ (S. II 61, v. tofia, 81^ Such questions 
which are suggested by the grammar of die language but which give 
or imply a false or distorted picture of die nature of reabty weie 
considered ‘inappropriate’ (na kallo) and were presumably set a^e, 
A long hst of suci inappropnate quesnons of die same model or 
logical structure are mentioned (v. he. at.) Elsewhere, the 

‘Who feeds on the food of consciousness?’ (ko nu kho . . . vinnana^ 
haram ahareti?, S n.13) is given as an example of an mapprepi^ 
question Here too the question imphes die existence of an agent w 
the action apart from the action itself Similar questions menno 
the context are- ko nu kho phusan . . . vcdiyau . . . tasan . . . upacu- 
yati?, i.e. who indeed (is the agent who) touches . . . ei^enences . . 
recoils . . , grasps? /oc. at.). 

(480) Another example of a somewhat diffinent ^ 

above is the question ‘Is there anything elre after 

ment from and cessanon of the six qiheres A. 

asesaviragamrodhS atdi‘atiaam kifia a" a. 


lam 


> Pafica khandhe vayantege, bila « khana^oUio aono aoamje. «ev9l«.. heUyaP. 

caaheuyami'tP Vol I,fol as yovadfTyai 

* katamaip jaiamaranaip kassa ca ^ . yo vadqTPi 

J«5ma*anam anBassa ca pamdam jarama^ -3” 

ubhayam etaiji ekattatp vyaSjanam eva nanam, i U oo* 
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11.161). The question b put in its four logically alternative forms and 
dismissed vnlh die answer ‘do not (ask) thus* (tna h’evam, he. at.). 
Hus means that the question is a diapaniya-paiiha. The reason given 
B that, ‘m talking thus one ascribes phenomenal reahty* to what is not 
phenomenally real’ (itt vadam appapaficam papanceti, he. eit.). The 
realm of sensoiy and mmd experience constitutes the realm of the 
phenomenally teal (yavat3 channam phassayataninam gan, favata 
papaiicassa gati, yavata papancassa gao, tavatl channam phassaya- 
taiBnam gan, he. eui) and with the cessadon of die former, the latter 
ceases to be for oneself (channam . . . asesavirigamrodha papahea- 
vupasamo, he. eu ) The objecuon to the quesnon seems to be that the 
quesnon imputes to transcendent reality the diaracterisncs of ‘exis- 
tence’, ‘non-exBtence’, etc., which have a valid apphcation only withm 
the r^lm of eiqienence * 

(481) There are quesbons mennoned, where all four of the lo^cal 
altemabves may be false (v. tnfia, 585) but these questions are not to 
be treated as tbapaniya-panha smee the quesbons have been cate- 
goncally answered. The Nikayas disbnguish between the two types 
by usmg die formula ‘ma h’evam’ (do not (say) so) for all the four 
altemabves of a diapanlya-, while in the former case the usual nega- 
tion, ‘no h’ldam’ (it is not so) is used for eadi of die four altemabves 
(v. A. 11.163). 


(482) The term vi-j-vTihaj- b found m another important sense m 
tile Pah Canon to denote ‘a detailed classification, exposibon or 
explanabon’ of a brief statement or brie, e g. ye c^ime bhota Udenena 
cattaro puggala samkhittena vuad vitthaiena oyAhxUiS. saettm me 
bhav^ Udeno ime cattaro puggala -mtharena vibhyatu annkanipaiy 
upadaya, M. II.i6r. The brief statement b called an uddesa. which has 
to be analysed and explamed in detail: ko nu kho . . . Bhagavata 
samkhittena uddesassa udditthassa vitlharena attfaam avibhattassa 
vittiarenaatthamvibhajeyya(M.in.i93; cp. 198, 223). Sudi a detailed 
a^ysis and eiqilanabon b called a vdduaiga as opposed to its uddesa', 
uddesaS ra vMnngm. ca (M. HI 187, 19Z). There are a number of 
iuttas, which are called vtbhangas in tius sense, eg. Culakamma- 



of what the -anudiests' (paubhaga) 
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vMm^a, l^al^kmimvMatiga, S^yatamvilhanga, UddesaviMcv^ 
Anaaviihohga, Dhatuvij^m^a, SzcdvibhaagOf TialsSsiaamMmgi 
(M. in.202-257). It IS also in sense that second book of Ae 
Abhidhanunapitaka is called a ‘Vibhanga*, as is evident Gvm die 
contents. 


(483) Vibhanga in this sense involves both dassificadon as well as 
de^Qon. Mrs Rhys Davids speaking of the ‘logical analysis of the 
skandhas* in the Vibhanga (and die Dhammasangani) says that 'it 
resembles our more modem logical procedute known as Detenmiia- 
tion or the conjunctive and dis|unctive combination of terms iar 
more than the older system of dassidcation by way of genu^ speaes 
and di ffer entia. This latter method would of coutse, have been 
repugnant to Buddhists, as involvmg the philosophical pnnaple of 
substance and co-inhenng quahties. ... For the Buddhism things and 
ideas of things were not analysable mto substance and qualities. Di^ 
were a^^regates — the mterpretations by mano or viRiwna of the 
various forms of impression or 'contact' — phassa These were analys- 
able mto a number of relations and aspects making up the Buddhist 


view of life and the umverse. And to undersiand any given ram or 
name of an aggr^;ate was to know it m all die relations under dl 
aspects that were recognized in their philosophy and etocs 
p. xvu) Elsewhere, speaking of defimoon in the Abhidhanuna she 
says, ‘they consist very hugely of enumerations of “ 

partly synonymous terms of as it were 


over-lapping or partially coinading notions’.* 


(484) These observations, while not being entirely besi e pw ^ 

stand in need of qualification m many respects It is pm ^ . 

that for the Buddhist^ things and ideas were ^ ^ 

M=»ce =«d « 4. ontolo^ Tto » 

foct tha^ as we have seen (v. supra, which 

dismissed as misleadmg by vntue of the^ct diat m . j ggggg 

between a subject and its attributes or attributes 

mean that dungs w^ of defimoon as Mi* 

but only relations In die later Buddhist theory 

1 BuUhtst Second Ediuon, London, 19 * 4 , P *39 

*ERE,Vol.8,p.i33 
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Bliys Davids herself has shown,* it was necessary m dedmng a concept 
to state Its bdJAana (essential characteristic), rasa (basic function), 
paxupatASna (antecedent condition) and padatthSna (resultant con- 
dition). We note here that stating the Itdddiana or ‘essential attribute* 
IS of first and foremost importance and aldiou^ this theory of defuu- 
non in us devdoped farm is met with for the first time only with the 
commentators Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta,* its origin can he traced 
to the Netnppakarana, which mentions not only lakJJuma and pada- 
uhSna, but paccupattkSna as well, aldiou^ Mrs Rhys Davids in- 
correctly says that die Netnppakarana ‘^ves the first and last of 
Buddhaghosa’s four heads’ * The Netnppakarana undoubtedly places 
great stress on the concepts of lakkhana and padatASna it 

classifies among the ‘sivteen guides (to salvanon)* (solasa-bara, p. i), 
which are its main topics of mvesnganon, but some of the defimuons 
do mennon the concept of paccupatASna as welL 


(485) In the section on padattfaana (pp. 27 ff.), a number of words are 
defined in terms of lakMuma and padatdAiut. We may then consider 
the following representanve examples: 


(0 ‘Greed’ has the charactensnc of wannng, its resultant condmon is 
steahng (patdianakkkhano lobho, tassa admnadinam padattha- 
nam, 27). 

(11) ‘Desire’ has the diaiactensdc of attachment; its residtant condiuon 
IS (the mterest in) what is attracnve and pleasant (ajjhosanalakk- 
hano tanha, tassa piyarupam satarupam padatthaiu^ &c. at.). 
(m) ‘Absence of hatred’ has the charactensnc of not harming; its 
resul^t randibon is absence of killing (abySpaphalakkhaQo 
adoso, tassa panaupata veramani padatthanam, &e. at.). 

ItddAma is used to denote the ‘basic characteristic^ of a conc^ 
wmA distmguishes it fixrni everyihmg else, but in the sectton on 
iakkhana, the term is used in the sense of a ‘property* common to 
members of a dass, e.g. all the six internal spheres (of sense) have a 
commcin property in the sense of bemg ‘execunoners’ (sabbam hi cha 
ajihamkani tyatanani vadhakattfaena ekalakkhanani, 30). These two 
seises’ are basically the same in that ihe essential ihararn.n c f T r of a 


P* ERE, Vd 8, p 139: 
cf Controvert, London, 1915, p. L > i* JV 

V Atcha^hm, 109, 263 ff j AbhidhainniSvatSia, 2 ff 

V Lope (Buddhist)- m ERE , Vol 8, p. 133 under Lttemture. 
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thing IS a property common to members of the class to which it 
belongs. The word padatthana is not used^nsistently. It is sotnsfimpj 
the ‘antecedent causal condition’ which is a ptedommant factor in 
bringing about an effect Thus m die following sequences. 


pamujjam pTuya paJatthSnam, i.e. eniltation is the antecedent con- 
dition of joy 

pld passaddhiya paJa{thSnam^ Le. joy is the antecedent condition of 
composure 

passaddhi sukhassa padatthSnam, i.e. composure is the antecedent con- 
dition of happiness 

sukham samadhissa paJaftkanam, i.e. happmess is die antecedent con- 
dition of concentration and insight 
samadhi yathabhutahanadassanassa padat^Snota, i.e. concentrauon is 
die antecedent condition of true knowledge and insight, p ap, 


each pteoeding state is said to be die precedent or ‘antecedent con- 
dition’ (padatthana-) of wliat Mows Its defininon is given* 'whatever 
is a condition by way of decisive support and is a causal factor is a 
paJat(i3na’ (yo ko a upanissayo yo ko a paocayo, sabbo 
{fhSnam, 29). But when ’stealing’ (admnadanam) was said to Ik the 
padatthana- of ‘greed’ (v. supra), padatthana is die resnlont 
and not the antecedent cause Its identification with upanissap-, wl^ 
18 a phenomenon which ‘will belong either to the past w the foturf 
according to the PatASna imphes this same ambiguity. The two sro^ 
seem to have been distinguished only after^i^fMana came to M 
consistently employed to denote the ‘antecedent con tt°u 
padatthdnLJtoZ^ the ‘resultant ^onW. But 
fs a concept which is also employed in 'S m 

Mrs Rhys Davids’ remark (v. supra, 4^4)- Tbia sad 
two vrJys, once with the concept ol paccapaf^a- and again witn 


( 1 ) ‘Faith’ (saddha) has the charactensnc of 

antecedent oondmon of inclination (okappanalakkhana saci 

odkmaOapaeatptaAanS, a8) towards, its 

(n) ‘Faith’ (saddhi) has the charactensnc of “P^nhaSd*- 

resultimt condition IS imshakab!econwcn^(<*J^^^^ 

hano saddha tassa padat^rp, lac. at.}. 

‘Nyananloka, Gmk Thrm^ At AlAdhamma Pooh, Second Edmon, 
Colombo, 1957. P tv. 
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So is pasada defined in both ways: 

(i) ‘Fanh* (pasado) has the characteristic of pladdity (lit. non- 
torbulenoe) and the antecedent condition of tranquillity (anavila- 
lakkhano pasido samT^ 3 i^ 63 iapaeay>atASno, be. eit.) 

(li) ‘Faith* (pasado) has characteristic of plaodity and its resultant 

condition is belief (anavilalakkha^o pasado tassa saddha padatfhS- 
nam, be. eit.'). 


(486) The &ct that things have a certain basic chatactensdc or 
charactensttcs, whuh justify our use of certain terms to denote them 
is taken for granted in the Nikayas as ’well. Thus it tras assumed m the 
Upani^ds that whatever was atman must have the characteristics of 
intrmsic control, permanence and happiness, viz. the atman is the 
‘mner controller’ (antaryamm, Brh 3.7.1) is ‘ageless’ (vijarah, Ch. 

8 7.1) and ‘free from sorrow* (v. supra^ 33). These are assumed to be 
die attributes or characteristics of the atman, where Saccaka argues 
with the Buddha and claims the tnith of the proposition, ‘my body 
is my atman’ (rupam me atta, M. L232). The Buddha points out diat 
rupa> has none of the diaiactenstics of an atman. It does not change 
accordmg to one’s will (v. vattau te tasmim rupe vaso: evaip me 
rupaip hotu, evam me rupam ma ahoa ti— h’ldam, he. do you 
have control of your body (sudi that you could determine): ‘dbus let 
my body be and thus let my body not be' — It is not the case, be. eit.); 

It IS ‘impermanent and sorrowful’ (amccaqi dukkhaip, be. at.). Wie 
thus see that bodi Saccaka and the Buddha assume that whatever is 
atman must have these characteristics (lakkhana-). 

(487) Terms are formally defined sometimes m the Nikayas and more 
often in the Abhidhammapitaka but no consistent pattern of ApKnittnjt 
IS followed. This is perhaps due partly to die nature and importance of 
die terms defined and the influence of the Brahmapic tradition as well, 
but It is also due to die absence of a dear concqition of definition. 

(488) While die Brahmanas resorted to fendfiil etymologies in / 
defimng the use of words* we find often m die NikSyas an attempt to 
d^e die me^ng of terms with wrong (i.e. histoncally incorrect) 
defimuons. Tltis was possibly done intentionally m order to sugw *- 
anewua of these terms. Thus it is said that a ‘brahmapa’ (abrahnun)./ 
should be so called ‘because he has cast out evil’ 0>ahitapapo ti . 

^ Kath, Seii^ and Phdoa^y of tht Vtdat, HOS, VoL 31, p. 483. 
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brahmano, Dh. 388), 'Rupa- is that by which one is afflicted with hea^ 
cold, etc.’ (ruppati a tasma rupan d vuccad, kena ruppad^ slten^ 
unhena . . S. althou^ it is doubt&l whether t^ e^mok^ 

of rupa IS in any way connected with the verbal root of ruppati, to 
be hurt. 


(489) Hie etymology is not always wrong, for there are many 
instances in which the correct verbal root is indicated, eg when 
sahhi is defined by correctly relating it with die verba] form safijaiSu 
and by mendoning a few typical instances of sanfia* sanjanad 0 ... 
tasma sanna d vuccad, lanca sanjanad . . . nllakam pi safijinad pitakam 
pi safijSnati . . . lohitakam pi... odatam pi,i.e it is called saiSna, because 
one recognizes (with it), what does one recognize^ One recognizes 
what IS blue, yellow, red, whit^ M 1.293. definidon in 

extension^ is at dmes resorted to widi greater exactness in the Abhi- 
dhammapitaka, thou^i sometunes a definidon in intendon or even 
several such d^nidons are given along with it 


(490) Thus that rupa which is denoted by the term 'riiplyataiam 
(the field of visual phenomena) is defined as follows* -whaiCTer f^ 
which IS dependent on the four great dements, is possessed of nu^ 
bnghtness and visual appearance, and causes impressions as] 
what IS blue, yellow, red, white, blaii . . long, shor^ ^1, ^ 
areular, globular, square, hexagonal .. dqith ‘ 

shade, h^t, bnghmess, darkness, mist^ doud . . the hne aid_ 
ness of the moon, the sun, the stars . . ., etc. (yam va p^ an 
atdii rupam . . ), which one has seen (passi), k seeing ^ 

see (passissad) or would see (passe) with the eye, whi* « 
unobservable, though possessed of impressions, is forr^ 
visual phenomena and the sphere of ® 

phenomena’ (yam rupam catunnam mahabhutSnam up ^ 

nibha-saradassanam sappadgham ® „ „ . pon4a1affl 

kSlakam ... di^am rassam anum thidam yattam 
caturamsam chalamsam . . . mnna-dialam diaya ®?Pl„i™-niandaIassa 
abbhi mahika . . . canda-mandalassa pi 

vanna-nibha tStakarupanam vanna-nibhi . . ^ ^ 

passan va passissad va passe va rupam p etam r 

rfipa-dhatup'esi— idam tarn rupam rupayatanaiUjDh , 7 > 

‘Stebbing, ajr eitjp 4** 
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(491) Several 'ways of defining are combined in tbs complex deiimtion 
of the term tiipSyatanatn. Wt nonce a defimnon in extension enumer- 
ating typical instances of different lands of 'visual phenomoia sudi 
as hues (^ue, ydlow, etc.), shapes shon^ square, etc.), depth, 
darkness, light, shade and degrees of bnghtness. Then there is a 
defimnon in intennon by statmg diat they all have die property of 
being observable in an actual or hypothetical (v. passe, would see) 
sense by the eye. Then agam one may possibly dis(£m a definition by 
defimte descnptton,* when it is said diat it is ‘Ae form wbch is 
dependent on Ae four great elements, is possessed of hue, brightness 
and visual appearance and causes impressions’. Finally Aere is a 
substitunon partly synonymous verbal phrases, e.g. rfipam p’etam 
. . . rupadhatu p’esa, which Johnson calls ‘brverbal defininon’.* 

(49^) This is not all. More defimbons of rupayatanam follow, rdl 
given m mtension and where Ae (haractenstics menboned are, (1) that 
on wbA the eye ftcuses itself (&t. strikes) m an actual or hypoAebcal 
sense ^ram tupam , . . cakkhum pabhaiim va pabhaRnati 'va pati- 
hafinissab v 3 pabhanne va, DhS , fii8, p. 140), (n) that wbch would 
cause an impression m an actual or hypoAebcal sense on the eye 
(yem . , . cakkhumb . . . pauhaRRi, etc., DhS , 619), (m) that wbch in 
coiquncbon wiA the eye gives nse to a visual impression in an actual 
or hypoAetical sense (jram . . . caklAum nissay^ cakkhu-samphasso 
uppa))i -vS, etc., DhS., 620), (tv) that wbch in conjunction wiA the eye 
pvK nse to, m an actual or hypoAebcal sens^ feding, percepts, 
volitions and visual cogiutions resulting from visual impressions 
(yam . . . cakkhum nissaya cakkhu-samphassaj 5 vedanS . . . safina . . , 
<*tan 3 ... eakkhuvifinanam uppajii va uppaiiab vS uppaiiissab 
uppa))eva,DhS.,6ao). 

(493) Ve do find many instances of bi-verbal defimbons, where there 
^ mere substitubon of veAal phrases and -wbdi as Mrs Rlgrs 
Oavids pomted out -were 'over-lapping or partially coinadmg notions* 
supra, 483) As a typical example we quote the defimbon of Jara: 
ya tesam tesam sattanam tamb tamb sattanilaye jarl jitanafi lAanA- 
ocam pahccam vahttacata ayuno samham mdi^raiiam panpSko, Vbh. 
99 - We may compare tbs 'wiA Ae defimbon of rupassa larata’ y 5 

‘ • ■ DhS., (544, p. 144- 

me ptiras^ tesaip tesam sananam tamb tamb sattanikay^ is 
’ Stebbmg, 0;, « , p 414 . W. E. Johnson, Log^c. Pwi I, p. ,03 ff. 
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omitted as die concept defined has a more lestncted nnnn nfaftnn dian 
the concept jara. This shows that there was an attempt to seoue 
exactness widnn the framework of these definitions. Besides, die use 
of overlapping synonyms cannot By itself be considered a deket 
speaally in view of the finding that words in use do not have an exact 
connotation and diat general terms unite things by virtue of 'family 
resemblances’ radier dian by properties that all die members of die 
class referred to have in common ' 


(494) Judged by traditional Western conceptions of defimtion ve may 
say diat the defimens is equivalent to fexcept where there is over- 
lapping) and is not wider or narrower than Ae definiendum* but the 
rules concerned with the purpose of definition^ are often violated. 
Expressions occurring in the definiendum recur in die defimens. 
Obscure terms less well known that the term defined occur in die 
defimens and negative expressions are used in die definition, even 
when die definiendum is not negative. Take the following examples. 


(a) Katamam tarn rOpam rupassa lahuta? 

Ya lupassa lahuta /nAii-pannSmata adanJhma& avuAma^ 
idam tarn rupam rfipassa lahuta (DhS., <539, p- X 44 )- 

(b) Tattha katamara samma-ajivo> 

Idha anya-s§vako mitxhaSfivam pahaya samm^mna jivitaia 
kappeti: ayam vuccaa sarama-ijivo (Vbh., 105). 

(c) Tattha kataraosamma-ajlvo!' _ 

Ya mtecha-^rva arad vuad pativirati veramara ^nya 
anajjhapam velanatikkhamo setaghato 
maggapanyapannam* ayam vuccati samma-ajivo (Vbn, vrj) 

(495) It may be observed that in (a) lahuta and 

defimens with negative expressions „ jLikewise 

ft) aid (c) an! tm> alKmn™ detoiuis 

Ita ame aatam a angle aanto drfaaoa -a.a«g»»- 

G J 

' V Wit^enstan, Phtlomphual Invtsugauons, VoJ I, P ^ 
Wantodci PMosoffy Strut rgoo, pp 68 » 

>Stebbmg,op ctfjP 4>4 

’ Jhd f p 4*5 , nr The definition throws ^ 

‘ This IS, of course, to some extent sitetrary m adsndhanstf, 

dte use of lahuta to someone nested 
avitdianafi but not acquainted with the mesrang 
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SaffliM-ajIva is repeated in the definie^ which seeks to define the 
ei^ression negadvdjr in tenns of imccha'^jiva. 

(406) Despite these ob^dous defects, the definitions o^ionally 
11s an insight into the exact technical use of the term. This is Kpea^y 
so when die definition is by definite description. Take the foUotnng 
definition of /nayS (decat); Idh’ekaoco feyena du^ntam cari^fi 
vadiya dn cr an tatn caritva manasa duccantam duccmtra t^a ^aha- 
.taiialiPtu pSpikam locham paridahaa: ma mam janna ti icdiati, mS 
mam janna a samkappen, ma mam jaiiaa ti vicam bl^a,^ mi mam 
j afifia li kayena parakkamati: ya evarupa maya mayavita accasara 
vaficana . . . pipakinya-ayam vuccaa mayi, i.e. here a certain person 
commits a misdeed with body, speech or mind and in order to conceal 
It, forms evil resolve; he wishes that he be not found out, he hopes, ... 

he prays, . .he endeavours by his behaviour that he be not found out 

deceit of tins sort, fraud, trickery, guile, ... evil-doing is called 
‘decat’ (moyB). Here we find a d^ninon by defimte dcscnpoon 
followed by a bi-verbal definition. At DhS., 6 ^ (p. 144) kabalmkaro 
sham (gross food) IS defined in extension followed by a defimte 
description. Thus there is a good dad of variety in the defimtions 
employed contrary to what Mrs Rhys Davids has led us to bdieve 
and It IS necessary to ]udge eadi of them on its own merits, when we 
assess their value as defimtions. 

(497) Speaking of dasofication, wiuch in &ct goes hand m hand ■vdth 
de^tion, Mrs Rhys Davids says’ ‘The im]|>ort of a number of terms 
is set out, usually m dichotomic division but sometimes in the dis- 
tinctively Indian method of presenting the by-us so called Laws of 
Thought thus. Is ^ If not, is A not Bi It not^ is A both B and 
not Si If not, is A nather B nor not B (in otiier words ■& A z. thi- 
maera?)** This statement too is imsleadmg for it does not ^ve an 
exact account of the kind of classification found in the Pah Canon. 

(498) If we take the term Sana- (knowledge), for instance, as classified 
m the Vibhanga (v. Nana-vibhanga, pp. 306-334), we find that there 
IS no attempt to give a single comprehensive dassification of iiina- 
by a process of dichotomous division. Instead, we find a number of 
different dassificanons separately hsted. The only order followed is a 
numerical order. Firstly, we find mentioned the smgle diaractenstics 


* ERE , Vol 8, p. 133. 
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of i*i.lna. a-i need m vanous senvs and cosjievts. TJicn follows a list of 

cl.rMf,K,tirjn% ulicre 'knonjedge* (iiSna-) in some sense u tw-o-fold 
vir- * 


(a) 


knowledge (pailtM) 


miindinc supra-mundanc 

(•«UvO (Hutiara) Vbh,32j 


ao 


J.iVoi> Ictlpc (piiina) 


(kem ci iifjtley) j) 


lupotnetical 

(na kena a \ii{iie}'}‘ 3 } loe, at. 


(c) knowledge (panna) 



cogiiaiiv e non>co^tatn c 

(*:i\ ital I a-J (ax itakka-) Ybh , 3*3 


EicJi is a sepirote dichotomous division. Tliis is followed by lists of 
three, VIZ. 


knowledge (pahfiS) 


cimd>nia3'a- 
(nrising from 
thinking) 


suta-maya- 
(arising from 
testimony) 


I 

bliavana-maj'a- 
(ansing from 
contemplauon, 

I e. jhSnic 

ecpcnence) Vbli<, 3*4 


As the explanation mokes clear, this classification is basd on a sttiedy 
didjotomoiis division, wdiicli is implied mthcr than stated and tlus may 
be CNlubiicd as follows; 
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Of the mystic Not of the mystic 

(samapannassa) (asamapannassa) 

= hhSvana-mc^- j 

that whidi one obtains that which one 

by heanng from anodier obtams (without 

(paiato sutra heanng from another 
paalabhau) (parato assutva 

= sutam/^a- patilabhati) 

= anta-mx^~ 

Vbh., 324 

Then follow lists of three, four, etc , up to ten. An examination of these 
hsts would show that the classes are mutually exclusive and the fallacy 
of cross-division or of over-Iapping classes' is not met with. The 
division is exhaustive and the sum of the sub-classes equals the whole 
class that is divided or dassihed, but the successive steps of the division 
do not proceed by gradual stages and m this sense we do not have 
a stncdy chchotomous division. Thus panna (knowledge) is cdassified 
under four sub-classes as (i) kimavacara (of the sense-sphere), (a) 
lupavacara (of the form-sphere), (3) arupavacara (of the formless 
sphere), and (4) apanyapanna (unbounded), but if the pnnaple of 
dichotomous chvision was adopted we should have the followup 
classificauon: 


panna 


kSmSvacara 


(na kamavacara) 


rupavacara (na rupavacara) 


arupavacara (na arupavacara) 

apanyapanna, lac. etc 


'■ V. Stdibing^ op eit,p, 435 
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( 49 ?) Sometimes the classification is based on the four logical alte^ 
” foup-fold logic (v. infra, 5^1-591; supra, 407),. 

which Mrs Rhj's Davids has mistakenly calied die ‘Laws of Thnniriif' 


{V. supra, 497), Tims pafina (knowledge) is classified as foue-fold fa 
respect of die concept of acaya- (amassing or accumulation for rebirth), 
viz. 


(i) panha acayaya (no apacayaya), 1 e. knowledge which makes for 
accumulation and not non^tccumulation (= kamavacaiakusala- 
paiiha, i.c. knowledge relating to good acts of the sense-sphere), 
(a) pahha (apacaySya) no acayaya (*= catusu ma^esu pahiiS, i.e. 
knowledge relating to die four stages on the path to salvabon)- 

(3) pahn.l Scayaya c*cva apacayaya ca (s= rupavacararupavacaralusala- 
pahha, i.c. knowledge relating to good acts in die form and form- 
less spheres) 

(4) pahha n’eva acayaya no apacayaya (— avasesa panha, the rest of 

knowledge). Vbh., 33a 

Hiis kind of classification is frequently met with in the Nilrayas as 
well, c.g. the classification of individuals into the four ^pes: (i) 
attantapo, i.e. one who torments himself, (a) parantapo, i.e one rdio 
torments others, (3) attantapo ca parantapo ca, i.e one who torments 
himself as well as odiets, and (4) n’evattantapo na parantapo ca, 1 e. 
one w'ho neidicr torments himself nor odiers, M. I. 43*~344 Where 
one of the alternatives presents a null class, only the other alternatives 
are mentioned, viz. the classification of pahha (knowledge) under. 

(r) scklia = catusu ma^esu tlsu phalesu pahha, 1 e. knowledge of 
the four stages of die path and die duee fruits. 

(a) aseklia » upantdiime arahatta-phalc pahha, i.e. knowledge of 
fruit of saindiood whicli stands at the very top. 

(3) n’eva sekha naseklia = dsu bbumisu kusale dsu bhfinusu 
yavySkate pahha, 1 e. knowledge pertaining to die goo a^, 
their consequences and the ethically neutral acts ® ^ 
planes of CMStenoe. ^ 

(500) Thou^ classification is prominent in the Abhidhamm^i ^^ 
It IS found in the Nikayas, predominantly in die Angutt^ runoo. 
and was probably not absmt in the earliest stratuin of the 
since it has a history which goes back to Vedic tunes. 

«G C PaD6e,Stiu!tesinaeOngmefBMisni,A]Jahiibad,tpS7,PP 
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(501) One of the epistemological problems connected 'with classiiica- 
tion is posed m the Kathavatihu. Ckssihcation appears to presuppose 
die necessity of general or abstract ideas, as opposed to particular ideas 
denotmg particular dungs. The general term ‘cow’ refers to a class of 
cows as opposed to this or that particular cow. Hour can a single word 
signify a whole class of dungs ^ Berkeley argued agamst Locke’s dieory 
of abstract ideas though he did not deny that words can have a generd 
as 'well as a particular connotadon.* Some schools^ seemed to have 
argued against the nieravadms on the ground that ‘there do not 
exist any ideas which can be grouped together by other ideas’ (n’atthi 
ked dhamma kehici dhammelu sangahita, Kvu. 335). This is one of the 
earhest references to the problem of umversals. 

(502) These opponents of the Theravadins seem to have argued that 
one cannot group together ideas by means of other ideas ‘in the same 
'Way as two bullocks may be grouped togedier by a rope or a yoke’ 
(yatha damena va yottena va dve balivadda sangahita, Kvu. 33(0. 
This means that general ideas, which refer to a whole cdass of things, 
grouped together are considered impossible. It is difficult to see he 
reason for their opimon but diey probably held ihat physical analogies 
could not be extended to the realm of ideas, which -was probably the 
reason, why they also held the opimon that ‘there are no mental 
states cxinnected 'with odier mental states (n’atthi keoi dhamma kehia 
dhammdu sampayutta, Kvu. 337), m the 'way that ‘oil pervades 
sesamum or sugar pervades cane' (yatha nlatnhi telaip anugatarn 
anupavittham, ucchumhi raso anugato anupamttho, Kvu. 338). The 
argument probably 'was that ideas cannot be mampulated like physical 
objects. Therefore they cannot be grouped together by a general idea 
in the 'way one physically puts together material things. The Thera- 
■vadin argues against them by makmg them adrmt that dungs can be 
conceived as a cdass or whole and that diis imphes die existence of 
general ideas' ‘But you do not also deny that ideas may combme or 
be mcduded with other ideas imder a concept of totally or umversality^ 
e g. pleasant, painful or neutral feelmgs are computed under the flaw 
of ‘fedrag* ^anu attfai kea dhamma kehia dhamm ehi ganangm 
^ahanu, uddesain gaccfaanti, panyapanna n? Sukha 'vedana ... 
duUd^ vedana . . . adukfchamasukha vedana katamam khandhagana- 
nam gacchad n? Vedanakfchandhagananaip gacchad ti, Kvu. 335, 33(5). 

I V G J. Wainodc, Sertdej', Penguin Books, 1953, pp <;o-7i. 

According to the Corny the •Rajaginfcas and Sid^tthiki' (v. Points of 
i-ontroveisy, p ijj) 
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(503) Tlic adoption of classification and definition bctiays a desire to 
avoid ambiguity and aciiicvc exactness in die use of tenns for the sake 
of clarity of thought. This same motive seems to underlie the process 
of defining and delimiting the use of terms by means of pairs of state- 
ments* in the Yamaha But the nature (logical) and significance of 
these statements seem to have been wholly misunderstood by Mts 
Rhj's Davids, who edited this text and Keidi, who appears to have 
been influenced by her opinions 


(504) Mrs Rhys Davids expressed die vicu' diat ‘the world probably 
contains no other such study in die applied logic of conversion as the 
Yam.il;a’ (p \vi). Since conversion is not possible widiout a knowledge 
of the distribution of terms, it was assumed that the author of the 
Yamaha was au’are of the distribution of terms. And probably since 
this was not possible without a certain development in die study of 
Ibgic, It was assumed that die Yamaha ‘was compiled in order to 
develop a new growing logic or in order to apply such a logii^ tau^t 
already in the abstract’ (p. win). Keith who is normally sceptical 
of sudi claims saj's that ‘in the Yamaha . . the distnbudon 
IS known and the process of conversion is elaborately illustrateil, but 
w’lthout a trace of appreciation of logical theory’.’ Thus Keith too 
admits a knowledge of conversion and the distnbunon of t^s on 
pirt of the Yamaha, though he is not prepared to grant a knowledge 
of die logical theoiy behind it. 


(505) Let us first be clear about die use of the term ‘conversion 
Stebbmg says, ‘by the converse of a proposition we 
another proposition in which die terms have been 

nr., p. 63) Tlius ‘All P is S' would be die conwrsion in this sense 
‘All S is P’. But diis w'ould violate die rules of distnbunon and 
fore conversion in die leginmate logical sense is defin as ® 
immediate inference in winch from a ©««* “ZL’ 

inferred having for its subject die predicate of the gi 
(Joe. at) In diis leginmate sense of the term, the con 
^ IS P’ IS not ‘All P IS S’ but ‘Some P is S’. 

(506) Now assuming that die word ^ « 

Rhys Davids and Keith in the proper (Sdie 

would follow that of die pairs of statements ® f^mediaie 

whole work consists of such statements), one was 


« V. Yamaka (PTS. ediuon), p w 
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inference from, being die conversion of the other. But an examination 
of these statements will reveal nothing of the sort. 

(507) Let us examine a set of statements from the Khandha Yamaha 
(p. 1(3). We find sets of pans m the form of question and answer. Take 
the firat set. 

It consists of a pair of questions and answers: 

(1) Rupam rupakkhando ti^ Piyarupam sitarupam, na rupakkhandho; 
rupakkhandho lupah c’eva rupakkhandbo ca, i.e. Is (all) form 
(c^siiiable as) the aggregate of form. What is attractive-form 
(piyarupa-) and pleasant-form (satarupa-) is form, but not (classi- 
fiable as) the aggregate of form. The aggregate of form consti- 
tutes both form as well as the aggregate of form. 

(ii) Rupakkhandho rupan ti^ Amanta, i.e. Is die aggregate form 
(classifiable as) form? Yes. 

(508) These two statements* together tell us the exact logical boun- 
danes of the use of the term lupam and rupakkhandho and in the hgjit 
of this information, we may diagranunatically represent the reladon- 
ship as follows* 



(509) We can see diat not all rupa is rupakkhandha- for piyarupa- and 
satarupa- are rupa-, but not rupakkhan^-. But as the next statement 

‘Cp Wit^stein, op cit, p loe ‘We might veiy well also write every 

«aEinmtin^foimofaquestionfoIlowedbya"Yes”,forinstaiice Is it raining ? 
lesl Would this show diat every statement contain^ a question^' 
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tells us, all rupakkhandha- is rupa. Wie may testate the statements 
(i) and (li) widiout tlie question ibim’ as follows: 

(i) Some rupa> is rupakkhandha-, i.e Some S is P (SiP) 

(ti) All rupakkhandlia- is r&pa, i.e All P is iS (PaS) 

It is clear tliat (ii) is not die converse of (i),' though (i) could be 
regatded as die converse of (li), but it is obvious diat it could not 
Iiave been die intention of the author to regard it as such, for if so 
he would have in the tirst place stated (ii) first. 

(510) Let us consider die next pair: 

(i) Vedana vcdanakkliandho n ^ Amanta, i.e. Is (all) feeling (dassifiaWe 
as) die aggregate of feeling^ Yes. 

(11) VcdanSkkliandho vedana ti^ Amanta,_ i.e Is (all that bdongs to) 
die aggregate of feeling (classifiable as) fechng^ Yes 

(51 1) Here die two concepts coinade, for all that is vedana is vedana- 
kkliandha- and all diat is vedanakkhandha- is vedana and we may 
diagrammaucally represent this as’ 



(jia) We may elumnate the quesnon (and answer) form and res 
the propositions asserted as follows. 


(I) All vedana is vedan 3 kkhandho, i.e 

(II) All vedanakkhandho is vedana, i.e. 


AllSis-P('^®^ 
All Pis S{PiS) 


> V. fn I, pwvious page 


ty SMin&V «»»P 
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Now 3ny textbook on logic would trfl us* thst (u) is not the converse 
of (i) nor (0 die converse of 00* One is not an immediate inference 
fr om the other hut th^ are independent statements giving us infor- 
mation about the relative use of ie concepts contained in them. To 
legaid (ii) as the converse of (i) would be to violate the rule of dis- 
tribution, which states that ‘no term may be distributed in an inferred 
proposition unless it is distributed m the original proposition’.* Now 
in a universal afErmattve proposition (i.e. SzP)^ the subject is dis- 
tributed and the predicate is undistributed.* If we convert it as PnS, 
an undistributed term m the original gets distributed and the rule is 
violated, resulting in an illegitimate oinversion. 

(513) Now are we going to say that the author of the Yamaka, in the 
li^t of the above evidence, was ignorant of the distribution of terms 
and die process of conversion. All dus is absurd. The Yamaka does 
not consist of a set of logical exercises and is not a textbook on applied 
logic at alL The members of the pairs of statements do not stand to 
each other in the logical relation of one being an immediate inference 
of the other. To conceive them as such is wholly to misunderstand 
die purpose of the book, which is not an exercise m lo^cal gymnastics, 
but IS mtended to convey to the reader the exact logical boundaries of 
important concepts in the bght of theu: actual technical usage. The 
&ct that some of these statements may in fact turn out to be the 
converse of die other is to be counted as purely acadental and is not 
due to any consdous intention on the part of the author to make an 
immediate m&rence from the one statement. As an example of this 
type we may state the following: 

(1) Dukkham dukkhasaccan ti^ Amanta, ue. Is suffering (dassiiiable 
as) the trudi of suffering? Yes. 

(u) Dukkhasaccam dukkhan ti’ E^yikaip dukkham cetasikam dukk- 
ham thapetva avasesam dukkh^ccam dukkhasaccam na dukk- 
ham, kayikam dukkham cetasikam dukkham dukkhan e’eva 
dukkhasaccan ca, ue. Is all that (is classifiable as) the truth of 
suffering, sudenng^ Excepting physical and mental suffering die 
test of die truth of suffering is the truth of suffering: physical and 
mental suffering (is classifiable) both as suffering and as the tnidi 
of snfiering. Yamaka, 174. 

' J 'Wdtoti, j4 Manual of Logic, London, 1922, p 257. 

’Stdibing, op cm, p 63 */£«/, p. 49 
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This may be diagrammaocdly represented as follows* 



In propositional form we have* 

(i) All dukkha- is dukkhasacca-, i,e All is Z’ 

(ii) Some dukkliasacca- is dukkha-, i.e. Some P)sS (PiS) 

(514) Here (11) IS a valid conversion of (1) but it is evident from the 
context diat it was not intended as a conversion It merely happens 
to be so m view of the fact that the denotation of dukkha-sacca- 
indudes members not included under dukkha-. 


(515) Perhaps examples of this sort which are not infiequently found, 
Jed Mrs Rhys Davids and Keith to the mistaken theory that here we 
have (as Eleith put it) ‘the process of conversion elaborately illustrated , 
but it IS even possible diat Mrs Rhys Davids has misunderstood the 
process of conversion as known m logic for she^ in lact, suggests me 
following illegmmate example of a conversion, ‘e g "All V is M , 
now does this mean that all M is Ear unless it Joes (itahis min^, 
we cannot pass on to say. All X vsY just because all JT happens to be 
also M’ (Yamaka, p. xvii). 


(51^ The emphasis on ‘analysis’ m the Pfili Canon is r^ected in Ae 
importance attached to the concept of catu-pattsambhida or the m 
branches of logical analysis’ (s.y. PTS Dicuonaiy) oirr^onding to 
piatisamvida of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts ^ One to was 
ttiPTTi IS said ‘to attam the imperturbable state before wag (na 


’ V Edgerton, BHS Dicbonaiy, j v 
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eva dcuppam pativijjhati, A. and ‘to be held in great esteem’ 

(gam ca. blmvarnyo ca, A. III.113) by one’s co-reli^onists. Sinputta, 
who IS held up as an example unto others* is said to have mastered 
these techmques m a comparatively short time (A. n.i6o). One of the 
books of the Khuddaka Nikaya is caUed the Fansambhidamagga and 
a chapter of the Yibhanga is called die Pansambhidavibbanga 
CPP’ 293 “ 3 °S)* Accordii^ to die explanation given of the four kinds 
of analysis* atthapatuambktJa stands for an^ysis of meanings ‘in 
extension', dkammajiadsamhhida for analysis of reasons, conditions or 
causal rdations, mrutapaasambhtdS for analysis of (meamn^ ‘in 
intension’ as given in) defimuons and pattihanasamiAidS for analysis 
of intellect to which things knowable by the foregoing processes are 
presented 

(517) Aung and Mrs Hhys Davids tdl us diat ‘ “atdia” does not 
refer to verbal meanings’* but this is quite unhistoncal and incorrect. 
The Yibhanga (294) quite clearly says that one of the senses of atdia 
m the compound attha-pausambhida is ‘the meanmg of what is 
spoken’, namely of words and sentences, viz so tassa tass’eva bhad- 
tassa attham ]anati: ayam imassa bhasitassa atdio ayam imassa bl^*- 
tassa attho ti* ayam vuccad attha-pausambhida, Le. he comprdiends 
the meamng of whatever is spoken (such as) ‘dus is the meamng of 
this sentence’ ‘diat is die meamng of diat sentence’ — ^dus is called 
the analysis of meamng. The moidts apparendy learned the dhamma 
by heart and then examined the meamng of what they learnt (cp. 
sutva dhammam dhareu, dl^tanam dhammanam attham upapanlck- 
hau, 1 e. hearing the dhamma they bear it m mmd and dien mcanune 
the meamng of what diey have learnt by hearty M. II.173). This 
examination of meamng probably constituted part of atdia-patisam- 
bhida. The clearing of ambiguities by analysis and the giving of 
detailed ex^eses of short tides learnt (1 e. the two meamng of vi -f 
Vbha]) in all likelihood also constituted atdia-papsatnbhida for m 
menuomng the atudnment of atdiapatisambhida by Sanputta, it is 
said that he could ‘reveal, anafyse and danfy’ (vivarami, vihhtgand 
uttaidkaromi, A H ifio) and ‘eiregeucally explam’ questions put to him 
(v. so mam panhena— aham veyySkaranena, be. «f ). Atdia- is also 

^’Cp tula etam pamanam mama ESvdmnam bhikUifinaip yadidam 
S^putta-Moggallana n, 1 e Sanputta and Moggallana iqnesent the standard and 
die ided for my disapte and monks, A. II.i£4 
'I y Pomu ijf Controvert, pp 377-382; Corny to the Padsambbid&nagga 
CPTS edition), VoL H, p 147 f, * Pwits of Ctmtroversy^ p 378 
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used in llus context in die Vibhanga for ‘resultant phenomena' as 
Aut^ and Mrs Rhys Davids ha\m shown {op at., p. 379). 


( 518 ) In this latter sense atdiapattsamhhida is distinguidied in die 
Vibhanga from dhamma-pattsambhidi or the analysis of antecedent 
phenomena or causes.* Ntruttt-paasamiktda is nowhere dearly defined 
m the Canomcal teicts Edgerton gives ‘explanation not neoessanly 
etymological of the meaning of a word or text* (s.y. mnikn- in BBS. 
Dictionary) on the basis of the Buddhist Sanskrit usages and it is 
dt^nt^ in the Vibhanga as ‘-abhillpe nSnam’ Op 294), i.e. ‘knowledge 
of the utterance’. If it means what Aung and Ifo Rhys Davids tell 
us It means, all defimnons would fall under it 

( 519 ) PatdihSmsatnbladS. is constantly defined in Ae Vibhaiiga 
‘nSnesu fanam* (Vbh , 293 £) ia ‘knowledge about knowledge’. As 
such all analyses of knowledge firom a psycho-ethical or epistemologi- 
cal standpoint, as for instance m Ae RSna-vibhanga of the Vibhanga 
(PP- 30^34) 0 *' “ JIana-kathi of Ae Pansambhidamagga 
(pp. 4-134) would fell under it 

(cao) This analysis of language, meanmg and knowledp 
wiA an empinost outlook (y. mfia, S 3 «, 793) seems to have 
in a few important insights about the nature of languag^ 

Its relauon to truA. This analytical approaA to 

and meamng, it must be remembered, is not new to Buddhi® tat cm 

be traced to the BrShmamc penod, when ^t » 

grammaucal and hnguisticstuAes as IS evidenced by 

Yiska refers to two classes of sAoIais m ^ ^ 

etymologists and Ae Vaiyakaranas or Ae 3i,d a 

NikSyas represent Ae orA^ox m 

yejcymtwraw* (padako veyyakarano, D. ■ )* for 

linguistic analysis would have been ®iS« words 

as Goldstucker says 'vyakarana means 

and undoes sentences which consist of w ' ” ^ ftom the 

folds all Ae hnguistic phenomena, which 

' Cp hetumhi fianam dhamiaa-paps^hida, Joiowiedge 

bhidigie the knowledge of a cause M dhammsp 
of the effect IS atriiapapsambhidS, VWi, apj 
» Keith, HOS.Vol 32,? 488 
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meeting of ■words’.* By the time of the PaK NiMyas this -word 
(vey3^carana) seems to have acquired an extra-grammatical connotar 
don and come to mean any kmd of ‘analytical exposition’. It is prob- 
ably m this sense that the Btahmajala Sutta ■which contains an analysis 
and dasdiication of current philosophical dieories is called a ‘ve37l- 
karana- (D. 1.46), thou^ die ■word is also used m the more general 
sense of a ‘reply’ to a question (D. 1.223, A. II.id6). 

(521) Let us examme ■what die Nikayas have to say on die nature of 
the words and sentences in reladon to meamng and ]^owledge. 

(522) In Indian linguisdc philosophy there were two schools of 
diought in regard to what was considered m be die fundamental units 
of expression. One held that the statement as a whole (vakya-) or the 
propoauon 'was fundamental while the other held that the terms 
(pada-) -were fiindamentaL As Sastri says, ‘diere are pnmarily two 
schools of thou^t on the nature of die proposidon. Of these two one 
believes in the indmsibili^ of the proposition, while the other admits 
its divisibihty. The former is usually called the vSkya~vS£n while die 
latter is known as the paJavSdin'.* Now it is a cunous fect^ as Jaim 
has pomted out^* diat m the Pah Nikayas and in feet m the Buddhist 
tradition as a whole, the word pada- is used to denote the whole 
stamment and not just its words or terms. Whether this imphes that 
the Buddhists considered the whole statement as die fundamental mat 
as a^nst die Brahmins, who ■were analysing the statement into its 
component terms (cp pada-patha, padaka, v. supra, 520), it is difficult 
to say, but it is -worthy of note that both in die Nikayas (v. ir^n, 
S3<S) and m the KatMvatthu (v. mfia, 708), the meamng of a propost- 
don is considered as a whole. 

(523) In any case, with regard to the use of both -words and sentences, 
-we find that the Buddha is anxious to avoid disputes which are purely 
verbal m character and the confusions whidi arise when -we transgress 
the Imts of hnguistic convention. He says diat ‘one should not ding 
» dialecdcal usage nor go beyond the hmits of convention’ Qanapa- 
^urutttm nabhmiveseyya ^taiannam naudhaveyya, M. 111.230, 234). 
the d^Ied explanation makes clear what is meant. ‘And how does 
one cling to dialectical usage and go beyond convention? Here people 

’Qp et,P tpfi. 

G Sastn, Ths ’PhdotopKy of Word and Mtanmg, Calcutta, 1959, p. 95. 

P. S Jaim, The Vaibhasika Theory of -Words,* BSOAS., Vol XXIL 

1 . 1959 , PP 98,99. 
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lecognize the same object in some parts of the country as a “vessel” 
(pSti), (in other parts) they recognize it as a "bowl” (pattam) ... a 
“cup” (vittham) ... a “goblet" (saravaip) ... In the orcumstances, if 
one were to dogmatically accept and cling to each one of these (usages) 
in the different parts of the country, saying “tbs alone is the true 
(usage), the rest are false", then there would be a dmging to di ale ctical 
usage and a transgression of convention ... If m the circumstances 
one were to use diese terms as used m the difihrent parts of die 
country saying “th^ use these (terms) to refer to lbs (objed)" 
without dogmatically clinging to any one of them, dien there would be 
no clinging to dialectical usage and no transgression of convention 


(524) This illustrates the kind of verbal dispute and confusion that 
can arise by transgressing die limits of convenuon. If someone says, 
*dus is a vessel’ and someone else say% ‘no, tius is a bowl’ referring 
to one and the same object, we have a purely verbal dispute vdudi 
cannot be setded by havmg a closer look at the facts but only ly 
discerning the htmts of the convenoonal usages of the words 'vessel 
and ‘bowl’. These verbal disputes which can easily anse when people 
who speak the same language with dialecucal differences come ^ 
gedier. But differences of diis sort were prob*ly aggravated at dw 
trrae by the acceptance of what was probably the orthodox iheoy of 


the mearang of words. Speakrag of the relation or a worn mo 
the Pflrva hEmamsa says ‘autpatakas tu Sabdasyirdiena . . . Ih 
wbch IS rendered by Pandit Mohan Lai Sandal as ‘certainly there is 

an eternal connection between the word and Its meaning • and 7 

Jha as ‘on the other hand the relation of the word widi its ®eanmg is 
mbom (and etemal) . . Ihe cndcs of this 

mm aba, from the evanescent namre of words ^ 

because they are perceptible (fcannaika tatra 8^ 

not persist (asdiSnat, i.i 7), *ey are construe^ ^ i’io\ 

and have original and modified forms cmmosrf of 

According to the Brhadiranyaka Upanisad, the world I rap 

‘Kathaficajanapadanimtajacaabhinivesohoti sanHi^^ra®^* . _ 

tad ev’efcaccesu pnapadesu'^ti’ n sanjSnacm tatha ladia 

‘saritvam’ . . In yathS yatffi naip ^ aSBan n 

tifimasa paramassa abhinivissa vo^n . . b 

Evam kho janapadanitutoya ca *hua^ ho . jyaananto sand- 

yatha yaiKi naip tesu tesu janap^esu sanj^^«ww anapgdaarntnja 

haya vohatanti n, tatha tadia voharan 
ca anabhmiveso hou samafiBaya ca ® S ^ 

»SBH,Vol a7.PartIiP a. SBH,voi o,p 
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a triad, eadi thing presumably havii^ its specific name (nama), form 
(rnpa) and function (karma) name and form are real 

(nSmarupa- satyam, be. at.). The world was created by Brahma with 
each thing bemg given its own name and form (tarn namarupabhjriim 
eva vyaknyate asau nama, ayam idam rupa in, 1.4.7). Sven if things 
pensh, the name does not pmsh 'for the name is eternal’ (anantam vai 
nama, 3.2.12). As against this, we find the Buddhists pointing to not 
only the dialectical variations in language but the changes in nomen- 
dature that take place with time. Thus it is pomted out diat 'the hill 
Vdihara had a different name and designauon* (V ebh 9 iassa pabbatassa 
afiiia va samaiina ahosi anfla paiinatti, M. III.(S8) at di&rent times. 
The name of the hill Vepula and the people resident m its environs 
differed fiom age to age (S. II.190-2). 

(525) In the Nikayas we often notice attempts to avoid ambiguity 
and vi^eness by speafjnng whether expressions have the same 
meaning or not. Thus it is asked 'whether the expressions appamani 
cetovimum, Skincanna cetovimutti, suimata cetovmium and animitrii 
cetovimutu have different meanings, the words too bemg dif^ent 
or have the same meamng, (despite) the words bdng different’ 
(i^nattfai efeva nanabyaSjana ca, udahu dcattha, byanjanam eva 
^an ti, M. 1 297, qi. S. IV.29^. The answer is that ‘there is a sense 
m whidi die meanmgs are different as well as the words and a sense 
in which the meanmgs are the same, the words alone being different’.* 
Tfes diows that it was not assumed that a difference m language neces- 
s^ly implies a difference m meanit^ which judging from what Yaska 
says appears to have been the prevaihng theory of meaning at the time. 

(52^ Yaska lays down his pnnaple of the meaning of words as 
follows: tarn cet samanakarmam samana-nirvacanam nanakarmapi oen 
t^»-nirvacanam,* ue, (as translated by Sarup*) 'if their meanings are 
the same, their etymologies should be the same, if their meanmp are 
different their e^nnologies also should be different. It may be noticed 
fet the word used for 'meaiung’ is kaimam whidi hterally means 
functions’ or ‘uses’.^ 

*4^*^ ^ ■ • ■ P“iy 3 yo yaip panyayam agamma ime dhamn^ nanattlfi e’eva 
oaoab^jana ca atliu ca kho . . patijSyo yam panySyaip agamma ime dhamma 
eeattM, byaBjanam eva oanaqi, M. 1 297. 

^ Sarup.Umversity of Punjab, 1927,0.48. 

^ Tie Nigiania and da Nhvkta, O.U P , 1920, p. 58 
Note 'Wttgenstem’s theory that the meamng of a word is its W, The Blue 
end Brown Bodu, p, 67. 
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be Astinct in the future and which are not ignored by the leduses and 
braids who M wise, mich three? Whatever matenal form there 
has been, which has ceased to be, which is past and has changed is 
^led, recion^ and termed “has been” (ahosi), it is not reckoned as 
it Mste (atthi)noras“itwinbe"(bhavissao)‘ .. (It is the same 
■wim) whatever feelings, percepts, dispositions, consciousness 
whatever matenal form is not ansen, nor come to is rallwt^ 
reckoned or termed “it will be” and it is not reckoned as “it exists” 
or It has been • . .j whatever material form has ansen and has 
manifested itself, is called, reckoned and termed “it exists” and it is 
not reckoned as “it has been” nor as “it will be” . . Even the ahetuka- 
vadins, the aknyavadins and the nisakas should think that these three 
Irnguisbc convention^ usages of terms or words should not be flouted 
and violated. And why is that? Because of the fear of being blamed, 
found feult with and censured.'? This, as we have shown (y supra, 
199), is probably a cntiasm of the a pmn arguments of die Deter- 
immsts (v. ahetukavada-, aikinyavada-) which presuppose a violation 
of these conventions. The mention of the nSsuka-scan possibly be a 
reference to the school of Metaphysical Mattnahsts, -nhose existence 
was doubtful but who made use of the a pnon premiss of the reahty 
of Being (v, sigtra, 12^ The very concqit of Being is not possible 
without a violation of this convention. If Bemg= what exists, then 
only the speaous present has beings for the past and the future do 
‘ For a discussion of puzde ^esuons ansing &oni die problem of 'existence^ 
in the tune scale, v Wittgensteui, The BUa and Brvm Books, p 109 
' Ihyo me . mrutu-patidi adhivacana-patfaa pannatu-padS assqilciiina 
asamkinnapubba na saipldyanti na saipldyissanu appatikuttlB samanehi btih- 
manehi vifmQhi Katametayo? Yamiu lupamafitamniniddbamvipannaiaiii 
ahosi ti tassa sanlcfaa aho^ n tassa samanua aho^ tx tassa panxlatti Na tasm 
sankha attb! ti na tassa sanklm bhavissad & . vedaiia . . . saSiS . sanUSia 
. . viiinanain Yam • rDpam ajatam apStubhOtam bhavissafi u tassa sankba 
tassa samafihB . tassa paSfiani yam rupaip jatam patubhOtam atdii u ta®a 
sankhS , tassa samanBa . tassa pahiiatu Na tassa sankha ahoa tt na t^ 
sankhi hhavissat! u Ye pi . ahetin^da akinyavada natdnkaTOda 
tayo nirutbpadia adhivacanapadm pail5attipad£ na gatahitabbam m papkfcon- 
tabbam amanSimsu Tam kissa betu’ Nindib^iusaiiSJih^ n S HI 7»-7J 
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not exist at the present moment. But when we talk of the concept Being* 
without a time reference, we violate this convention and assurne that 
the past as well as the fiiture has existence m the sense in which the 
present has eidstence. On the other hand the philosophers of Non- 
the nihilist Lokayabkas (v. supra, ii6) were also guilty of 
violatuig this convention for they deny diat even the present has Being 
because it passes away. For them the past does not exist, the present 
does not etdst and the future does not exist, for everything passes 
away, while the opposite is true for his opponent. As it is said, ‘the 
world rests on the two doctnnes Being (atdiitam) and Non-Bemg 
(natthitam) but he who rightly sees the arising of the world as it 
really is, does not hold that there is Non-Bemg m the world and he 
who rightly sees the cessatton of things, as it really is, does not hold 
that there is Being m the world . . . ^t ‘everytfamg exists’ is one 
extreme and that 'nothing exists’ is the other extreme . . . (Dvay- 
amssito ... loko yebhuyyena atthitan tfeva natthitail ca. Lokasa- 
mudayam , . . ya thibhutam sammappafiiiaya passato yS loke natthita 
si na hoti, lokaiurodham . . . yathibhutam sammappafiiliya passato 
^ loke atthitii si na boo . . . sabbam atthi ti kho ayam eko anto, 
sabbam natthi ti ayam dutiyo anto, S. H 17). The importance attached 
to not transgtesting the boundaries of Imgmstic convention thus 
appears to have been directed against certain metaphysical theories 
which resulted from it. 

(528) 'While It was necessary to observe convention in order to avoid 
misleading forms of expression, certam conventions could by tiieir 
very nature give nse to misunderstanding. So while observing con- 
vention It IS necessary not to be led astray by it ‘The emanapated 
person’ is said ‘to make use of current forms of speech witiiout bding 
led astray by them’ (vimuttadtto . . . yan ca loke vuttam tena voharati 
^arimasan* ti, M. 1.500). The Potthapida Sutta gives atta-patilibha 
as an example of an expression vduch may be misleadmg. 

(529) fri order to understand tiie significance of this critidstn, it is 
necessary to compare the doctrme criticized in the Potthapida Sutta 
with Its corresponding Upanisadic doctrme The am^-patilibhas or 
‘obtainments of selves’ are said to be three m number: 

(i) Rupi cStummahibhutiko kabalinkirihirabhakkho = atta- 

patilibho, i.e. the obtainment of the gross se(f, which has form, 
is made of the four great elements and feeds on gross food. 

'/ft without grasping at It 
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(2) rupl manomayo sabbangapaccan^ abinindnyo = manomtya atta- 
patilabho, i.e. die obtainment of the mental self, having fonn, 
mental, in perfect possession of its parts and not lartong u 
faculties. 

(3) ArGpi sanfiamayo = arSpo attapatilabho, i.e. the obtainment of 
the firmless self, formless and possessed of consciousness. 

D.Li9S.‘ 


(530) Tlicy are trance-states described as the ‘sdves’ of a person and 
correspond to the conception of the selves as described in the Taittin3fa 
Upanisad (2 2-5),* where it may be noted, five selves (the panca- 
ko£a) are mentioned of which three seem to correspond m dieir 
counterparts above, viz 

(1) annarasamaya-atman, i.e. the self formed of the essence of fiioi^ 
2.1.1. 

(2) manomaya- itman, i e. the mental self, 2.3.1. 

(3) vijfianamaya-itraan,* die conscious cognitive self, 241. 


(531) Now in the Potdiapada Sutta, we find the Buddha atgumg 
against the theory diat there were integral selves or entities, vdiich 
constituted the person. It is argued that from the expenenual pomt 
of view when self (r) is real (sacco), selves (2) and (3) are not real 
and when self (2) is real, selves (1) and (3) are not real, etc. (yasimm 
satnaye olanko attapaul 5 bho hod, mogh’assi tasmim samaye mano- 
mayo attapadlabho hoti, mogho arupo attapatilibho hon, offinko assa 
attapanlabho tasmim samaye saeco hon. Yasimm samaye 
attapadlabho hod, mogh^assa tasmim samaye olariko atta^rfSbho 
mogho arflpo attapadlabho hod, manomayo ^ 

samaye saceo hod . . D. I.199). Since diese selves v/^ a ^ 
diflEerent dmes, it does not make senses it is ^d, to say dia y 

them IS real in an absolute sense but only that eadi 
of attaimng it while the others were not real at that tmu (yo 
afito attapadlabho sveva me attapadlabho tasmim ^ 

mogho anagato attapadlabho, mogho paxuppaano . . ., u- 

• Cp the doctrine of die two kSyas at D ^ (2) the mental 

described as, rupl tatummalfibhntiko od 5 nakumin^^._^ O ^ 
self-mpS manomayo 130) 

above V also the 'selves' posited by Mergence of the 

> Cp Katha Uparasad 3.13, where there is a 
selves in die Yogic process, cp Pancattajm Sutt^ M ^ 37 

» Note that wwiffpaatayatana- is one of the orfipa eases 
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IS apparently directed against the metaphysical views held with regard 
to these sd.ves by some of the Upanisadic thinkers, as for instance 
when It is urged at Tail. 2.2.1— 5 that all these selves were real or at 
Eatha 2.3.17, where it is assumed that ‘the person . . . ever seated in 
the heart of creatures is the (real) inner self, which one should draw 
out from one’s own body like a shaft &om a reed* (punso’ntar atma 
sadS )ananSm hrdaye saimmstah tarn svac chaiirSt pravrhen mun)ad 
iveakam . . .). 

(532) The Buddha uses the term attapanlabha- to describe diese 
states but does not assume that there is an entity or entities corre- 
sponding to the word 'atta-' withm one's person or body. This is 
illustrated by the example of the milk which changes mto cream, 
yogurt, curd and butter (khiramha dadhi dadhimha navanitam 
navanitamha sappi sappinM sappimando, D. L201). At the stage 
when milk has turned into any of these states it cannot be called by 
any other name than the name appropriate to describe each state 
(yasmim samaye khiram hon, n’eva tasmim samaye ‘dadhf ti sahkham 
gacchati ... foe ctt). To this extent one cannot overstep convention. 
Nor should one assume that each of these names signifies an entity 
widiin the changing process. 

(533) The fact that we use the word T constantly to refer to our- 
selves seems to imply the existence of an ontological subject corre- 
sponding to the grammatical subject T of the sentences we use. In 
many of the Upamsads where the identity between the individual soul 
and the ultimate world-ground was being tau^t there was Imfe 
doubt that 'aham' m sentences Idee, eso akam asnu (this I am) (Ch. 
8.11.1) meant the personal ego conceived as a siibstannal enn^ and 
generally considered to reside withm the body (r. supra, 531). Against 
this die Materialists argued that the personal pronoun T (also ‘my*) 
in T-sentences referred to the body and not to a mental substance 
(y- supra, 133). The Buddhists appeared to have opposed both these 
schools of siibstanttalists by contendmg that there was no permanent 
substantial entity that could be observed to correspond to the term or 
concept T or ‘soul’ (cp. n’eso lAam asmi, na m’eso ao^ M. 1 40) 
and that we should not be misled by the apparent imphcanons of the 
use of language. Words like arta-patilabha- are ‘expressions, turns of 
speech, de^gnations in common use m the world whidi the Tadiagata 

’ Note that dus very simile is mentioned where diese sdves are mennoned at 
u. I77. 
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makes use of without being led astray by them’ (Itima . . . loka- 
v/' samahna lokaniruttiyo lokavohira lo^paSnattiyo yahi TathSgato 
voharatt apatamasan u, D. L202). On the basis of this sentence, though 
perhaps with little knowledge of its specific context, Ogden and 
Richards' have observed that ‘die rejection of misleading forms of 
f language was carried still further by Buddhist wnteis m then rejection 
lof the “soul"’. 


(534) Jaini, refemng to this passage in the Potthapada Sutta, gives a 
different twist to it both in his comments as well as in die translation 
of the passage itself. He says* ‘Hie term paSiiatn occurs several times 
in the Suttas, always referring to designations or concepts recognized 
as unieal in themsdves nevertheless used in common parlance. In die 
PAotfhajiSda-suuttj* for instance, die Buddha, while speaking on 
vanous speculations on the nature of sel^ says diat a word like oHa- 
papt^jha or expressions like past, present or future or milk, curds, 
butter, ghee, etc., are merely names, expressions, turns of speedb, 
designations in common use in the world. The Tathagata, althou^ he 
tnalcps use of these is not led astr^ by them (1 e. knows thm as 
unreal’).® In die first place, diat pt^m is used m die Suttas (Janu 
does not himself quote any instances) for ‘concepts reo^n^ as 
unreal in themselves‘ is mcorrect as, for instance, the use of the^ 
dukkha-/«a»oK/ (S. IV.39) clearly shows-we cannot s^ ii»t aco^ 
ing to the Suttas, dukkha- is unreal' On the other hand in die cot^ 
of the Potthapada Sutta, die Buddha quite expliady approve of tte 
statement to the effect that the empincal si^ ww real m die p® 
w real m the present and wff real m the viz. 

in the past, not that 1 did not, iTmUaastvadHa fat^ 
not, /do exist m the present, not that I do not (Ahos 
y addhinam naham nahosim, bhavissam'al^ ai^a^ a 
naham na bhavissami, atdiaham etarahi 
Besides, a careful study of die context show fo 
intention of the author to say that ‘miU^ but 

are words which do not 

diat in the first place we should not j . the 

what comes to be called (sankham gacchan, • ^ 

names ‘milk’, ‘butter^, etc , and secondly assume that mint or 

* The Mtamng of Memmg, Londoj^ 

> Has IS probrfjly a miqaiiit for Potpi^oa ““ ncQAS . Vol »j 

i The Vaibhapka Theory of Words and Meanings 

*959* PP* 
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is m some mystenous -way present as an entity in ‘curds’ so that each 
of these terms like the term ‘atman’ (atta-) denotes an entity tiiat peiv 
sists in some mystenous &shion without being perceived. Lastly, 
Jaini’s use of die term ‘merely (m his translation) is without justifi- 
cation considering that tiie ori^mal has nothmg correspondmg to it 
and in no way su^ests it. In this respect, Jaim is probably merely 
followmg Prof. Bhys Davids, who also had ‘merely names’ though he 
interprets the passage correctly (v. SBB., VoL H, p. 263, fiu i). Perhaps 
Prof. Bhys Davids was influenced 1 ^ the use of the Upanisacfic 
expression ‘vacarambhanam vilmro nimadheyam’' (‘die modification 
IS merely a verbal distmcuon, a name’, Hume, oj>. cit^ p. 241) whidi 
IS used to ssgmfy diat what is perceived (e.g. fire) is only an appearance 
or modification (vikSrah) of the essences (^e diree forms, tiini 
rupam, Qu d.4.1) or of the ultunate reahty Being (sat). But the Pah 
passage constitutes die very denial of this idea. 

(535) These observations, despite their antiquity do m feet fore- 
shadow some of the cnoasms made by the modem Analytical Phdo- 
sophers. Russell says that ‘substance m a word is a metaph3^cal 
mistake, due to the transference to die world-structure of the structure 
of sentences composed of a subject and predicate’* and 'Wittgenstein 
observes that "the idea that the real “I” hves m my body is coimected 
widi the pecuhat grammar of the word ‘T’ and die Tmmntiwftinittny 
that this grammar is hable to give nse to’.* The statements of the 
Pah NikSyas on this subjert are perhaps less eiqihat but there is Imlg 
doubt that they ate on dte same Ihioc 


(536) Of greater significance is the concept of die ‘ mpaningW.; 
statement, which probably resulted from this analysis of the nature 
and mearung of statements The Buddha refers to statements (bhasitam) 
of a certam character as ‘appauldrakatam . . . sampajjan’ (D. I.193, 
* 94 ) 19S) ^ 39 ) 24 t) *42, 243, 244, M. 11.33, 4t) and statements of the 
^poate character as ‘sappanlflrakatam Qjhiatam) sampajjan’ (D. 
1.198 ). Likewise the dhamma- (doctnne) as tau^t by the Buddha is 
^d to be ‘not appauhanya-’ (M. II.9) but ‘sappitihanya-’ (D. II.104; 
in.t2S, n.9, A. 1 276, S. 'V.260, 2<Sx; Ud. 63; Kvu. 561). 


1 ® History of Wtstm Phtlosoph/, p, 

The Blue end Brown Books, p. 66 
‘ The reference ‘D. m.iar’ in the F 
erroneous. 


I.iar’ in the PTS Dicnonaiy (f v. sappatilfirakata-) is 


L 
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C537) Tliere are many problems assoaated iidth the meaning of these 
terms Are the chaiactenstics of bhasitam (a statement) descnbed hy 
the phrases 'appatihlrakatam sampajjati’ and ‘sappStihtrakatam sani- 
paj]ati’ equivalent to the (diatactenstics ‘appatihanya- and ‘sappi- 
tihdtiya-' respectively? What is this characteristic or m other iroids 
what do these pltrascs mean^ Lastly, what is die etymology of these 
words? 


(538) Tliere seems to be a certain measure of unanimity widi iq;atd 
to the answer to die dtst question m that scholars seem to refer to die 
other usage as being synonymous.* The PTS. Dictionary even goes 
to die extent of confusing the one expression with the other.* 

(539) nodee diat ‘appatililrakata- and ‘sappauhiialata-’ occur in 
die first book of die Dlglia Nikaya and once in die Majjhima Nikiya, 
whde *appafihariya’ and ‘sappitihanya** do not occur m the first book^ 
alftiniigli diey are found in the second book and occur in all the NikSyas 
m ««milnr though not identical contexts. They seem to have replaced 
the more cumbersome earlier expressions with a simple adjectival 
phrase (appatildinya-; sapp 5 tihanya-)» 


C540) Sdiolare are divided as w the answer to the second ^non, 
Tlie translations pioffered are many and vanous We vndi m put 
forward the theory that statements (bhasitam) charactenred as appa- 
tihirakatam sampajjati’ or 'appSnhanyam’ are in some sense 
m meaning'. An examination of the contexts of die kinds s® 
whidi ate so described shows that in an important sense di^ do iro 
make sense’ and are ‘meaningless' (nnatthakm) as 
of the commentaries (MA. in.273, appadtei^tan n . . • 
sampajjati). The etymology of the word, bowwer, is 

usage IS the surer due to the meaning ofthfi term than Its etym * 


(540A) The meanings su^ested are quite a fcw and may 
as follows: 

I (a) hhSsttam (b) sa^ 

r. Talk without ground i Davids, 

(Prof. Rhys Davids Su 

SBB , n, pp. 257 , 259 ) SBB , P 

iv Prof. Rhys Davids vrho while 
satmanhirakata- refers to sappS$ihSnya as *8 dosdy 
n 257. fn 3,cp Homer, MLS nan^m * Csv) as D* 

^ > Thus It gwes one of the referent of «ppa«ha«y»- ^ 

■whereas the actual word found is sappapHitailcata- 
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2. Witless talk; Foolish talk 2. Apposite (talk) 

(Pxof. Bhys Davids, S66., (Prof. Rhys Davids, 

H, pp- 258, 259, 307 £) SBB., n, p. 257, fh. 3). 

3. Not appodte (ta&) 

(Prof. Rhys Davids, 

SBB., n, p. 257, fh. 3). 

4. hicomprehensible talk (Homer, M.L.S. IL230) 

Gered^ das ohne Oberlegung (Franke, Digha Nikiya, 
p. 15s, fii. 3) 

Gerede, das ohne vorsiditige Zumddbaltui^ {ioc. «t.) 

S* Unuberl^tes Gerede (Franke, op. eit.^ p. 155) 

6. Indisputables (Franke, op. ett, p. 155, fh. 3) 

Nicht erst nodi zu Widerlegendes (Aw. at.) 

7. Ungeniesbares Geshwatz (Aw. cU.) 


n (a) appaahSnya- 

I. unconinncing (talk) 
(Homer, M.L.S. II.2io) 

2 (talk) widiout arguments 
(Homer, M.LS ILaio, 
fh. 2) 

3. Widess (talk) 

(Homer, he. at.) 

4. Unreliable talk 
(Homer, he. ett.) 

5. Widiout wonders 
(Woodward, G.S. 1.25^ 

6. Incomprehensible* 


(b) stqipadhSrfya- 

1. convincing (talk) 
(Homer, Aw. nr.) 

2. Aocompamed by wonders 
(Woodward, G.S. 1.254) 

3. InteUigible* 

(Neumann, hhijjhiina 
Nikayo, 11 , p. 318) 

4 A thing of saving grace 
(Prof. Rhys Davids, 
SBB.) 

That brmgs salvation 
with It 

(Mrs Rhys Davids, 

K,S. V.232; V. fh. 2) 


(Neumatm, Majjhima Nikayo, 
n, p. 318) 


(S4i) Of die above, Franke's suggesttons are based on vanous oon- 

considering the conteict as wdl. The 
Fiji. D^onary is largely influenced by the behef that the term is 
dm^ftom the word P. patd^ya- > p. p|^. 

pa) meamng mirade and regards the idea of ‘substantiated’ and 
V. PTS Dicuonaiy, tv. jmtitenya, Neumann has ‘(nidit) unetfassbar’. 



3^4 



— .j j laory oj jRjumledgs 


non^ o not at aU snggtMnt of ie ^ 
bv f ®“«g«tag It ate stndy irawananted 

when he ^ the Pah word for mhade comes fiom the same root 
(prati+Vhar), bat to render here «nnmiiacuIous" would make 


w..«u«c me passage and fiotli my own and Windisdi’s rendenne of 
the word in AtP.S fBuddhist Suttas”, p 43, Maraimd Buddha-p 71), 
must be also moAfied accordingly’ (SBB., E, p. 257, fe. 3) Besides to 
translate sappaofaariya- as ‘accompanied by miracl^ goes agauist the 
gram of what is said about die preachmg of the dhamma m die Niteyas 
themselves For instance, in the Kevaddha Sutta the Buddha specifi- 
cally says that he has ask^ his monks not to perform muades before 
laymen for the purpose of conversion.* He spedcs of die rf 
performing wonders* and of thou^t-readmg m pubhcj* while speak- 
ing in praise of ‘the miracle of instruction’ (anusasampauhanyam, 
D. r.214}, which m feet was instrucbon without miracle. It is possible 
that there is here a pun on the word pinhanya- which we are unable 
to appreciate, smee we are unaqpiaio ted widi the meaning of panbanya- 
in the above contexts where there is no sense of or association mdi 
‘mirade^. 


(543} Most of the translations follow several suggestions of the com- 
mentaries, none of which madentally siqipoit a duect or denvative 
meanmg of 'miracle' Thus the Con^. ei^lains sappanblnya- at 
M. Ep as ‘sakarana- (MA. HI 241), 1 e. ‘with cause’ on die basts of 
which scholars have suggested I (a) 1 , 1 (b) i, II (a) i and 2, and 
n (b) I. But this translation does not suit all the contexts (e.g M 
E41) nor even die context for which it is suggested. Here it is stated 

abhififiaya Samano Gotamo dhammam deseti, no anabhififiSya 
sanidao^ Samano Gotamo dhammam desen, no anidanam 
sappStihlnyam Samano Gotamo dhammam deseti, no appanhanyam 

{M.E9). 

‘Na kho abain ... evam dbauuaaiji desemt* edia tuoibe . . giltSwip • • 
jddhip3tili3nyai|i kmodia, D I an * iddhi-pStaMnyaiii, v D. I «*, *I3- 

•adesan^I^hanyatp, VD 1213,214 
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It is obvious that abhinnaya and samdinam are not used synony- 
mously and therefore vre have no grounds for surmising that sappad- 
yinyam is synonymous with samdanam, whidi dearly means Vith 
causes or reasons’. 

(544) Similar^ I (a) 2 and It (a) 3 have been suited by the com- 
patih h3na- virahitam (DA. n.380, V. i), Le. void of intelligence. 
This sense is too vnde for it is possible to conceive of instances vdien 
a statement could be 'unmtelligQit^ but not describable as appati- 
huakata- or appatihanya-. Some of the su^esdons of the commen- 
taries are smtable for certam contexts, but their inaptness is seen by 
their inapphcability to others. Thus the comment on sappltihariya- 
at A. 1.226 (y. G.S. L254, in. 3) is, paccanikapatiharanena sappap- 
hlnyam eva katva kathema (AA. II.374) i.e. by striking a blow at my 
adversaries, I speak with striking effect. This smts several contexts 
where the following sentence occurs, viz. uppannam parappavadam 
sahadhammena smuggahitam ni^ahetva sappaohanyaiii dhammaip 
desetum (D. n.104, III.125, Ud. 63), ue. to preach the doctrine with 
striking effect after nghteously refotmg a cnacism dhat has arisen. 
But this meaning especially m its negative form ‘without stnkmg 
effea’ would be totally unsmted for contexts hke D. I.193 ff., 239 i£ 
and M. n.33. Another such suggestion is yava nlyyanikaip katva, i.e. 
‘makmg it mlutaiy or efficadous for salvauon’, which is die comment* 
on sappanhar^am at S. V.ado, 261 and, amyyanikaip sampajjad 
(MA. IIL273), i.e. ‘becomes not efficacious for salvadon' which is the 
comment on appatilurakata- at M. n.33. ^ suggested K (b) 4, 

but it is a typically scholastic sentiment and hardly describes the 
statements of foe brahmins as ^ven at D. I.193 £ and M. II.33. 

(S4S) Rhys Davids’ suggesdon of ‘apposite’ and ‘non-apposite’ 
for sappanhlrakata- and appatihlrakata- respectively on foe b^is of 
Buddha^osa’s comment sapp5tmharanam* (DA. II.381; v. Prof. 
Rhys Davids, SBB., II, p. 257, in. 3) seems to come very dose to 
desctibmg die character of these statements. So does Neumann’s* 
‘mteihgible’ and ‘mcomprehensible’. Of foe numerous commentarial 
ei^lanations, foe one ^t fits foe contexts best is foe 
amfllakam niiatfoakam sarapajjati (MA. 111273), Le. ‘becomes baseless 
and meanmgless’ and of the two su^esdons ‘baseless’ and ‘meaningless’ 

*v KS. V.223, fit 2 

• This IS only a V. I, the reading being sappatihacanaip 

’ V. PTS. Dicnonaiy, s v, {Spl^ya-. 
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the latter is to be prefecred but -R-e can do so onh- after a carefiil study 
of the nature of these statements as they appear la dieir oontacs. 

(Si(S) The smndard example of an appidha^tzm bbasltam and css 
t^t is often repeated is the fbllo-Ring: aham ya imasncni janapads 
jasapadalcalySn! tam icchami tarn hasemi d C^. L193, 241, M IL33}, 
i e. I like and am in loie ‘nith the beauty queen of thiS coitntty. Nov 
the expression ‘die beauQ' queen of this country' is a definite dsscip- 
don* and it is held that ‘sentences containing deSnits or icdcfzcte 
descriptions are logically inappropriateexpresdoasybuttbisdossso: 
mean that the sstemait ts meanin^ess. in die sense in vL'ch this tsmi 
is used by die Pordrists. 


(547) ^RTierdntheniestfae ‘baselessness' (amolakam) or ‘meaniagss- 
ncss' (niratthafcam) of this siatemeat. Before ve examine die coatee 
in greater detail - e tazy observ e an ambiguity in tie use of die definite 
description, ‘the beauty queen of this country' . Sudi descripdoas esv 
be of three sorts, TiIz. fi) rhere vhat is descibsd is edsandally 
cyempU=ed (1-e. them is an mstarce ofit), e-g. 'the queen of Ec^a’ 
vhens there is a person ansr enng to the descripdoa, (2) viem diste 


France’, and (3) vhere an iastarce isnoteiea cono^-able diesitcai^ 
bang purely ideal, e.g, *d:e queen of Utopia’. Nora' the c^^oa 
‘the beau^- queen of this country’ is ambiguous in fct it 
to categotiss (r) or (a) and t e are not sure vhiA it & In o* er wo^ 
there mav or may nor be instances of this deSnite desenpaoa. 1. ^ 

assume that there aren’t. Let us assoms to ve are in * “ 
vhich no one has been gh-en the title (ofnaally or unoSet^)^ 
beauty ouecn of this country'- Taen if someone m dus 
to sav, T lo-re the beaatx- queen of this couniQ-' 
statement extremely odd, because the espresaoi^ is ^ 
of this country- doss not stand for 

fgtntng -ivoids “vhidi do not stand for anyii^ ‘of tb 

less statements.* This is, in feet, according 
conaiuons under which terM cpressions could be 

(^8) But supposing the di^mtojdon to 

is a person answering to the desenpaoa tn- i . 

pp* 0| V« 
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counuy’, could we stdl say that the statement, *1 love the beamy 
queen of this country’ is meaningless? Modem Positivists would say 
that this statement is not meamngless at all, but according to the 
Pall Nilmyas, it would seem that the context can render such a state- 
ment rnfanin gless. From the account given, it is m fact the context 
whidi tnalces the above statement meamngless. The context is one in 
which the person who makes this statement confesses that he does not 
know whether this beauty queen whom be professes to love was ‘a 
ksatriya, a brahmin, a vai^ or iudra’ (khatdyi va brahmaid 
vessi TO sud(£ va, D. 1 241), does not know “what family or personal 
name die had’ (evam nama evam gotta ti va, be. c«.), does not know 
‘whether she was tall, short, dark, brunette or golden m colour or in 
what village or town or aty she dwells’ (digha va rassi va kali va 
sama va manguracchavi va ti, amukasmim game va nigame va nagare 
ti, loe. at.) In other words he claims to like and love a person whom 
he has not ‘seen or known’ (na jSnSsi na passasi, loe. at.). 

(549) According to this account it would appear that JCs statement 
‘I love Y’ IS meaningless since (1) one is not sure whether there is an 
instance of K, and (u) even if ^ere is, it does not make sense for X 
to say that he loves Y unless he has some acquamiance direct or 
mdirect with Y, such that he could specify at least one of the diarac- 
tenstics of Y. (u) alone can give meaning to the use of the word ‘love’ 
which (in this context) must have a person as object and its use 
would odierwise be lacking m meaning. In other words, diere is no 
verifiable content to the statement from the pomt of view of X who 
is nuking it. 

(550) The similanty as well as the difference of dns example from 
that of an argument that the Materialists used against the concqit of 
the ‘soul’ (y. supra, 13 1) is worth noting. The Materialists argued that 
we could not speak of the existence of the soul unless we could specify 
whether the soul was ‘long or small, ^obular, circular or triangular . . . 
black, blue . . . of sweet smell or of bad smell ... was bitter or pungent 
. . . hard or soft, etc.’ Smee theu opponents did not attach a verifiable 
content to the concept of soul (itraan), one could not talk of its 
existence. Here m the Nikayas it is considered me anin gless to rnglre a 
statement unless the speaker could attach a verifiable content to each 
of Its terms. In the Sfitraknanga account it is not specifically said that 
a statement contaiiung the word ‘soul’ is meamn^ess, since it is an 
empty concept with no verifiable content but the Pah Nikfyas seem 
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to be saying that a statement in which no verification or wipaning jg 
attached to one of its terms (by the speaker) is m fact mRaninglpw. 

(551) The other example given is that of ‘a person who makes a 
stairway in a public square to ascend a mansion’ ^unso catummahi- 
pathe nissemm kareyya pSsSdassa Srobanaya, D 1043} but when asked 
to describe the ‘mansion* is unable to give any account whatsoever 
He IS unable to say where the mansion is siniated 'whether in the 
eastern direction, southern, western, or northern’ (purattfaun^ 
disaya dakkhm 3 ya disaya pacchimaya disaya uttaraya disaya, /oc. at) 
and whedier die mansion was ‘hig^, low or of medium hei^t’ (ucco 
nico va majjho va ti, be at.). In other words, he claims to mdee a 
stairway to ascend a mansion which he has neither seen nor knom 
His statement is considered meamngless since he can attach no meanmg 
or vendcation to die term 'mansion’ which is one of the terms of his 
statement. 


(55i) Now the above ate only examples intended to lUusDate state- 
ments which are descnbable as appanhirakatam . . . sampajjan, i.e. 
become meaningless. Let us examine die original statements so con- 
sidered. The following is such a statement attributed to the Vedic 
brahmins, viz ayam eva ujumaggo, ayam aHjasiyano myyanio 
niyyab takkarassa Brahmasahavyataya (D. I.241), le this is me 
straight padi, this is die direct way which makes for salvanon and 
leads him who acts according to it to a state of compamonship with 
Brahma. Tbs statement is considered meamngless, since no me^i« 
or venficaaon is attached by those who make it to the term ‘Bratoa 
(God). None of the brahmins or their several generanons of tea^® 
are said to have claimed 'a direct vision of Brdima’ (Brahma s*^ 
ditdio, be. at.), they ‘do not claim to know where, whm« or whima 
Brahma is’ (te . . . na evam ihamsu, ma^m etam JJL 
etam passama yattha va BrahmS yahim ^ Br^a, ^ 

claim to teach a path to the companionsbp of Him, whom ^ 
not seen or known’ (te . . . yam na^ janann yam na passan 
sahavyatSya maggam desessanti, be. at.). 

(553) Likewise a statement made by recdusM 

(ekantasukhi atta hon arogo param maiOTa, D. I ^ 

meamngless. Tbs is (extremely happy) 

to attach any mearung to die term ekantasuKiu c. 
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not having expenenced a feehng of extreme happmess themselves;* 
nor can they attach any meamng to the concept of 'an after-hfe in 
wMch one is extremely happy* (ekantasukhi atta . . . param matana, 
be. eit.), smce they cannot chum to have directly seen or known of the 
eidstence of sucih a world* nor indirectly acquired any information 
^out such a world,* th^ have no knowledge of die padi diat leads 
to a direct vision of such a world/ In other words, they can attach no 
verifiable content to the statement or to the concepts in it. 


(554) 'With another example in die Culasakuludayi Sutta, 

which IS of a sh^dy different duuac^er. As the context is important^ 
we may translate the chalogue as we find it m die Pah, as follows; 


Buddha. "What, Udayi, is your teacher’s teaching? (Kin ti pana te, 
Udayi, sake acanyake evam hod n?, M. II.32) 

Udayi: Our teacher’s teachmg is that ‘dus is the highest colour, this 
IS the hipest colour’ (amhakam sake icanyake evam hod: ayam 
paramo vanno, ayani paramo vanno n, be, at.) 

Buddha: 'What is that colour* (Katamo so paramo vanno n? be. eiti) 
Udayi" That colour than wbA diere is no other colour which is 
higher or better, is the highest colour (yasma vanna anSo vanno 
uttantaro vi pamtataro va natthi, so paiamo van^o o, be. cet.) 
Buddha. "What is that colour than whi^ there is no colour bigW 
or better? (katamo pana so vanno yasn^vaniraannovanQO uttantaro 
va panitataro vS natdii n? be. dtii 

Udayi: That cobur than whch there is no other eohur which is hitter or 
Setter, IS the highest eobur (yasma vanna anno va^no uttaritaro to 
panitataro va natthi, so paramo vanno d, be. at.) 

Buddha; You say that the Tughest colour* is diat than which there is 
no other, whidi is hi^er or better. But you Jo not sjtee^ that cobur. 
It IS like a person saymg, T like and am m love with the beauty 


TsShamevamvadSmi Api pana tuaihe .ekaipvarattupekaipvgdivasam 
upaddh^ va ra^ upaddham vS diviasam ekacitasukhiqi atfinam saSiaiStlfi n 
A 1 ‘ ® ■whether hqr have ecpenenced extreme happmess -wuhm 

SThS Z. and diey reply 

‘T^d fliwn evm i^aim- Api pana tumhe . . . ekantasukham lokam ,3n.m 
passaiji viharatha ti^ Iti puttie no ti vadanti^ ioe at. 
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qu^ of dus country- . . . (yasma vannS anno vanno uttantaro ^ 
p^tataro natdu, so paramo vanno ti vadasj, tail ca vannam na 

^ Aham ya imasmim 

janapade janapadalcalyini, tam tcchami tam kimemi ti...Qoe at.) 

(SSS) Here the statement^ ‘that colour than which there is no other 
(»Iour winch is higher or better is the hi^t colonr- is said to be 
meaningl^s (appatihirakatain bhasitam, M. n33) because what is 
meant by the highest colour* is not speafied No meaning by way of 
anything verifiable is attached to the phrase ‘die hipest colour* m this 
rantrat. The statement is a tautology or a defininon when the answer 
(to the question asked) should be m the form of a contingent pro- 
position. It IS like someone when adced “what is die best beer?’ relying 
that beer than which there is none better*. It lacks contextual propnety 
and this is another consideration, which may render it meaningless.* 


(SS^ We thus observe that all the above statements have a certain 
characteristic in common, namely that no verifiable content is attached 
by die speaker to some of the S3niibo]s or words contamed m them. 
On die other hand, the statement^ which can be described as having 
the opposite diaractensnc namely, sappatihlrakatam bhisiiam, is said 
to be fhe following* The Buddha is asked a question. ‘What is the 
attamment of a formless self for the ehmination of whidi you preach 
a doctnne, so that the corrupt states of those who fiillow it dedine^ 
the pure states mcrease and one reahzes oneself with one’s ht^ier 
knowledge, attains to and abides m the perfection of wisdom and 
matunty* ? (katamo pana so arupo attapatilabho yassa tumhe pahanaya 
dhammam desetha yadil paupannanam vo samkilesika dhamudi 
pahiyissanti vodamya dhainma abhivaddhissanti, paniiapanpunm 
vepulIataS ca ditthe va dhamme sayam abhifinS sacdukatva upa- 
sampa]]a vihanssathS ti ? D. I ip8) The reply consists in demonstrating 
the means of attaining and abiding m die state described, viz. ‘this 
IS the attainment of the formless self. . (ayam va so arupo attapatd- 
abho ., he. at.) The example is given of a person who claims to be 
constructing a stairway to ascend a mansion but unlike in die previous 
case (v. suproj 551) is able to mdicate or show what the mansion is and 
what It IS hke.* In other words, these statements have a meaning 


‘v K N Jayatilleke, qp ett,p 11 , - 

* So ce evaip vadqrya Ayam v5 so . j^do yassSham Srohan aya n iwa^ 
karoim, lass' eva pSiSdassa heRha n, D 1 198, 1 e He would answer in ims 
manner. ‘This is the mansion beneath which I am consoucong my stairway 
order to ascend it^. 
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{at the words consdtutttig them, m that there is a mediod of verifi- 
cation for discovering what is meant, whether the statement be true 
or &Ise. 


(557) hi a sense the statements which are called appatihirakata- are 
ba^ess (amulakam, v, supra, 545) in that the persons making them 
do not do so on the basis of any evidence or arguments which justify 
then assertion. But this seems to be incidental m that this eiqplanation 
does not hold good for the example given at M. IL33 (v. supra, 554). 
We would, dierefore, considering the above contexts prefer the mean- 
mg of ‘meanmgless’ (niratthakam, v. supra, 540) for appabhltakata- 
and appatihanya-, a sense which, it may be observed, is attested by the 
Corny, as welL 

(558) It IS necessary, however, both to compare as wdl as to dis- 
tinguish this sense of 'meaningless’ from the sense in wbidi Positivists 
have considered certam statements meanmgless, when they did not 
conform to the Verification Prmaple. In the above contexts, the state- 
ments were not considered apart from the speaker and the context in 
which they were uttered, whereas the Positivists examine the meamng- 
fiilness of statements irrespective of the speakers or their conmxts. For 
the Positivist, a statement to have meanmg must be m prmaple 
verifiable but verification for him is solely m respect of sense-experi- 
ence, whereas die Pah Nikayas would adimt extrasensory eiqierience 
as well (v. mfia, 750 ff.) VThile dierefore some statements that die 
Poativist considers to be meamngless would also be conridered 
mearungless by the Buddhist, many statements which would be 
verifiable and mearangfiil for Early Buddhism would be unvenfiable 
and meanmgless for the Positivist. The statement ‘God exists’ would 
be meamngless for the Positivist for it is unvenfiable m his sense of the 
term. We found sunilarly that statements about die existence of 
Brahma (v. supra, 552) were considered appatihirakata- but this is not 
because these statements ■were unvenfiable and meanin^ess in pnn- 
ciple, but because no meanmg was attached to them by the people 
asserting them, though m pnnaple it was possible to do so.‘ Likewise 


This IS app^t from die condusioti of the Tewna Sutia (D. Laag ff ) 

as one bom and bred m Ma^cata 
ha reply rf someone were to ask him for the road to 
^i^ta-, ite Buddha as a direct knowledge and vision of Brahma, 
^voi^ for his eiast^ Cthoi^ not in the Theistic sense) and point 
w^teadmg to survival m his wodd. our me 
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some statements diat would be meaningless for Early Buddhism would 
be meaningful for the Positivist Thus foe statement 1 am constmamg 
a stdrway to ascend a mansion’ would be quite mBaningfi.! foj ^ 
Positivist but fois same statemenli as we have seen (v. supra^ 551, 55,5 
would be meaningless in one context and meamngfol m fo, 
foe Buddhist 


(559) Franke said that^ die ubersetzung von appitibitakata- 1st 
sicher (py. eit., p. 155, fo, 3) but it is not so mudi foettanslatianbntthe 
etymology of foe term that is not certam. Smce foere is no connection 
of patihlra- m this context with foe sense of ‘wondei' it is doubtful 
whefoer its meaning could be denved from panhita == nurarU Fianke 
himself su^ests several etymologies inconclusively.* Ihe dosest foat 
foe commentary comes to offenng an etymological esqilanation is, 
papharana-virahitam (DA. II 380) for appatihhakata-w Now, ud a 
■ 4 * Vltr, IS used for ‘utter’ in this stratum (cp. dbammam panltam tarn 
udShareyya, i.e. let Mm utter foat essellent dhamma, So. 389), pie* 
supposmg a hypothetical udSharana- for ‘utterance’ though udfoarana- 
its^ comes to mean before long an ‘illustration or example’ which 
throws h^t on an utterance (cp. udabaianam ahantva dassentc^ takrag 
an example and shomng, J. IH 401). Could prau-harana- have meant 
foe ‘sense’ or ‘basis’ of foe utterance or ‘that on account of which 
(prau-) (foere was an) utterance (harana-)’.^ If so, is appatfoirakata- « 
patihaiana-virahita (v. supra) =s sense-les^ baseless Pauhua- is a 
contracted form of panMinya- (v. sappatihitiya- and apjatihanya-); 
by metafoesis, patihaiiya' > "patihira- > patihira' (PTS Dicdonaiy, 
S.V, panhtra-). We have to consider pitihanya-, ‘having sense’ on foe 
above hypofoeas as an adjectival formation from pau-hara- wiA foe 
above meamng of patfoarana-, but it is necessary to emphasize the 
foct foat all fois is very conjectural. 


* (i) A paraaple of necessity from prau 'to dHowback^ wfnch^says 

fits vety wdl the meaniqg of sappauhanyam at D. If 104, but this woul^w 
suit other contexts, (a) prau + vW, ‘to take up, eat^ enjo/ (cp 
giving foe meaning ‘unenjoyabie’ ‘indigestible’ for apjfinb&a- ims k ^ 

fetched, (3) absolutive from prau -H/hr, « as 

•holding bacf in foe sense of not committing yoiirs^ imniediatay, «« 
Franke admits such a root does not exist, ( 4 ) pian -fVhr ® 

•hold back’ but of roots ending in r (foott) no such absduave, as FiaaM says, 

could be fiiimed , he at. 



CHAPTEK VIZ 


LOGIC AND TRUTH 


(560) In tins diapter v/e propose to investigate what is meant by the 
four forms of predication or the four logical alternatives (y. supra, 182) 
as they appear m die Buddhist texts. This will be followed up by an 
mquiry into the nature of truth, as understood m the Buddhist texts. 

(561) There seems to he considerable confusion among scholars as to 
what was meant by dus four-fold schema. Poussm speaks of it as ‘a 
four-btandied ddemma’ of Buddhist dialectic and believes diat it 
violates the principle of Contradiction. He says, ‘Indians do not make 
a dear distmction between &cts and ideas, between ideas and words; 
thqr have never clearly recognized the pnnaple of contradiction. 
Buddhist dialecUc has a four-branched dilemma; Nirvana is pTfisrenm 
or non-existencs or both existence and non-existence or neidier 
existence nor non-eidstenoe. We are helpless’.* Mrs Rhys Davids in a 
passage that we have already quoted (y. supra, 497), suggested that 
diey ate ‘Laws of Thought. Later, refenng to this same passage she 
sflySj ‘To revert to the Laws of lltought — ^die way m which bidian 
logic presented the seccmd and third of these (Contradiction and 
Exduded Middle) has been mentioned'.* Barua too &vours this inter- 
pretauon and in feet calls them ‘the four laws of ihou^tf:* , the 
happy result of dus mode of discussion or “wrangling” amon g die 
learned wanderers was that in the time of Buddha die four laws of 
thought were recognized as a matter of course. These are in their 
apphcations to proposiuons* 

1. (IfAisB),AisB. 

2. A cannot be bodi B and not-B. 

3. A is either B or not-B. 


4 * A IS neither B nor not-B.’ (&c. m.) 

University Press. 1,17, p. m. 
s *’ “Logic (Buddhist)’. 

A Hutory ofPre-BudJhuue In£m PhbugAy, UnivenaQf of Calcutla, p 47, 
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He adds that ‘diese are implied m sudi interrogative propositions as 
are met with throughout the Buddhist canonical texts’ Qoc. at.). 


(562) Now neither Poussin’s view that this logic a due to a iailuce to 
understand or respect the prinaple of Contradiction nor the views of 
Mrs Rhys Davids and Barua that they are laws of thou^t^ hear 
critical examination. We find as early as Uddalaka an awareness in 
Indian thought of the importance of consisteniy and die pimaple of 
Contradiction, when it was held diat it could not hodi be true that 
Being came out of Being and Non-Being (v. aipTa, 25). In iheNildiya^ 
consistency is regarded as a criterion of trudi (v. tnfra, 597) and it 1$ 
stated that 'truth is one and not two’, dcam hi saccam na dudyam atdu, 
Sn. 8S41 V. infra, 597. The dilemmas present two altemauves one of 
which is the contradiction of the other (M. L392, v. supra, 351-6). 
Ill fact, in one place in the Samyutta Nikaya, we come very dose to a 
formal statement of die prmaple of Non-Contradterion Nigantha 
Nataputta converses widi Citta and in the course of the discussion, the 
former makes the following two observations about the latter:‘ 


(t) passantu yava u]uko c’Syam Citto gahapau yfiva as^o . . . 
amayavi (p), i.e see how upngh^ honest and smeere Citt^ me 

housdioldcr, is. _ 

(11) passantu ySva anujuko c’ayam Citto gahapau jrava satho . . . 
mayavi (~p), i.e see how Citta, die householder, is not 

upnght, honest or sincere. 

Citta IS anxious to show diat Nigantha Nataputta is comdicung him- 
self and says, sace punmam saccam pacdiimam te nuedta, sace pa^ 
mam saccam punmam te micdia, , e if your former 
true, your latter statement (-p) » 

<4 « true, your former statement (p) is fids. 
above situation when the statements are ^ 

cannot be the case riiat both p and ^ m* we 
the formal statement of the principle of 
likewise drawn our attennon to a pas»ge in ^ 

IS pointed out that it is self-contradictory to ^ert 
'easts’ and 'does not eiosf m the same sense at die same tun 

(563) The contenuons of ^ ^ £ 

laws of thou^t are equally fentasuc 1 tie tour 


‘S.IVa98,»9? „ 

> Op at., p. 49» »' Kvu 159 
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Bania is speaking of are presumably the law of Identity (see below, i), 
die law of Contiadiction (see below, a), die law of Excluded Middle 
(see below, 3) and ‘the law of Double Negaticm'* (see below, 4). In the 
iiist place Barua’s ‘A is neither B nor not-B’ is not die pnnaple of 
Double Negation as understood in Western logic, where it is ^ned 
as equivalent to 'A is not not-A*.* ‘A is neither B nor not-B’ appears 
in fact to be a violation of die principle of Excluded Middle, which 
states that ‘A is either B or not-B’. Secondly, a study of the four forms 
of predication, as they stand, is sufSoent to show that diey are not 
laws of diou^t. The four forms of predication are: 


1. S IS P, e.g atthi paro loko (there is a next world). 

2. S IS not P, e g. natdu paro loko (there is no next world). 

3. S IS and is not P, e.g. atthi ca nat^ ca paro loko (there is and is 

no next world) 

4. S neidier is nor is not P, e.g. n’ev’atthi na natthi paro loko (there 

neiiher is nor is there no next world). 

(564) It will be seen that (i) is not the law of Identity but a simple 
affirmative categoncal assertion; (2) is not the law of Contradiction 
but a negative assertion or denial, it being a problem as to whether it 
is die contradictory or merely the contrary of (i); (3) and (4) are 
assertions not recognized in Aristotelian logic aldiough statements of 
this form sometimes occair in everyday parlance even in Western 
languages.® Considered as laws of diou^t or in the light of then; 
conformity to them (3) violates (ue. is die negation of) the law of v 
Contradiction and (4) violates the law of Excluded hhddle. Judged by 
their Srm m the h^t of Aristotelian logic (3) and(4) are necessarily 
(logically) felsepropositions No wonder Poussm said 'we are helplessl’ 

(565) Now what do diese propositions really mean? We have already 
attempted to answer this question m an article ennded ‘Some Problems 
of Translation and Interpretation 11’,* and we do not propose to repeat 
^s here. We mtend merely to summarize briefly the gist of what we 
have said and make some added observations. 


(5d<S) Since then there have been a few articles wntten around tins 
subject but in none of them is there a senous attempt to danfy the 
problems mvolved. The first is that of P. T. Raju writing m the 

in .t 1 


c" of Logic and Anthi^ac* m 

^ ■Sbciaty, Supplementary Vol 30, pp 36, 37. 
UCR.Vol 8,pp 45-55,1950 
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‘Review of Metaphysics’ (Vol. 7, 1953-4, pp 694-713) on ‘ThePnna- 
ple of Four-Comeied Negation in Indian Philosophy. Raju is mainly 
concerned in this article with Nagitpina’s n^Qons or deniah of the 
truth of propositions, expressed according the above four-fold formula. 
He compares them with similar negations of Sankara. However, it did 
not occur to him that before we can understand the nature of these 
negations, it was necessary to Itnow exactly what he was negating or 
in other words the nature of these four types of assertions. He says that 
‘the prindple seems to have been fust us^ by Sanjaya’ {op. at., p. 69^ 
adding that ‘those philosophers who gave a native answer to all four 
questions were called “eel-wnggleis” by die Buddhists* (&f. at). 
Without giving an iota of evidence he goes on » say that ‘Gautama die 
founder of the school of Nyaya . . . called sudi jdiilosophers vttand- 
avaduts' {op. at., p. 695). He dien gives an account of the seven fonns 
of Jain predication, which is Biund in most tesdioohs on Jainism 
Where he has tried to throw some light, in passing, on the four-fold 
formula of the Pah Nilcayas, it is either not batted up widi good 
evidence or it is plainly selP^aintradictory. Thus be seems to identify 
the Jain syld avaktavya (may be, it is unpredicable) with the Buddhist 
assertion of the form *S is neither P nor not-P*. But aH diathe 




^PhdosopkyEanaadW^.'i^ 7 . Nos 3 ®d 4 ,PP 


US subject is as follows: 'Now mdescnbabibQi' means that Ji is mama 
nor not-P. P and not-P are opposites and therefore camiMbMppbed 
multaneously to the same sul^ect ... It is the same as sajrag ito 5 is 
either P nor not-P’ (op. at., p. 699) In trying furthw to a ytenae 
atcment ’S is neither P nor not-P’ he says diat in madi^Pcs 
Sunya” means ’‘zero” and in metaphysics it means dtat wta^ » 
either positive nor negative” (op. at., p 701), but 
udiout further ado, he denies even das: "th^ ^ ^ 

uannty of which aU the four alternatives are demed, it is ^ 
ositiv^ nor negauve, nor both posidve and n^e nor natSer 
osiuve nor negawre” {op. at., p. 701, italics mine) . 

. Bahm on die inmgumg subjert of S^io ^ 

iqual Four-Comerrf die aiode itself, 

ppofflting, since as he atots and as “ arodd 


at., p. 130) and Ins conclusion tuu nor “^^Vthat an 

rcei^ (loc. at.). He says that ‘this study purports to show 
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attempt to leverse i]ie prindple of four-cornered negation, so diat one 
may have a four (or more) — ^fold pnndple of affirmation, results 
natmally and logically in the seven-fold system of predication’ (o/?. 
ctt-t p. 128). Despite these obvious defects m Bahm’s artid^ he does 
make a significant contribution towards solvmg die nddle (logical) of 
the fouivfold assertions when he says, *To affirm “is”, “is nod’, “both 
is and is not” and “neither is nor is not” joindy when “is” and "is 
not” are interpreted as contradictones and “ndiher is nor is not” as 
mvolvmg' an excluded middle is to assert contradictorily. But if on 
the other hand, “is” and “is not” (or “a” and “non-a”) are interpreted 
as opposites rather dian as contradictories and “neither is nor is not” 

(or "ndtfaer a nor non-a”) is interpreted not as involving an excluded 
middle but as presupposing that there is something whidi is neidier 
the one nor the other (its opposite), then no contradiction is involved’ 

(op. at., p. 128). Accordmg to this theory we do not fall into logical 
difficulties if we treat not-P (in the four asserdons) as th e contrarK and ^ 
not die contradictory of P. This is m prinaple the solution that we 
had offinred in our own treatment of the subject and we shall further 
examine this solution below. 


(568) The latest amde to appear on dus subject is by Shosun 
Miyamoto, entided ‘The Logic of Relativity as the Common Ground 
for die Development of the Middle Way’* Miyamoto takes (2) to (5) of 
the five-fold assertions (v. supra, 185) which he attributes to Saiijaya 
(butwhichinfactareeithershaied by all the Sceptics orwere exclusively 
Buddhism V. supra, 184-po) and says that four of them are equivalent 
to ( 1 ) to (IV)* of the four-fold formula, viz. 

Tke^four-fold s statements 

z. Ido not dunk of diem in such a manner (evam pi 
me no). 

=5 2. I do not think of diem as being identical (tathi ti 
pi me no). 

= 3. I do not think of diem as bemg difforent (aniiatha 
ti pi me no). 

= 4. I do not think of denying them (no ti pi me no). 

= 5. Idonottiunkofnotdenymgtiiem(nonoupimeno). 

(op. at., p. 75). 


I 

n 

m 

rv 


1 » 'violating the pnnaple of Exduded Middle'. 

Kyoto, 1960. pp cjy-gg. , 
We shaU use diese toman numetals to refer to the four fonns of predication. 
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(Sdp) This IS different from our identification of equivalence (v. suifn, 
188) but Miyamoto does not give any reasons for his identificattons, 
nor IS he consistent for he later equates (IV) with (i) (e/i. at,, p. 8t}. 
He considers diat Safijaya’s ‘system is quite near to the Buddhist 
standpoint of indescribable or mexpressible’ (avyakata-, avyikrta-}’ 
[pp. at., p. 71) and holds that ‘SaS;aya’s thou^t is not iar lemovd 
fiom foe logic of Sunya of foe Madhyamika* (be at.'). On foe logic of 
foe four-fold formula itself he sheds litde li^t. This type of a logical 
view of nature could not entertain any preconceptions nor be com- 
promising by maintaining one particular view only. It expresses a 
desire to view nature in her actual stated a logic m pursuit^ (op. at, 
p. 75). This seems to stress foe siinilanty of this logic with foe and^- 
tavada- of Jainism But a few pages later he holds without offering any 
explanation that Jain syadvada stands midway between foe position of 
Sanjaya and the Buddhist pomt of view; ‘The Jains mamtained foe 
inftpfprmmate non-exdusive view of nature (andcantavida), a half-way 
position between foe Safijaya non-committal no-standpoint view and 
the Buddhist Middle Way view* (op. at., p, 79). A page later, however, 
he identifies foe Jam sdieme with foe four membered logic of Buddhism 


as follows: 

Jam schema 

i. syid asti (may be, it is) 
a. syan nSsti (may be, it is not) 

3. syad asti nasti (may be, it is and it is not) 

4. sySd avaktavya (may be, it is unpredicable) 

5. ^ySd asu avaktavya (may be, it is and it is 


Buddktst schema 

= I 

s n 

» m 




IV 


unpredicable 

6. syan nisti avaktavya (may be, it is not and 

It IS unpredicable 

7. syad asti niso avaktavya (may be, it is and 

it IS not, and is unpredicable 

(cTo) He observes that since foe term ‘avaktavya- (foe 

foe first member of foe Sanjaya logid, i e. 1 .^hat he 

(questions) in sudi a 

t had said earher(v. S^8). He sera a s^ ^trlearasto'vfoatl*® 

of Safijaya, Jainism and Buddhism, ^ jogwal systems 

‘ nieans; cruaal feet however about the foree Jopca / 
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compared above is diat in each what corresponds to the fourdi member 
oqmsses "neiiher is nor is not”, “denial”, “inexpressible” and die 
nra-causal (ahetu) and that in these systems Sanjaya, Jama^ and 
Buddhism firmly stand on the side against any form of nihilism’ (pp. 
at., p. 8i). 

(571) In dete rmining what is meant by the four forms of predication, 
we cannot decide a prion what is meant by diese particular forms of 
speech. We have to proceed empirically and examme what is meant in 
the h^t of historical and contextual considerations. The Nikayas seem 
to regard them as ‘the four possible positions' or lo^cal alternatives* 
diat a proposition can take. Thus, other rehgious teachers, it is said, in 
fixing die status of the TathSgata or the perfect person (v. stgtra, 380) 
after death do so ‘according to these four positions’ (imesu catusu 
ihanesu, S. IV.380) and not ‘outade these four poadons’ (annatra 
imehi catuhi thanehi, he. at.) meaning by the four positions statements 
of dieform'hotiTatfa^ato param marana’, eta, in the four alternatives. 
The feet diat it was thou^t that one could not poat the status of die 
Tadiagata outside diese four positions is significant, it shows that thesev^ 
four positions were consider^ to be mutually excluave and exhaustive 
or in other words to be the possible logical alternatives. 

(572) Of die four alternatives, the first is a sunple affirmative categori- 
cal assertion The second appears to be the oppoate of this, but 
whedier it is die contrary or the contradictory is a problem diat needs 
to be exanuned. Judged by Aristotelian staniferds, the diird and fourth 
alternatives appear to be very problematic (r. supra, 564). 

(573) We have seen that the third, which was a double-ca (and) ^e 
of assertion (‘ca (and) . . . ca (and)’) was introduced by die Trairalika 
Ajivikas (p. supra, 222-7) to denote a dass of dungs which could not 
be described by propositions of die first or second We may also 
note the feet diat the fburth or double-na (not) type of assertion comes 
down from the earliest tunes. It first appears ui the Nasathya hymn 
(v. tut. asad iisit na u sad aad tadanim, RV. 10.129.1) and is made use 
of by Yijaavalkya (nSti «eti, Brh. 4.5 15; v. supra, 44, 392) and the 

'Mrs Rhys Davids, refers to them as 'logical alternatives’ m one place 
notwithstanding her odier pronouncements: *. . . the Indian mind playmg about 
widi Its four logical altetnauves, A is B, A is not B, A is bodi B and not B, A is 
neidier B nor not B, BuUhst P^Aabgy, Second Editioo, London, 192^ 
p. 248, Keith comes near to this when he says diey are 'the four possible modes 
of fiaming a pn^ioanon’ (BudJha Phdosophy, p. 137). 
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Ma^dulqra Upanisad (y. stq>Ta, 352). This kind of expression is used to 
denote the fact that conceptual epithets cannot be pnediratH of the 
non-cono^tual (the ultimate leahfy, the hi^iest mystical staw, the 
impersonal state after death as conceived by Yajnavidl^). Both kits 
Rhys Davids^ and Bania^ have suggested that t^ kind of expression 
could be employed to denote tiiat no real attributes could be ascribed 
to what was unteal, but th^ have not given any examples of sudi an 
usage m Indian thou^t It is however a plausible suggestion and we 
have ourselves shown that vdiat was meant by die expression, ‘N’eva 
sassato na asassato . . . loko’, i e. ‘the world ... is neither eternal nor 
not eternal’ was that temporal epithets (sassata, asassata) cannot be 
predicated of a world (loko) whidi is omdess (y. supra, 400) or unreal 
(y. supra, 407). As for the suggesQon of the Corny, that Ae Sceptic 
holds that ‘ndtiier p nor not p’ is die case m rqecung both thesis as 
weill as anti-thesis, we found that it was not corroborated by die 
evidence of the texts (y. supra, 391) 

(574) Now if we refer to the dour forms of predication by the Roman 
numerals I, IT, HI, IV respecuvdy, what we mtended to diow in our 
article (y. supra, ftis) was that III and IV, despite dior form, were 
contingent proposiOons, purportmg to give us infonnauon about some 
allied state of afiairs Let us take an example where we are qmte 
certam about the meamng of HI and IV; 

I AntaTO ayam loko (panvatumo), i.e tins world is fimte(and 


bounded all round) . , 

H Ananto ayam loko (apanyanto), 1 c. this world is infinite (and 

not bounded all roun«0 ,, , i.c 

HI Antava ca ayam loko ananto ca, 1 e. this world is bodi finite and 


infiiute. 

rV N’evSyam loko antava na paninanto, i e. 
iimte nor infimte. 


tins wodd IS neither 

D. 12^23* 


Here (I) states that die world ha *e panvatumo, 

respects; this is dear from the or the 

‘bounded aU round’. H states tot die apanyanto). 

contrary characterisuc of bemg ‘infimte m aUrespects (v 

.lf„oeisAn«ti,erBnarnot.B(modier^»Aad«n»era).v»^^ 


^ • ‘The fonrdt Law ... is apphcable to . • 
IS really nothing op. cit,p 49 


the conception 
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Now m does not state that the world is both finite in all respects (IQ and 
infinite in all respects (IQ. Tbs would be self-contradictory, if we mean 
by loka- the same dung in both cas^ It states diat the world is both 
i^te in some respect and infimte in another respect. For it is said that 
those who hold dus theory ‘conceive the world to be finite in one 
dimension and infinite in another* (uddham adho antasaiim lokasinini 
viharad tinyam anantasanni, (D. I.23). IV is said to be the point of 
view of a ‘teasonei^ (takki, he. eir.), acmrdmg to whom the epithets 
'fimte* and ‘infiiute* cannot be predicated of the world and hence it is 
said that he disagrees widi 1 , 11 , and HI {foe. at ). This too, it may be 
noted, IS not a contradictory statement but a different point of view 
quite distinct fixim 1, 11 and m. It resembles the pomt of view of Kant 
who showed in his ‘Gitigue of Pure Reason’ that one could on the 
one hand aigue that 'the world was fimte (in space and time)* and also 
that ‘the world was infimte*. However, since the conclusions contradict 
each other we ate fiiced with an antinomy, the truth being that spatial 
(and temporal) attributes (e g. finite, infimte) are subjective.’ It will be 
noticed that accordmg to ^s four-fold logics a person who demes that 
‘the world is fimte* and asserts the contradictory, namely that ‘it is not 
the case that the world is fimte* may be one who holds II, HI, or IV. 
The Aristotelian logic of two alternatives tends to obscure th^ finer 
distinctions while die above logic of four alternatives tends to b^- 
h^t them, showing them as separate logical alternatives. 



(S 7 S) It IS, however, necessary for the purpose of tbs four-fold logic 
to mterpret H, as Bahm pointed out (v. supra, 567), as the contrary or 
opposite and not as the contradictory of (I). For example, if we talfg 
the epithet sukhi- (expenenemg plrasure, happy), we can have the 
assertion, I, so sukhi, *116 is happy*. Smee ‘na sul^’ is die contradictory 
aid dukkte* (unhappy) die contrary of sukb-, i.e. 11 would be ‘so 
dukkb*. in would be ‘so sukb ca dukkb ca* and IV ‘so n’eva sukb 
ra dukkb*. HI and IV are here not self-contradictory statements. 
HI desenbes the person, who expenences both pleasurable as well as 
prnifiil sensations and IV the person whose expenences have a neutral 
^omc tone, being neither pleasurable nor painful. We find in feet the 
oUowmg four-fold predication about the hedomc expenences of the 


hyN K Smith, London, ID33: 
me ptoo6 that the world is finite and that it is infimt^ v. pp. 396.740^ space 

W W PP- 7 ’ . 77 , 80-91, »3, 163, *44, 
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soul, which ate mutually exclusive and together exhausuve of all the 
possibihties: 


I Ekanta-sukhi attS hoti, i e. the soul is extremely happy. 

H Ekanta-dukkfal atti hoti, Le the soul is extremely un^ppy, 
m Sukha-dukkhI atta hoti, i e. the soul (has mix^ feehngs of) 
happiness and unhappiness 

IV Adiilck hamasulehT attS hoti, 1 e the soul has no (&ehiigs of) 
happiness or unhappmess. 

D I.31. 


(S7^ We may ate numerous examples of this type from the Canon. 
To take an example which is often repeated: 


I Puggalo attantapo . . ., i.e. the peison, who tonnents himself 
(eg the ascetic). 

n Puggalo parantapo . . ., i.e Ae person, who tonnents others 
(e g. the hunter). 

m Puggalo attantapo parantapo ca . . ., 1 e. the person who tor- 
ments himself as well as oAers (e g. Ae kmg who imuate 
and pamapatts m a sacrifice causing Ae destruction of life 
wiA much discomfiture to himself). 

IV Puggalo n’cvattantapo na parantapo . . i.e Ae pe^ who 
naAer torments himself nor others (e g Ae arhant). 

M 1 341 ff.; Pug. Pafi SSff- 




One of Ae reasons for adopting this logic seems to be dm ^ Aattfe 
four-fold schema gave a better and finer 

data (Aus preventing much ambiguity m utterances) Aan that ofiered 
by Ae stncdy Achotomous division. 

fcTvI WhileAemaiontyofthefourformsofpredicationaieexplK^le 

of (1), there are some instances where we are ^ 

iffliy. Ite o wl«« m app=» ty ” 

contradictory of (I): 

e.g. I atAi pare loko, i.e. Aere is 

n natAi pare loko, i.e. Aere is no ^rld. 

m atAi ca natAi ca pare loko, 1 e. « Aere 

IV n’ev-atAi na n’atAi pare loko, i.e there neiAer 

no oAer world. j) hj. 
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( 578 ) Ate VK to regard, nattM pato loko, as the conttadictory or die 
contrary of atthi paio loko? Going purely on the morphology or the 
'word-form of die sentence it 'would appear to be the contradictory. 
But dtis IS due to the ambiquity of Iwguage. As Stebbing says, ‘A 
considerable amount of dispute turns up upon the diet diat our 'words 
have r^ed ed^es. We caimot al'ways be sure whether the propositions 
we are concerned to maintain eontradtets our opponent’s assertion or is 
merdy incompatible with it If the two assertions are contradictory, 
then m disprovmg our opponent’s assertion we thereby establish our 
own. But if they ate contraries, the disproof of his assertions leaves our 
own soil to be established’ (fip. at, p. 6 z). "We mamtam diat, the 
proposition, natthi paro loko, should according to its context be treated 
as the contrary and not the contradictory of, atthi paro loko, despite 
the lu^uisdc form. The reason for this would be dearer if we proceed 
fiom the unambiguous to the ambiguous cases. In the unambiguous 
case the difference between the contrary and the contradictory is 
reflected in the linguistic form, vjz. 


I so suldi! — so na sukhi 

(contradictory) 


{ n so dukkld (contrary) 
in so sukbadukkhi 
IV so adulckhamasuklii 


The distinction is less dear, but still noticeable in: 


I so raja-na so rupl f ^ ““P* (“ntJary) 

(contradictory) i ^ so rupi ca arupi ca 
IV so n eva rc^i narupl 

The ddierence is not noticeable but neverdidess has to be mamtainwl 
in the following, since the contradictoiy of (I) is ambiguous and could 
mean H, DI or IV. 


-na (atthi paro J 


n natthi paro loko (con- 
traiy) 

in atdu ca natthi ca paro 
loko 

IV n’evatdii na natthi paro 
loko. 


(S79) 

ate 


‘S IS P’ and ‘S 15 not P’ 
a aeaia/ lunge is dear from the 
do not always eidiaust the possibihnes as they 
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ought to according to the law of Exduded Middle Lewy' in disa i<i si pg 
this problem says diat in the case of Mr Btaidiwaite we are mclined to 
say ^at 'Mr Braithwaite is neither bald nor not bald’ without say ing 
dut either the proposition 'Mr Braithwaite is bald’ or the proposiuon 
‘Mr Braithwaite is not bald’ is true. Lewy suggests at the end of this 
artide that one of the ways of avoiding ^s problem is ‘to contract a 
logical calculus’ in which the pnnaple of Exduded Middle does not 
hold. But It IS just this kind of logi^ calculus, as we have shown m 
our artide (y. supra, 565), that is being used m the Pah Canon, treaung 
statements of the form, ‘S is both P and notP’ and ‘S is neither P nor 
notP’ (giving a different use for «ch of these two types) as contingent 
propositions which are empirically meaningful m certain situations in 
which, considering die fects, we are not justified m using the proposi- 
tional forms, ‘S IS P’ or ‘S is not P'.* 

(580) Sometimes in adopting dus four-fold schema for purposes of 
.■l3««ifirg»inn only three of the possible four altemanves are menuoned, 
presumably when no mstances are found for the other alternative. 
Thus, we have; 


I. sanni-i^da, D. I.31. 

II . asafifil-vada, D. I.32, 

IV. n’evasaniii-nasaHiH-vadi, D. I.33. 

But there is no mention of saniiasanni-vada, presumAly because to 
were no instances of theones which ass^ that ‘die ° 

consaous and unconsaous’ after death. This is add evi en 
hst of theones in the Brahmajala Sutta need not be considered a merely 
artifiaal hst, giving mere logical possibihues (v. supra, i4V- 

(sSt) Wteher the ™ 

Buddhists from the Scepncs or not sipra, put the 

the same. The difference lay m the diff^t "^‘j^Saaves 
schema. The Sceptics used it to show that ^di cff 4 e 
reay or may not be true and any 

Buddhists considered at least one of of loeical classification, 

particular case and made use of it for puip two- 

when they did not resort » ^ ^ four altemanves, 

fold logic, V. sHpr^ 497 f.). Thqr also rejected aU 

« n C Lewy, ‘Calculuses of Logic and Anthmetiif. pp 3 
'“??SS2m^ofd»sproblem,v pp 4 P- 5 S » our arucle 
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when they considered the question meaningless (Le. a thapanlya paiiha) 
and rarely negated all four alternatives when they considered the 
answer ‘y^* to each of the alternatives as misleading (v. supra, 481). 

(582) Let us illustrate all this. When we have four alternatives, then 
aocordii^ to the Law of Non-Contradiction,* not more than one / 
alternative can be true and according to the Law of Exdusion (for 
there is no Middle* smce we are deihng with four possibilities) at least 
one alternative must be true. Now in the case of a two-fold logic or a 
logic with two alternatives (like die Aristotelian) we have four truth- 
possibihdes since eadi of the possibilities p or not-p may be true or 
felse. We may represent this by a truth-table as follows: 


1234 
p T F T F 
not-p F T T F 

Of the four possibihttes (3) and (.^ are excluded by the Laws (Non- 
Contradiction and Excluded Middle) of die system and we are left with 
(r) and (2) as the lo^cal alternatives or the alternative pos^ihoes. 
Likewise, In a four-fold logic or a logic of four alternatives, we are left 
with only four possibibnes, the others being ruled out by the Laws 
(Non-Contradiction and Exclusion) governing the system. If we draw 
up a truth-table it will be seen diat out of sixteen truth-possibilide^ 
only four (v. 1-4, below) alternatives are permissible: 


1234 
(T) F F F 
n. notp (contrary) F (T) F F 
nr. both p and notp F F (T) F 
rV. neither p nor notp F F F (T^ 


5 6 
T F 
T F 
T F 
T F 


7 etc., up to 16 

T 

T 

T 

F 


^83) us take an example from the Nikayas that confirms diis. 
opposing I say ‘7 know what has been seen, heard, sensed, thought^ 
sou^t and reflected upon by the class of recluses and 
™™fflins, then « would he false for me to say, I do not know what has 

5en seen, heard . . , ir jtokW Afejwje for me to say, 7I«nv (j»</ 


N. la^uUeke, op. at, p. 52, 

die of *e Law of the Excluded Middle in 

die between 'irue’ and •felse* is recognized but owitffi to 

die amfegmiy of tbe phrase •Excluded Middle’ we have dropped it 
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do not hum vrhat has been seen, heard . . . aai false for me to say, I 
neither hum nor S not hum what has been seen, heatd . . Now ^ 
IS a literal translation of a passage appearing at A. n.25, viz. yam . . 
sassamana-brahmamyS pajaya . . . ^tdiam sutam mutam vinSatam 
pattampanyesitamanuvicaatammaaasatamahamjSnSmi. .Yam . 
ditdiam sutam . . . tarn aham mdjSnSnS ti vadeyyam torn mama ossa 
musa, tom ahant jSnSnu no ca jSnam. U vadeyyam um p’assa &duam 
eva^ tarn aham n'eva janSmt na na janStru ti vadeyyam tarn mama assa 
kab. This example illustrates the £ict diat when one altemauve was 
taken as true, it was assumed that every one of the other altemanves 
were &lse. In this case when (I) is true, it is said diat each of the 
altemanves (II), (HO ^nd (TV) were felse. 


(584) When the four altemanves happened to be those of a thapaniya 
p ?n1ig or a meamngless question all four altemanves were rgmud 
rather than nagatof because the quesnon m eadi of the altemanves was 
not considered to be a proper quesnon (hallo pahho) Thus we have 
the four altemanves* 


I. rbatinam phassSyaBnanam asesavir^anirodha 

^ is there anything else after complete detachment ftom and 
cPBcatinti of the sue spheres of experience? 
n . . . natth’arifiam kifici n> 
lU . . . atthi ca n’attiu c’afliiam kind n^* 

IV. . . . n'ev'atthi no n’atdi’alinam kind tii* 

The rephes to each of these quesnons is 
do not ray so (A. n.i6x). The response to 

IS also similar smee these quesnons are no ^ 

/(avyakatam thapitani, M 1 42<5, ^ J ^ ^ ^ Bahm 

quesnons were not negated hut reject^ y ^ ^ ^ fer as the 

Pah Canomcal posinon is concerned by ^ 

^ > ‘four-cornered neganon’ when it ought properly to be caiiea 

I cornered rqecnon*. 

. This na has be® erroneously omitted ftom the wt. 
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met with tn the Nilrayas. Consider the answers to die following four 
alternative forms of a question: 

I. Km tm kho . . . vijjaya antakaro hoti ti? Is it the case tiiat one 
attains the goal by means of knowledge? 
n. Kin nu kho . . . caranena antakaro hoti ti? Is it the case that 
one attains the goal by means of conduct? 
m. Kin nu kho . . . vijjacaranena antakaro hoti ti? Is it die case tiiat 
one attmns the go^ by means of both knowledge and conduct? 

IV. Kin nu kho . . . anSatra vijjicaranena antakaro hot! ti? Is it the 
case that one attains the goal without knowledge and conduct? 
Tiking n as the contrary of ( 1 ), the question is in the form of the four 
logical altemauves. The answer to each of these four alternatives is of 
the form ‘na h'ldam’, i.e. it is not so (not® the difference from the 
diove), the reason bang that while ‘knowledge’ and ‘conduct are V 
necessary conditions for final salvation they are not sufiident condi- 
tions. This denial of all the four logical alternatives is in apparent 
violation of the Law of Exclusion (v. supra^ 582), but tins is not a 
peculiarity of this logic, since we meet with this paradoxical situation 
even with Aristotelian logic, e.g. when a non-smoker is confronted 
with the question ‘have you given up smoking?* 

(5815) It IS necessary to distingmsh the above four-fold logic from the ^ 
logic of the Jam ^fSiuSda, which is radically difihrent from it. We 
shall refer to the seven forms of predication of Jainism by the Indian 
h 3 j 4 > Sj 7 and the four logical alternatives by the 
Roman numerals I, H, IH and IV. Now it was the contention of Baju, 
Bahm and Miyamoto (v. supra, 566, 567, 569) tiiat 4 (sy5davaktavya-) 
was the same as IV (S is neitiier P nor notP), while Bahm and Miya- 
^to further identifi^ (v. supra, 5^7, 569) i, 2, 3 of Jainism with I, D, 
in of Buddhism respectively. This is mistal^ and is due to a foilure 
to imdrastand the logic of each system, as a result of whidi they seem 
to have been misled by mere superficial similarities. It appears on the 
race of it that we could identify i, 2, 3, 4 with 1 , 11 , HI, IV respectively: 

Jam Buddhist 

1. sj^d asti (may be, it is) I. atihi (it is) 

2. sySd nSsti (maybe , it is not) H. natthi (it is not) 

3 - sy^ asti i&ti (may be, it is HI. atthi ca nattiu ca (it is and 

and It IS not) it js not) 

4- syadavaktavyam(maybe,itis IV. n’ev’atdu na ca natdii (it 

unpredicable) neitiier is nor is not) 
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But if wc examine die intetpretation and usage of each vk may observe 
the ladical difference behind the superficial resemblance. The mteipie. 
taUon given of syad avaktavyam* is that it is logically impngsibfe m 
assert i and a of an object smudaneously (3 asserts diem suceessmfy). 
It IS implied that die object has a mystenous character, tvhich 1$ 
impredicable. IV has no such implication and asserts on (he contrary 
that there is an instance of S, sudi that it does not have die chaiactensnc 
P or Its contraiy notP. For example, one of die four possible ^es of 
individuals is called 'nWattahitSya paupanno na parahit^' (i.e. he 
does not act in his own welfare nor for the wel&re of odier^ A. II.P5), 
which means that there is an individual S sudi that he does not have 
the characterisdc 'attahitaya paupanno’ (P) nor die charactensflc 
‘parahitaya paupanno’ (notP). It does not mean that S is mdescnbdile 
in any way nor Aat there are no individuals, of whom the charactensncs 
P and notP cannot be piedicated simultaneously for m feet the person 
described as ‘attahitaya ca paupanno parahitaya ca' (be at) has these 
diaracteiisdcs simultaneously. 

(587) Another significant difierence is diat 1 , 11 , HI, and IV are logical 
altemauvcs m Buddlusm, whereas this is not the case with the ^ 
forms of predication in Jaimsm. In Buddhism, as in AnstoKtolog««i 
only one alternative could be tru^ but in Jaimsm of the ^ 
alternate forms of desenption (or any disjuncuon of diem) M 
true. According to Buddhism an objert 

cannot at die same tune be coneedy described by ^ ID, or , J 
m Jainism an object coxrecdy dcscnbable by i is abo correedy desenb- 
able by a-7, which supplement i and do not evdude it 

(588) We may define the difference between 
otehan (which is similar in this resp^ to ** 

each allows for. For Anstoteban lo^tV « ^ tove m^y^^ 

liave four truth-possibilities of whch ^ of die 

not-p are both me and both felse ^ first 

system. But according to Jam lopc^ ^*^mi>fe»^) 
two forms of predicauon only (to avoid comptoaty) au 

possibihues are permissibly viz.: 

I 2 3 

p (syad asu) F T F 

notb-p (syin nasu) FT ^ 

‘ V. Radhaknshnan, Im&m Phdosephy, Vd I, P 3»3» 
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(589) It will be noticed that (3) and (4) are not ruled out^ since p may 
be true from one standpoint and not-p from another; similarly p may 
be from one standpoint while not-p is also iaise from another 
standpomb It is necessary to ronember diat Jain logic admits of falsity 
(nayabhasa). This happens when the particular assertion is not possible 
from the standpoint ^m whidi it is made. For instance, if I assert 
that a thmg (wldch exists) does not exist (syad nSsti) from the point of 
view of Its own form (svarupa), substance (svadravya), place (svak- 
setra) and time (svakila), the statement would be frise. So in drawing 
up our truth-table to represent the possibilities according to Jam lo^c^ 
It IS necessary to take account of another variable (m addition to the 
truth-value), namdy the standpomt (naya). Let us for tiie sake of 
sunpliaty, take two altemauve forms of plication (syad asti and s;^d 
nisn) and two standpoints, x and y. This^ves sixteen truth-possibihties 
in all, tince there would be four possibihties for each of tiie four 
possibihties in the above table, viz.: 

■* ^ «r V' v* 

r 2 3 4 S 7 8 

(p) syadasn Tx Tx Ty Ty Fx Fx Fy Fy 

(not-p) syan nasti Tx Ty Tx Ty Fx Fy Fx Fy 

9 liS r? I? 13 14 16 

(p) s^ asti Tx Tx Ty Ty Fx Fx Fy Fy 

(not-p) syin nasu Fx Fy Fx Fy Tx Ty Tx Ty 

(590) Smce It would be sclf-contradictory to assert jomtiy the truth 
or the frlsity of both alternates firom tiie same standpomt we can rule 
out posabdmes i, 4, 5 and 8 by this Law of Non-Contradiction, which 
holds good fiir this system. TTien again, if we know tiiat p can be true 
only from standpomt x and not-p only from standpomt y, then it 
would follow (logically) tiiat p is felse from standpomt y and not-p 
felse from standpomt x This means that p would have tiie tnith- 
possibiliues Tx and Fy only and not-p tiie trutii-possibihties Ty and 
Fx only, all other possibilities (i.e. 3, ( 3 ^ 10, ir, 12, 13, 14 and 15 m 
addition to the above) bemg ruled out. This leaves us with four trutii- 
possibihues as follows. 

1234 

p (syadasn) Tx Fy Tx Fy 


not-p (syad nasn) Ty Fx Fx Ty 
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CspO 

and of die eamthfi, ie. die oi 
former represents seven forms « 
other, each of -which may be true 
its own standpoint. The latter repres 
understood in the Canony only one 


Buddhist logic of ‘four al^.^ 


ofwhidi(a! 


iin 


ZT UK Anstoteuan, except for the feet that the fetter » a 

two-valu^ lope of two alternatives while the former is a two-vahed 
alternatives. Until reoendy it was beheved in die Western 

>J>««teflected the 

sOTct^ of reality bu^ wifo the discovery of many-valued logics Iw 
J^fflsiewicz a^ lobodievsky, diis view is no longer universally h^ 
This means that oin dioioe of a logical tystem is to some extent 
^it^ and dependwt on the needs and nature of our discussion, 
^e Buddhist foup-fold logic is m this respect no more true or felse 
foan die Anstorehan and its merits should be judged by its adeguaev 
for die purposes for which it is used. It is not at all necessary to fed 
helpless before it (as Poussin did*), if its nature and signilicanoe is 
understood. 


(592) Before -we leave this topics we may make some observations on 
an ardde by Robinson,^ in which he makes a few comments on the 
catiuXfip. He calls this die Tetralemma (pj>, at., p. 301), but since -we 
have treated the four alternatives as proposinonal fonebons^ following 
Schayer, ’ and since riity are basic to a whole tystem of logn^ ire prefer 
to call dns ‘the four-fold logic’, we do not call Aristotelian logic ‘die 
dilemma’ because it is a logic of two alternatives. We agree with 
Robmson when he says that ‘the four merobeis* (1 e die four dtema- 
tives) are ‘in a relation of exdusi-ve diquncnon’ Cone of but not more 
dian one of “a", “b”, “c”, “d” is true’) (lac. at.); this we have actually 
shown to be die case (v. stgin, 583). We cannot agree widi his 
observadon that 'the tetralemma resembles die four Aristotelian foims 
in some -ways Both sets comprise propositions constructed ftom two 

* I^g^una's position is di^rent hut this is bi^ond the scope of our study 

‘ Richard H Robinson, 'Some Logical Asgeaa of NS^una’s System’ w, 
Piibscpfy East Old fPat,y<)l fi,No 4, January 1957, pp apr-joS. 

’ 'Alnndische Annzipauonen der Atesageologik’ in Stii£a {or vtditeiea 
Lapk, Exteut dn BuDenn de I’Academie Polonase des Soenoes et des Lenta 
ctaeovK 1933, p 93, Sehajier rqiresenta the four ahsmanva a pi <^i 

We ate, however not treanog'p’ a the connadictory of p and 

hence we have wntten 'nogi’ instead (v. wpro, i«6) 
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terms and the constants (functors) W, ‘some’, and W \op. cit., 
p. ?o3). If -we do so, -we treat (I) as an universal affirmative proposition, 
■which it IS not (at least always) (y. supra, S 74 )- F<w similar reasons, the 
omlanation of H as corresponding to an Aristotelian ^typepropoa- 
tion, of in as ‘the conjunction of I and O forms' (Joe. cit.') and IV as me 
•conjunction of E and A forms' (Joe. eu.) is unsatisfectory. His proposal 
to interpret the fourth alternative as: ‘No x is A and no x is i»t A 
(pp. at., p. 30a), which IS true ‘when x is null' (&e. ca.) is contradicted 
by usage in die Pah NMyas (y. supra, 576, IV). 

(593) Let us examme the conception of truth as we find it in the 
Nikayas. There is no direct inquiry mto the nature of trudi (in the 
epistemological sense) in them, but the value placed on truth (in the 
wider sense) "was so great that some observations about the nature of 
ttudi (m the above sense) -were, perhaps, inevitable. 

(594) In the AbhayaiSjakumaia Sutta, "we find statements classified 
according to their truth-value, utihty (or disutiUty) and pleasantness 
(or unpleasantness). The intention of die classification is to tell us 
■what kinds of propositions the Buddha asserts If propositions could 
be true (bhutam, taccham) or false (abhutam, ataccham), useful 
(atthasaiphitam) or useless (anatthasanihitaiii), pleasant (paresam piyS 
inaiui|«) or unpleasant (paresam appiyS amanap 5 ), -we get «ght 


possibihties 

m aU as follows: 

I. True 

useful 

pleasant 

2. „ 


unpleasant 

3 - » 

useless 

pleasant 

4 - » 

9> 

unpleasant 

5. False 

useful 

pleasant 

6. „ 

19 

unpleasant 

7 * n 

useless 

pleasant 

8. „ 

99 

unpleasant 


The text reads as follows: ‘The Tatb%ita does not assert a statement 
whidi he knows to be untrue, fidse, u^ess, disagreeable and unpleas- 
ant to others (i.e 8). He does not assert a statement which he knows 
to be true, focmal, usdess, disa^eedile and unpleasant to others (ue. 4). 
He -would assert at the proper time a statement which he knows to be 
true, foctual, useful, disagreeable and unpleasant to others (i.e. a). He 
would not assert a statement which he knows to be untniei, fidse, use- 
less, agreeable and pleasant to others (i.e. 7). He would not assert a 
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&ct there is a next world, if one thinks that there is no next world, that 
would be a false conception. When in &ct diere is a next world, one 
asserts the statement that there is no next world, that would be a &]se 
statement^ (Santam yeva kho pana param lokam; natdu paro loko 
ti’ssa ditthi ^ti, si’ssa hoti nucd^tdu. Santani yeva kho pana param 
lokam: natthi paro loko ti sankappeti, svassa hoti mictdiisankappo. 
Santam yeva kho pana paraip lokam: natthi paro loko ti vacam 
bhasati, sa’ssa hoti micchavaca, M. I^oa). Hius, while ^se proposi- 
tions entertained as behe& or conceptions or et^ressed as statements 
are considered &lse, when they do not correspond with or deny &cts, 
true behefs, conoepuoos or statements are said to be those whidi 
reflect or correspond with fact. The words used for true belief^ con- 
ceptions or statements are samn^iphi, sammasankappo and samma- 
respectively, which hterally mean ‘ngkt behe^ etc.’, but bw 
‘right* (samma) bang the opposite of ‘miccha’ (folse) is qmonymous 
with ‘true’: ‘When in feet there is a next world, the belief occurs to me 
that there is a next world, that would be a true behef . . .’ (Santam yeva 
kho pana param lokam: atthi paro loko ti’ssa ditthi hou, sa’ssa hoti 
samma dijthi, M. I.403). 

(597) Though truth is defined in terms of correspondence with fect^ 
consistency or coherence is also considered a entenon of truth. We ^ 
have already ated an example from the NikSyas, where it is dearly 
shown tha^ when two statements contradict eadi other, it cannot be 
foe case foat bofo statements are true for ‘if p is tru^ not-p is felse and 
if not-p IS true, p is felse’ (v. supra, 562). In foe Suttamj^ta refemi^ 
to numerous foeses put forward by various theorists foe question is 
asked ‘aanmng to be experts, why do (they) put forward diverse 
foeones— are truths many and various . . .?’ QiasssS. nu saceSm vadanti 
nana . . . kusala vadina; saccam su ^ bahiim nana . . , Sn. 885) and 
answered: ‘Trufos, indeed, are not many and various’ (na h’eva 
saccam bahumntna...Sn.88Q. It ism this context that the statement 
IS mde foat ‘truth is one without a second’ (dram hi na 

duflyam atfoi, Sn. 884). The Buddha m aigumg wifo his opponents 
appeals to this pnnaple of consistency by diowmg foat foor foeones 
amhlse because they are contradicting themselves. Thus, m foe debate 
wife Saccaka, the Buddha says at a certam stage m foe tiigrncc.nT, ^ 
“ferni^ to his opponent’s statements that ‘his kter statwnpnt is not 
compatible with the former nor the former with foe later' (na kho te 
sandhiyati purimepa vapacchimaip, pacdumena vapurimaip, M. 1.23a). 
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elephant. They tou«ih various parts of the elephant sudi as the forehead, 
ears, turics, etc. They are then asked to describe the elephant and each 
reports mittaJdng the part for the whok fhat the elephant vras like that 
portion of the elephant which was Mt by bim. There are ten conflicting 
accounts in all corresponding in description to the ten parts touched 
and these are compared to the ten avyakata-theses put forward by the 
various recluses and brahnuns. If we mterpret die parable hterally one 
would have to say that riieir theses too mistakenly describe the part for 
the whole and in so far as they constitute descnptions of riieir partial 
expenence^ th^ have an element of truth but are deluded in asc^ing 
to the whole of reahty what is true only of the part or m oriier words 
what IS partially true. Smce it were these very avyakata-theses that 
were called pacceka-saccas it would appear to be not without justifica- 
tion to translate this word as ‘partial truths’. One may in &ct even 
suggest, thou^ with little historical justification, that these theses were 
‘indeterminate’ (avyikata-) in the sense of being neither true nor felse* \/ 
analogous to the sense m which avyakata- is used to denote what is 
‘neutral’ in moral contexts where ‘what is indeterminate (avyakata-) 
ate acts which are neither good not evil . . .’ (ye ca dhamma kiii^ 
n'eva kusala na drusala . . . ime dhamma avyakata, DhS., 583, p. 124), 

If such an interpretation is to be justified, we wo^d have to say riiat 
these avySkata-riieses were a product of partial descnpuons of reality, 
their error consisting in regarding these paroal accounts as descnptions 
of the whole of reality. Thqr would be ^ misdescribed eiqieriences of 
different thinkers like the blmd men’s accounts of the elqihant. In fact^ 

It is almost suggested in the Brahm^Sla Sutta that not merely the 
avyakata-riieses but all the sixty two philosophical theones ‘result 
from impressions’ (phassapaccaya, D. 1 42, 43; cp. te vata annatra 
phassa patisainvedissanti ti n’etam riianam vijjau, i.e. it is impossible 
that they would entertain (these tiieones) without tiie im pi^cinna they 
had, D. 1.43, 44)— i.e. percepuve, sensory and extrasensory and 
cognitive expenence— and that these tiieones were presum^ly only 
parual accounts of reahty. ^ 


(600) But this conception of truth is not developed m riie Nikayas and 
if we hold the above account of paccdca-sacca as a ‘parbri trutii’ we 

' This IS in feet a sense in winch ‘indetEmanat^ is used in logic, es if a 

diie^valued lo^c fe proposed in whidi die law of the excluded middle a . 

iy fe tn^av evey proposmon is either true Or false or adcurmmate 
1958 p Necestary Truth, Yde Umversity Press, New Haven, 
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, would have to regard diis concepuon as a remnant of early Jam 
V.' influenre on Buddhism. Tlie conception of partial or relative truth was 
basically a Jain conception, for according to Jainism a number of 
apparently conflicting theoncs could cadi be true acconhng to a stand- 
point (v. suproi 588--90). As such the parable of die blind men and die 
elephant is much more appropnare to die context of Jaimsm and itis 
probable that the Buddhists borrowed it iiom a Jain source^ since as 
Radhaknshnan says ‘the Jains are fond of quoting the old story of the 
SIX* blind men, who eadi laid hands on a diflerent part of the elephant 
and tned to desenbe the whole animal*.* 


((tor) We feel, however, diat die more probable explanation of the 
use of the term paccclca-sacca- is that it is sarcasoc and means as 
Edgerton says 'individual (alleged) truth, applied to doctrines of 
heretical sects’ (j.v. pratycka-satya-, BBS. Dicuonary). The reason 
for this is diat the dieoty diat truth is one (ekam) and not two (dudyam) 
or many (mlna) is promulgated in the very stratum in which die teim 
paccckasacca occurs (v. supra, 597). But while denying die objective 
truth of several incompaublc theories, the Buddlusts do not seem to 
liavc doubted die reality of diose expenenoes on die basis of wliidi 
these theories were propounded. Sn. 886 says that 'diere are not many 
and various permanent truths in die world aprt from consaous 
experience' (na h’eva saccani bahuni nana, aiinatia ^iSya niccam 
lokc). Tliis phrase 'apart from conscious experience’ seems to make the 
same point as the parable of the elephant and die blind men and the 
statement in die BrahraajSla Sutta quoted above (y. supra, 599), that 
die sixty tw'O views were based on our (subjeenve) impression^ which 
thougli real do not make the theories true. 


(602) If truth IS wliat corresponds with fact and is consistent within 
Itself, wliat was the relauon of truth to unhty* Mrs Rhys Davids, 
arguing against the thcoiy diat the Buddha was a rattonalist sugg^ts 
that he be called an ‘utilitanan’ in the sense of being a pragnmtist, for 
whom tnidi is what ‘works’.* She says* ‘ "Utihtanan” might be uiged 
wnth some weight. “Ranoiiahsnc” surely not. In the very Sutta ctosm 
to illustrate die latter assertion, the Kalama discourse, 
grounds for testing a gospel are only ated to be put aside. . 

' In the Buddhist (UdSna, 68) version there are at least ten Wind men, though 
their number is not specified 

’ /ni&tM Philosophy, Vol I, p 30 J r m n cS 

’ V Ewing, The Fundamental Questions ofPhslosephy, p 5 
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test to be used is "What effect will this teaching produce on my life” ?’* 
Poussin too calk Early Buddhism ‘pragmatic’: ‘nous avons deiini 
I’anaenne dogmadque comme une doctrme essentiellement “pragma- 
tique” . . 

(603) This pragmatism of Buddhism is also strongly suggested by the 
parole of the arrow (M. 1 429) and the parable of ^e raft (M. L134). 
The parable of the arrow occurs m reference m the av^kata-theses 
and dbie gist of it is that a man strudr with a poisoned arrow should be 
concerned with removing the arrow and gettmg well rather than be 
interested m purely theoreucal questions (about the nature of the 
arrow, who shot it, etc.), which have no practical utthty. The mord is 
that man should only be interested m truths which have a practical 
beanng on his life. In the same context it was said that the avyakata- 
questions were not answered because ‘it was not useful, not related to J 
the fiindainentak of religion, and not conducive to revulsion, dis- 
passion, cessaoon, peace, hi^er knowledge, realization and NirvSna’ 

(na h’etam atihasatnhitam n’adibrahmacanyakam, na nibbidaya na 
viia^3^ na mrodhaya na upasamaya na abhiShaya na sambodhaya na 
nibbanaya samvattan, M. L431). The parable of ihe raft has the same 
monve and is intended to indicate the utilitarian character of the 
teaehmgs or the ‘truth’ of Buddhism. The truths are useful for salvation 
but even diey should not be dung to however useful diey may have , 
been. It is said; ‘I preach you a dhamma comparable to a raft for the 
sake of crossu^ over and not for the sake of dm^hg to it . . .’ 
(Kullupainam vo . . . dhammam desissami mtdiaranatthtya no gahan- 
atthSya ... M. 1 134). A person intendmg to cross a nver and get to the 
other bank, where it is safe and secure mdees a raft and with its hdp 
safely rradies die other bank but however useful die raft may have been 
^ahukaro me ayam kullo, foe. cit.), he would throw it aside* and go 
hs way without carrying it on his shoulders; so it is said that ‘diose 

vdio realize the dhamma to be like a raft should discard the dhamma as 

w^, not to speak of what is not dhamma’ (kulliipamam vo . . . aianan- 
tehi dhamna pi vo pdiatabba, pag’eva adhamma, M. I.135). We cannot 

* s Words^ Vol HI, pp H03, 1x04 

* Stmddhssmt^ Thicd Hditioxi, Pan% 1925^ p 229 

’ Cp \y)ttgeiutein, ‘My statements are eluadatory m diis way, he who 

CHemustsotoapeakdirowawaydieladder, 
l^Stco-pblosopha^TiM, Hs? 
Acc^g to the Madhyamika, even the ‘nght -new' (toiLiaditthi) b a vimv 
dthoudi It has a pragmatic value and all views (dighi.«) are false 
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intetpret this to mean diat the dhamma is true only by virtue of its 
utility and that it ceases to be true when it ceases to be useful. 'What is 
meant is that unlike the answers to the avySkata-questions (whtdi 
were ‘not useful’ (na atthasamhitam, v tnfia, Sii) for salvation, the 
dhamma was useful for salvation and its value (though not its tmdi* 
value) lay in its utihty. It ceases to have value, though it does not cease 
to be true, when one has achieved one’s puipose with its help by attain- 
ing salvation. 




(604) We may conclude from this that the truths of Buddhism were 
also considered to be useful (atthasamhitam) for eadi person until one 
attains salvation. This is confirmed by what is stated in the passage 
quoted above (y. supra, 594) 'where it was said diat the Buddha speaks 
only what is true and useful, whether pleasant or unpleasant We may 
sum this up by saymg that die truths of Buddhism were considered to 
be pragmatic in the Buddhist sense of die term, but it does not mean 
that Early Buddhism believes in a pragmatist dieory of trufli. 


(605) According to the pragmanst theory of truth ’a bdief is trre if it 

« .»d i .f «r . . . • I"” “’f 

“it works’”.* Now in die passage quoted above (v. si^a, 5^ me 
possibility was granted that there could be 
but uselei. Tins means that a statement crold be 
false, thus showing that uuhty 

be a definition or an infelhble cntenon of trath But on ^ 

,t IS cunous diat the list of possibibues fSSi to 

only SIX and as we i (pleasant or 

menuon statements whidi are bodi ^ acadental 

unpleasant). It is diffi^t to say If it ; 

or intentional, for we l»ve " that it -^not reckoned one of 

was intentional, we would have ro self-contradictory to 

the possibdities either 1*“**®® or because such state- 

say Sf a statement diat it ^^fyse b^tn^ 


- is'v PTS. Dictionary) is not 

.;Wooaley,4P ae,P ^ 
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broad u tili ta nan sense of die term, but what is morally good in the 
sense of beu^ useful for the attainment of the goal of Nirvana. Since 
&lsehood or the assertion of a statement which is £dse (musavSda) was 
considered a moral evil, it would have been held to be lo^cally or 
causally impossible for what is false, i.e. what is morally evil to result 
in what was useful in the sense of bemg morally advantageous or good 
(atdiasamhitam). 


(60Q 'While truth is not defined in terms of utility it seems to have been 
held that die claims of a belief to be true were to be tested m die li^t 
of personally verifiable consequences Mrs Rhys Davids says ^t 
accordmg to the KUtma Sutta ‘the one test to be used is “what effect 
will this teachmg produce on my life” ’ (v. npra, 602). What die Sutta 
states IS that ‘you should reject those beliefs (as felse) when you your- 
sdf reahze diat when they are accepted and hved up to they conduce to 
lack of welfere and unhappmess* (yada . . . tumhe attana va janeyyatha 
. . . ime dhamma samatta samldinna ahitSya dukkhaya samvattanti- 
adia . , , tumhe pajaheyyadia, A. II.191). As we have shown m the 
light of other evidence (v infra, 797) venfiabihiy m the light of 
escpenence, sensory and extrasensory, is considered a char a<>t»»n»tri^ of 
truth but what is thus claimed to be true is held to be true only by virtue 
of Its ‘correspondence with feed (yadiabhutam). Thus, verifiabihty is !✓ 
a test of truth but does not itself constitute trudi. 


(<5o 7) Many of die important truths m Buddhism are conrfdered to he 
midway between two extreme pomts of view. Extreme realism, which 
says that ‘everydung exists’ (sabbam atthi o) is one extreme (eko anto) 
and extreme nihilism which asserts that ‘nothing ousts’ (sabbam 
^ IS the odier extreme (dutiyo anto)— die truth hes m the middle 
11.7^. Similar anu-theses which are false are the doctrines of 
«^lism (sassataditdu) and anmhilaaomsm (ucdiedaditthi) (S. II.20 
myS), die Matenahst concepnon that die body and the soul are 
idenncal (tarn jlyam tarn sariram, S. n.(So) and the dualist conception 
that th^ are difierent (aSiiam jlvarn afifiam sartcam, be, «>.), the Deter- 
mmist di^s (sihbam pubbekatahetu, A. L173) and the Lideterminist 
thesis (s^b^ ahetuappaocayS, be. cm), that we are entirely personaUy 
resp^e for our unhappmess (so karod so patisanivediyai S. ILao) 
md that we are not at all responsible for our unhappmess (aSfio karod 
^o pat^vedi^n, at.), extreme hedomsm (kamasukhalhkanu- 

VOBO. S. rV.MO V . . - 
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into these two extremes preaches the dhamma in Ae middle (ete ubho 
ante anupaganuna nugjhena . . . dhammam deseti). Thus the woau 
between two extreme views is held to be true. The ‘middle way* 
(majjhima patipada) which is a mean both m the matter of behef' as 
wdl as of conduct is said to 'make for knowledge . . . and bring about 
intuition and reahzation’ (tiSna-kaianI . . . abhiiiiia}>a sambodhaya . . . 
samvattad, M I.15). 


(£08) Lo^cally, there is no reason why the truth should he in die 
middle rather t^n in one of the two extremes ihou^ most people 
would be inchned to dunk that a moderate view, which takes count of 
die plfftnpntB of truth m all the extreme views with regard to a pamcular 
matter, is more likely to be true than any of the extreme views. The 
problem, however, is whether it was dogmatically assumed diat die 
trudi he in the middle or on the olhi^ hand vdiedier it was con- 
sidered diat the tnidi m the above instances happened to he between 
two The second appears to be die more plausible alternative 

in the hght of the feels. "When the Buddha held diat neidier die padis 
of over-indulgence nor of extreme asceticism makes for spintnal 
progress and happiness, this is considered to be a finding based on his 
experiences and expetunenB (v infra, 794-7) Likewise the 
the other syntheses or the middle views is daimed to be estabhsbed 

independently. 

(<509) This attempt to reconcile opposing 

ventum m the history of Ltd, an thought We ” 

NSsadiya hymn, which tries to effect a syndi^ 

(V. 9) Even die idea 

appears to be foreshadowed in the Aiareya 
that one should not be over-generous " 

extremes should give at the proper nme: ... if a ^ j£ 

everything then that which he giv^ away >8 

he says om (yes) to to eveiytbing 

not be capable of any enjoyments... ^ «ouU nim ban even 

dien his J^utation would become ^ ”X^ng 

here. Therefore let a man from At mton of there 

time. Thus he tmtes Aetna and Ae ^ 

rtm he gnntts and hecomes greater and greatef (AJ ^ 

® , , 1 - j e YainUEiidii, NagvySj 193<> 

• Cp Sthiiaman, MadhyantavibtogBti^ed of the wo 

V Anadvayavaqane praupatuh (the pnncpte of tne 
extremes), pp Z33-*5t- 
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V. SBE , Vol. I, pp. Z30-1). We find here die idea of syndiesis and the 
fruitful mean 'which makes for growth and development (v. supra, 667) 
and winch may have suggested the idea of the mean in Buddhism,'^ 
diou^ of course;, the mean in Buddhism is not a ^thesis between 
truth and untruth. 


(610) The doctrme of the two kinds of knowledge, the higher and the 
lower, which made its appearance in die Middle and Late Upanisads 
(v. stq>ra, 7s) and the throry of standpoints adopted by the Traiiuf ika 
A]ivikas (v. supra, aa8, aaj) and t^ Jams (v. supra, aaS) has its 
counterpart m Buddhism m the doctrme of Ae two kinds of truth, v 
conventional-truth (sammuti-sacca) and idisolute truth (paramattha- 
sacca). There is, however, no dear-cut distmcuon between diese two 
kinds of tnidi in the Pali Canon. What we do find is a distmcuon 
between two types of Suttas (Discourses) which seems to have provided 
abasis for the later emergence of the doctrme of die two kinds of trudi 
in medieval times; but even this latter theory, whidi appears m the 
commentanes, must be distmgmshed from die doctrine as understood 
by modem ordiodoxy,^ 


(dii) The two kinds of Suttas are the nitattha- ( Vifi, to infer+attha== 
meanmg) or ‘those of direct mearnDg* and the neyyatdia- or ‘those of 
mdirect meaning’ .* In one place m die Anguttara Nikaya die importance 
of distmguislung between these two types of Suttas is stressed and it is 
said that those who confuse the two misrepresent the Buddha: ‘There 
are these two who misrepresent the Tatfa^ata. Whidi two!* He who 
repre^ts a Sutta of indirect meaning as a Sutta of duect meanmg and 
he who represents a Sutta of direct meamng as a Sutta of mA^n^r-^ 
meming*.* On the basis of diis Edgerton has remarked diat ‘Li PSli 
neither fr tpso facto preferred to die other; one errs only m mterpretmg 
one as if It were the odier^ (BHS, Dictionary, s.v. ifitSnha-). On the 
other ^ Edgerton says that ‘m BHS. a nitartba text .. . is reoom- 
i^ded as a ©ade m preference to one diat is neyartha’ (&e. dtX 
This IS certainly so.- But even in the Pah thevery feet diat one is calli 
‘v I^Sadaw, ‘Some Points in Buddhist Docinne’ in JPTS totj nn .... 
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to infer -wfaat he means, -without these imphcations, if we ate to under- 
stand him n^dy. In other words when he is speaking about tldngs or 
petsons we should not presume diat he is speaking about entities or 
substances, to this extent his meamng is to be inferred (neyyattha-). 
But when he is pointmg out the imsleadmg implications of speech or 
using language -without these implications, his meamng is plain and 
direct and nothu^ is to be inferred (nltatdia-). This is a vahd distinc- 
tion which certamly holds good for the Nikayas at least, in the h^t 
of the above statement. 


(614) When the commentaries distinguish these two kinds of discourse 
as absolute (paramattha-) and conventional (sammuti-), th^ are 
making this same distmcnon. We have already seen tiie use of the term 
‘absolute’ (paramatdia-) to imply the direct discourse (ititattha-) of tiie 
Buddha (supra, p. <$19, fh x). We find tins more exphcitly stated at 
anotiier place m the Anguttara Corny • ‘ “Individual” refers to con- 
-ventional speech and not to absolute speech. Two-fold is the teadbmg 
of the Buddha, the Exalted One, -viz, conventional teaching and 
absolute teadung. Here such (saying as refer to) a person, a bein g , , . 
(consumtes) conventional teaching. Such (speech as refers to) the im- 
permanent, the sorro-wful,tiie soulless, constituents , . . (constitute) ihe 
absolute teaching . . The Corny, to the Kathivattiui says tile same.* 

(615) But the commentaries go a step further. Th^ characrt enre tbwa. 
two kmds of discourse, tiie direct (nitattha-) and tiie comgible 
(neyyattha-) as two kincis of truth. A -verse, which is quoted in the 
commentaries to the Ai^ttara and the Kath5vatdiu m the same 
contexts as the above, reads as follows (-with a slight -vanation in the 
fourth line): 


Duve saccSni akkhSsi Sambuddho -vadatam -varo 
sanunuttm paramatthan ca tatiyam riupalabbhaa. 
sanketa-vacanam saccmn lokasammutikaranam 


(K-vuA., op. ctt., p. 34) 

— dfaammanam bhut alakkba^am 
(AA-Lps), 


na patamatthskathS Buddhassa k bhagavato 
duvidhadesana sammuudesanfiparamatthadesanaeaii Tatthapuggalo^o 

2 .1 - • - * 


fi,IPTS,t889, p 34- 
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i.e. ‘The Perfectly Enlightened One, the best of teachers, spoke two 
truths, viz. conventionai and absolute — one does not come across a 
durd; a conventional statement is true because of convention and an 
absolute statement is true as (disclosing) die true charactensucs of 
dungs’. 


(did) This step is not taken in the Pill Canon, where probably the 
impact of the statement of the Suttanipata that ‘miih was one without 
a second’ (ckam hi saccam na dudyam atthi, v. supra, 597) was strongly 
felt. This statement seems in fact to have had a wide currency for as 
Poussin points out we meet with the question m the VibhSsi, ‘si les 
ventes sont quatre, pourquoi Bhagavat dit-il qu’il y a une v&it6>’‘ 
Even in tlie Bodliisattvabhumi, where truth (saQra-) is classified under 
one to ten divisions, the first is that ‘trudi is one in the sense of bemg 
non-contradictory’ (avitadiirthena tavad dcam eva satyam na dwli- 
yam)* althougli the second sajra diat ‘truth is two-fold as sarmtti and 
paramartka* (dvividliam saiyam samvrtisalyam paramarthasaqraii 
ca). The saying that there is one truth but not a second contradicts 
this later saying (y. supra, dis) that there are two truths but not a 
third. 


(di7) But although the commentanes speak of these two kinds of 
truth, it IS necessary to note that thqr do not imply diat wlat is^ 
in the one sense, is false in the other or even that Ac one ^ 
was supenor to Ae oAer, notwiAstanAng of Ae 

‘paramattha’ (absolute) to denote one of Aem. The Contyjo ^ 
Aiiguttara says, ‘Ae Exalted One pieaAes Ae conventional te^ng 
to Sse who^ie capable of Ustenmg to Ais 

penetrating the meaning, discardingignoranceandac^Jg^^ 

Tt to Aose who ate capable of hstemng to 

penemlg Ae truA, d«ca.d.ng ignorance “d 

he preaches the absolute truA. There ® ^ Three Vedas 

asikerewereateaAer,whoexplamsAemranmgrf^^^^^ 

and IS versed in Ae regional limg^ges, p^ plains it in the 


« ‘DocumentsD’AbhidharrnaLM Dew, 

delavSietduKofadeSanighabhadra voMdanges 

Vol s, Bnixenes, 1937. P 
» M. U Wo^ara, Tokyo, i 93 <»- 5 » P *?*• 
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ihe Andhra language, he speaks in that language*.* \ 7 e note diat the 
penetration of the truth is possible by either teaching, conventional or 
absoluttj it is like using the language that a person readily understands 
and there is no implication that one language is superior to the other. 
The Corny, to the KatMvatthu also emphatically says, ‘But vrhedier 
di^ use conventional speech or absolute speech, they speak what is 
true, what is factual and not false’.* 


(<Si8) But die view of modem orthodoxy differs from even that of the 
Corny. It is necessary to pomt this out, thou^ it is stncdy outside our 
scope, since frequent reference is made by sdiolars to die article of 
Ledi Sadaw* for enh^tenment on this subject. Sadaw, speakmg of 
“two kmds of trath’ goes on to say that a conventional truth is ‘just an 
erroneous view* (op. at., p. lay). Ultimate tmth for Sadaw ‘is estab- 
lished by the nature of tl^gs (sabhavastddhanC), it is opposed to mere 
opmion’ (loc. at.). But dus view is contradicted by the Corny, where 
It was said, te sammutikadiam kathenta pi saccam eva sabkSvam eva 
amusa’va kathenti (translated above). Accordmg to Sadaw, what is 
true according to conventional trath, i e. ‘a person exists* (to take his 
own example) js false* according to ultimate truth. This is a doctrine 
of standpoints, as in Jainism (v, supra, aaS), where p is true from 
standpomt x and felse from standpomt y. But this does not represent 
die position of the Nikayas, where it would be true to say, ‘a person 
^ts in the present’ (v. supra, 534) so long as one does not mean by 
person a substance enduring in time. Convention requires diat 1 use 
such words as T or ‘person’ but so long as one is not misled by dieir 

‘ . . . BhagaiA ye samnniUvasena desanam sntva atthaip pauvijjlntva 
paiayajnsesaiji a^^tum samattha tesaip sammutidesaiiam deseu Ye pana 
pm^tdiavasena dbanaqi autv9 atfeam pauvijjhitidi mohaqi pahl^ wsesam 
adtagantjupsamattotesaippaiamatthadesanam TatrSyamupanfi! yatha 


Diuiaia veoanaip atmasamvannako acanyo ye damilabba^ya 
wtte arihaip ySasan tesaip damilablfireya aoiddiati, ye andhaU^^disu 
taya tesatji taya bHl^ . . , AA. I.94, 95. 

sabhavam eva amnsS’va ]tat}iea&. 
m PT^^n r** “ PP- w&tred » 

SrSTi 

How so? Because Btemg who 
Site not east, « spoken of as rfhe eased Accoi to 

“ttere IS no personal entity' » either untruthM^Sm 
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imphcations (of a perdunng entity) die statement is true. NySnauloka’s 
contention that 'in the Sutta the doctrines are more or less CTplaniwi 
in the words of the philosophically mconm “conventional” erciyday 
language (vohSravacana) understood by anyone, whilst the Abliid> 
haniina on the other hand makes use of purely philosophical terms tnie 
in die absolute sense ^aramattfaavacana}'^ ignores m ^e first place the 
distinction between the direct (nitatdia-} and the mduect (nqryattba-) 
Suttas within the Nikayas, this is not suggested even by the com- 
mentaiial tradition and is contradicted by the presence of the 
psuSiatti within die Abhidhamma. 


/ 


(dip) The origin of diis dieoiy of double truth in Buddhism is, deie- 
fore;, as we said, based on this distinction of the two Q^es of discourse 
(v. 614). Tills dose connection between the two has been 

nouoed by Oltramare who places vyavaliira and paramSrda, samvrti 
and tattva side by side with neyartha and mtlrtha* and call them ‘les 
deux v&ites', although he does not trace the nature of the connection 
between the two. But the use of the words sammuti and paramattiia m 
the Pall Canon also has much to do widi Ae later emergpnce of ihis 
theory. 


'fiio) In Its earliest us^ sammuti denotes Ae ‘commonly Mcepted 
'Aeones or beliefe)’ of Ae various debating reduses and brahmins 
blose to Ae sense of ‘conventional truA’ is the use ^ f 

S. 1.135, where it is said that ‘just as muA as the word 
ised when the parts are put togeAer, A^ is Ae use ^ 

term “bemg” (satto) when Ae (psycho-phjwcal) 
oresent* (yatha pi angasambhira hoti saddo raAo m 
S tiLimuti, Quo.^ 

for ‘Ae highest goal' m Ae earh«t 

Ae Canon paramatAena*means Canon though 

and paramatAa- are nowhere contrasted m the 


« Guuft TArougA the ^iAfemma ^ Bmlihvu. 

» L’ffisuure Jes Jdees Uwophiuu dans Lvsde-la 

Pans, ipaj,? yso . - ...i .. No 1, jo^ 
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m the real and absolute sens^ Kvu 
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■we meet with the term sammuti-sacca (conventional truth) on one 
occasion in die Kad^vatdiu, widiout die term patamatdia-sacca 
(y. infra, 621). 

(621) We do, however, find sammuti-nana (conventional knowledge) 
diough not Its counterpart paramatdia-fi 3 na just as much as “we find 
paramatthena but not sammuti — atthena. The San^ti Sutta says diat 
‘there are four (forms of knowledge)— the (direct) knowledge of 
dhamma, die inductive knowledge (of dhamma, v. mfra, 611), 
knowledge of die limits (of others’ minds) and conventional know- 
ledge’ (cattan nanam — dhamme nanaip, aiwaye nanam, paricdiede v' 
Sanam, sa mmu tmanam, D.'SLaatQ. The list occurs in the Vibhanga, 
where they are esqilam^ in greater detail, but even here all diat is said 
about conventional knowledge is that leavmg out die first diree kinds 
of knowledge, the rest of knowledge is conventional knowledge.' The 
Corny, on the Digha Nildlya says the sam^' following the Vibhanga, 
and the only additional comment that the Corny, to the Vibhanga 
makes is that ‘it is conventional knowledge because it is commonly 
believed to be knowledge’.^ The Kadilvatthu reveals a difference of 
opmion as to whether ‘conventional knowledge has only truth as its 
ol^ect and nothing else (sammutmanam saccaxammanan iieva na 
aiinarammanan ti, Kvu. 310). According to the Corny, ‘this discourse 
IS to purge the mcorrect tenet held by the Andhakas,^ that die word 
“truth” IS to be applied -without any distmction being drawn between 
popular and philosophical trudi’.^ If this comment is relevant the 
distmcbon that is drawn by the orthodox Theravadm is that ‘the 
knowledge pertaining to medical requisites on die part of a donor of 
diem fiiUs into the category of “conventional truth” ’ (gilanapaccaya- 
bhesajjapankkl^ram dadantassa atthi ^am, gilanapaccayabhesajja- 
panklharo ca sammutisaccamhi, Kvu. 311). Smce die opponent is 
made to admit that ‘with this (con-ventional) knowledge one does not 
comprehend sorrow, does not abandon its cause, does not realize its 
cessation and does not cultivate the padi’ (tena napena dnlflfbam 
panjairati, samudayam pajahati, nirodham sacchikaroti, tnagg am 

‘Tliapetva dhamme nanam anvaye nanam pancce iOnam avavem panfia 
sammtmi^hiam, Vbh. 330 

• Thapetva dhamme ranaip, thapetva anw^e nanam, diapetiS pancce fianam 
avasesam sammimhinaip, DA. Ill lozo. 

* nanannsammatanS sammutinanamn5mahoti,VbhA ,417 (SammoUmmodar^ 

Lc^on, 1913). ‘ Bateau, op. ot., pp. 92, aao. 

Aung and Mis Rhys Davids, Potntt of Controvert, p 180. 
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bhaved d? Na h’evam ..^loe. at.), we have to presume that this kind ' 
of knowledge is absolute knowledge (panunatthaiiana) and comes 
within die realm of absolute truth (paramatdiasacca), aldiou^ neither 
of these words are used. This surmise is confirmed by the &ct that the 
theories pertaimng to the content of paramSrtha-sa^ in the BHS. and 
the Chmese texts all revolve round the Four Noble Truths. Poussin 
has listed no less than five dieoiies on this subject.* The first is that 
Tes deux demieres vdntds . . . sont paramSrduaa^ (op. at., p. 163), 
the second that *seul le mSrgasa^ est paramSrthata^ . . .* (he. at.), 
die durd that ‘seal le prmcipe: "Toutes choses sont vides et sans-soi” 
est parttmarth/asatycl (op. au, p. 164) and the fourth which is the view 
of P’mg-kia to the effect that ‘les quatre vdntfe sont sarniru et 
paramarthd (he. at). Poussin says diat 'la VibhasS ignore une 
dnqiuf mo opinion; qne la troisierae vdritd . . . seule estparamSr^’ 
(op. at., p. i<Ss), but if our above deducuon is cortecti we would have 
to add a sixth opinion (of the Theravadins), namely that all four tnidis 
constitute die content of paramartha-satya only. This is foe dosKt foat 
die Pall Canon comes to disanguidiing two aspects of trut^ut the 
distmcBon here unlike m the Corny, and the arude of Sadaw is a 
disnncoon of subject-matter and not a distinction of two kinds of tru 
m real or apparent contradiction wifo eadi other. 

« ‘Les Deux Vintid m Milaiga Chinoa rt Bwidhem, Vol 5. PP- 
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AUTHORITY AND REASON WITHIN 
BUDDHISM 


(622) In Chapters IV and V we discussed the atdtude of Buddhism 
to authority and reason respectively. The general conclusion was that 
neither could be trusted as giving us certam truth. The general 
conteict of the discussion, however, seemed to show that by 
'authonty* here was meant mamly, if not solely, the authority ^ 
other religious traditions (and persons) than that of Buddhism. In 
this chapter, we propose to examine to what extent, if at all, this attitude 
to authority and reason is mamtained widiin Buddhism. 


(623) In this mquiry, we shall strictly confine ourselves to the 
Buddhism of the Pali Canon, for we feel that much of what has been 
said on this subject* is viuated by the fact that almost the entire field 
of Buddhism different schools, anaent and medieval) has been 
treated together, with litde regard for historusd perspective. 


(624) We have to ask ourselves three questions m tr3dng to plnridatr 
the place of audionty withm Buddhism. Firsts does Buddhism or die 
Buddha unctiucally accept any doctrmes on authority from the 
prevalent tiadidons? Secondly, is die attitude recommended towards 
die audionty of external tradidons and persons the same as that ex- 
pected towards the doctnnes of Buddhism itselff Thirdly, irrespective 
of the answer to this second question, do die disdples of the Buddha 
accept any doctnnes on the audionty of die Buddha!* 


(625) The answer to the first question on the part of scholars has on 

the whole been m the aflirmative. According to Oldenbeig^ ‘it IS certam 

diat Buddhism has acquired as an inhentance from Brahmamsm, not 
merely a senes of its most important dogmas, but, what is not less 


* V. Pousnn, *Fd* and Reason ui Buddhism' m Transactions of tie TbrJ 
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significant to die histonan, the bent of its leLgious thought and 
fe^g, -which IS mote easily compidbended than expiessed m wolds’.* 
Piof. Rhys Da-inds says drat ‘Gautama -was bom and brought up and 
y lived and died a Hindu . . . There was not much in the metaphysics 
and pnnaples of Gautama -vduch cannot be found m one or otha of 
the orthodox systems’* and agam diat ‘Buddhism grew and fiounshed 
-witfam the field of orthodox behef,* Radhaknshnan is of die same 
opinion: ‘Early Buddhism is not an absolutely original doctrine It is 
no freak in die evolution of Lidian thought 


(fed) There Is, however, a difference between a cnucal and uncnucal 
acceptance of ideas, prevalent at the tune, and the above statements 
do not make it very dear which -was die case -twth Buddhism. But 
Thomas is much more specific, when speaking of Buddhism he says 
‘it started from spectal Indian behe&, whuk it took for granted. The 
chief of these were the belief m transmigration and the docttine of 
the retribution of action . . . th^ were tdrai^ taken fir gra^ as a 
commonly accepted view of life by most Indian rdigions * (italics 
mme). 

(6zi) On die other hand, Keith gomg on die suggesuons of (to 
earher) Mrs Rhys Davids* that the Buddha could not disregarf fee 
ordinary termmology of his tune’ has suggested pu^y h^- 
thettcal possibility, which he himself does not accept^ drat the 
did not accept the dogma of transmigration, smee it 
anattf doctrie, via. ‘Or more frankly, we 
the Buddha himself was a tme ranoiral^and 
accept die dogma of tninsmigmuon’.' This wew is “ 

Srward by Jenmngs, who holds that die Buddha id not bi^ 

for our actions). 

, , „ * Buddhism, W Sj-^ 

« Buddha, Tr Hoey, London, i88*, p 53 ^ p^bsophy, Vol I, P i6o 

L ’’rac^ abOTt the 
‘ I e Mrs Rhys Davids, hefote to changed her views 

nature of the doctrines of Early B ^ oTPlahtuphy, P *7® 

p«ss, London, ip47, PP 
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((S28) This latter view is clearly la contradiction with the texts and 
we have to accept these statements in the texts, whidi speak of rebirth 
and kanna, as genuffle on methodological grounds, unless diere are 
very strong considerations against such acceptance. That the concept 
of personal responsibihty appears at first sight to be mcompatible with 
the doctnne of anattS (sot^essness) is no good ground for rejecting 
diese doctrines since diese texts diemselves are consaous of this 
problem and do not think that there is a discrepancy. It is said that 
‘a certam monk entertained die thought that smce body, feehngs, 
ideas, disposmons, and consaousness is without self, what self, can 
deeds not done by a self, aifect’ (anfiatarassa bhikkhuno evam cetaso 
panvitakko udapidi: In kira, bho, rupam . . . vedana . . . sanfia . . . 
sankhara . . . viilinanam anatta anattakatam kammani kam attanam 
phusissad n, M. III.19). This is the same as saying that if there is no 
self, there can be no personal identity and no personal responsibility 
but this is dismissed as an unwarranted corollary of or as going 
beyond the teaching of the Buddha (cp. satdiu-sasanam audhavitabbam 
mafiSeyya, /oe eu ). The of }oy said to have been uttered by the rt' 
Buddha on attaining enlightenment stresses the fact of fireedom from 
‘repeated bufri* (jatipunappunam, Dh. 154). The conception of 
salyatumfivm} is mumately connected in Buddhism widi the behef in 
rebirdi. It is therefore an mtegral part of Early Buddhist belief and 
much of Buddhism would be unintelligible widiout it. 


(dap) But this need not commit us to die view that rebirdi (and 
karma) are uncritically or dogmatically accepted from die earlier or 
prevalent tehgious tradiaon. The only evidence adduced by diose who 
put forward or suggest this view, is diat rdiirth 15 almost umversally 
accepted m the Indian rehgious tradition. Smce Buddhism too sub- 
scribes to this view, It is argued that Buddhism dogmatically accepted 
tins theory from die prevalent tradiuon. From this it follows that the 
Buddha himself was violaong the very mjuncrion he was rnaVmff 
when he asked people not to accept a doctnne merely because it was 
found m a tradition, etc. (v. st^ra, 260), 


(630) With all deference to scholarship, wc wish to submit that dds 
conclusum arises from both an unhistoncal as well as an uncnncal'' 
sumy of the material. In fact^ diat a behef 15 found in a stratum A 
Md m a .^nolo^cally suc^sive stratum B, provides no conclusive 
evidence tiiat the thinkers of stratum B uncnacally and dogmatically 

* V. N Smai^ Dialogue of Hebgums, pp 31 ff. 
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accept It from the thinkers of stratum If we so, it would follow 
that even a good scientist uncritically or dogmatically accepts the 
theones of his predecessors widi whom he happens to agrees meidy 
on the grounds of this agreement* 


(631) Let us examine the credentials of the above wiifel^ accepted 
theory. In the first place it is &lse to say that rebirdi was univet^y 
accepted by die Indian religious tradition prior to the advent of 
Buddhism There is no trace of a belief m rebirth m the Rgveda,* 
where we find only sporadic references to a belief m a life after deadi. 
The Adiarvaveda, too, makes no reference to the doctime. The 
Bi^hmanas show a greater interest in the after-life and we meet 
with a variety of views on this subject but no conclusive reference 
to rebirth is found. Hie conception of a 'second death’ (pnnar mrtyu) 
is pregnant widi the possibility of developing the idea of rebirth and 
all that can be said is that 'the Brahmanas contain all the suggestions 
necessary for the development of the doctnne of rdiirdi’. 


(<532) In die Early Upam'sads, there is intense speculation on the sub- 
ject of the afKr-hfc and rebirth is only one of die many theones Aat 
are mooted. At dus tune the very possibility of survival app^ W 
have been questioned (v. st^ra, 8 ( 5 ). In one place, tebirm ® 
ruled out as impossible It is said *... diete are thro 
world of men, tbe world of the fathers and the world of 
The world of men is obtained throng a son only, not by any 
means tiayo vava lokih manusyalokah pitriok* devafoka 
So’yam manusyalokah putrenaiva jayyah nan^ 

Brh 1.5.16). tL means, in other words, that ihere is no possibility 

of a future life on earth for the person who dies. 

a of « to 


. supra, 40) and Uddalaka (r. supra, 40;, 


Mrs ] 
pp 245 
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were probably known to die Buddhist texts. We may add to list. 

We meet with the early pantheistic theory that ‘the karma of he who ^ 
reveres die soul as the world does not pensh and out of this soul he 
creates whatever he likes (after death)’ (sa ya atmSnam eva lokam 
upaste na l^ya karma ksiyate asmadd hy eva atmano yad yat kamayate 
tat tat sfjate, Brh. 1.4.15). Smce his ^rma does not get eidiausted, 
hfi would pfesuinsbly live in dus state for ever. This same theory^ of 
personal immortahty is mentioned in the Nikayas as the dieory which 
states that ‘the soul is my world, after death I shall be permanent, 
MaMpj eternal, not subject to change and I shall remam in that con- 
dmon eternally’ (so loha so attS, so pecca bhavissSim lucco dhuvo 
sassato avipannSmadhammo sassansamam tath’eva thassiim ti ..., 

M. 1.135, r 3 d)‘ Another such theory holds that the person who is 
made of imnd (manomayo’yam purusah, Brh. 5 *Ar) after departmg 
from dus world goes to the wmd, the sun, the moon and to die world 
that is without heat, without cold and lives diere eternally — a theory 
whidi we have identified with one of the rational etemalist theories v 
referred to m Buddhism (v. suprOf 431). As we said, die Brahmamc 
theones persist m a slightly different dress. Thus, the belief that we 
attain the company of the sun is found at Ch. 3 17.6 , 7 sttd ts 
theory whidi appears in the KauStaki Brahmana and is noted m die 
NikSyas (v. infra, 820). In the Taituriya Upanisad there is a dieory 
diat die person after death changes his states fixim one to another: 

. . asmal lokat pretya etam aimamayam atmanam upasafrkramati ... ^ 
pranamayam . . . manomayam . . . vijninaraayam . . . anandainayam’ 

(i.e. after departing from this world proceeds to the (state of the) 
self con^dng of food . . . consisting of the Hfe-pnnaple . . . consisting 
of mind . . • consisting of understanding . . . consistmg ofbliss, 3.10.5). 
Now these ‘selves’, as we have shown, partiy correspond to the ‘selves’ 
mentioned in die Potdiapada Sutta (v. supra, 529) and here die first is 
said to be riipi, 1 e. ‘has form’* and the last arSpt,^ i.e. ‘has no form’. 

It IS likely that it was this theory of survival that was thou^t of when 
It was held in the Brahmajila Sutta that ‘the soul has form and does 
not hove form (after deadi)’ (atta riipi ca arupl ca . . . , D. I.31). 

(634) The first dear reference to the theory of rdiirdi or the return to 
earth to become man or animal is found at Brh. 6 2 15-16, Ch. 5.10.1-8 
and Kau& 1.2. It is only in the Kadia Upanis ad that for the first time 's 

' (StummahabhCuko . a3raip olanko attapaulablio, D. 1 195 

' AtO/f saBisainayo, ayatn atQpo attspanlabho, Ae at. 
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the theory is generally accepted (1.2 6, 2,2 7) and thereafter -we find 
Its acceptance in tlie Mundaka (r.2.10), SvetSivatara (5.12), Prahia 
(S* 3 - 5 ) and Maitrl (3.1) 


(63s) die nse of Buddhism is to be placed sometime after the 
Katha Upanisad and before die Maitri (v. st^ra, 80, 81), there is litde 
ground for holding m die light of die above ei^ence, either that the 
acceptance of this belief was widespread or diat the belief was of great 
antiquity. 


(636) Besides these alternative dieones of survival, whidi were current 
at that time, it should not be forgotten that there was an mfluentia] 
body of diinkcrs, according to the evidence of both the Buddhist and 
the Jain texts, who doubted the possibiltQr of knowing die ulumate 
truth about survival (v. supra, ^ HI). There is litde doubt that 
Buddhism was influenced by tins sc^ucal movement (v. wfn, 739 )- 


(637) Lastly, we have to reckon with very influential Matenalist 
scltools of thought at this nine (y supra, Ch II). The reference to 
seven Matenalist schools of diought was possibly exaggerated (r. 
supra, 141) but die number probably reflects die impaa of Materialist 
thinking at this time on the thought of Buddhism. This impact mmt 
have been very strong for when the Buddha comes to class^ the 
thinkers of liis day, he gives equal prominence to the Matenalisis » 
against die Etemalists He says 'There are d^ two 
dicory of personal immortality and the annihilationist ^tenahrt) 
dteory. Those recluses and brahmins who hold to, ^ ®. 

cling to the theory of persona! immortality ^ ^ °PP . „ 

4»»y mi te mimm »d 

sedc rcfuBS in, and cling to die annihilauonwt the^ are ut^ 

opposed to die theory of personal immortaUty'. 

vndi equal weight are the Etemahst theory (sas«a^ J 

concept of the soul, which was one of ^3 tj,e hfatenahsts 

nahsts seems to make foe Buddha veer^ to the evidence 

diandieEte,«ahsB.Infect,mhisowntimeaccotd^to ^ 

> Dve’ma dittluyo bhavadittiu^ ‘•JI®': 

vS btShmanS ^ bhavadiphini iTi^ ^^nana ^ 

flhi)« te papwmddha, M. Ws* 
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of the Nikayas, we find his own contemporanes accusing him of being 
a Materialist and not an Etemalist. It is said that ‘the recluse Gotama 
declares the cutting off, the destruction and the annihilation of a real 
being* (sama^o Gotamo sato sattassa ucckedam vmasam vthkavam-^ 
pdSiapM, M. L140), It IS the same language that is used to describe 
the mam thesis of Matenahsm, viz. itth‘dce sato sattassa uochedam 
vmasam vtbhavam pmUlyientt (D. L34, 35). Elsewhere it is stated 
much more speciiically as a current behef that ‘the recluse Gotama is a 
Materialist, who teaches a doctrme of Matenalism and trams his dis- 
aples in it’ (ucchedavado samano Gotamo ucchedaya dhammaqi deseti *' 
tena ca sSvake vineb, A. IV.182 ff.). We have also shown that Buddhism 
appears to have been impressed by the epistemology of the Materialists 
and tned to adopt it in its own way (y. mfia, 737). In the light of this 
It IS very unlikely that die Buddlu who would have been well- 
acquainted with the Matenahst critique of the doctrme of survival, 
would have uncritically accepted the doctrmes of rebinh and karma, 
unless he had at least bdiev^ he had good grounds for it. 

(^38) Besides the Materialists and the Sceptics there was the wider 
class of the vtfinu or the dUte whom, as we have shown (v. supra, 358) 
the Buddha was particularly keen on addressing and converting. 

A man like Payasi would probdily fell mto this class and he, as we 
have seen (v. supra, 136-139), showed a healthy interest m die problem 
of survival, gomg so far as to perform experiments in order to discover 
the truth about it Even if we dismiss him as a Materialist, who was 
more interested m exposing the felsity of the behef, we find that the 
sermons addressed to the vmfUi do not, unlike many other sermons, 
assume the truth of rebirth or even of survival. Thus, in the Apann^ 
Sutta, where the Buddha appeals to die reflections of th^'rational 
person’ or the vtfinu punso (v. tatra . . . vififiu punso iti patisaficikkhati, 

M. 1 404, 406, 408, 409, 410, 411) he does not assume the truth of the 
behef in survival or moral responsibihty but uses a ‘wager argument 
(v. mfia, 686) to show that it would be better in the long run to enter- 
^ mch a behef and act accordm^y, umspective of the consequences. 

In the Sandaka Sutta, where agam we find a similar appeal to 
the reflections of a ‘viiSfiu puriso’ (M. 1 515, 516, 517, 5x8), there*’' 
IS no assumption of the behrf in survival and the appeal is purely to 
rationahst consideraoons, 

(639) When we thus look at the problem historically, we find that 
there are no grounds for holding that the behef m rebirth was umversal 
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or even widespread prior to the advent of Buddhism. There were 
Matenalists, Sceptics and diose who briieved in survival without 
subscribing to die doctnne of rebirth. These theories were known and 
criticized in the Buddhist texts and there is no reason to believe that 
the criticisms of the theory of rebirth by the Materialists, Sceptics 
and others was not known to the Buddhists. The dhte seem to have 
had an open-minded attitude on the subject and when die Buddhists 
did accept die theones of rebirth and karma, they seem to have done 
so on the ground diat their truth was venfiable (v. mfia, 754, 755) 
though we may doubt whether this kind of venficanon was sudiaent 
or adequate to claim the veraaty of these theones But one thiqg is 
certain and diat is that we liave no grounds for saymg diat Buddhism 
took for granted dogmatically or uncnncally accepted these doctrines 
from the prevalent tradition That diese doctnnes were almost umver- 
sally accepted m die post-Buddhisne Indian tradition is due largely 
to die feet diat the Jams and the Buddhists, the most influential cntics 
of the orthodox Vcdic tradition, accepted them and the Maten^K 
who came under fire from all these sdiools of though^ gradually &ded 
out of the Indian philosophical scene. But the picture that we get at 
the time of the nse of Buddhism is somewhat different and it would 
be quite unlustoncal to presume diat it was the same as what it was 
in later times. 


(tiao) Let us turn to die second question. Is the attitude rerom- 

mended towards the authority of exte^ “^‘Tn^ddE rf 

same as that expected towards the doctnnes of B*® ^ 

The question is related to the alleged oranmaence of 

Did the Buddha daim omnisaence and oqiect 1 m s 

tinted as die pronouncements of an ommsment bemg^ If not, how 

authoritative were diese statements^ 

(641) Scholars have made stareroents 

was omniscient widiout distin^ishing oc of a later tune, 

tius was a daim of ®f^ . tSMy Buddhism was an authon- 
On dus ground, they have a^ed oL jija's statements were m 

mrian cLd, meamng ^^^y ommsaent 

L^dd^Brs^n^^-s^ 
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of an ommsdent and in&Ihble Master*.* Keith goes on to say diat 
‘he (lc. the Buddha) is omniscient and he himself claims to be completely 
fise from &ult^ one m whom no blemi^ can be found’ {op. at., p. 35). 
Keidi refers in support of this statement of his to AN. IV.82 (v. fh. <9 
but A. IV.82 does not support him. It is merely said here diat ‘the 
Tathagata has four things he need not guard s^ainst . . . perfect ^ 
conduct of body . . . perfect conduct of speech . . . perfect conduct of 
mind . . . and a perfect hvehhood, udiereby he need not be on his 
guard that someone would find him out*.* This tex^ as will be seen, 
metety claims die moral perfection of the Tathigata and makes no 
mention of his ommsoence or lack of iL 


(642) Pousan starts by saying that ‘la vielle doctrine bouddbique 
pretend et k juste ntie, £tre un foi, mais elle admet le pimdpe du bbre 
examen’.* hi stressmg its claim to be a feith, he says: ‘Que le Boudd- 
hisme soit essentiallement une foi, I’adhdsion i la parole de TOmnis- 
aent . . But the only text he quotes from the Pah tradition for the 
omnisaence of die Buddha is ‘Mihnda, p. 214’ {op at., p. 132, fii, 2.) 
where ‘ommsdent* is said to be an epifeet of fee Tathagata.* This is 
better dian Kdfe’s atation but fee Mihnda is fer removed in time 
from die Canon bu^ perhaps, Poussm is not taOcmg here about 
‘la vielle doctnne bouddbique’, feougb he does not mdce himself dear. 


(643) Much earlier Poussm had expressed fee same views, mlilrPsdTig 
die durd mtemational congress of reh^ons. He is anxious to diow in 
this paper that ‘Buddhism is contradiction itself® and feat ‘ithasbeen 
no happier m makiiig cmt a comprehensive feeory of fee relations be- 
tween feitfa, reason and intuition’ {loc. «r.). He says that ‘Buddhism 
* h“di in revealed truths and a philosophical 
^dtution’ {op. ett., p. 33) and makes the following observations: 
documents mid dieones point to conflicting statements: the old 
Buddhism pretends and nghdy to be a creed. But it admits fee prmdple 


* iimuai <f Suidhm, p so, quoted Poussm, BoudOismt, Third FArin,, , 
P 132, in jj also K ei th, BudBast Phdosopky, p 33. 

CattSn TaftSgatassa acakkh( 7 y 3 m . . . pansuddhaKyasamacaro . . . pan- 
sud^vaSamacaro . . . pansuddhamanosanacSro . . . pansuddhJhlvo yam . . . 
»Mc^*nameidamparoanaaa-'ti,&c.cA 
^ BmadJamt, Third l^ition, p. X30. 

^y*es»«»®°tiior,JRAS., 1902, pp. 3 S 3 ff. and JA, 
■ ,,.*Sabbidm«-v,cananiTattegZ^.^ vacant 

Cdj .Z r I » Trofuacnans of the Thai Intmtadanal 

Consrutfor the Hitury tfRtBgame, Vol. p. 43. 


v' 
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of ‘hbie examen’; still more it considers cntical mquiry as die one key 
to the comprdienston of truth . . {he. at). ‘Buddhism is a iaiA 
and a creed, a respectful and close adhesion to the word of die one 
Oainisaent’ (op. at., p. 34}. He adds, ‘innumerable are die documents 
which estabbsh dus pomt* (he. at.) but not a smgle reference is given 
to the Pall Canon where it is said or implied that the Buddha rras 
omnisaent He does not make it clear whether on his view the Buddha 
both claimed ommsaence and/or was acclaimed omniscient by his 
disaples, though he holds that the latter is truer ‘according to his 
disdples the Buddha alone knows everydung . .* (Aw. or.). 

(fi44) Some Canonical texts are referred to in the sequel apparendy 
intended to show diat the Buddha daimed omnisdence and/or was 
acclaimed omnisaent There is a reference to die Kevaddha Sutta, 
where die Buddha claimed to know the answer to a question, whiih 
even BrahmS was ignorant of <D. 1 223). The parable of the dephmt 
V and the blind men (v. supra, 599) is mentioned widi die rematk, 
‘human wisdom always falls short m some point To be sawd one must 
refer to the Oramsaent* (loe. at.) Lasdy, there is a «fe^ » a 
passage m the Anguttara NikSya (presumably A. n.163 £), 
the Buddha is compared to a granary, whence men bring ^ 
word. Mowed by the remark that 'they show beyond doubt dot 
BuShism IS a feith and ae^' (Aw. «r,). Keith quotes these same 
passages to make the same point 
(fi4S) Now an eaminadon of these passages will show 
Lfestablmh the feet that the Buddha 
beheved to be omnisaent by bs disapks. TJe point of 
Suttais to showdmtBrahmadidnotkno^am^w^q^yJ 
•wheie do these four great dements . . . cease » ^ ^ 

bhante ime catfeo mahabhnt 5 apansesg “'^^ethsue theory 
Buddha alters the quesnon so « “ eartk fia ^ ““ 

of die external world, viz ° ^ . . . he. at.) 

penetrate . . (kattha apo ca to ««ply 

and answers it The fact that ^ ^ ignorant 

that the Buddha was omnisamt but ^ 

as he is elsewhere said to be (®P' J^^^NttvSna The Buddha, 
matters pertaming to the d«e kmds of know- 

* Op at j p- 33 
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and (3) the knowledge of the destruction of the ‘intoxicants’, i.e. the 
knowledge of die means to and the fact of Nirvana (y. infia, 801). 
Biahn^ not having attained Nirvana, lacks the third (i.e. 3). With 
regard to (i), Brahma’s knowledge is said to be limited;' the same is 
the case with (2}, for the Buddha claims to know the existence of 
dicee groups of gods of whom Bndmia is ignorant.^ So die Kevaddha 
Sutta merely reinforces Buddha’s claim to possess a ‘three-fold 


(64Q The parable of the blind men and the dephant likewise does 
not seem to imply the omnisdence of die BuddhL It merely tnes to 
illustrate the &ct that the other rehgious teachers had at best only a 
partial vision of reahty* (v. supra, 599). By imphcabon the Buddha 
had a total vision of reality, but this is not the same as a claim to 
omnisdence, for m such a case we would have to say diat every meta- 
physician who makes such a claim is dainung omnisaence! 

(647) We can again hardly draw the inference that omniscience is 
daimed for the Buddha when it is said m the Anguttaia Nikiya that 
‘whatever is well-spoken is the word of the Exalted One’ (yam 
kiSa subhasitaip, sabbam tarn tassa bhagavato vacanam A. 
IV.164), if we take this statement m the context in which it is made. 
Thia IS not a saymg attributed to the Buddha, but to a htde known 
monk Uttara who says this m a mythologii^ context, addressmg 
Sakra, the king of the gods. In its context, there is a siimle accom- 
panymg the utterance: ‘If diere is a granary m the vicinity of a village 
or hamlet and people were to cany grain in pingoes, baskets, in dieir 
robes and hands . . , then if one were to ask the question ‘from where 
at® you carrying this gram’, the proper reply would be to say that it 
was from this large granary. Even so, whatever is well-spoken is the 
word of the Exalted One’.^ What it means m its context^ is that diose 


‘ It IS sad that 'Ins memory is defective’ (tassa . . sS sati muttfaa, M. L339) 
otnng to Ills prolonged existence m that state. 

V. Atlhi . . . anna tayo tattha tvam na jSiSsi na passasi, qiaham jatiSnu, 
p^n^ I e. dieie ace three other groups of which yon harc no direct knowledge. 

winch I know and see, /oe eit. 

^ V AnSaattfai}€ . . , paribbajalS andh2 acdddiuki, Ud 70. 

^yate jtt ^massa vS mgamassa va avidOre mahadhan&BSsi, lato maha- 
^akayo dhannain ahareyya kacebi pi pitakehi pi ucdiangalehi pi aSialilu pi . . . 
^nu evaip pwsheyya- fcuto imaip dhafiiiam ahaiatha ti . . . amumlfi mdfid- 
vnnf ** ^ satnnfi vyakaramSno vj^kareyya. Evam eva . . . 

yam mfla subfaasitain sabbaiji ram tassa Bhagavato vacanam ... A IV.ifi4, 
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k2«s=:ss3 

sj£«.'&‘^,2!!S3£; 

onagavato vacanam . . .? i.e. is das a product of your own or 

KJtan Utterance of the Exalted One.. A. IV.rS It» sbanSdat 

thing that it does not even remotely suggest in its context,* 

0S48) Apart from the negative conclusions following Irom an examina- 
Oon of ^ above paaages, we have the positive daim on the part of 
the Buddha tliat he should be regarded not as one who is omniscient 
all the time but as one who has *a three-fold knowledge’ (v. tn^ 8oi), 
whicli even odi^ can develop (v. mfia, 752). This attitude of not 
claiming ommscience for the Buddha seems to have been maintained 
nglit up to die time when the Vibhanga was composed for dus book 
gtves the most elaborate account of the ten oognittra powms of die 
Buddha (v. mfra^ 803) with no mention of his allied omniscience. 
In the Nikaya^ we find a list of ten verses, containmg no less dian a 
hundred epithets of the Buddha,* where the ^thets sabbaiinu (omm- 
sdent) or sabba-dassavi (all-seeing or any of its ^nonyms are con- 
spicuous by their absence (v. M. LjSt^, 

(($49) But the Buddha appears to have been aedaimed omnisaent 
in the Tfaeravida school sometime before the Pah Canon was finally 
completed for we find sudi a damn made in the Pausambhidamagga 
and the Kathavatthu. The Pausambhidam^gga in its section called 
'the discourse on knowledge’ (ninakatha) specifies 'what is meant 
by the omnisaenoe of the Tathigata' (katamam Tadiagatassa sai- 
bmHutmam^ * 30 - 1 * begins by saying that his omnisaenoe consists m 
'knowing everything conditioned and unconditioned without re- 


and m 'knowing everything in the pas^ present and future' (atftm , • . 
an^atam . . . paccuppannam sabbam janifi ti, be. at.). It then 8^®* 
to list a number of components of his omnisaenoe the last of which is 

‘ Ketth even confuses this statement with its lUegunnate convers^ 'whsiever 
has been said by the Buddha is well-said,' ocaaraig in dw Bhabni Edict, v <5» 

w count 'Bhagavato' which is repeated ten times, thete would he »i 
epithets in all 
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tbat ‘he knows eveiydung that has been seen, heard, sensed, thou^t, 
attained, sou^t and searched by the nunds of those who inhabit the 
entire world of gods and men’.* This is followed by die inquiry as to 
the sense in whidi the Buddha is ‘all-seemg* (kmiatthena samanta- 
cakkhu, op. eit., p. 133). This word (samanta-cakkhu) is used with a 
sh^dy difierent connotation from that of sabbahilu and curiously 
enough the ‘ommsaenoe of the Buddha’ comes to be classified as one 
of the fourteen kinds of knowledge, which constitute the knowledge 
of the Buddha (cp. cuddasa Buddhafianani . . . sabbannnutannanam 
Buddhananam, be. ett.). Whatever this may mean, it is dear from diis 
section that ommsaenoe is claimed for the Buddha by disaples fitr 
removed m time from the Buddha himself. Similarly, the Kadiavatthu 
urges as a matter of common behef that the Buddha is ommsaent 
(sdibannu) and all-seemg (sabba-dassivi). These two epithets occur 
in a list of eight epithets (Tathagato*, Jmo®, Sattha*, Samma-sam- 
buddho* Salhmiu Saibadassavi Dhammassami* Dhammapatisarano, 
Kvu. 028) five of which (see footnotes) are found m die Sutta Pitaka 
as regular epithets of the Buddha. It may be conduded firom the above 
that nddier did the Buddha claim omnisaence nor was ommsaence 
claimed of the Buddha until the very latest stratum m the Pah Canon 
and that is even after most of the books of the Abhidharama had been 
completed. 


(65®) Wo cannot therefiiie hold that the Buddha claimed authority 
for his statements on the grounds that he was ommsdent. Nor can 
we say that he recaved his knowledge &om an ommsaent divine 


source as seems to be imphed m Poussm’s statement that ‘Buddhism. . . 
was a fiuth m revealed truths’ (pp. at., p. 33). The mjunenon on the 
part of Brahma to the Buddha to preach his idi^on (v. desassu bha- 
gava dhammam, M Lidp) does not imply diat the Buddha gamed his 
knowledge from Brahn^ especially when we see it said tiiat Brahma 
^ ignorant of the deeper spiritual trudis of Buddhism (v. jqpro, 645), 
Pr^Iuski has also expressed the view that the Early Buddhist scriptures 
institute a revelation. He says; ‘In Buddhist tiiought the nouon of 
wm IS fb more important than generally beheved. It e^lains the 
fteqnendy used term of bahuSruta, — ^rendered hterbly in Chmow fay 
to-wen who has heard mucdi’. The imnal formula of the sutra, evam 

raefevakassa lokassa . . . ditthatn sutam mutam vinnataip pattam 
pan^tam anuvicatitam manaS sabbam )ai^ tL fee. cir 
, D. 1 la » Vin 1 8, Sn Hyi. 

Dh 187, Vui 1 5 »S IV.94. 


’Sn 545, D I.110. 
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mt^S irutam not only alludes to the sacred texts by Ananda, when die 
First Counal was held, but also indicates that these texts were levealed 
and that the whole of them constitute the imti. And just as ima~ 
IS opposed to drsta- or initi- to pratyaksa- die former term applied 
as compared to the latter, a knowledge of superior quahty. It seems 
easier now to understand why Pah ditthi- ‘view, opmion’ is $0 
frequently used deprecatingly widi the meamng of ‘ill-founded or 
false opinion'.* In a footnote commenting on imti (op, at., p. 246, 
fn. 2) he says that ‘it is true diat for Buddhaghosa followed m ^ 
respect by European scholars (Kem, Manual of Buddhism, p. 2, 
quoted by Poussin, Opmions, p. 35) evam mtyS irutam means, 
BammiTklia patiggahTtam (DA. 1.31)** But this interpretation he says 
IS ‘a later one’ (lac. eu.). This view is surpnsmg It goes against 
everything that we know from and about the Pah Canon. In the first 
place there is no reason to doubt the traditional eiqilanauon that 
‘cvam me sutam’ means ‘thus have I heard’, even if we doubt die rest 
of the tradition that diqf were the words of Ananda This phrase 
introduces a Sutta, which has been reported by someone who had 
learnt it in an oral tradition. It preserves the same non-dogm^ 
atbtude recommended m the Canki Sutta that when sommne tas 
heard sometlung from a tiadinon (anussavo) he preserves die tm^ 
if instead of dogmatically claiming diat it was Ae case he this 
IS what I have heard from Ae traAnon’ (amm me mussavo, M. 

V. supra, 278). If Ae Buddha himself mtroduoed his 

g,™g opMsion to someth^® li»t to 

diviM source*^ Not only does he not say anything ^ 

It from ano Aer recluse or brahr^ but what I 
experienced, Aatl speald (tamkho 
v^vabrahmanassavamn«W*«,api^^ <56, 74 , M 

AtAam samam viAtai^iam of what Prwlu^ was sug- 

nr.i86). We see here Ac is seen) over 

gestmg. r p^SSso apparently 
sutam (what is heard) (cp, gi). 
confused AtAam wiA Atthi (v. mjra, 74 *; 

4^ 


p 
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teaching s m the Kaltoia Sutta or is it different^ There seems to be a 
considerable divergence of opinion among scholats on this subject. 

It relates to the problem of the rdle of saddba (behef, faith) in ^ly ^ 
Buddhism and scholars are divided in their opmions. As we have 
already said, Poussm sees in Buddhism 'a faith and creed’ (v. stqtra, <144) 
and in its pretence to be a creed m which critical inquiry is held out 
as the one key to the comprehension of knowledge (v. supra, 543), 
he holds that the attitude of Buddhism is conflicting, if not sdf- 
contradictory. Faith says Poussin is ‘the root of the correct view’ 

(Joe. at.) m Buddhism. He quotes the statement ‘the Law saves the 
believer and destroys the unbehever’ (op. at., p. 35) and even says 
‘Buddha’s word is to be bebeved without mquitj^ (be. at.). Keidi 
is more or less of die same view. He says that &ith in Bud^ism is 
an 'indispensable prehminary’ (op. at., p. 34) and it ‘is the root of 
correct knowledge’ (he. cu ) and ‘the means by which a man may . - . 
cross to the safety of Nirvana’ (op. at., p. 35) and adds that ‘the 
teadung of the Buddha saves him who has faath but destroys the 
Pithless’ (he. at.). He says, however, that ‘there is some place for the 
operauons of reason’ (he. ett.) and unlike Poussm (who thought that 
die cnncal oudook contradicted the emphasis on faith) believes that 
‘happily enough (there) is a bndge bmlt between die final authonty 
of the Buddha and the demand of the individual for respect to his 
intellectual mdependence’ (he. ea), since ‘Buddha’s teaching ... 
appears as the occasion but not the cause of the knowledge’ (he. at.) 
and the individual “has another mode of testing the value of the 
Buddha’s teaching* (he. c«) namely by personal verification. Both 
Poussin and Keith had based their observations on the mntente of 
both the Pah tradmon and die BHS. works, but Mrs Rhys Davids too, 
whose observattons are based almost solely on a study of the Pali 
Canon stresses the unportance of feidi in Buddhism- 'Years of study 
m Buddhism has shown me diat for it feidi is no less important than 
It is for all religions worthy of the name.’* 

(<552) On the other hand. Dr Gyomrca-Ludowyk on the basis of a 
study of the Pah Nikayas has observed that ‘wherever the word 
Wefta IS met with m die early Pah texts a noteworthy difierence 
between ite importance and that of feidi m Christiaraty will be 
observed .* Accordmg to her, ‘ “Faith” m the sense of trusty confidence 

‘ B’qjtiirer*’ Vol III,p 1x34 

’•ThBValuationofSaddtemtheEarlyBuddWstT«.ts’inUCR,Vol s.p.37. ./ 
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sttatum It IS not, althou^ attempts are made to bring it m haimony 
'with its outlook. 

(£54) Poussin’s and Keith’s treatment of the subject suffer from treat- 
mg many different strata together. It is also necessary to point out a 
mistranslation on the part of both when ffie former says that ‘the Law 
saves the believer and destroys the unbehever’ (v. supra, 651) and the 
latter that ‘the teaching of the Buddha saves him who has faith but 
destroys the Pithless’ (v. supra, 651). The onginal reads as follows: 

. . sabbadevamanussanam imasmirn dhamme assaddhryatp. vumsed, 
saddhasampadamuppadeti. Ten’etaip 'vuccati: 

vmasayan assaddham saddham 'vaddhed sasane 
evam me sutam icc’evam ‘vadam GotamasSvako’ 

DA. 1.31. 

Both Poussm and Keith take ‘saddham* in this stanza to denote the 
person, viz. ‘the behever*, ‘him who has faith’ and ‘assaddham’ to 
mean ‘die unbehever, the &diless’ but the prose introduction and the 
context as a whole riiows that this is mcorrect. Assaddhiyam always 
stands for ‘disbehef’ (js-v. PTS. Dumonary) and never for the ‘dis- 
believer’ (e.g. ttssaddsyam kho pana Ta^agatappavedite dhamma- 
vin^c panhanam etam, 1 e. lack of foitk is a sign of dechne in the 
religion preached by die Buddha, A. V.158). Similarly it is obvious 
that ‘saddha-sampadam’ (the accusative of saddha-sampada) cannot 
mean ‘die person who has the wealth of faith’ but just ‘the wealth of 
feith .We may translate the prose and m its h^t the stanza as follows: 
*It destroys the lack of dudi of all gods and men m dus doctnne and it 
generates the wealth of faith. Therefore has it been said: “It destroys 
hck of feith and promotes faith in die xehgion — in this vem have I 
® disaple of Gotama speaking”.’ This verse, dierefor^ does not 
oaa a threat of destructton to diose who would not beheve;, as is 
suggested by die inaccurate rendermgs of both Poussm and Keith. 

(655) Ihe usage of saddha (feith, belief^ in the Pah Canon is such 
t the meanmgs of bhatu- (devotion » Skr. bhaku), pema- (iihal 
•rflt pasada- (mental appreciation) overlap with it, e.g. 

s . . .^ ekacco puggalo ittarasaddio hou, ittaraiAat^ ittarapemo 
ittaapasado, i.e. here a person has -very htde feith, very htde devouon, 
hme aff^on and •very htde appreaauon, A. IIL165. The Con^. 
tte PuggalapanSatb defines these uses as foUows. ‘Faith is devotion 

tti e sense of conunuous adoration. Affection is cdassifiable as the 
N 
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filal aSectioa But appreciation and fiiih ae 
^ttal (punappunam bhajanavasena saddha va bhattf. Penmn 
saddha-pemam gehasitapemam a vattati. Pa^o saddha pasado vS. 
24^. According to appraisal saddha is closest in r^mne » 



^ 7 t « ^ * ' %**.****wo 0iauuilit 

as retffiah pra&dah (appreciation of mind) and we find ‘cetaso 
pasSda- m the Nikayas where we can expect saddhS- yato wto 

aVMQonM e « . . . * ^ 


imassa 


labheth* 


eva attamanatam labhetha auso jxtsSdam, i.e inasmuch as he mmW 
with his intellect die meaning of this docttinal passage he obtaios 
satisfection and a mental appreaanon (of it), M. 1 114 We note here 
oelaso pasada- is ‘mental appreaanon’ or the ‘mtdilectual jc^ 
resulting from intelhgent study and a danfication of one’s diou^ts * 
Lack of pasada- is likewise correlated with lack of understanding, e g> 
saddhanunam avijanato panplavapasadassa pafiSa na panpurau, i e. tlw 
wisdom of a person who does not understand die good doctrine and 
whose pasada- is fickle does not increase Dh 38 Similarly, ayeta^ 
pasSda- in die Buddha, his Doctrine and his Order (Buddhe . 
dhamme ... sanghe aveccappasSdena samannSgato hoti, M I.37) 
seems to mean ‘faith based on understanding’ since avecea' seems to 
mean 'having undetstood', e g. yo anyasaccini avecca passati, i e he 
who having understood sees the noble truths, Sn. aap Here the Corny, 
has pafiSiya ajjhogahetva, ‘having comprehended with one’s mtelli- 
gence’. The Corny., however, has ‘acala-’ (undiaken) for the same 
word at D. Lai?, but this is probably a secondary meaning since 
‘faith hom of understandmg’ (aveccappasSda-) is similar to ‘lauonal 
fiudi* (Ikiravati saddha, M 1 3x0) whidi is said to be ‘rooted, estab- 
lished, fixed and irremovable’ (roulajStS patitthitS . . . dalha a^- 
hinya, loc. ctt.). We have to presume that avecca- (*v Difr 
donaty) is formed firom ava -|- present participle finm Vj, ‘to 
meaning ‘understand’ (cp avagata- fixm ava+ to go — 

understood, j v. PTS. Dtcuonaiy) It is said that feilure w 
and understand results m lack of pasada-, e.g. ananuvKsa 
hetv 3 pasidanlye tfaSne appasidam upadamsen, i.e. one shows Ja^ « 
filth m a situation m which one ou^t to have filth as a result of not 

• V Poussm, L’AbhidhannafcoSa, D, p, 106, fo 3, Pomm wmslates ‘eetwo 

pragdah' as 'h clarification de la pensee’ <JP ^ 

translates ‘cetaso piaSdah' as ’la danfication de la pensee 

n, p. isO* 
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investigating and understanding.* Dr Gyomroi-Ludowyk in a 
‘Note on the Interpretation of Pasidati’* has shown that pasada- is 
different from '&ith‘ as understood m Western religions, where it 
means ‘to beheve m something which cannot be explained’ cidimnatitig 
in die attitude of credo qtaa absurdum. She concludes that ‘we can 
render pastdati most appropriate^ as a mental attitude whidi unites 
deep fe^ng, intellectual appreciauon and satis&ction, danfication of 
thou^t and attraction towards the teacher’ {op. eit., p. 8a). 

(656) It IS necessary to observe that there could be many aspects to 
die study of the concept of faith m Buddhism. Faith has an affecdve, 
conadve and a cognitive aspect When Dutt says that saddha ‘cames 
two distinct meanmgs (1) one is feith (pasada) producing pin- (serene 
pleasure), and (a) die other is self-confidence producmg vixiya 
(energy)*,* he is spedcmg of the afifecuve and the conative aspects of 
saddha respectively and not of two different uses of the word altogether. 
But vhen he says that (i) is an antidote to viakiccha (doubt) and moha 
(delusion) he is confusing the affective with the cogmdve aspect of 
61th as ‘belief*. We shall be mainly concerned with this last aspect 
since it IS die only aspect which has an epistemological significance. 

(^ 57 ) Btit the post-Canonical hteature firom the MilmdapaSha 
onwards speaks mainly about the first two aspects of feidi and Dutt 
seems to have been led largely by the accounts diqr give. Thus, both 
in Ae Mlmdapafiha (34) and the Atthasalira (section 304), sailfilia js 
said to have the chaiactensncs of appreciation (sampasidana-lakkbana) 
and endeavour (sampatkhandana-lakkhana). The first (sampasadana- 


to what was denoted by pasada- in die Nikayas. Now pema- (flli? l 
affe^on) and bhatu- (devotion) are also used synonymously tridi 
saddha (m its affective aspect) m the Nikayas, but while the affective 

pema- is less so and 

r P approximates to the sense 

of saddha (apart fiom the mstance quoted, v. stfpnz, 655), bhatn- 
draotes the allegianre* or ‘devotton* which an evil person has towards 
anotto evil person (asappunso asappunsa^Aota hou, M. III.zi) or a 
good person may have towards another good person (M. TTT-,^ ) 

‘ Punewna kathasallapena ahu pa^amaua ^ id nu> Mnl. 

N. Dut^ Tlace of Faith in Buddhism' in IHQ , Vcd 16, pi 639. 
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mere &th and mere aflfection f™. a, d jji. ^^lose who have 

dSjTnwllo:' 

S aS,? , “ ® undearabk and foul language 

manSpo, tain pare anitfoena akantena araanapena samudS- 

Attadnnent to a person is 
have five drawbacks (paiic’ime ... admavi puggala^de. 
A. in.370). As such, It is a hindrance to salvation m this life and era 
attadiment to the Buddha is no exception in this respect {v. it^a, 


Nettippakarana draws attention to die cognitive aspect of 
saddha, when it sajis inter oba that ‘feith has the charactensdc of trust 
and the proxunate state of belief (inchnation)’ (okappana*lakkhana 
saddha adhimutti-paccupatdiin^ 28). This was the sense which 
Dr Gyomroi-Ludowyk proposed for saddfaS (v. sifrOf 65a) and we 
find that this sense is supported by even the pre-Buddbisfic use of die 
teim. By a oompacative study of the use of toddhi and bhaku m the 
Vedic bteratur^ Miss Das Gupta has diown that 'feaddha in die Vedic 
texts, at least in the Vedic Sanihitas must have conveyed a sense which 
was never akin to the mood of Maitt as a form of loving devotion to a 
personal deify but simply imphed tonjUam, trust or fc&f based on a 
huiwbdge of truth (italics mine) . . . and even in later htecatuie feaddha 
is not always used ^onymoudy with hhaha . . The teim Maift 
in die teduucal rehgious sense is nowhere employed in die Vedic 
Samhitas*.* This sense of ‘confidence^ bust and behrf' is quite pronu- 
nent in certam contexts of the use of die term in the Canon. It w 

‘ On die concept of tkdku in Indian thought, v J MiXenzie, Hwii ^Miw, 
Oxtord Umvetsiiy Press, ipia, Cb V and pp ia4, tjofj >3^ *S> 

E W, Hopkins, New Haven, 19*4, Cb VHandpp 

• Miss M, Das Gupta, 'SraddbS and Bhako m the Vedic Litetaaae, m IHQ, 
Vol, <;,p jaa. 
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said of a person 'who comes to leam the ait of mounting an elq)hant 
and usmg the ekphant-dnvet's hook that if he lacks saddha he would 
not be ^le to acquire that whidi can be acquired by saddhS.'^ here 
saddha denotes the ‘confidence, trust and behef' in the instructions of 
the teacher. 


(65^) The object of saddha m the Nikayas 1$ most fisquently the 
Buddha. The &vounte phrase is ‘having heard his doctnne he acquired 
fiuth m the Tath^ta’ (tarn dhammam sutva Tathagate sacldham 
panlabhati, M. I.179, 267, 344; M III.33). If saddha means ‘beheP, 
‘acqumng fiuth m the Buddha’ is ecpii'v^ent to saying ‘bdievmg in 
die Buddha* and what is meant by believing m the Buddha is that one 
beheves that what the Buddha says is true. As Woozley points out^ 
‘cert^Iy we do talk of behevmg m a person but diere 'we mean that 
we beheve that what he says is true’.* The verb, pasidati, ‘to have 
fiudi m, appieaate’ also has the person of die Buddha as the object 
(e g. Satdian pasldim, M. I.320) but pasada- in the compound aveo- 
cappa^a- (y. supra, ^55) fiequendy has the Buddha, his teaching 
(Dhamma) and his Order (San^ia) as the objects.* Here ‘fenh’ or 
behef m die Dhamma means the statements that constitute die Dhamma 
or die teachings of die Buddha Likewise, behevmg m the Safigha 
imphes behevu^ m the truth of the utterances of the Sangha, ^ce 
these -were more or less denved fium the Buddha,^ it agam ultimately 
imphes a behef in the statements of the Buddha. 


(660) It would appear from all this that the eiqiected attitude towards 
die statements of he Buddha -was one of belief rather than of neutral- 
ism or disbelief and this appears prana facte to go against the injunc- 
tions of the Kalama Sutta, which says that one should not accqit the 
truth of propositions on audiontative grounds (v. supra, 259). 

(661) But a careful study of what is m fact said in die Kalama Sutta 
with die concept of saddha as it occurs in probably die earhest stratum 
of the Canon presents a -very different picture. It tends to show, as 
w shall see m die sequel, diat the attitude to authority recommended 
by the Buddha is not contradictory to and is in fact compatible -with 
the attitude recommended by the Buddha towards his own statements. 


'M n94 ''IheTheoryofKnowhJge,p 36 

* r ^ ^ ***» ^ 406, V 183. 

ExalS ‘ ' **” 
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(SSz) In order to see this it is imperative that we have a clear picture of 
what the sermons to Kalama and BhadiM do and do not A 
careful scrutmy of die matenal we studied m Qi. IV would show that 
these sermons db state that no statements should be accepted on 
audionty because it is possible that such statements may turn out to 
be either true or £Jse (v. supra, 283, 308) They Jo not state that sudi 
stamments should be rejecred altogether, nor do th^ State that we 
should not test the opinions of others but should rely entirely on our 
own wits for the discovery of truth. Li fact, m asserong that one 
should not accept p on authority because p may be true or false, it is 
also imphed that one should not reject p, because p may be true. Hus 
1$ exemplified in the attitude of die disciple as represented in the 
Nikayas, which should be one of neither acceptance nor rejection, 
when one is in doubt as to the truth of a statement. Where ‘a Mow- 
monk daims the highest knowledge, one should neidieracaptwhat 
he says nor reject it hut without acceptance or rqecuon should 
quesnon him** m order to test the veraaiy of his statement It appears 
to be a common attitude at this time for we find a certain househol^ 
(annataro gahapan) adoptu^ it towards a statement of the Buddha 
(M. II.106) and die wandenng ascenc Potahputta havmg ite sanie 
attitude towards a statement of die monk Samiddhi (M. in.so7). 
The passage addressed to Kllama (v. supra, 251, 259) ends onjoe note 
that one should reject (pajaheyyidia, A n.190 opmions as 
after one has tested them in the light of one’s own expenence (attem 
va janeyyadia, lac, «r.) taking mto account the views of tte^ 

(cp. vinfiugarabta-ravifiSupasatihava,/iw.ar) ^ 

mLts da^g to be true on authonty should be rejeaed as^ 
only after one has discovered their falsity after 
thi It does not rule out the possibibty but on 
to imply that those statements daimmg to be true shou 
before deading to accept or rqect them. 

(<563) Thre is just what die Bud^a seems to 

regardmg his own statements. jonand that th^ 

accepted on his audionty nor and presumably 

pticducsbbor M ap 
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a late verse, which appears in the Tattvasamgraha (35^8) ^nd die 
Tibetan version of die Jfianasamuccayasira.* It reads as follows: 
'Just as wise men (test a claim to be gold) by burning, cutting and 
rubbmg (on a touchstone), my statements, O monks, should be 
after examination and not out of respect for me’ (tapac^ 
ca nikasat suvamam iva panditaih, pariksya bhiksavo grahyam 
madvaco na tu gauravit). This verse is not found m the NikSyas but 
It reflects die attitude of die Buddha as often represented in the 
Nitsyas. The Buddha is anxious to see that his statements are not 
accepted out of respect for his authonty as the teacher— the very 
dung that he condemns m the Kalama Sutta. On one occasion he 
asks, “would you, O monks, knowmg and seeing thus say, “our teacher 
is respected, we say so out of respect for our teacher’’ ’ (Api nu tumhe, 
bhikkhave, evam jananta evam passanta evam vadeyyadia: sattM 
no gam, satthugaravena ca mayam vadema ti M. L264). The monks 
subimt that it is not so. 

(564) Thus if we interpret the Kalama Sutta as saying diat one should 
not accept die statements of anyone on authority nor even seriously 
consider the views of others in order to test their vetaaiy but rely 
entirely on one’s ownjqcpenences m the quest and discovery of tmdi, 
then this would be contradictory to the concept of saddha in the Pih 
Nikayas. But 1^ on the other hand, we interpret the Kalama Sutta as 
saymg that while we should not accept die statements of anyone as 
trae on the grounds of authonty, we should test the consequences of 
statements m die h^t of our own knowledge and expenence in order 
to verify whether they are tme or felse, it would be an attitude which 
IS compatible with saddha as understood in at least one stratum of Pali 
Canonical thought As we have diown above (v, supra, 6G2, 663) we 
have reason to believe diat this latter interpretation is die correct one. 

(665) According to this mterpretation we may provisionally accept a 
propostion for the purposes of verifying its tmth so long as we do not 
commit ourselves to the view or dam diat the proposition is true 
pnor to verification. We find the stages of this process of venfication 
stated m the Canki Sutta. The first is that of die provisional acceptance 
of a proposition or doctrme for the purposes of verification. It is 
called die stage of 'safeguaidmg the tmth’ (saccanurakkhanS, M. 
n 171), which consists in a person who beliet^ in p, safrgiigtvtfn g 

* For the refiaence see the detailed note of V. Bhattachatya, The Baae Cmnp - 
tion of BudJAism, Calcutta, 1934, p ii, fh 9 
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the truth by professing that dus is his behef without dogniadcally ' 
coming to the conclusion that it is true (v. siqrra, 378). Ihe artiiji[ 
provisional acceptance is made only after ensunng the honesty, 
unbiased nature and intelhgenoe of the person from whom such a 
statement is accepted. It is said that he first 'examines the person in 
y respect of three things' (tarn enam . . . dsu dhammesu samanoesan, 
loc. cir.). lie Amines the petson to make sure that ‘ hismind.i s not^ 
obsessed with those selfish motives that may make him say that one 
knows or sees when one does not^ or malts him convert odiets to his 
view so that it would for long work for dieir discomfort and woe".* 
He likewise examines him to see whether *hi s mi nd is obsessed with® 
malevolent motives* (dosanlyehi dhammeht panyadmnaatto, M. 
Lrya) or ‘ignorance’ (mohaniydu dhammehi, be at ). It is only after^ 
he has satisfiejtimself in this way that he believes m or professes 
faith in what he says fatha tamhi saddham mveseti, M. 1 173) 


(dfid) In the Vimamsaka Sutta, foe test is more stnngent and it is only 
after partial but pereonal verification of the tmfo of a statement to 
there is a mention of feifo or behef m foe statement. Here it is said to 
‘an enquirmg monk, who can read foe thoughts of anofoer, should 
examme foe Tathagata to determine whether he is enlighten^ or nof 

/-j 1 .™ i.i„i,irliiin3 naTacsa cetooanvivam iiaiiantena Tafoagate 


(inmamsakena bhikknuna paiassa ceropanyayaiu 
samannesanS kStabba, sammasambuddho va no va inwnBan^^ 
M. I.317). It is said that 'the Tathagata is to be exaimed m respert m 
two fomgs, namely of what can be learned ^ observation a^^ 
hearing Sout him’ (dvisu dhammesu Tafoi^to 
cakkhusotavififieOTesu dhammesu, M I.318). / 

that he does not have nor is reputed to have moiaUy 
kihtfoa) or mixed’ (vitiimssa) modes f ^“^gi^not 
conduct,’ One should ens^ diat this is ro S ^ ^ ^ 

merely for a short term We may ^ from to ^ ^ 

claims of foe Tatogate is not Ixmsideied to be essential, 

idle m foe process of inquiry whifo » consioeiea 


>Ie boA coirupt and pure_ . dhamma na te 

tass 3 ti,M 1 318 
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pnor to and for the g^etation of belief (or &ith). Elsewhere doubting 
the teacher, the doctrine, the order, the tiaiiung and bdng angry mth 
oik’s co-ieligionists (satihan . . . dhamine . . . sahghe . . . sikkhaya 
kankhab . . . sabrahmacar&u kupito hob anattamano . . . , M. I.iot) 
are considered ‘five obstacles or hindrances (to moral and spintual 
progress) of the mind’ ^ahca cetokhila . . . cetaso vinibandl^ he. at."). 
This kmd of doubt (viokicdii) is r^arded as one of the five impedi- 
ments ^lancatuvarani, M. I.269, 270) and it is said that one should 
'dear the mind of this doubt, becoimng certain of moral values’ 
(akathamkatlu knsalesu dhammesu viokicchaya attam paiisodhed, 
he. at.) but this doubt is apparently to be removed not by bhnd belief 
but by the convicbon that <kwns from a cnbcal study and evaluabon. 
After the above prelinunary exanunabon of the Tadugata it is said 
that one vrauld feel that it was worth listemng to his teadungs (evam- 
vadun . . . satthaiam aiahab savako upasankamitum dhammasavanaya, 
M. L319). After that ‘he realizes with his own higher knowledge some 
of those doctimes and condudes that (they are true) and dien r^oses 
feifh m the teacher, behevmg that the Exalted One was enlightened, 
his doctrine well-taught and the Order of good conduct’ (tasmitp 
dhamme abhiiiS^ idh’ekaccatp dhammam dhammesu mtdiam 
agamam, sattfaan paddim: sammSsambuddho bhagavS, svakkhato 
bhagavata dhammo supadpanno sangho b, M. L320). It 15 said that 
‘the feith (saddha) of him, which is thus fixed, rooted and estabbshed 
on diese reasons, grounds and features is said to be a rattonalfcath 
^k^vafi saddha), rooted m insight^ firm and irremovable by reduse 
or brahmin, a god, Mara or Brahma or anyone m the world’ (yassa 
kassa a . . . imehi akirehi imehi padehi imebi byanjanehi . . . saddha 
mvittha hob mulajata pabtduta, ayam vuccab . . . SkSravati saddha 
dassa n a mfil i k a dalha asamhinya samanena va brabmanena va devena 
vS Marena va Brahmuna vS kenaa vi lokasmim, he. eu.). This rahnn al 
feith which is a product of cnbcal exanunabon and partial verification 
IS apparendy contrasted with die 'hasehss faith' {funOhkS. saddha^ M. 
n.170) whidi the brahmins have towards die Vedas and whidi the 
Buddha shows, does not bear cnbcal examination (v. supra, 263). 
It is strange that no scholar has drawn our atienbon to this unportant 
distmcbon. 

( 667) W e have so far come across saddha (feith, belief) being used fbr 
d^^t stages and types of acceptance of a pioposibon or doctrine. 
Ibe first was diat of accepting for die purpose of tesbng, the stage in 
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^ which one ’safeguards the truth’ (saccSnuiakldiaiia, v. a^ra, 66s) 
The stage m which one reposes fai^ in a person after realomg that 
was honest, unbiased and intelligent (y. sttpra, 665) is perhaps the 
se^d. The next stage is the one m which there was a partial and 

^ persona] verification of the doctnnc (v. supra^ 66^ and it is at this st^ 
diat one is said to have a ‘rationa! &idt’. The word ‘&ith’ here may seem 
less preferable than belief though we have used it to translate die nord 
saddhi. 


(ddS) It IS diis last stage that is greatly valued in Buddhism. The person 
who has developed this 'rational faidi' seems to be identical with die 
person who is described as being 'emancipated by feidi’ (saddhavi- 
mutto, M. 1.478), who as Dr Gyomroi-Ludowyk hi shown (v lupra, 
dSz) is not emanapated at all since *he has need of earnestness’ (aRW- 
madena katanij’atn, loc. at.) This may be seen fiom &e idenoy 
of die langiMp i used to descnbe the saddha-vimutta widi diat of 
akaravatf saddha, viz. Tathagate cfassa saddhi niwtdii hod mulajSil 
patittluta (M. 1.478 “ W- 1•320^ 

/ (66a) The concept of avcccappa^t or 'feith resultmg fom i^^ 
' standing’ (v. ttipra, <S55)‘secms w be very dose to if notidenncal^ 
the above conception of akiravafi saddlia. Dutt has, however, on 
a different tlieory on this subject In a paper vhose obj^ is to show 
how far saddlia in the former sense (le. “ 
regarded as the means for the attainment 

WfewpIacesmdieNikayas, saddha IS 

for the attainment of NdibSna in spite of Je fett 

w-eU with the ranonalisric prmaples of -which the J 

avowed diampions. But this path whidi 

sada- path or process « «Jon md so. it 
interest is almost ^ored at dm ear y t^ only at a 

later date but in any case Wore the ^[^10 tJm very same 

p,d40).Inalatcr paper to thismi^journdj^^^^j^^^ 

Lory. » His &aw dM«ntf for the Vatt- 

v' as he calls 1^ is ^ Jgontention. Bi the fimt place die 

hiipama Sutta hardly supports Dutts 

. ‘Place of Faith in process and W 

. The oUier two 

the sad-patllfina proceM^^ 

> ‘Popular Buddhism Vofaup *5*- 

* V. IHQ , Vol. t6. p fi44; cP ^ 
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SntQ is addressed to monks (blnkkhave, M. I.36 fF.) and not to laymen. 
Secondly, the iitst mention of aveccappasida- is after a detailed list of 
'the defilements of die mind’ (cittassa upakkilesa, M. 1 . 3 ( 3 ) ate mentioned 
and all of them ate said to be ‘eliminat^’ (pabino, M. L37) by the monk. 
It 15 at this stage that the monk is said to ‘be endowed with faith based 
on iin rlerstandin g m the Buddha’, etc. (so Buddhe aveccappasadena 
samannagato hoti, loe. cit.). But m elumnating the defilements of the 
Tnindj the monk has surely gone a long way m verifymg the statements 
of the Buddha and it is therefore not surpnsmg that he should at this 
stage have developed ‘a &iih based on understanding’ (aveccappasada-). 
Tfa^ ‘faith’ IS mter aha a belief that ‘the doctrine (when put into 
practice) gives results in this life itself . . . and is to be personally 
verified by the wise’ (dhammo santhtthiko . . . paccattam veditabbo 
vififtShi u, toe ett.). Thirdly, the Sutta nowhere suggests diat dus 
faith IS suffiaent for salvation. Butt’s point is that the jhimc process of 
salvation is not mentioned here. But there seems to be an indirect 
refiuence even to this when it summanzes the stages m the sequence, 
VIZ. pamuditassa pin ] 3 yati pltimanassa kayo passambhati passadd^ 
faakl^ sukham vedeu sokhmo cittam sanradhiyati, i.e. to him who is 
glad, ]oy arises and the body of him who ei^enencesjoy becomes calm; 
with body becalmed he expeneiices happiness and with happmess his 
mind IS concentrated. Dutt says diat this ‘skips over the processes of 
the third and fourdi ]hana’ (op. at., p. 645) but it is in the nature of all 
summaries to skip over details. Lasdy, the Sutta states that the 
‘intoxicants’ (asaira) cease m the case of ‘one who thus knows and sees’ 
(evam janato evam passato, M. I.38), unmistakably implying diat it is 
knowledge and not feidi which finally helps m salvation. Dutt adds 
diat ‘another remarkable feature m course of this traimng is dat there 
IS no insistence on the observation of the Panmokkha rules and as 
such can be followed by a person who has not emb raned the austere 
life of a Buddhist monk. This lautude is particularly noticeable in die 
remark that a person following this course of life is free to take 
luxurious food as that will not be a hindrance to his spiritual progress’ 
(op. ctt , p 64^) This IS absurd. The Sutta is dearly addressed to the 
monks and although there is no explicit reference to the Patimokkha 
rules as such, one has surely to presume that it was by the stnct ob- 
servance of this disctphnary and moral code diat these monks got nd 
of their defilements. Besides, nowhere in die Vinaya is it said diat the 
monk should not eat the luxurious food that he may find in the course 
of his alms There is therefore hardly any basis for Butt's theory. 
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(fijo) Tlic faith of ilie saddhSnu^n (the one who is led by foth^ 
who IS reckoned the last of those who have some spintnal atonmenl 
(M. 1.439) Js not of the same order as Uiat of the saddhi-vimutta 
(v. atpra, 6 ( 58 ) and could not be considered to have reached the stage 
of ‘rational faith' (akaravatl saddha, v. supra, Tins is evident 
from the description which says that ‘he lias a mere faith or affm nm 
for the Tathagata (Tatltjgatc c’assa saddhamattam hot! pemamattam, 
M. 1.479)' TJhs >s a condition which can lapse (v. supra, 652), here the 
acceptance is more out of alTcction (pema), whidi is considered a 
hindrance rather than a help to salvation (v. supra, <557) than out of a 
genuine desire for know'ledgc. 


(<>71) Now faith or belief in the above sense is only considered a 
first step towards understanding. It is not even a ncocssaiy step for all 
and tlus is probably the reason why it is not induded m the noble 
cight-fold path. It ts said tint ‘there are two sources for the anstng of 
the right view of life, viz, the propaganda of others and cnucal 
Tcfleaton' (d\ e . . paccay j sammaditthiya uppadaya: patato ca ^oso 
j oniso ca manastkaro, M. I.Z94). The acceptance of the n^t view on 
the basts of the propaganda of otheis, presumably of the Buddha and 
his disciples, is an acceptance out of saddhS, but the fact that we may 
adopt it as a result of one’s own independent thinkmg shows that 
saddlid IS not necessary at least for the few. There is no doubt however 
that according to the te\is die majonty need it. 


(dya) In the lists of virtues or requirements for salvation, m which 
saddha occurs, we find diat 11 is always mentioned as the first member, 
while understanding (paniia) is almost always the las^ viz. 


1. saddiS, sila-, suia-, caga-, paUM, A. 11,6(5, ni.6, 44 » *8i, IV, 270 , 
ayt, 284, 288, 3 L H III.99 

2. saddha, vinya-, sati-, sam5dhi,pa®ff, M. L164, 111,99, 

3. saddhS, slla-, ezga-, paniiS, patibhana-, A. V.96. ^ _ 

4. saddho, appabadha-, asatha-, aiaddhavinya-, pawova, M B-i*®- 

5. saddho, binma, ottapi-, akodhano, S. IV 243- 

6 . rodlfiff-, bin-, ottapi-, virij-a-^paSoa', A ^ 

7. saddho, araddhavinya-, upatthitasau-, saroahito, paruuim, 

8. ottapi, bahussuta-, ataddtevinya-, upatdutasad-, 

parShtya, M, III.23, A. H.ziS, A. IV.23, 38. 
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9. saddko, ^va, bahussuta pabsallina, araddhaviriya-, satmra, 
pe^utva, A. IV.85. 

10. saddho, sila-, bahussuta-, suvaca-, kalyanaimtta-, araddhaviriya-, 
upattbita-sad-, santuttha-, appiccha-, sanunidittluka-, A. V.153, 
IS4- 

This sequence cannot entirely be accidental and prob^ly reflects the 
fitct that 'while saddha or bebef was a pielnmnary requirement it 
Anally led to understandmg (pann^ whidi -was r^oned to be of 
the greatest 'value. Na^iquna, although he -was 'writing centuries later, 
sums up beautifully the relationship between die two in his Ratiravali: 

iraddhatvad bhajate dhannam prajnatrad vetn tattvatah 
prajna pradtUnam tv anayoh Sraddha purvangamasya tu' 


i.e. one associates 'with the doctrine out of Audi but one knows truly 
out of understanding; understandmg is the chief of the two, aldin ugb 
Auth precedes. The stages from behef up to the first realization of the 
truth (saaSnubodha-) are oudined in the Cahki Sutta (v. st^ra, 66 $, 
666 ) as follows: ‘WiA faidi arisen, he approaches and associates 'widi 
(the teacher); thus associating he gives ear, grving ear he hstens to 
die doctnne, listeiung to the docmne he bears it m mind; he then 
examines die meaning of the doctnnes he has borne in mind, dius 
examinmg the meanmg he approves of it; approvmg of it the desire 
(to try It out) arises; widi desire arisen he exerts himself, having 
exerted himself he considers it, havu^ considered, he puts fordi effort; 
putting fbrdi effort he himself experiences die highest truth and sees it 
havmg penetrated it widi his understandmg’.* TIus first glimpyt. of 
the truth is followed by the stage of ‘the attainment of the truth 
(saecSnupattt), which results from the evokmg of, culture and develop- 
ment of diose mental states’ (tesam yeva ... dhammanam asevana 
bhavana bahulikammara saccanupata hon, M. IL174). Thus bebrf 
(saddha) is regarded only as a first step towards knowledge with 
which It IS replaced. It is not valuable in itself and bears no comparison 
widi the final knowledge which results from the personal verification 


. crfNagaijuna' in JRAS , April 1934, p. 309. 

Saddhajto upasankamanto payirupasan, p^niupasaato sotam MaW 
ohtasoto dliam^ sunaU, sutvi dhammaip dhiren, dhintSnam dhaimnana^ 
a^^ upapan^n, atthaip upapanfckhato dhamma luuhSnaip kha^ 
chando jayau, diaadajato nssdian, ussriutvS 
t^n, tnh^tva padahan, p^tatto aamSno Uyena c’eva patamasaccaiii sacchika- 
too, panSaya ca tarn auvijjha passau, M ir.173. 
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over &th « dedy 

brou^t out in the following dialogue: " 

mgmthaNata^rn^ Do you bebeve m {^Adum) the sJatement of 
foe reduse Gotama Aat there is a jhinic state (trance) m which 
there is no discursive or reflecave thought and there is a reg-afmn 
of discursive thou^t and lefiecnon (saddahasi tvam samanassa 
Gotamassa atfoi avitakko aviiaro samadhi atfoi wtakkavicaignaiii 
lurodho o?) 

Cttttt ■ I do not accept this as a hdttf{fadJk^ti^ (na khvahani saddhaya 
gacchinu). 

Nippndui Nstaputta. See what an honest, sliai^tforward and uplift 
person the householder Citfa is . . . ^assantu yiva ujuko c*ayam 
Citto gahapatt yava asatho amayavi . . .) 

dm: What do you thiiik> Which is better-*«wi6«^a or ieEef 
(tarn kim manflasi? fcatamam nn kho panllalaram a&iom vaaod!ffia>). 

Ntgfuitha Nataputta: Surely, ts better Aon. hdu^ (saJM^ 

kho gahapau, XSaam eva pmbataram). 

Citttt’ (I can attain up to ^ fourth jhlna) . . Knmng mi stmg 
thus, why should I aetept this on the pounds of faith in any reduse 
or brahmin, that foere is a trance m which there is no discursive or 
reflective foou^t ... (so Idivaham evam jSaanto evam passann 
kassaSnassa samanassa vd hrahmanassa vS saddhi^ gamtssSm, atdd 
avitakko aviciro samidhi . . .). ^ jy 

(673) The feet that it is better to have knowledge of something tadier 

foan filth or belief in it is often acknowledged. The general Siha dls 

foe Buddha that 'he does not accept out of feifo in foe Exalted One but 



danaphalam akkhatSni naham ettha Bhagavato saddhSya ^diam, 
ahara p'et2ni janami, A. ni.39, IV.82). The Buddha tells Wa on 
one occasion: ‘You say fois out of feifo but it is a matter of knowledp 
for foe TafoSgata’ (parada kho tvam ... vadesi fianam eva hetdia 
TafoSgaiassa, D. n.is 5 , A. ILSo) Faith or bforf cuhmnate in kwi^ 
ledge as is illustrated by foe 'story of feith of the monk 
(saddhassa saddhapadanam, A. V.340) Such » 
ra virtuous and observes foe rules of foe order Cf 
hasamvarasamvuto . . . , A. V.338), becoi^ earn , ^ 

be. at.), puts forth effort ^ddhavmyo, A. V.339), devdops fue 
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four }hlnas (catuimam jhananam . . . labhi, toe. etc.), acquires the 
Acuity of retrocognidon (anekavihitaip pubbenivasam anussarad, 
be. etc.) and verifies the &ct of rebirth, acquires the faculty of clair- 
voyance and venfies die &ct of karma (d&bena cakkhuna . . . satte 
passan cavanuine upapajjamane . . . yathakammupage . . . , A. V.340) 
and then himself reuses with his higher knowledge the emanapation 
of mind and the realization through understanding and attains to and 
abides m dus state (. . . cetovimuttim paniiavimutdm . . . sayaip 
abhiniia sacdiikatvS upasampa]]a viharati, be. etc.). These last three 
kinds of knowledge consnmte ‘the diree-fold knowledge’ (v. infra, 
754) which the Buddha himself claimed to have attained (v. mfia, 801). 
At dlls stage his faith or bdief with which he started is replaced by 
direct personal knowledge. It is therefore not surprising that the 
Aiahant is described as ‘one devoid of faith’ (assaddho, Dh. 97) and 
It IS often pointed out that the Arahant must be m a position to claim 
the highest knowledge without havmg to rely on feith (cp. aXiatra 
saddlOya , . . ahnam vyakareyya, S, IV.138). 

(674) Baruahas tried to give a picture of the concept of feith in Buddh- 
ism which in some respects is the reverse of die one we have outlined 
above. Tbs has been pardy cnocized by Dr Gyomroi-Ludowyk 
(v. supra, <Ssa) but there are oertam respects in wbch Barua is not 
totally wrong in what he says and this feet has been missed by Gyomroi- 
Ludowyk, who has assumed widiout justification that the attitude to 
saddha throughout the Pah Canon is uniformly the same. Barua says 
that ‘according to the Buddha Gotama the higher is die place of 
cogmbon ... the stronger are the expressions of faith. There are m 
other words degrees of feidi corresponchi^ to the degrees of know- 
ledge {pp. at,, p. 345). Wble we pointed out above diat feidi decreases 
in direct propomon to the increase in knowledge until it is enbtdy 
repferad by the latter, Barua seems to be saymg that feidi increases 
■wth knowledge so that when a maxunum of knowledge is reached, 
there is a maxunum of feith. Barua’s conclusion is based mainly on a 
^tement in die Sarayutta, where it is said that the Arahant has his 
five moral feculttes, of wbch ‘the feculty of feith’ (siddbiidnyam) 
is the firs^ fully developed: ‘One becomes an Arahmt as a result of 
;tee five moral feculaes bang fiiUy and completely developed. 
1 declare that he whose five feculttes ate not present at all m any 
re^ct stays an ordinary mdividual outside (tbs rehgion)’ (imesam . . . 
pancannaip mdnyanatn samatta panpurattS araham hon. Yassa kho . . 
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3 » 5 n 5 paicindrij^ «abbam nattk tan, 

aham bnhiro puthujjanapakkhe thito ti vadami, S V.ao2). ^ 

mber Cv. ^ 3 ); It seemed to be a later view which emerged at a 

ame when the Buddla was claimed to be omniscient (y. n^fa, 64^) 
Md 4 e concept of emanapanon by mtellectua] knowledge alom’ 
-'^anfiavimmta) had developed (y. infia, 798, 759). At sud a timiL 
Je« would have I«en a wde and unbndgeable gulf between ^ 
uddha and the Arahant The Aiahan^ in not devdoping die ihanas, 
rauld not and did not venfy die feet of rebirth and kani^ which he 
had to accept on faith and therefore almost the whole theoiy of Budd- 
hism had to be accepted on the audionty of die Buddha alone. The 
disaple developed only an mtellecfiial grasp of the Four Noble Tnidi% 
vdiich he accepted almost wholly on faith Thus, in this situation, 
saddha does not supersede paffii but goes hand in hand with it. 


(<S 74 ) When the Buddha was not just a person 'who had a three-fold 
knowledge’ (tevijja-, v. mfra, 801) but one whose range of diougbt 
was unthinkable, so much so that one thinking about it would tend to 
go mad (Buddhavisayo aant^o ... yam emtento ununadassa 
vighatassa bha^ assa, A. 11 80), there was httle point m Uymg to 
venfy the knowledge that Budr^ claimed. The disinterest in jhana 
(v. mfra, 799) and die unver^abih^ of kaima on the part of the 
pafida-vimutta, likewise seems to have led to the belief that 'die range 
of jhina’ ^hanavisayo, be. eit.) and the 'range ofkaima' (jsmamanyo, 
be, at ) were equdly 'unthmkable and sl^d not be thought about' 
(aanteyyo na cintetabbo, be. eh,). This is not the earher ammde of 
saddha wbch said that 'the Buddha knows and I do not know’ OSnati 
Bhagavl naliam jSnamI ti, M 1 480) but I shall try to discover or 
verify dds myself (foe. cit.), but Ae attitude which is rqnesented in 
the Ratnakuta which says, ‘Here the TathSgata alone is my witness 
the Tathagata knows, I do not know; boundless is the enhghtenment 
of the Buddhas'.* 
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comes to conclusions which doubt these dtums is liable to an unhappy 
lot in the next life* but it is ]ust possible when we take the context of 
this statement that Sunakkhatta was condemned not because of his 
condusions but because be made these statements out of malice 
(v. kodhano . . . Sunakkhatto moghapunso kodha ca pan’assa esa 
■vSsSl bl^ta, M. 1 . 68 ). This authoritarian dogmadc attitude seems to 
have emerged only m the latest stages of the Pah Canon. The Maha- 
pannihbSna Sutta, which portrays the dying Buddha snll represents 
him as bemg anxious that his seeming authority should not stand in 
the way of the doubts of the monks being dispelled by questioning. 
He reproves Ananda for trying to prevent Subhadda from coming to 
quesnon him (cp. alam Ananda mi Subhaddam varesi, D. II.150) 
and later says that ‘if anyone would not question out of respect for 
die teacher let a person tell his fnend’ (sat^ugaravena pi na pucdi^- 
yitha sahayako pi . . . sahayakassa iiocetu, D. n.155). This dislike of 
authority on die part of die Buddha is also seen where he refused to 
appomt a person as his successor after his death. ‘There is no monk 
smgled out by die Buddha so that he would be a refuge after his 
death’ (natdu . . . ekabhikkhu pi tena Bhagavata . . . diapito: ayam 
vo mam’accayena pausaranam bhavissati o, M. IIL9). Here it is smd 
diat not even the Order of Monks appointed a leader for this purpose. 

(678) From die Mahaparmibbana Sutta we gadier that sometime after 

the death of the Buddha diere was an authontauve collecdon of texts 
called die ‘Sutta’ and the *Vinaya’. These collections became all im- 
portant in view of the Buddha’s remark that ‘we are notwithout refuge, 
we have the refuge of the dhamma’ (na kho mayam , . . appadsarana 
sappatisarana mayam . . . dhammapausarana, M. IILp). This mMtit 
that, as ‘the four great references’ (cattaro m ahSp aciesS, D. 11.123) 
state, all statements daiirung to be the authenuc warding of the 
Buddha had ‘to he compared with and found compatible with this 
Sutta and Vina3ra’ (Sutte otaretabbira Vinaye sandassetablxini, D. 
11.124, las) “ he deemed authenuc. But apart from this rlaim 

to be an authoritative coUecuon, there is no suggestion that the 
statements contained m it should be accepted without question. 

(679) We shall next consider the r 61 e of reason within Buddhism. 

» fj?"® ^ examine the foUowmg questions. Does the 

Buddha amve at his doctrine by reason? What kind of reasomng, if 

‘ M. 1 71; cp Keuh, cp at., p 37. 
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any, is put forward m defence of hts doctrine? Does the Buddha or 
his disciples criticize other doctnnes on rational grounds and if so, 
what Idnd of reasoning do they employ? 


(<S8q) The Buddha has very often been called a raticmalist* But the 
reason for callmg him a rationalist has differed from scholar to scholar 
and sometimes the same scholar has called him a rationalist for different 
reasons. At times, he is called a rationalist for being non-dogmatia 
Thus Bhattadiarya says, followed by Tana,* that die Buddha Vas 
an out and out rabonalist’ (op. ca., pp. 9, 10) smce ‘he would not like 
to give anydung as dogmatic trut^ but always based his views on die 
strong ground of reason* (he. eiti). He quotes the Kllama Sutta in 
support notwithstanding the feet that diis Suta rqects vanous forms 
of reason such as takka (v. supra, 436) naya (v. supra, 43,7), akaia- 
panvitakka (v. supra, 439) and ditthi-mjjh 5 na-fckhanti (v. 4B;»ra, 440) 
as much as the vanous forms of auAority For Poussm, Buddhism 
was rationahst mainly because it was non-mystical; ‘if we were adted 
to charactenze m a word die old Buddhist disdplme of salvation and 
dw old Buddhism as a whol^ we should say that it b a form of 
rationalism Eveiy idea and every piacttce made use of by SSkya^i 
to build up his theory and lus rule of rehgious life have been 
from any tinge of mysuasm'.* Radhakoshnan too says of die BndiDa 
that ‘he is a rationalist smce he wished to study reahty or expenena 
widiout any lefctenoe to supernatural revdauorf (0/. or , p. 3 » 1 - 
Another reason why Buddbsm is called a form 
it IS non-metaphysical Thus Poussin says- ‘it succeeded m 
the cosmos and kiman destiny ? w m to 

=FSiTS'=SlKSi.= 

andeJipenencfi?(<!p.«t.jp 359 )-*^ Tie Sane CorapMit 

POUSSHI, r-S« SFior io Nirvana, pp. I, P SS9» 

. ... rr . UsAhakaAtiatu JfnJuffi y* Tk^Vtiansa 




Kttonalist in the strictly philosophical sense (m which ranonahsm is 
opposed tn empraasm) when he says that lie wanted to establish a 
idipon within the bounds of pure reason’ {be. at), 

{68i) It IS dear that we cannot make any significant statements about 
the Buddha being a laBonabt or no^ unless there is a clear and con- 
sistent use of die tenn ‘rationalist’ and since we are trying to evaluate 
the thoi^t of Buddhism philosophically it is desirable diat we use 
the term in its strictly pjulosophical coiuiotanon. Rationalism is 
used in philosophical lai^uage in opposinon to empiricism* and it is 
defined as 'a th^ of philosophy m which die cntenon of truth is 
not sensory but mtellecUial mid deductive— usually associated widi 
an attempt to mtroduce madiemadcal methods into philosophy as in 
Descartes, Leibniz and Spmoza’.* 

(dSa) In tryuig to determme whether the Buddha was a rationalist in 
diis sense we ^ve tt see idiediet die Buddha m any sense considered 
certain premisses as being seif-evidendy true and deduced the rest of 
his philosophy from them Descartes, Spmoza and Leibniz are con- 
sidered the typically rationalist philosophers, smce they tned to evolve 
systems of dducave metaphysics on the basis of a few premisses, 
anoms and pnnaples wl^ they considered self-evident or true 
0 priori, Ihe closest approxiniation to this kind of rational metaphysics 
in the tune of the Buddha were the systems evolved out of taU^, 
which were described as bang 'beaten out of logic, based on specula- 
don and self-evident’ (takka-panyahatam ihnamsanucantam sayam- 
padbhanam, v, sufm, 434). h^y of diese rattonal theories were based 
on a pmn reasonmg (v. jipni, 435). 

(683) When we thus exarmne whether the Buddha was a rationalist in 
this sense, we find that he rejected such claims. It IS stated that accord- 
mg to a contenqioiacy of his, Buddha’s doctimes were a product of 
pure reasonutg and were not based on any ectrasensory perception or 
eztiaocdinaiy msight. Sunakkhatta, who ieft die order dissatisfied, 
observes that 'die leduse Goama does not have a distmcOve know- 
ledge and vision more dian that of (odier) men, be preaches a doctrme, 
whirii IS a product of reasoning and speculation and is self-evidend 
(narthi samanassa Gotamassa uttarim manussadhamma alaman- y 
yafianadassanaviseso, akkapanyahatam samano Gotamo dhammam 
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dcseti -nmainsanucantain sayampaubhanam, 1 68) The 
denies that it is so and it is a ventable denial that he was a tatinnali^ 
in the above sense of die term. We have no reason to doubt dus 
since nothing in die Nikayas suggests that any doctrines were taught 
or were considered to follow from premisses winch were held to he 
true in an a prion sense. On the contrary, we always find the Buddha 
recommending doctrines which are claimed to be tnie m an empincally 
or cxpencntially vcnfiable soise (v. mfra^ 7^4). We have already seen 
that the reason for the rejection of theories based on takka- was diat 
the reasoning may be talid or invahd and even if the reasoning was 
valid and consistent, die theories may be true or false ui die h^t of 
facts. Pure reason was therefore no safe guide for die discoi'ety of 
truth. 


(684) But this did not mean that takka- was not of limited value. Hie 
Sandaka Sutta edasafies religious theones based on takka- as not 
necessarily false (v. supra, 43^ and the statement addressed to Anmda 
diat ‘so far as anything can be ascertained by reasomng (takka-), mon 
hast ascertained it' O’Svatakam . . . laldaya* pattabbm anuppattam 
taya . . , S. I S<S) seems to imply diat takka- was of hmited value. 


(680 Tlie CQlakammavibhanga Suita appeais at first si^t to ^ody 
a rational ethical aigument for rebirth and t 

mistake to regard the passage in dus L^t. The Buddha is asked 
cpiestion: ‘^at is die reason and the cause for the ^ 


(satta kamma-dayida . . . kammm »tte 't A ^foUo^raODual 
tat 3 ya,/(»:. «r.). Wemayatgue tot is ^ pjenuss, va 

ediical argument^ consisung of an ^ giit to be sudi 

Liy ty v«». of a«» 

their acuons m dus hfe, it *^°“L-^rM=rSL^Butaswchave 



shown (v. infra, 787-9O ® Buddhism as an attempt to 

to show tot die concept of kaima arises m Buomu 

, . M-v,- W as ^auinfins-baddhuS’ (SA 

• The Corny eigdams eiJekaya here 


V 
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rationally explain human inequality and we have therefore no ri^t to 
assume a hidden educal premiss, on which the entire argument rests * 


(68^ Althou^ there is little evidence that any of the basic doctrines 
of Buddhism are denved by reason, we sometimes meet widi the 
Buddha recommending his doctnnes on rational grounds. This is 
parbcularly evident where his sermons are addressed to die viiinu or 
die dlite, who seem to represent the open-mmded rationalist (y, siq>ra, 
(138). Thus, m the Apatmaka Sutta we find such an appeal to reason. ^ 
It IS addressed to the brahmm housdiolders of Saleyy^ who are said 
*not to have developed even a rational &ith towards any teadieri 
(natdu . . . sattfal yasmim no akaravati saddha patiladdha, M. L401). 
To them die Buddha recommends ‘die following infaUible dh a mma * 
(ayaip apannako* dhammo, he. ctr.). Here the ‘in&llibihty’ is purdy 
lo^cal and rauonal. The Buddha says diat diere are diese two doctrines, 
die one denying survival and moral responsibility and the other diamet- 
ncally opposed to this (ujuvipaccantka-vada, M. I.402) whichi asserts 
survival and moral responsibility. The Buddha says drat m this ritua- 
tion ‘a rational person’ (vifinu punso, M. L403) would reason as follows; 

If a person (adopts the first alternative) and there is no next world 
(sace . . , natdu paro loko, M. L403), dien he will have no cause for 
r^ret (. . . sotthim attanam karissan, he. «r.) but if diere is a next world 
(sace . . . atdu paro loko, he. at.) he would sufier (apiyam . . . upapa> 
ijissau, he. ot.). hi any case, he would be reprovtsi m diis life as an 
immoral person and a disbehever (ditdie va dhamme viiSfiunaip 
garayho: dussilo . . . natdiikavado ti, he. at.). If there is a next world 
he would stand to lose m both worlds (ubhayattha kaliggaho, he. at). 
Thus, m adopting this alternative he is dependmg on one posribihty 
(ekamsam phantvS titthati, he, eit."). On the other hand if a person 
(adopts the second alternative) and diere is a next world (sace . . . atdii 
paro loko, M. 1 404) he would be happy after death (paiammarana. . . 


mgatim . . . upapajjissati, he. at.). In any case, he would be praised in 
this hfe as a virtuous person and bebever (. . . ditihe va dhanwno 
vinSSnam pisamso: rilava . . . atthikavado, be. dt). If there is a next 
world he would stand to gam in bodi worlds (ubhayattha kata^aho, 
he. cit.) and in adopting dus alternative he is taking both alternatives 
into account (ubhayamsam pharitva titthati, be. at.'). We may represent 

•u tP'I ^ argument v. Broad, Mind and Its Plaet in Nature, Ch. XI. ✓ 
istnicd Atgumena for Survival’. 

P’ra Dicuonaty: 'certain' 'unquesnonable’=*aptasnaka (Weber and 
efcamaba., avmiddha-, myySmka-, J I.104. 
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Yir Vp a true 

We wager/, We a« happy in the 

next life 

We wager not-/, We are unhappy h, fee 
next hfe 


If not-p it true 
We are praised by fee 
vise in this hfe 
We are condemned by 
the wise in this life. 


llie conclusion (logical) is feat it would be better to waeer n than 
not-p because in fejs alternative we win whatever happen^ wfafe^ 
^ lose whatever happens. The two Ss fej are 
uT atthikavada and nattfaikavada, 

better to chooM the former, irrespective of their trufe-value. In fee 
wurae of the Sutta we find similar arguments to show feat it would 

T hmylvida (M. 1,407) fean fee ahnyavada 

(M. 1.40^ or the hetuvida (M. 1 409) fean fee ahetuvada (M. L408). 


(687) This appeal to purely rationalist considerations is, for instancy 
in utter contrast to fee splat of fee Tevipa Sutia, where fee Buddha 
addressing the brahmins appears to take fee brahmin Weltanschaung 
for granted and preaches ‘the path leading to companionship wife 
Brahma’ (Ayam pi . . Brahmanam sahavyatSya maggo, D. L151). It 
is this character of the Buddha m adjusting his sermons to smt fee 
predilections and temperament of his listeners that comes to be known 
as fee upSya-kauialya or 'the skill m (devisuig) means (to convert 
people)’ (s.v. BHS. Dictionary) which Edgeiton s^ is ‘extremely 
common everywhere’ (foe c».) in fee BHS hterature There is a refer- 
ence to upaya-kosallam in fee Canon as well (D 1 220), it is not dear 
whether this refers to the Buddha’s tedimque of preaching but reference 
IS made to ‘fee abili^ to comprehend fee predilections of beings’ 
(sattanam nanSdhimuttikatam yafeibhutam pajanau, M 1 70) as one 
of fee intellectual faculties of the Buddha (v. tnfia, 803) The content 
of these different methods of preaching is however self-consistent as 
for as fee Nikayas are concerned. The brahma-loka (world of Brahma) 
is part of fee Buddhist cosmos as described m fee ‘thousand-fold 
world-system’ (culanildi-loka-dhatu, A 1.227, 228, IV 59, < 5 b) and it 
is not mcompatible wife fee Buddhist thesis to say that all feat^^ra 
can do IS to point out feat it is better to adopt fee sammaditfei (the 


‘ V. 'W. Kaufinann, Crmeue of Religion and Phhtefkft tendon, *95^ P 
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view) than its opposite, without being able to demonstrate diat 
this was true. This means that reason was of limited value. 

(688) The Buddha’s atutude to the numerous dieones which were 
being propagated and defended on rational grounds at this time 
(v. supn.) Ch. V) seems to have been to ignore them. The evidence of 
&e texts mdicates diat he refrained from }oimng issue with diese 
dialecticians and rational metaphysiaans in debate as far as possible^ 
like some of the Sceptics (v. supra, 169) though he seems to have 
accepted the challenge when they came to him with questions for the 
purposes of debate (v. supra, 350 f.). The attitude of the Buddha is 
probably summed up in his own statement that ‘when a debate has 
arisen the sage does not enter it’ (vadan ca )atam mum no upeti, Sn. 
780). It IS probably this attimde of shunmng debates in pubhc assem- 
bhes on the whole, whidi earned for the Buddha the rebuke of the 
brahmins that ‘the recluse Gotama utters a hon’s roar, but he utters it 
in the empty house and not m the public assembhes’ (mhanadam kho ^ 
samano Gotamo nadati, tan ca kho sunnagare nadati no pansasu, D. 
1.17s). Even when people wished to know from the Buddlu his views 
on or cntiasms of others’ doctrmes, he generally refrains from 
expressing any view and is content to teach his own doctrines. When 
Subhadda mentions the famous teachers of his ome and wants to know 
whether ‘they all understood, none understood or some understood 
and some did not* (sabbe te . . . abbhannamsu, sabbe’va na abbhanh- 
amsu, ekacce abbhannamsu dsacce na abbhannamsu, D. 11 150, 151), 
the Buddha says, ‘enough, Subhadda, leawe these questions aside ... I 
sM teach you the dhiunma . . .’ (alam, Subhadda, titthat’ etam . . . 
“*a®“nam te . . . desissami, loc. «r.). Wh«i two bra^ms come to him 
TOd state the contradictory views expressed by Putana Kassapa and 
Nigantha Nataputta on the extent of the cosmos (y. supra, 393) and 
^h to know which of them was true, his reply was the same (A. 
IV.4a9). This attitude probably explains why there is very htde rational 
muasm even of doctrines which Buddhism opposed, m the Pali 
Canon. 

(689) The Buddha’s rejoinder to the brahimn rdbuke that his ‘hon’s 

was to be heard only in empty houses was that ‘the recluse Gotama 

does utter bs hon’s roar and does so m pubhc assembhes’ ( ssThanSdaq 
ca samatjo Gotamo nadati pansasu ca nadati, D. I.175). This statement 
too may have an element of trudi, espeaally whm we find positive 
crauns that the Buddha ‘paraapattd in hundreds of asgwnWiPJt* 
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=8»« cnomn 

Mw. » B»»I „ *• 

iiul to giTC the teasons put forward m defence of a certain theorv « 
much as the reasons afiain«t.PnrBv»»,«i c-j.t. .““o*y>® 



ca.<i *.i: . '-““‘“wjunHsamaaana outta Itis 

InS ^ r T® ^^0 are of the wew 

and put forw^ the theoty that there is no hann m sensual pleasures- 

(santi ... eke samana-hrahmani evamvadino evamditthino* natthi 
kamesu doso n, M. 1.305). Now from a few statements m the Netao- 
paka^a we gather that this theory was held on rational grounds by 
people who considered it Vrong to refrain from sensual pleasures, 
Mlding ^t s^al pleasures should be enjoyed and multiplied' 
Qihuhjitabba kamS . . . bahulikatabba kami u kamehi vetamam tesam 
adhamiao, 5a). Their reasoning was as follows: yo kame pansevan, so 
lokam vaddhayatij yo lokam vaddhayati, so bahum punSam pasavab, 
220 « 


I e. he who indulges in sensual pleasures enndies the world 

SaM(Mnior premiss) 

he who enriches die world accumulates great ment 

bhiP(Major premiss) 

(^90) From dus the conclusion follows; he who indulges m sensual 
pleasures accumulates great ment^ SaP(ConcIudon) ^e have here 
(along with die condusion) a syllogism in Barbara in the fost figure 
(evcept that the Major premiss is stated earher than the Mmor premiss), 
gimg the reason for die above theory, but die reason is not given in 
the Nikaya veision. 

(fipi) As we have said (v. supra, ( 5 BB), the Buddha did reason wife 
those who came to debate with him He is idso reported to have 'known 
die trick of turning (his opponents over to his views) widi whidi he 
converted the disaples of heretical teachers' ^hrattanun mSj^ J^“ <y 
yaya aiiSantthiyinam wvake Ivatteti n, M. 1 375, A. Hipo^ The 
Up3h Sutta, whidt gives a concrete lUustratton of this tnck (maj^) 
shows die Buddha arguing m Socranc feshion* with UpSb and ‘iefat- 
ing him with a senes of simple dialecncal a^uraents The Buddha 

‘ Ci». OWenbeta SuJiha, Tr Hoey, p. 1S9. 
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starts \nth an assumption of his opponent and by a series of questions 
leads him to a position in which he contradicts himself and it is pointed 
out that ‘what he said earlier is not compatible with what he has said 
later and nux versd (na kho te sandhlyad purimena va pacdumam 
pacchimena va punmam, M. 1-^76, 377, 378). This is considered a 
disproof of his opponent’s original proposition. 

(5p2) The bulk of the aiguments against other theones (widi the 
possible excepdon of the cridcmis of Jainism — v. mfra, 788 a ), do not 
seem to belong to the earliest stratum of die Mkayas. They occur for 
instance in the Sandaka Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, the Faj^ 
Sutta of the Digha NiliSya^ and also in such wodcs as die Jataka. These 
arguments may belong to an earher period diough recorded later (as in 
the example we dted, v. supra, 689, 670) or it may have been the case 
that while the Buddha confined himself on die whole to the exposidon 
of his own doctrines radier than to the crmasm of his opponents, diis 
was no longer possible when Buddhism had become a Bill-Hedged 
missionary religion and had to fend with its opponents 


(6^) It is significant that almost all these aiguments are of the form 
modus toUaido toUens (v. supra, 134). Thus, m the Then^thi, it is 
argued that ‘if water-baptism can fi«e one of evil karma (p), then die 
fishes, tortoises, frogs, etc. . . . straight to heaven will go* (9)’. But q is 
absurd or evidently frdse, implymg the falsity of the imphcans p. This 
idea is at best only bardy suggested m die UdSna verse which says 
‘there is no (spiritual) pu^cauon from water; many are die folk who 
badie here’ (na udak^ sud hon, bahv ettha nhayati jano, Ud. d). 


(674) The Pa^ Sutta is devoted to meeting the arguments of PaySd, 
who denies survival. We have stated Payisi’s arguments in Qi. 11 
(v. sipra, 136-8). The counter arguments of Kumara Kassapa make 
^ point dat aldiou^ Payisi’s negative condusions were inevitable 
uiey do not imply the falsity of the belief in survival. One of the main 
®B*™®ts (v. sigira, 90) was that if Payasi expected to see the person 
surviving, ihen obviously no such person could be observed with the 
naked eye but this did not imply the non-existence of the person 
survivmg, for it did not follow ^m ;> (I do not see that q {X does 
not east) was true. Kassapa thus demes the trudi of the implicadve 
premiss, p D y, on which Payasi’s arguments are based. 

The MiKm expressed in the Sandaka Sutta ate only induecdy tepiesented as 
‘**^**“ Buddha, for the Payisi Sutta, v. ama, 135 f, 
inei^tlS, 340-41. 
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(<595) Iq Ae Sandaka Satta, Anaada uses an argument to prove dm 
hfaterialism ^ I.515), Amoralism (naiAi ... p^am ... tmA, 
puSnaip, M. I. 5 i< 9 ) l^on- (Mor:^ Cauatronism (nat^ hem . . . san- 
Hles^ . . . vdsuddhij^ hL I- 5 i^ sad Detemunism (KL Z.517, 8) v(ere 
iaise. It is argued that if Aese Aeories 'n-eie true (p), Aen it uould not 
matter ivAat people did It is Aen implied Aat g is ^$e mice eiea 
Aose vlio believed in p behaved as if vAat A^' Ad mattered and not 
as if 'Ae nakedness, the shaving of Ae heaA Ae exertion in squatting 
(in practising vovs), Ae plucking out of Ae hair of Ae bead and the 
beard, on Ae part of su A a teacher was supeifluous'.^ This aigument 
tvould hzve appeared plaiiable only m Ae context in wbi A all Aose 
who put forsK^ Ae Aove Aeones, mdudmg Ae Matenalists vceie 
spedes of ascetics. 


(696) Tp Ae Jataka we find Ais same /nodarmZfew&igiifew used ^ainfl 
Ae Tnain Aeories wludi opposed Buddhism at Ais tune. In die 
Jataka we find Ae Bodhisattva ainaang Ae doctrines 
of fo-e ministers, who represent five heretical doctrines The context 
is one m whiA Ae five ministers accuse Ae Bodhisattva of having 
killed a monkey and Aiis committed an ewl act The rAuoal 
of Aowing Aat according to the Aeories of ea A of Ae« miiusteis. 


they have no ri^t to accuse baa, while on Ae oAer ban^ Aw 
Aeories are fiilse (it is assumed Aat Ae statement it is wrong to taU 

is true). 


kuvidha papena Bppati, be. ot). ini /(no one is 

«m.«tsays.T.oAofiB(.e. 

w not-p) wooJd he dike 5,5. 516, S> 7 , 5 »«) . 
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false). 'If God deagns the life of the entire \TOtId— the ^ory and the 
misery, the good and the evil acts — ^man is but an instrument of his 
'Will and God (alone) is responsible.** Elsewhere in the Jatakas, the 
argument from evil is used to disprove the truth of Theism fay means 
of the same modus taUendo toBenst ‘If Brahma is lord of the whole 
world and creator of the multitude of beings (p), then why (1) has he 
ordained misfortune in the world without making the whole world 
happy (not-j), or (u) for what purpose has he made the world fid! of 
injustice, deceit, f^sehood and conceit (not-y), or (iu) the lord of 
bemgs IS evil m that he ordained injustice when ^ete could have been 
justice’ (not-j).* 

(699) The next theory criticized is that ‘everything is caused by past 
actions’ (sabbam pubbekatahem, J. V.zoS) — a speoes of Determinism. 
‘If one experiences happmess and rmsery as a result of past actions (p), 
a person is paymg off ^e debts of his past sm and bemg a payer off of 
past debts, is not responsible for his evil actions (g).’* Here again q 
IS assumed to be evidently frlse implymg the falsity of p. 

(700) The Matenahst is siimlarly disposed of. ‘If the soul is alive only 
in tbs world and is destroyed at death and the world (consistmg of) 
the fools and die wise perishes (p), then the world pensbmg, one is not 
responsible for one’s evil actions.’* 

(701) Lasdy, die Macbavellian philosophy is dismissed. ‘Fools 
thinking themselves learned say that there is the “rule of m^d' 
(khatta-vidha) m die world (p), one may destroy mother, fodier, elder 
brother, cbldren and wives, if such a need be there.’* Here what is 
meant is that if imght is n^t (p), then one may kill mother, fother, 
etc., when it is expedient to do so (9). But q is held to be an evidendy 
false proposition, implying the falsity of p. 

’Issaro sabbaiolmssa sace kappeu ]ivitam iddhivyasanabhavanca kammaip 
kali^apipakam mddesid£n punso issaro tena lippaa 

* Sace ht so issato sabfaaloke Brahma bahubhut^au pajanatp, (0 bm sabbdoke 
vidahi alaJdbup sabbalokaqi na sukhi akSsi . . . (u) nfiyamusSvajjamadena c’api 
lokaip adhaimnena kunatth’akSsi ... (ui) adhammiyo bhutapafi . . . dhamme san 
yo indaht adhammaqi, J. VLaoS. 

* Sace pubbdcatdi^ sokbadukkbaiji nigaccbati, porSuakaip kataip papam 
tam eso muccate mam, poiSnakaip inamokkbo kuvidba jSpena bppan, J. V.208 

Idh’eva jtvau jivo pecca pecca vinassati, ucdujjau ayam loko ye bala ye ca 
pandit^ uccbtjjaniaiie lokasmup kavidha papena bppan, J V ajp 

’Abu khatta-vidha loke h^ panditan^uuno, n^taiaip pitataqi haii 9 e atha 
ettham pi bhatacam hanqtya putte ca dare, attho ca tildiso si^ J. V a40 



( 702 ) The log^ fonn of the above aiguments in die 
ulletu « not dearly depicted but in die Kathavatdin, 

saous formulation ofthis fonn of aignment 


we get a con. 


V cnaozing Randle’s opinion that the audior of die 

Kath^t Ju had htde knowledge of logic' has quite ttghtly re- 
marked; Denn es ist in unserem Text Mar zu sdien, dass die Ds- 
kunerenden ganz bewusst bestimmte fotmallogische Rigeln ludit nor 
anwendcn, sondem 6st ausdnickhch fonnuheren’.* 


(704) There is, however, a difference of opmion between Bochensbi 
and Sdiayer^ as to what exacdy these foimal logical rules were. Accotd- 
mg to Schayer the Kathivatdiu tells us about ‘a few dieorems of die 
propositional calculus’ (eimger Theoreme des Aussagenkallntlt, op. 
eit., p. 91), namely the definition of Iinpbcation (Delinidon der 
Implikation, op. at., p, 91) and the law of Contraposition, which 
Schayer calls die ‘law of Transposition’ (Gesett der Ttan^oanon, 
he. at.). He does not say diat these formal rules of the propositional 
calculus are exphcidy formulated but that the author of ^ Kadia- 
vatthu shows an awareness of them* 'Idi glaube, dass wir die Eenntds 
dieser beiden Gesetze dem Yetfasser des Kvu nut grosser Wdu- 
scheinlichkeit zuschreiben durfen’ {he. eit.) But according to Bochoi* 
ski, Schayer goes too for (so scheuit er zu weit zu gehen, ep, at., 
p. 488) when he speaks of ‘Anuzipauonen der Anssa^o^' is the 
KathSvatthu {he. at,). For hun the relations established are not 
rdations betweoi propositions but between terms or conoqiis. So we 
are concerned here with rules which correspond somewhat to ‘cenn- 
logical formulae' (termlogischen Formeln, op. at,, p. 489) and not widi 
the rules of propositional logic (aussagenlogische Regdn, he. at). 


(705) This in fact was the very ground on which Schayer criuoad 
Aung’s original symbolical formulation of tine argument tn the PoinS 
of Controveiqi’ (pp. xhmi ff.) which Bochenski seeks to reinstate: 
‘Wie man siehl^ entspndit diese Formd dem stoisdien modm toffen® 


' Itdutn Logic in rf* Earfy StAoolt, pp tj ff 
* I M Bochensla, Formai* Lagik, Germany, i95<f, P 4** , . 

*St Schayer, 'Altindische Anaopanonen der Aussagenlogil.. 
indischen Logik, n> m BvOttaiierAcoiom Pobnaia da Sciaeet teduLatra 

teoas, wz A, B and C (v 

formubtion makes use of four terms A, B, Coni H Boclienski 
togical if the tetmJogicaJ analysis is correct 
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toBens, das sagt aber Shwe Zang Aung nicht und schafft ausserdem 
duicti die unnouge Einfuhrung von Namenvariabeln die grand- 
sacdidi iaische Suggestion, als ob es sich um Relauonen zwischen den 
fier Begriffen A, B, C and D handelte. Tatsachlich smd die Elemente, 
nut denen die Lo^ des Kathavatthu operier^ evidenterweise nicht 
Namenvariabeln, sondem Aussagenvaiiabeln . . {op. cU., p. 91). 

(70Q We find that the evidence from the Katbavatthu frvoucs 
Schayeris eiqiosition rather than that of Bochenski. As Bochenski 
himsdf has shown (y. op. ea., p. 489, 51.021 and 51.031), if we treat 
‘puggalo upalabbbati sacakatthaparamatthena* (a person is known in a 
teal and ultimate sense) as a proposition (say, p) and *yo sacokattiio 
paiamattiio tato so pu^;alo upalabbbati sacakat^paramatthena’ (a 
person is known in a real and ultimate sense in the same way m whidi a 
teal and ultimate fret is known) as another proposition (say, y) we can 
clearly translate the argument of the Kalhavattiiu without distortion 
of Its form as it appears in the original: 

TheravSdm’ Is p true?* 

Pu^da» 3 £n:''Ies(y p). 

Til.' Is y true? 

P,: It IS not true’ (~ y). 

Ph. ' (i) Acknowledge defeat (Ijanahi mggaham)' if is true, then y 
IS true (p 0 y), 

(a) The assertion that p is true (&. ou^t to be asserted, vattabbe) 
but not y, is felse (~(/».'^)). 

(3) If y IS not true, tiien p is not true ('^y D ~/i). 

(4) IS identically the same as (2).^ Bochenski has n^tiy omitted 
It {be. cit.) as tius repeunon is of no logical significance. 
Schayer includes it and refers to the ‘four assertions’ (vier 
Fest^ungen, op. at., p. 92) but the Eatiiavatthu itsdf speaks 
of ‘the five assertions {bt. the pentad) m direct order' 
(anulomapaflcakara, be. at.), apparently considering the 
preamble also as a unit (4) was probably repeated because 
It is the only assertion friat ends m ‘micthi’ (^se) and would 
have appeared to the debater to cdinch the issue. 

I We are taking the assertion of p as equivalent to 'p is true’. 

^ «t. one should not say so (na h'evaip vattabbe^ Kvu i). 

Aung and Mts Rhys Davi^ have given a &Ise inqiression to die reader by 
giving dideient ttanslauons of Od and (aX v. eji. at., p. 9. 
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(707) The fou]>foldtq'oinder proceeds as follows: 


P.i Is p not true? 

7X..*Yes(h ^p). 

P, Is f not true? 

TA.r It IS not the case that it is not true; 

P.: (i) Acknowledge the rejoinder (ajinahi padkammam): if not-^ 
is true^ then not-^ is true D 

(2) The assertion diatnot-j[> IS iniebntnotnot-f,is&l 5 e;>^rvjp>s/ 

( 3 ) If not-f IS not tru^ dien not~p is not true: rw (~s)3 /w 

(4) «W. 


(708) The argument is thus quite dear, when stated in die proposi- 
tiond form, whereas the analysis of the proposinons into its terms or 
into subject-predicate form not only foakss the aigumeot less dear 
but tends to obscure the fact diat trudi or felsity is here predicated of 
ptoposttions and not of terms* The Kathavatthu is certainly familiar 
with the concept of ‘term’’ as the secnon on the ‘danficatton of terms’ 
(vacana-fiodhanam, Kvu. as) shows, but it may be seen that when *e 
Kvu. uses the word muxha (ftlse), it is used as die piedi^ of a 
proposiaon, e.g. (2) above, 1 e. mtccha (p. r-y) where (P ^ 

taken as a compound proposition. Besides, the Kvu. a widi ^ 

term for a proposition, viz (= Skr praojfiS) and m 

word in this sense in these discussions, cp. 
panjanantanam, Kvu. 2, rend^ by Aung md Mrs ^ * 

‘you, who have assented to die very pro^tm- • (V ^ P 
In addition, there ate discussions m which ® 

M br^ down and foils to bnng out the feet d»t it were die 

pto^smons, whidi are regarded as eqnivaleat. 

TA Is the person known in the sense of a t«I »d ulumate feet 

^ 


‘Norm 

relations 
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fKims A and B, it need not be so, since Socrates may be well today 
(A is B) and ill tomorrow (A is not B). 

(709) Now Bochensb himself says that it is noteworthy that 51.03 

nriginatBs &om 51.0Z by substituting ‘A is not B’ for *A is B’ and also 
by substmitmg ‘A is not C for *A is C’ (v. op. at., p. 489). But surely, 
this is because ‘A is B’ and ‘A is C were considered as umts or proposi- 
tions in place of whidi other propositions (the negative forms) could 
be substituted ‘ In the circumstances, it is not possible to agree with 
Bodienski’s contention that in attnbutmg an awareness to the author 
of die Kvu. of two of the theorems of the propositional calculus, the 
rales of Lnphcation (p 0 r^) and Contraposition (/> D q. 

s r^q 3 rw^), one is ascnbingtolndiantfainkersa faculty ofabstracnon 
(Abstractionsfahigkdt, Bochenski, op at , p. 489), which they did 
not possess. For one has to rely on die Actual evidence in this matter 
and not on hypothetical possibiUnes of what can or cannot eidst 

(710) It would not, of course, be correct to say that the audior of the 
Kvu formulated these rules since he does not actually equate (i) and 
(a) (Implication) nor (i) and (3) (Contraposition), but merely assumes 
their identity. And we do not dunk Schayer goes too &r when he says, 
‘Ebensowenig sagt er expressis verbis, obwohl er dies zweifelsohne im 
Sinne hatte, dass die Thesen: p q, /^{p. «^) nnd D als 
aquivalent zu bettaditen sind’. (Op. at., p. 92.) 

(711) The presence of eight refutaQons (Kvu. i-ii) has no logical 
significance and the use of die word mggi^- (refutation) only up to 
the number eight (qi. atthako ni^aho, Kvu. u) is arbitrary, smce the 
subsequent discussions also constitute refutations (v. ajanahi mggaham, 
pp. 14 ff.). 

‘ Note that Bochenski hitnsdf says, 'und das konnte die Vetmutung nahdegen, 
dass es damals sdion euugc bewusst angewandte aussagetdogische R^eln gab' 

(pp. cit, p. 489). 
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(707) The four-fold rejoinder proceeds as follows: 

P,: Is p not true? 

7 %..-Yes(|- r^p). 

P.: Is j not true^ 

7 %..- It IS not the case diat it is not true: 

P. (i) Acknowledge the rejoinder (ajin^ patikanimani): if not-/ 
IS true^ dien not-^ is true: (r^p D 

(2) The assertion thatnot-/is truebutnotnot-j,islalse*~(~/.~ 

(3) If not-y IS not true, dien not-^ is not true: 3 ~ 

( 4 ) =W* 

(708) The argument is thus quite dear, when stated in die proposi- 

tional form, whereas the analysis of the propositions into its terms or 
into subject-predicate form not only makes the argument less (tor 
but tends to obscure the feet that truth or felsily is here predicted of 
propositions and not of terms. The Kathavatthu is certainly ^bar 
wth the concept of ‘term’* as the secaon on the ‘darificauon of terms 
Cvacana-sodhanam, Km 25) shows, but it may be seen that when die 
Kvu. uses the word mtechS (false), it is used as the " 

proposiDon, e g (2) above, 1 e. macks (p. where (p. 

L^as acompound proposiuon Besid«, 

^for a pr^osition, 4 potmS^=> Skr pratijfiS) and is usm^ 
word m durLse in these discussions, cp. efi^ 

^uTanantanam, Km 2, rendered by Aung md Mrs^ ^ 

■vou who have assented to the very /ro/wrftw.- jj 

analysis breaks down and fells to bnng out the feet that it were 

propositions, which are regarded as equivalent. 

n • Is the person known in the sense of a r«l and ultimate ct 

Hot; D !, »» f “ 

being true ‘at aU times’ (sabbadS). But it « k 


iiig — romoosed ot terms tu 

I Not in the 

“‘^Sada puggdo uplShaU saccdcatthapan.«aBh««>. 
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tenns A and B, it need not be so, since Socrates may be well today 
(A IS B) and ill tomorrow (A is not B). 

(709) Now Bochenski himself says that it is noteworthy that 51.03 
originates from 51.02 by substitutit^ ‘A is not B’ for ‘A is B’ and also 
by substituting *A is not C’ for *A is C' (v. 0/1. ett., p. 489). But surely, 
dus is because ‘A is B’ and ‘A is C were considered as umts or proposi- 
Qons m place of which other propositions (die negative forms) could 
be substituted.^ In the arcumstances, it is not possible to agree with 
Bochenrin’s contention that in attnbuting an awareness to the author 
of the Kvu. of two of die theorems of die propositional calculus, the 
rules of Implication (p D 9. = /.^(p. iwj) and Contraposition (p D q. 
s rvq D '^p), one is ascnbmgtolndianthinkersa foculty ofabstraction 
(Abstractionsfahigkeit, Bochenski, op. eit., p. 489), which diey did 
not possess. For one has to rely on the factual evidrace m diis matter 
and not on hypodiencal possibihties of what can or cannot exist 

(710) It would not, of course, be correct to say that the author of the 

Kvu. formulated these rules smce he does not actually equate (r) and 
(a) (Implication) nor (i) and (3) (Contraposition), but merely assumes 
thdr identity. And we do not dunk Schayer goes too far when he says, 
‘Efaensowemg sagt cr expressis verbis, obwoU er dies zweifelsohne im 
Sinne hatte, dass die Thesen: p D 9, (p. i^q^ und 5 ryp als 

aquivalent zu betrachten sind’. (Op. at., p. 92.) 

(711) The presence of ei^t refutations (Kvu. i— ii) has no logical 

significance and the use of the word mggaha- (refutation) only up to 
the number eight (cp. atdiako mggaho, Kvu. 11) is arbitrary, smce die 
subsequent discussions also constitute refutations (y. iianahi megaham. 
pp.i 4 ff). ^ 

N°^tiiat Bodienski himself says, 'and das konnte die Vermutungnahdegen, 

euuge bewnsst angewandte aussagenlogisdie Regein grib' 



CHAPTSK IX 


THE MEANS AND LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE 


(712) In this final chapter we propose to examine the means and iunits 
of knowledge as recognized in the Pih Canonical texts. 


(7x3) In Chapter IV, we noticed that when the Buddha dassilied his 
predecessors and contemporanes in respect of the ways of knowledge 
emphasized by them as the Traditionalists, the Rationalists and the 
'Expenentiahsts’ (v. supra, 250), he identified himself as a member 
of the last group (v. supra, 245). In his address to the Kalamas and to 
Bhaddiya Licchavi, where he criticizes six ways of knowing based on 
authonQr (v, supra, 251) and four ways of knowmg based on reason 
(v, supra, 314) on the ground that behefs based on authonty or reason 
may turn out to be true or iaise (y. supra, 283, 308, 43!^ 44 *)i I® 
on die note that one should accept a proposition as true only ^rfien one 
has ‘personal knowledge’ (attani va jan^Tatha, A 11.191) of taking 
into account the views of the wise (v. si^ra, 66 i). 


(7x4) This emphasis on personal and direct knowledge ® 
throughout the Nikiyas and in trymg to determme the ways of toe- 
ing recognized m the Canon, it is necessary to see dear y w 
meant by this kind of knowledge. 

(715) The feet that the Buddha daimed to 

kno;ied^ yeva . . . abhiMi^ «i> 

found among ‘doctrines traditionally ^ ^ d,d not 

sutesu dhammesu, fee. ciu) is dear 

claim or consider himself to have an imique way oflmW ^ 

others. It ranks him in his own estunam as 

recluses and brahmms, wdio darned to “P^^djnons, VTio 

knowledge’ of doctrines not ® ^ knowledge 

could these ‘reduses and 

of Ae historical background? (v. Q®- h ^ 
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(71^ We saw that fte bcahmia tblnkeis &!1 into three types on 
epistemological grounds— the Traditionalists of de Ve^ and 
BiShmaoas, the Rationalists of theEady Upanifadsandiiie'Ejqtetien- 
tialists’ of the Mddle and Late Upanisads (v. rtpni, 7^ 244). Since 
die Buddha dissodateshimsdf fiom die first two dasses (v. supra, 24^) 
we nuQr presume diat he identifies hims elf among others widi ^ 
biahmin dunkets of the Middle and Late Upanisads. From die time of 
the Early Upanisads, newly discovered doctrines not fiiund in die 
tiaditioi^ Vedic leatning, were bong tau^t Svetaketn had *Ieained 
all die Veda^ (sarvan vedan adhitya ... Ch. 6.i.z) hut had to be 
instructed by Uddalaka with a doctrine Svhereby what he has not 
heard (presinnably in the Ve^c teaching is heard’ (yena&atam imtam 
bhavau, Ch. ti.1.3). Such doctrines as wdl as the doctrines constituting 
the ’bibber knowledge’ (para vidya) of the Middle and Late Upani$ads 
(v. supra, 75) have to be reckoned among 'the doctrines not t^tion- 
ally handed down’ (ananussutesu dhammesu) referred to in die P 31 i 
passes. The brahnun Rationalists have to be excluded Sam. die dass 
of dunkers, with whom the Buddha identifies himself, also for the 
reason that they did not daim to have a ‘hi^ier knowledge' (ahhiSfia) 
based on aiqr kind of contemplative or meditative eiqienence (dhyana 
*=P.jhana, v. supra, 31), uiilil® die Middle and Late Upanfeadic 
diinkm. 


(717) We have observed diat these latter dtinkers daiined a kmd of 
knowledge, whidiwas amattet of directly ‘sedng’ or intuiting ultimate 
re^Qr (v. supra, 73) and wdiich was usually described by the word 
jSSaa (y, supra, 74), In a sense, die emphasis on jnSna or knowledge 
^ common to all the Upaiusa^ thinkers, smce knowledge raitiA to 
be valued as the means of salvation at least fimn die time of die 
Ai^yito onwar* fy. supra, iS). Thenoefijrih, there was a deavaee 
between die karmamSrga or Hfae way ofntuaF 
and ^ j^marga or ‘the way of knowlcdgi^. Early Buddhism is 


w the ^ of ntnal {ytOnapaths appamatti, Sn. 1045) as against die 
^morpadta Or the way of knowledge’ (Sapa-path^ sikMiP Sn. 868) 
But It is also necessary to ernnhasize fhedtsttnrrtnn j.. . 




ledgejrf^ and Lam Upi^iisaSof thei 

way of knowing that Buddhism values. 
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(718) There is more evidence diat Buddhism recognizes die validity 
of means of knowledge uplield by this latter class of 
aldiough Its valuation of it and what was known by it was not the 
same. We noted that ]nana was upheld m the Middle and Late Upani- 
sads, where knowledge was descnbed as one of ‘seeing’ fy. 73) 

In the Niklyas it is said that the Buddha is a jmia-vSdm^ otz jnanuil 
He is desctdwd as one who ‘knowing, knows and seeing, sees having 
become sightand knowledge’ ff^amj inatipassam pas^ cakkhubhuto 
hinabhOni, M. I.iri). ‘The knomhg and seeing One’ Qana^ passat^ 
M. n. 2 11} IS a ch a racteristic description of die Buddha and it is usually 
said of what he claims to know that he both ^ows and sees’ (tarn 
aham )SiiImi passimi ti, M L32P). The central tnidis of Buddhism ate 
One ‘comprehends the Noble Tiudis and sees them’ (anya- 


seen. 


saccani avccca* passati,'* Sn. zap) Even NirvSna is ‘seen’ (nibbanam 
passeyyan ti, M. 1.521) in a sense analogous to the seemgofa man bom 
blind after a physician has treated him (fee. at.). The Buddha is one 
who ‘has knowledge and insight into all things' (sabbesu dhammesu la 
fiSna-dassi, Sn. 478) and ‘the rehgious hfe is led under the Exal^ One 
for the knowledge, insight, attainment, realization and compreh^ion 
of what IS not burnt, not seen, not attained, not teahzed md not 
comprehended’.* It is said that the statement ‘I know, I see’ is desenp- 
ove of one who claims to be a nSnavSdm (fi§navadam . . . vadai^no 
fanam’imain dliammam passam ’tmam dbananan a, A V 43, Av ® 
fianairadam or the claim toluSi knowledge is closely assoaatrf witt 
bhSyanS' vada or the claim to 
meditaaon.* 

(719) There IS no doubt diat ‘knowicugc 

thouj^i not odioWy (f. Ltiheten 

centraooa’ (samidhi) in jhSna or yoga It is sai ^ ^ 

relation between the attainment of mental 

• Cp. Samanopt Getamo D HI » 

figna-waena arahan uttanmanuModhammS ftatanomud) 

Nottdieconnectionbetweenn»»a««&-and»twim » v 6SS* 

» f?3nr n . . . Tathagatasw eoun 

< Cp. Paramasaccam saccbikaron, panSSy a ca J* i,i asaadm, ««» 

. aSiSiam adittfaam api»ttw 

BSpSya OanaUiya pamyS sacchifanyaya alito«a«ay8y» Btega 

vnssafi u, A. IV.384 , . „ kMvanai^dafi <» )SnSm’iio»l* dhaniamP 

•SSnavSdaii ca . vadaia^ bhavaiB«<»n 1 

pas^'naam eBiammaip . ,, A Iv 4*, 44 
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emeigence of knowledge and ina^t (v. aifint 7 M)* "This 
^ows ihat it is qualitatively anular to 4 e Upanifadic ‘knowing’ 
and ‘sean^ wl^ was also a result of dh^ (ep. dhyi^amana^ 

V. stpra, 73). 

(Tzo) This kind of direct intuitive knowled^ was also claimed by 
someof fhe^ivikas (v. si^rUf 113) and at least the leader of die Jains 
who professed omniscience (v. supra, 311). The direct knowledge and 
'inaon of omnisdence is in &ct called ^na ^^^ia jTM. 5*9)* ^ 
Parana TCassapa and I^Rgaodt^ Nitaput^ wlw lidanW omnisdence, 
ate called Jiilna^dins or diose who professed to have diis kind of 
direct intuitive knowledge (cp. ubhinnaip tiSpa-vSdanasp. . . A. IV« 
429). This IS confirmed feom what we learn feom die Jain sct^tures, 
where knowfedge is said to condstofjSanaanddaiiana. OnthisTada 
observes: ‘The hoary annqmty of die Jain conception oEjiSStmara^ 
and iathmSrvarasui points to the antiquity of the distmcdon between 
,^ 3 Sna*anddhr/s 4 a-.The JainAgamasusedierenns/£n«andp£r^in < 
order to express the two feculties of the souL’* These ^inkas and die 
Jain leader may therefore be reckoned among the Sama^ with whom 
the Buddha Idmtified himself (v. supra, 249, 7I5)> 

(721) Though we left out the Materialists for the obvious reason that 
diey <hd not daim any higher knowledge (v. st^ra, 142) there is good 
reason to beUeve diat when Buddhism used the ocpression ‘knowing 
and seemg*Q 5 nampa ssaip) » it meant by it the direct knowledge gained 
by sense-percqption as We find that the expiesaon, *1 know ... 1 
see’ (j§nami . . . passimi, v. supra, 90) was plac^ in the moudi of the 
Materialist udio daimed to Imow only w^t could be diiectfy per- 
ceived. We find this expression used in the Nikiyas to denote die ihrect 
knowledge deoved sense-perception. Thus in a context^ where 
die conditions under which one’s mmoiy is said to become defective 
are stated (v. m/m, 732), we find the following simile: . . just as if a 
man possessed of si^t were to observe the reflection of Ids fece in a 


fitilof tqiples, butfedto hKnvamfrse (bis fece) asvtrealfyvt* {yoAo- 
bhutam na janej/ya na n maciry al. h/ 

' StuStt in Jana PKbtoffy, p. yx. 

’SeyyadS . ndi^tto vStetilo calito bhanto Oimjato tatdia 
pudso sakaqi mukhammutain paccavekldianSno yathSbhataqi na iSneyya na 
passe7ya,S. V.» 3 . 
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(722) Now Keith seems to have noticed die essential affinity between 
^e way of knowing of the Middle and Late Upanisads and that of 
Early Buddhism; he makes die foUowmg observation* The view of 
intuition as the source of true knowledge, and at the same time a 
decisive cause of emanapatian from rebirth is charactensuc of 
Buddhism as of the Upamsads, and explams 'w!ay in neither do we find 
any senous contnbutton to epistemology. The Buddha, like the sage 
of the Upanisad, sees dungs as th^ truly are (yatkabhutam) by a mystic 
potency, which is quite other dmn reasomng of the discursive type. 
The tnidi of his insight is assured by it alone, for it is obviously in- 
capable of verification in any empincal manner.’* He qualifies diis 
statement when he adds that ‘die Canon does not treat intuition 
(paSna) as bang wholly distmct from, and unconnected with discursive 
knowledge ... it is allied to deliberate and seardimg mental apprecia- 
tion Cyoiuso manasikSrq)’ (op. at., p po). 


(723) While we agree with Kadi’s comparison between the way of 
knowledge accepted in Buddhism and die Upamsads, in die hgbt of 
the evidence that we have shown above, we cannot subscnbe to his 
odier remarks. Despite die quahtanve similanty between die m^s 
of knowledge in the Middle and Late Upamsads and Buddhism, it b 
necessary to note that the latter gives a different onentanon to Md 
evaluation of this means of knowdedge. This tends to ^ 
knowledge in a difierent h^t altogether and makes less obvious tte 
gap between the empirical and the mystical 

(724) In the Upanisads one’s knowledge and vision is noti m 
L?sis, due to one’s efforts but to tbe gm« or 

orGod V.»pra,73) T^eetneigenceofdmknowled^B^^ 

^ .. r I Hilt account 



the mental concentration (sami^; wiucnis ap^uu^ « 

effort, is a causal 6ctor(upanis5)in die pro u a* case of one 

. in the absence of nght mental *sent (&r 

not endowed with right “«if ^ S tSigs as they lily 

the production of) the knowledge and hatO- 

(. . . sammasamadhimhi asau and 

pamsam hoti (dhammatS) 

^ a supernatural occurrence It is m and sees 

St a P^n m the state of (meditetrve) concentrauon knows 

• SttUOiKt PJulasof^, P> P® 
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what really ts. A person who knows and sees what really is, does not 
need to n»ke an effort of will to feel disinterested and renounce. It is 
m da nature of t^igs that a person who knows and sees as it really is|, 
feels disinterested and renounces. One who has felt disinteiested and 
has renounced does not need an effort of will te realize the knowledge 
and insist of emanapation (vimutd-nanadassanam). Itisaida nature 
of dm^ that one who has felt disinterested and renounced, reabzes the 
knowledge and insight of emanapation^ (Dhanmuz^ esa . . . yam 
san^to yathibhutam lani a passati . Yath^hutam jinato passato na 
cetanaya karatuyam ‘nibbind 9 mi vuajjamf a. DhammatS. esCm yam 
yatfaabhutaip ]anam passam mbbmdaa vira]]ati. Nibbinnassa . . . 
virattassa na cetanaya karanlyam 'vimutdp^ia^sanain sacchikaromf 
a. DhammatS. esa . . . yam mbbinno vuatto vunutahinadassanam 
sacdukaroa, A. V.3, 313.) Here the ‘knowledge and insist’ (nana> 
dassana) which is a means to an end and is often called panna (y. mfra, 
797) as well as the final ‘knowledge and insist of emanapaaon’ 
(vnnuttinSnadassana-), which is the end itself are considered to be 
natural causal occurrences. 

(725) This difference m valuation is dearly brou^t out when we 

compare the views of Purana Kassapa and the Buddha on the nature 
of knowledge Both daim to belong to the same dass of dunkers on 
epistemological grounds. Purana Kassapa is a nana-vadm (y, stg/ra, 
720) and so IS the Buddha (v. supra, 718). But their theories with t^ard 
to the genesis of knowledge are utterly dififeient Purana holds that 
there is no cause or condition for the lack of knowledge and insight 
... or for die presence of knowledge and inst^t* (natdu hetu natdu 
paccayo anfianaya adassanaya . . . ninlya dassan^a, S. while 

the Buddha bolds that ‘there was a cause and reason* (atdu hetu atdu 
paccayo, loe. ad) for both. This is pardy due to the feet that Purapa 
was a myan-i^din or a Stnet Detemumst (y. supra, 199), but even the 
Middle and Late Upamsadic diinkers in daimmg diat the ansing of die 
final mtuinon of reality was due to the grace of Atman or God (v. 
eupra, 73) subscribe to a similar view, 

(726) In outhmi^ the causes and conditions for the «»mpiy p nrf or 
non-OTer^ce of this (kmd of) knowledge it is said: ‘When one 
dweBs with one s mind obsessed with and given to pasaon and one 
does not truly know and see the elimination of the passion drat has ^ 
an^. It is a <ause of one's feilure to know and see . . . (likewise) ill- 
will, sloth and torpor, excitement and perplexity, and doubt (are causes 
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of one’s failure to know and see)/' On the odier hand, the culuvatioa 
of the seven Actors of enlightenment (sattabojjhanga) is said to be a 
cause and condition for die arising of knowledge and insist,' 

(727) The five factors outlined above as what causes die lade of 

* 4 « • \ . ^. .0 «. «• 



Accotding to die Buddhist dieory, the elimination of these five fiictots 
IS said to clear the way for the development of the jhSnas or die 
meditative states of the mind: 'When these five impediments ate 
eliminated he looks withm himself and gladness anses in him and ‘with 
giarinnss^ ]oy; 'With his iiimd ovei^oyed his mind becomes at ease and 
with his body at ease he experiences happmess, being happy his mmd 
becomes concentrated/^ Then foHo'WS a description of die first up to 
the fourth jhanas.' It is at this stage, on the attamment of the fourth 
jhana 'when the mmd is concmitrated, pure, cleansed, free fiom 
blemishes, puiged of adventitions defilements, supple, pliant^ steady 
and nnpfirhirb eH * (evam samahite atte pansuddhe panyodSteanan^e 
vigatupakkilese mudubhiJte kammaniye diite Snqjappatte, D. 1*7^ 
that he is said to ‘turn and direct his mmd to knowing a^seeing 
(fiSna-dassasaya attam abhmiharad abhininnamen, he. nr.). The mmd 
in this state is said to observe introspecavdy bur direcdy ones con- 
saousness assoaated with the body.* In this »me stem he tuw^ 
directs his mmd to 'psycho-kinetic acuvny* ® 

to 'clair-audience' (dibbaya sotadhatuya, D. I. 79 ), » 
knowleUge’ (cetopanyaSai^J^, D. 1 7 ?), » dm_ 
knowledge of past existences’ (pubbemvismussan^, 
to the ‘knowledge of die decease and survival of bemg^ (sattanaip 


uppamwssa ca kamaragassa nissaranam . . 

. beta ayam paccayo aSnSnSya adassanaya . bySpa 

uddhaccakukkucca- . . vicaacdia-, S V 1*7 . j toitiam sahem 

pamoditassa pin jayau, plumanana passambhau, pa«adcmaKay» 
vedeu, sukluno attain sanadhojao, (^g^oasaesa deseobd 

* These conBspond to ^ 2 Lamotie, 'BonddbiMM et 

m the Akarupaiusad, as studied by 

Upamsad’ m BEFEO , Vol 3a, pp ifa ^ aam etd» P'S*' 

» Ayam me Kyo rfipJ . . • dan ca pans me vianwam 

haddhanti,D.l7^ 
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cutupapatan£p£^, D. LSa), to the ‘knowledge of the destruction of 
defiling impulses’ (isavakkhayaMn^, D. L83). These snc came to be 
known as die 'six (bnds of) hi^er knowledge* (chal^hifiSi, v. 
infra, 752) in the Pah Nikiyas but since the first is a case of loiowing 
how* and not of ‘knowing thad^ it came to be dissoaated from the 
rest and these latter were known as the ‘five (kinds of) hi^er know- 
ledge’ ^ancabhiiini, v. tnfra, 752). 

(728) We note here the operation of a causal process. The elimination 

of the impediments makes the nund concentrated in meditation and a/ 
this in turn makes it possible for it to have knowledge and insight of 
things as they are (yathabhutaninadassanam). This is why it is often 
said diat ‘mental concentration is the cause of knowmg and seeing 
things as they are* (yadiabhutananadassanassa upanisa samadhi, 

S. 11.30). One first ‘obtains the attainment of virtue* (silasampadam 
aiidhen, M I.200), this is followed by ‘the attainment of concentration* 
(samldhtsampadam Irldheu, M. I.201) and subsequendy by ‘die attain- 
ment of knowledge and insight’ (nanadassanam atadheti, M. I.20z). 

(729) Now the word paHna (wisdom) is often used to denote this 
loiowledge and insighd which results firom concentration in so ftur as 
It pertains to salvation (v. mfia, 797). It normally has a wider connota- 
tion and IS used to denote ‘mtelhgence compnsmg all die hi^er fticul- 
des of cogmdon.’ The five impediments (pancanivarana-) are often 
defined as ‘defilements of the mind and fiictors which weakm wisdom* 
(cetaso upakkilese panfiaya dubbalikarane, M. I.i8i, 270, 276, 521; 
n.a8). The alleged observadon on wbch this theory is based is rh3^ 
as we saw above (v. supra, 727) ‘when the mind is emanapated fiom 
these five defilements, it is supple, phant, lustrous, firm and becomes 
r^tly concentrated for the destruction of the defibng impul ses * ^to 
ca . . . attam undu pahcahi upakkilesdu vnnuttam hod, tam hod 
attam mudu ca kammamyan ca pabhassaraii ca na ca jabbangii samiria 
s^adhiyati asavanam khayaya, A, IILrS, 17). In this state it is said 
that ‘he directs his mmd to those things which have to be realized by 
ones high» knowledge in order to reahze them by one’s higVipr 
knowledge* (oMiaSo-sacdiikaraniyassa dhammassa nHam abhinin- 
named eMt^-sacchikinj^ya, be. cit.) and here we find enumerated 


♦ , - 

/«r. eit.) having (A. DL pp 17^19). 

» »'• G. Ryfe, m Concept Ch. D, pp 3.^ 

D» ^ Bumurn, 1914, 

PP* 94i *3*^ Compaulfam PAtbsophy, pp 40, 41, 102 
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(730) "We find here the sumie of gold-ore, whidi is compared to the 


A. TL16) of iron, copper, tin, lead, and silver (ayo, loh^ npu, 
sisatp, sa)]hatn, ioe. cu.) but vrhen tt is purified, it shines -mth its natural 
histre (cp. also S. V 92, 93) In a Biahmamc context a simile of this 
sor^ fiincdoning as an analogical argument (v. sa/im, 14), would have 
constituted die proof of the statement diat the mind shines fbrdi with 
its natural lustre and acquires die &culues of extrasensory knowledge 
and vision, when purg^ of its defilements. But m die P 3 h Nikiyas, 
unlike in die Jam hterature (v. si^a, 243) upamS or ‘companson* is 
not considered a separate means of knowledge but only as an aid to 
u nder s tandin g. It IS ofien said that ‘a simile ... is employed m order 
to make clear the sense’ (upama . • . kata atthassa vtnnapanaya, M. 
I.rss; m 27s, It.114) or that ‘some mtdligent people understand the 
meaning of what is said by means of a simile’ (upamiya idh dcacce 
vififi fi punsa bhisitassa atdiani ajinanti, A IV.163). 


(731) sila or ‘virtue’ is a prior requirement for the devdopment 
of ‘laniadhi or ‘concentration’ (y, st^a, 728), a causal relahondiip is 
rtU»WiBlipd between sfla and panni (wisdom). This explains d» sajnng 
that ‘wisdom becomes bng^ter widi conduct’ (apadanc 
pafifia, A. I.102) and also die statement diat ‘wisdom is dean^ by 
virtue and virtue is cleansed by wisdom— where there is vittw there is 
wisdom and where there is wisdom there is virtue’ (silaparKtota ... 
pafifia paliSapandhotam alam yattha diam tattha paSna yatdia paiHa 

tattha silam. D. I.124). 


factors as well as menrai ana v— — ■ 

prevent the iiund from being concentrated and liras affect ™ 

Sulties even m normal consao^ess. A 

comes to die Buddha and asks the quatoon; ^ 

Lon why at tunes even hymns wbidi have been ^ 

period do not dearly appear (before one’s for 

hymns not so reated, while at o&ra nmra ® fora long 

a long time are easily remembered, leave alone affected by one 

tune?’* It IS rephed that this happens P' 

A nLx 30 . 
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or more of tlie five impediments which tend to cause forgetfulness 
(A. 111230-^. 


(733) Not (ady was the ori^ of knowledge conceived differently 
(v, supra, 725) in Buddhism despite the quahtadve likeness in die way 
of knowing between the Early BiKidhist and the Upanisadic thinkers 
(v. supra, 719), but there was no agreement regarding the content of 
knowledge as well. The Upanisadic thinkers conceived of die Atman 
or die ultimate reahty as bdng seen or perceived (d^tam), heard or 
learnt (Sratam), men^y conceived (matam) or radonally understood 
(vijimtam) (v. supra, 70, 71), while m the Middle or Late Upanisads 
die Atman or Brahman was ‘attained’ (praptah, Katha, x, 3.18) by the 
yo^c process. But all that is claimed to be Imown by these means, 
induding the last, is rqected in Buddhism, e.g. yam p’ldaip ditdiam 
sutam mutaiji vinSatam pattam . . . manasa; tarn pi n’etam mama, 
n’eso*ham asmi, na m’eso atfi ti (M. Lij 6 ). This is probably the reason 
why we find m the Buddhist texts an appatendy ambiva^t attitude 
towards fISna. On the one hand, it is valued as a means of knowledge 
necessary for salvadon (see, however, mfia, 798, 799), while on Ae 
other hand what is directly known by it is discard^ as not being the 
knowledge of die ultunate reahty. Thus while it is said that 'the one 
who IS sceptical should tram himself in die path of mtuitive knowle^e 
— ^the Beduse has proclaimed his doctrmes after intuidvely under* 
standmg them’ (katbamkathi nSnapadiaya sikkh^ natva pavutti 
Samanena dhamma, Sn. 868), we also find statements which cntidze 
tSna — as inadequate for salvation, e,g.: 

Passaim suddham paramam arogam 
ditdiena samsuddhi narassa hod 
eSbhqinaip ‘paraman’ a iiatvi 
suddhanupasd d pacceu nanani. 

Ditdiena ce suddhi narassa hod 
fianena va so pajahad dulddiaiii 
afifiena so sujjhad sopadhiko 


Sn. 788, 7S9. 

Ite. 7 see the pure and the transcendent^ without defect— -by swing is 
iton's salvation; knowing this, seemg the pure and apprdiending it as 
the ttanscMdenti he fells back on intuiuve knowledge. If man’s salva- 
oon IS by ‘seemg* and he abandons sorrow iy mtuitive knowledgeL he 
IS saved m a different way (from the true way), being sttll subject to 
limitations (also cp. Sn. 908, 909). ^ 

0* 
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(734) ITms is not a contradictor}* attitude. It only means that ihn 
kind of knowledge is necessaij but not sufficient for salmon. Tm‘ is 
made clear by the statement ^t ‘the £\haltcd One hid declared iTa* 
diere is no saltation from belief, hearing (or learning) or intmiM! 
knoisledge . . . nor does he say that it is possible b} il*c ab<onK ef 
belief, hearing (or leammg) or mtuinte knonlcdgc' (na ditthna lu 
sunya na hanena . . . ti BkagavS tisuddliim (v. 1 } Shi, additilina 
assunya ahnSna . . . no pt tena, Sn. 839). X^Oiat iliis moans is that bd.'f 
(a=saddlia, sammSdittlii- t>. ru/ra, 672), learning or hcanng from a 
teacher (v. supra, 6 ji) and tlic development of knowledge or die ted- 
hcanon of what is accepted as a belief, are necessary but not suflicitni 
condiaons for salvation. Even 'the knowledge and insight of things 
they are’ (yatliabhutarianadassana-, S. n.30; V 432; A.IV.33()),v,l'ic!i 
is lud by means of Sana* is only a means to an end and not ilic end 
itself, winch ts ‘salvation’ (cp. sammjRSnassa sammavimmu piho*i, 
hL III.7<5) or ‘the knowledge and vision of salvation’ (iimmu- 
fi 3 nadassana~, M. I.i4Si A. III.81, S. V.ifia). 


(735) There is yet another difference, which is apparent in the Ead)' 
Buddhist attitude towards the data of intumve experience, whidi difli'* 
entiates it from riiat of the Middle and Late Upanisidic thinktis. Tlii 
Buddhist considered it possible to mismtccpret tliis cxpencncc aid 
draw erroneous inferences from it (v. infia, 790). We dius 
Buddhism does not make the claim of the mystic that this knowleda 
was dcriwd from a supemaniral source m an unaccountable imnna 
but that It is a product of the natural development of tlw mmd. ana 
due to die operation of causal processes It docs not ^td the comri. 
of this experience (like the mystic) as identical 
Buddhism also bclici'es dial erroneous inferences could be dia ‘ 

diesecxpencnces At die same time it docs not dcay-normU pcr^t' 

but like the Matmahsts draws nany of 



attituoc to ana evaiuanuH -"-i 

of knowledge as ‘c'ttrascnsoiy perception in the Bud ^ 

(73d) men it was said that this knowledge n 

or ‘individually’ (simam) it is necessary ,,,5,, ten f 

meant is not that this knowledge was ;.i>} ih* 

Tlie prinart- reason for die fre^ni ure 0 . . 

xerb from v^dp in dicsc contexts, seems to be to emp« 
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that this knowledge is to be had by directly seeing 'oneself’ and not 
inditecdy by hearing it from some source (as in the Yedic tradition). 
Thus It is said that a ‘monk does not hear diat in such and sucli a village 
there was a beautiful girl or woman but has ktmself seen her* (Idha . . . 
bhikkhu na h’eva kho sui^u amukasmim nima ^me . . . itdu v 3 
kumat! va abhirupa . . . api ca kho sSimap passatt, A. in.90). The 
distmction is drawn as to whether 'one has seen it oneself or has heard 
it from a tradition’ (samam dittho va hoti anussavasuto v§, M. 1.465). 
At a time when a statement would have appeared audiontadve oidy if 
It was handed down by a long line of teachers (v. supra, 294), the 
Buddha emphaazes that ‘he has seen it by himself . . . and fhat he is 
not saying so after havmg heard from another recluse or brahmin* 
(dittba ma^ . . . tarn kho nSnnassa samanassa va brahmanassa sutva 
vadamijit. 58). ‘Would it be propei’,he says, ‘for him to say so . . . if he 
had not known, seen, experienced, realized and apprdiended with his 
wisdom* (ma^ c'etam . . . imhatam abhavissa adittfaam aviditaip 
asacchikatam aphassitam paiSfiaya . . . vadeyyam, api nu me etam . . . 
patirupam abhavissa a, M. I.475). He preaches what he has himself 
verified to be true but he claims that he could instruct an honest and 
mtelligent person to verify for himself what he had verified: ‘Let an 
fflttUigent person come to me, smcere, honest and strai^tfbrward; I 
shall instruct him and teadi the doctnne so that on my instrucaons he 
would conduct himself m such a way riiat before long he would himwlf 
know and himself see . . .’ (etu vifinu punso asatfao amayavi u])ujatiko: 
aham anu^sami, aham dhammam deserni; yad^usitdiaip tartis 
paupajjamano na arass’eva sSn& Seva fiassati samam dtJdchiu, M. 
IL 44 ). ‘Hie dhamma’ is described as ‘bearing fixdt m this hfe befrue 
long, an invitation to “come and see’’, leading to die goal and verifiable 
by the wise (. , . dhammo sanditthiko aluUiko dupassiko opanayiko 
paccattam veditabbo viniluhi, M. L37). This shows diat this knowledge 
was not claimed to be a pnvate experience, vhich could not be 
communicated. 


(737) We saw that while the Vedic brahmins upheld tipawng fjjig 
^pmtes) or ^timony as the supreme source of knowledge the main 


wuac coma 

be dir^y ^ened ^m it (v. supra, 93, 94) as the only means of 
knowledge. It is true that even m the Vedic tradition when it came to a 
of deadmg betwera die testimony of sight and hearing, die 
deaston was in fiivour of die fisrmer (v. supra, 69) and die Maitri 
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U^nisad ^ the stand that perception was die most reliable means 
of knowledge (y. supra, 6 f), bur it was the Matenalists who underlmed 
the imp^nce of perception even to the extent of discardme other 
means of knowledge. The Buddhists seem to have been mflnpn - pd by 
^ I me Ma^lists m thdr emphasis on perception, although petapnon 
here is both sensory as well as extrasensory ‘^o would believe’, it 
is said, ‘that this earth and die majestic mountain Smeru would be 
consumed by except on the evidence of sight’ (Ico saddhita ayafi ca 

pathavi Smeru ca pabbataiSjl dayhissanti n . aiSSatra JMkntu,M u 
A. IV.103) ^ 


(738) The Buddhist theory of truth (v. supra, 596) also makes it clear 
that truth and therefore knowledge is objective, as telling us die nature 
of 'things as they are' (yathabhutam). The knowledge of dungs as they 
are consists m lowing 'what exists as "existnig” and what does not 
exist as "not existing” ’ (santam vl atdii ti hassad asantam vl natdii 
ti nassan, A V.3d). 'Knowmg things as they are’, it is said, ‘wherever 
diey an^ is the highest knowledge’ (etad anuttanyam . . . iiananam 
yadidam tatdia tat^a pthabhutahSnam, A. V.37). Wbat is taught by 
the Buddha is claimed to be objectively valid, ‘^edier the Tadi^ta 
preaches the dhamma to his disaples or does not preach 1^ die dhamma 
remains the same' (desento pi TathSgato savakanam dhammam tadiso 
va adesento pi hi ^anuno tadiso v^ M. I.33i)> 


(739) The importance of eliminating subjective bias and of gettnig 
nd of habits of mmd that cause people to M into error is often stressed. 
It was the Sceptics who paid the greatest attention to dus subject Tie 
first school of Sceptics said tiiat trudi cannot be arrived at and it was 
alwajis a subjective factor such as attachment (diando), passion (rSgs), 
hate (doso), or repulsion (paagho), which makes one aoo^t a pr^ 
position as true (v. supra, 159). We have already seen diat die Buddha s 
attttude to the debate (v. supra, <S8) was similar to that of the Scepo^ 
most of whom avoid^ debate because of the vexanon diat it 
(v. supra, 338) We similarly see the influence of the “ 

the Scepacs where it is said that there are 'four ways of fel 
mjusace’ or untrudi (agaa-gamanSiu, A H 18), namefy out ° 
ment (chanda-), hatred (dosa-), ignorance (moha-), ^d fiw b 
the arhat or the ‘ideal person’ m Buddhism is not misled m any of 

not result in Buddhism m total scepaasm 
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of ttntfa. One^s emotions, -nfaeliier it be one’s likes or dislikes, can' dis- 
ttnt die truth and the Buddha 'warns his disdples: T£ others were to 
speak ni of me, the Dhamma and the Order, do not bear any hatred or 
iU'-will towards them or be displeased at heart . . . &r if you were to be 
enraged and upset, 'will you be able to know whether dkse statements 
(criddsms) of odi^ were &ir or not?’* On the odier hand, 'if others 
-were to speak in praise of me, my Dhamma or my Order, you shotild 
not be hi^py, dehghted and elated at heart ... for if you 'were to be 
happjr, debated and dated, it 'will cmly be a danger to you . . .*.* The 
Buddha himself dauns to be nddier pleased at the praise of others nor 
displeased at their abuse. He encourages his disdples to devdop this 
same attitude (tatra ce . . . pare Tathlgatam akkosanti . . . tatra . . . 
Ta d^ ffl t assa nahoti a^to . . . tatra ce . . . pare Tadii^tam sakkatond 
. . . na hod Snando . . . Tasmadha ... tumhe oe pi pare akkosq^yu^ 
. . . tatta tumhdu na agbito . . . karatdyo . . . pate sdskarqryuip . . . 
tatra tumhdii na anando . , . katanlyam, M. 1.140). When 
his own disdple, says in praise of him: I have sudi foith in the Kmltwi 
One that 1 do not think that there ever has been, nor 'will there ever 
be a lechise or brahmin who has greater understanding and knowledge 
dian die Exalted One’ ,* he quiedy rdjukes him -widi the remark, ‘have 
you examined the minds of die perfccdy enh^tened Exalted Ones of 
the past ... the future ... or my o-wn mind m die presend.* To diis 
Sanputta replies diat he has not. The Buddha diereupon remarks, ‘then 
why have you uttered a statement so grand, hold, made a cafisgr>n c a l 

daim and uttered a lion’s roar to the efiect that “I ha've such foith .. .”* 

This madent displays the bancally objecuve atdtude of die Buddha, 
who demanded d^ for statements to be dgnificant and tru^ ih^ must 


‘ Kfaipaip va . . , paw avaniam bteseyyuip dhammassa avaroajji bteseyyniji 

avannam bteseyyuip, otns tumhehi na S^iSw i^paccayo na 

anabhuaddbi kacaniyS . . . tatia ce tumhe assadia kupitS ■vi anattaiYH^ vS apj 
nu tumhe paiesaqi suhtStitaqi dnhhlfiwiajp SjSneyyadfi ti? D. La. 
’MamaiU'vS., “ * - 


^ • • — • ■"■■ m ail l U i yjl l ^ — 

Saegbasm ^ vanoaqi hfaSseyyum tatra tumbeM oa anando na somanassam 
iitoiltewttHaip leataiflyam . . . tatra ce tumhe assadia anandmo aumaifi 
uh^via tumhatp yev-asa tena antat^, be. dt. 

» pasanno Bhagavan, na cSfau na ca hhavusad na c'etaiahi 

vij^ aSiio aamapo ya. htSfamauo 'V* hhiyfoTiJiiiSnatan^ D. I.99. 

SS." ‘ ^ * ahesuqi afiiam addhanaip atabamo SammasamhnddbS, 
^ ^ cem paricca wdia . . . kup 

cetasa oeto pancca vidito, D. Ill too. 


nadito, evatp pasanno aliaip ..., D. nLxoa 
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be based on evidence that warrants their assertion and not on the 
grounds of our subjective prejudices. 


(740) The impact of desire on belief is clearly recognized in Buddhism. 
One of the causal statements made is diat ‘on account of desire there 
IS dinging* (tanhSpaccayS upadanam, M. Lz 6 i). This ‘dingoig* is 
described as four-fold, viz. dmging to sense-pleasures (kimupadinam), 
to ntuals (^abbatupidSnam), to metayfystcal iehtfs (dathupSJSnam) 
and to soul- (or suhstanee-') theories (atbofSdi^dSnaai) We aie heie 
only concerned with die latter two. This means that we beheve 10 
certmn metaphysical theories and soul- or substance-dieones because 
we are impelled by our desires to believe in them.' These desties are 
analysed as three-fold, viz. die desire for sense-gratificanon (Kma- 
tanha, M. L48, 299; III.2S0), the desue for personal nnmortahty 
(bhava-tanha, loe. at.) and the desire for annihilation (or the deare for 
power?’ vibhava-tanha, be. at.). These specific desires are not corre- 
lated with any particular beliefo in the Pah tradmon, but most probably 
it would have been thought that diose whose deare for peisonal 
immortahty (bhava-tanha )was strong would have beheved m 
of personal immortality* (bhava-ditthi, A. I.83), while tee^ 
a strong desire for annihilation (vibbava-tanha) would ^ve 
in an ‘annihilatiomst (Materialist) theory* (vibhava-ditihi, M. ^ 6 $). 
The beliefs in soul and substance thus not only have origins m 

our linguistic habits (v. supra, 133, 533) b" “ ® 

in us M beheve m them. The acceptance of a causal ««np«‘ JT 

desires on ourbehefefod not, however, result in scy^mw^ 

to the possibility of knowledge, since according to die 
Isanon was not determmisuc (v. utfia, 7^4) ^d dem« 
did not necessitate all our beliefs Tie ® of 

eliminating subjective bias is therefore 

this impaclofdesire on belief. 

in introspection after attaining die fourdi jhana 1 

• Cp Stebbing, op eh,w. mS, ‘ *« 

m die hpm Mnd to *«* ^*^* 

perasts dirou^ change • . . the seaw theones in saence . 

stuff, a substance . . Hence the both 'po^ ^ 

‘Both mterpnstanons are The lansr k the 

Smnihilanon* m the NilSyas (xv WS ^f^Soes EwS) At ^ ^ 
mrerpretauon given « the ^^j^S^duIsuon) and vhi»a' 

we find wbhava- used as a synonym of uccnsw ^ 

0eio») sato sattassa ucchedam vinSsaip yMoran> 
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'Just as one person should objecdvely observe another, a person stand- 
mg should observe a person seated or a person seated a person lying 
down, even so, should one’s object of introspection be well-appre- 
hend^, well-reflected upon, well-contemplated and well-penetiated 
widi one’s knoudedge’.^ This emphasis on the importance of getting 
nd of our prejudices and habits of mind, which make us into error 
lenimds us of Bacon’s 'idols’,* which accordmg to him interfere with 
the objectivity of our thinking. 

(741) We may next inquire as to what means of knowledge consdmte 
dus alleged objective ‘knowledge and vision’ (iianadassana-) or 
‘knowing and seemg* (janati passati). We may dismiss verbal testimony 
since die above ‘seeing’ was sharply distinguished from it (v. supra, 
73^ and we have ample evidence (v. supra, Chs. IV and VLIl) that it 
was not considered a genuine means of knowledge. We may also 
dismiss reasomng in die sense of takka- (indirect proof, or a pran 
proof) as an unsatisfiiaory means of knowledp according to Budd- 
hism. This is probably the reason why ‘the dhamma’ is said to ‘fell 
outside die scope of takkn~ but be verifiable by the wise’ (dhammo . . . 
atakkavacaro . . . panditavedai^yo, M 1 167). Since comparison or 
upand IS also not recognized as a means of Imowmg (v. st^ra, 730), 
we are left with perception (normal and paranormal) and inference 
based on perception (m the sense m which this was understood by the 
second grcmp — group (z)— of Matenahsts, v. supra, 94). By examining 
the temunology and descriptions of knowledge m Ae hght of the 
dauns of knowledge, we find diat it was diese means of knowledge, 
which are denoted by the phrase ‘jfei 9 ti passati’ and die word 
‘Siniadassana-’. 


(742) We have already observed that the phrase ‘janati passati’ was 
used to denote the knowledge derived from percqition on the part of 
^ hfetenahsts (v. supra, 721) and the yogic intuition of the Mystic 
(v. wpro, 719). If we take the words for ‘seemg* we find that diey are 
Nikayas to denote normal as well as extrasensory percep- 
tion. Thus at A. 111.208 (qi. 299) the word ‘ditdiam’ is used for what 
IS observed' by sight,* at Ud. 68, ‘ditdia-’ is used to denote what is 


Seyyadapi. _ anitoTaan8ampaccOTdddMyya,tfetov5msinnami>a^ 
Mwm va mpannam paccavekkheyya. evam eva . . . paccavefeMianSn.. 
imtt^ mggaMtwn hem si^asilatam sCpadhIntam sqipajividdhaiii paSiu^ 



‘percdved’^ by the touch of blind men. At It 58, 'dittha-’ is used to 
refer to what is ‘seen** by the Buddha by means of extrasensoiy 
perception. It is necessary to note that ‘ditthi-’ (belieO is sharply 
distinguished from dittha- in the sense of what is perceptually observed, 
e.g. ditdu-gatan ti etam apanitam etam Tathagatassa Dittham etam 
Tathagatena, M. L^Sd). The Niddesa which belongs to the Nikayas, 
commenting on die verb ‘addakkhi* whidi means ‘he saw* says it could 
mean ‘he saw with his telepathic knowledge . . . letrocogiutive 
knowledge ... his human eye or divine ^ (paraatta-flSnena v 3 
addakkhi, pubbenivisanussatinanaia va . . . mamsacakkhunS v 3 . . . 
dibbena cakkhuna . . . Nd 1.323). This means that ‘see>iay denote 
normal or paranormal (extrasensory) perception Likewise dassan a- is 
used for ‘visual perception* (A. HI 325) as well as m a wider sense of 
‘perception’ which includes both sensoiy and extrasensoiypercqmon 
(e.g. asava Atssana pahatabba, M. L7) JJana-dassana-, as we saw 
(v. supra, 719) was used generally to denote the knowledge dmved 
from extrasensory perception. When the Buddha says that ‘there 
arose m him the knowledge and msight that Uddaka Rimaputta had 
died the previous ni^t* (flanafl ca pana dassanam udaj^. abhidos^ 
lakato Uddako Rimaputto ti, M I.i7o)» we have to presume that tins 
knowledge and insight was had by means of extrasensory percqinon, 
although the Corny, tnes to make out that omnisaence is here 

intended.* 


(743) It may be observed that i^-dassajS: « also wed » 
knowledge of salvation which is normally deanguished from it ^» 

as opposed to ‘the knowledge and insist of dungs as diqf 
thto-nsmstoj w), 

last birdi and that there is no farther birth (nSnafi ^ n,™Kbhavo, 
udapSdr akuppa me vimutti, ayam antima ,au 

(744) Theptydiologyofperceptit^ dje N^ 

by Dr SaraAchandra, who is impressed by ^ 
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to the subject found here. He says that ‘what is most interesting in the 
analysis of mind contained in this literature is its empiricist approach 
and die feet diat this approadi produced results which are strddn^y 
similar to those product by modem psychologists using mtrospeedve 
methods ... 1 beheve that these are Ae first speculations puttmg foiv 
waid a naturalistic view of mind and the dosest in die andent world to 
present-day psychological dieones’.* The ratsm J’Stre of this new 
theory of perception according to Dr Sarathchandra is that ‘Buddhism 
havmg cast aside the current conceptions diout die soul, had to advance 
an atemative hypodusis to eicplain such fiinctions of die senses as 
seen^, hearing) s mellin g or tasting which, in the Upamsadic phdosophy, 
were activities of the Atman residing m the respective sense-organs' 

(op. eiLt p. 3). 

(745) In our opinion, this explanation puts the cart before the horse. 

It is not that Buddhism casts aside the concept of die soul and then 
evolves a completely new dieory of percepnon altogether but that the 
approadi of Buddhism results on the one hand m die ehmmanon of 
metaphysics and on the other m the retention and development of 
some of the empinast findings m the Upamsadic theories of perception. 

Let us illustrate this. The Buddhist account ^ves a stnedy causal 
explanation of the ongin of sense-cogmnon without recourse to any 
of die Upamsadic metaphysical concepts. Visual cogmnqn, for example ^ 
results from the presence of three conditions (1) an unimpaired internal 
sense-organ of sight (ajjhatnkam . . . cakkhu ^panbhinnam hod, 

M. I.190), (2) external visible forms entering mto the field of vision 
QiahirS ca rupa apadiaiii i^cchann, loc. eit.), and (3) an appropriate* 
act of attention on die part of the mmd (taj]o ca samanniharo hoo, 
he. at,). When these conditions are satisfied, it is said that ‘there is a 
mamfestation of this kind of perception’ (viiUiana-bhagassa i»tubhavo 

’ Buddlat P^ehJogy of Pm^tton, The Ceylon Untvemty Press, Colombo, 
1958, Introductory Note, p. viu. This was onginalljrpresemed as a Ph D. thesi^ 
vez The Psychology of Perception in Pah Buddhism with specisd reference 10 
die dieory of Movan^, Ph D (London), X948. 

’ Taijassa ti tadanurSpassa, 1 e tajja- means appropriate to M A n 209. 
Saiadidiandta says diat *sainannSharo’ here can refer to either *an automadc act 
of sensory attentton’ or a ‘dehbetate act directed by interest* (v. op ett,p ai). 

He prefers the former and adds that ‘the Sanskrit is preserving the original mean- 
ing of the term' (op at, p as) hut the Sahstamba Sfitta (quoted by bun) metdy 
has'tajja- manaalraramprafitya*,ie on account of the reflection resulting from 
It (y. ed N. A Sistn, Adyar, 1950, p 15; q>. hfidfayamidca Vrtti, ed. Poussin. 
p.5fi7. 
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hoti, loc. at.). All the above condmons, it is said, must be satisfied for 
the production of die above result. If condition (i) is satisfied but not 
(a) and (3), or if condmons (i) and (a) are sansfied but not (3), the 
result tvill not take place (v. M. lines 20 to 28). All this is in 
accordance ivith the Buddhist causal theory (v. mjra, 766) but never* 
tlicless the elements of the above hypothesis are trac^le to the 
Upantsads and this Dr Sarathchandra (oj>. at., pp. 21, 22) does not 
seem to have noticed. Taking die t en sensory and m otor oteans 
together the Kau£Ttald U^nisad points out that ‘die manral elements 
cannot exist without the cognmw elements nor the cognitive elements 
widiout the matenal elements and from eidier alone no fonn would 
be possible’. * Except for the fact that the 'cognitive elements' are here 
metaphysically conceived as the agents of die sensory functions, there 
IS a recognition of the mutual causal dependence of sensible objects 
and their respective cognitions. Likewise the importance of attention 
for sense-cognition is recognized in the Upanisads where it is said, ‘my 
^ mind was elsewhere, I did not see, my mind was elsewher^^I did not 
hear, for with the mind does one see and with die mind hear * 


(7^(S) While we have rendered viniiana- m the above passage (i.e, 
M. I.190) as ‘perception’ Sarathchandra translates it ‘sensation’ 
(pp. at., par) and has a theory about it. He sa3re diat vi^na- in diese 
contexts has been often ‘interpreted to mean cognition’ (op ar.,p. 4 ) 
but that It meant ‘not foil cognition, but bare sensation, a sort of 
anoetic sentience’ (loc. eit.); later he says that ‘vinSana in ea^t 
texts ^s almost synonymous with sanna’ (op. at., p 
interpretation is based on the analysis of a single ^ 

112) and the alleged confirmation of this sense from AbhidhanuM 
(op. at, pp. 4 , 35). Sarathchandra promises to ‘analyse 
mLings of ‘viSaana’ (op. at., p. 4) but this promiseis »otfoW 
(V. opZ., pp. rt^zi) since he has foiled to to- 
which vififiana- and the verbal forms of vi have a 
cognitive connotadon. 


(747) Let us exaimne some of these Tathagata should be 

for vifinina- is qmte dear where it is said that to Ta ^ ^ 

examined m order to W (viiifiSnaya, fa. for to knowledge 

« Yaddhi bhatamSttS na syur na prBjn5nia^ 
syur na bhutanfinSh syuh, na by anyatarato ^jj^avaip nSSraisam i» 

» Anyatia mana abhfivani nadarJam, anyana mana abtfflvan. 

inanasahyevapaSyan,inanasaSmoti,Brh *53 
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whether he is perfectly enlightened or not*.^ Defining vifinat^a- it is 
said diat ‘one discriminates (by means of it), therefore is it called 
knowledge* (vijanad ti . . . tasma vinSanan ti vuccati, M. L292); 'what 
does one discruninate — one discriminates the pleasurable from die 
painful and die neutral’ (kiii ca vi] 3 nati: sukhan ti pi . . . dukkhan ti 
pi . . . adukkhamasukhan ti pi, he, at.). Panha, a term which means 
‘understanding* and has a cl»rly cognitive import is placed on a par 
widi viniiana-. It is said that ‘die states of panna and vinSana are 
inteimir^ed; it is not possible to analyse and specify the difference — 
what one understands, one knows and what one knows, one under- 
stands’ (ya ca panha yahea vinhanam ime dhamma samsattha no<ift 
visamsattha, na ca labbhk imesam dhammanam vinibbhujitvS vinibbhu- 
jitv 3 nSnakaranam panhapetum. Yam pajanati taip vijaniQ, yam^ 
vijSnati tarn pajanati, M. 1.292). It will be seen that vijanati is used 
synonymously with pajanau, a word which is employed to denote die 
‘cogniring’ of the four truths * A difference between the two words 
is, however, mentioned — ^‘pahha- is to be cultivated and vinfiina- 
comptehended, this is the difference’ (panM bhtvetabba viiinanaip 
pariflfleyyam, idam nesam ninakaranam, M. I.293). In other words, 
vinhana- seems to be the general term for ‘cogmtion’, while panha is 
more or less restricted in connotation to the cogniuon of spintual 
truths. In a Sutta, which says that ‘man is composed of six elements’ 
(dradhlturo’yam . . . punso, M. IIL239), the statement is made that 
It is with vihhana- that one understands something’ (tena vihhanena 
kiha janati, M 111.242). This is in fact a continuation of the sense in 
which we find the word used in the Upamsads (v. supra, 70). 

(748) The context on which Sarathchandia bases his interpretation of 
vihnina- reads as follows: cakkhuh ca pancca rupe ca uppa^jati cakkhu- 
vififianam, tinnam sangau phasso, phassapaccaya vedanS, yam vedeti 
tarn sahjanib, yam sahjanau tarn vitakkeb . . . We may translate diis 
as follows: ‘Dependent on the eye and forms arises visual percepbon, 
the concurrence of the three is contact, dependent on contact is 
^nsabon, what one senses one recognizes and what one recognizes one 
ranks about. . . .’ Sarathchandra’s argument is that ‘knowledge comes 
later* (pp. at., p. 4) in the above process. This mteipretation assumes 
that there is a temporal succession m the above states, vinnana- is 
assumed to be a state occurring earlier than even vedanS or saafis 

I ^ 

’ Pa^tt pajSi^ a . ha ca pajanan, idam dukldian u pajanab . . ., M. t . ny? 
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(y. sanjanati) and hence it is ‘hare sensation' or 'anoenc senbenoe’. But 
this inteipretation is arbitrary since it is possible to argue that 
(vedai^) and the rest anse simultaneously along 'with contact (phassa) 
and not in temporal succession This is in &ct how die Corny, construes 
it^ saying *on account of that contact, there arises dependent on contact^ 
hedomc expenence, etc. (vedana), in a eo-nascent/aa>me/'(tam phassam 
paticca sahigStSdivasena phassapaccaya vedana uppqjau, MA. U 77}. 


(749) Dr Saradichandra also appeals to the Abhidhanuna m support 
of this meaning of vinf^na. Tn the Abhidhanuna, vinnana- is defined 
as bare consdousness or sensation as yet undiscnminated by die 
selective activity of the nund. It is the awareness of the presence of 
objects. It does not produce knowledge of any sord {op. at., p, 25). 
In support of dus he quotes two statements from the Comy. to the 
Vibhanga (i.e. VbhA. 405 and 321: op. at., p. 25, fiin. r and 2). Neither 
of these statements m our opinion supports his conclusion The 
Vibhanga, it may be noted, enumerates the 'five kinds of sense- 
cognibon’ (panca-vifinanam) in the secbon and chapter dealing with 
knowledge (v.napavibhanga,fiinavatdiu,p 30^ NowdieVibh^ 
states diat ‘with die five sense-cogmnons one does not approiend 
anything* other than what enters their sensory field’ Opafiohii^iSneta 
na kafla dhammam pabvijanSb . . . affnatia ipathaimtt^^h. 321). 
Saradichandra has quoted only part of this passage (from to Uony.; 
leaving out the other part. Naturally, it appears to mean to oppositt 
of what It says. It is the same with the other quotabon (VblA. 405 f 
When stated fully it reads: ‘Even a very lean^ 
apprehend a single act of good or evil other than thewsual 

rSicb comemto his field of vision. Visual cogmbonhereism^ 

perception. Auditory cognibon, etc , (ronsisB ^ 

ing, tasong and touching’ .* In die hght o^ . a. w lands 

hardly agree with Saiathchandia’s theory. We m^ igi^sooken 

of in die Nikiyas as compnsmg the five kmds ot^s^ 

/V.,c=ibn i almMlam vS na papj5nali, 40i) 

»Supandito pi punso topetvS SpSthagatBinj 
ft arlhamm ani pi paficahi viiinanehi na psawjaifl 
jfaSSa yiamfl ttani GV3 hotl 
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(750) As we have seen, in addition to nonnal perception, there is a 
recc^ition of paranormal* or extrasensory* perception, as a vahd 
means of knowledge. The theory h^nd this was that when the mind 
IS cleansed of its ‘impurities’ (upakkilesa-) or defilements, it acquires 
these faculties (v. stqm, 729, 730). ‘When the defilements of the mind 
are eliminated and the mind is prone to dispassion and is developed by 
dispassion, it becomes supple as r^ards the dungs venfiable by 
higher knowledge* (. . . cetaso upakkileso pahlho hoti nekldiammanm- 
nam c’assa attam hoti nekkhamma-panbhavitam attam kammamyam 
khayati abhinfia sacchikaramyesu dhammesu ti, S. III.232). The 
defilements (upakkile^) of one who is engaged in developing the higher 
mind (adhidttam anyuttassa) are said to be three-fold, gross (olSnka), 
medium (majjhimilm), and subtle (sukhuma). The gross d^lements 
consist of misconduct with le^d to body, speech or mind (li^a- 
duccantam, vad®, mano®), the medium defilements are sensuous 
dioughts (kamavitakka-), thoughts of destruction (vyapada-), and ill- 
wiil (viltiffl^); the subde defilements consist of att^ment to one’s 
race (|ati), country (]anapada), egotism (avaniiatti). Spintual thoughts 
alone remain (dhmnmavitakka avasissanu); when these defilements are 
gottid of, the mind is stayed within (attam ajjhattam sanutthau) and 
he directs it (abhuunnSmeu) in the exerase of die six forms of lu^er 
knowledge (A. 1.254, 255). These expenences are had 'after attaining 
the supreme perfection of equanimity and mindfiilness* (anuttaram 
upekkhisatipSnsuddhim agamma, M. 1 367), which is duiractensuc 
of the fourth jhSna.* While we may be mclined to suspect the vendical 
tharacter of these expenences, it was probably beheved that ‘smce the 
mmd was dear and deansed’ (dtte pansuddhe panyodite, D. L7fi) m 
ite state. It was possible to lave a clearer insight into tte tature of 
dungs by means of this knowledge, dan by nonnal percqmon. 

(751) Poussm has emphasized the importance of ‘abhinfia* (higher 
knowledge) in Early Buddhism.* Deimdville has made a comparative 
study of 'retrocogmtive knowledge’ (pubbemvSsanussauiiina-) as 
mentioned in the Pah Nikayas and the Agama (Chinese) hterature.*' 

' AnUaiua-mainisaka-, lit going beyond tile human, D I Sa, m this contact. 
It is used only of dibba-cttlckhii. 

Later m Indian thought we find the use of atindnya^tatyaksa-, Itt. extra- 
sensory percqjuon 

Cp UpeHdiSsaupSnauddhuji catutthaiitenam, M. I.m; v. S T.initmiiw. 
*.J«iw«f.rfM,«BS,Lund,i9js,p 78 

Bouddha et les Altiiifina' in Mta/on, 1931, pp. 335-343. 

Le Memoite Des Existences Ant&ieutes' in BEEEO, Vol 27, pp 283-98. 
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The most tborou^ study so is by Lindquist who has maJp a 
comparative analysis and examination of the concepts of siddhi (P. 
iddhi) and abhiSSS, as they occur m die P3lt Buddhist and BiShmanical 
hteratute, especially Yoga.' He has occasionally compared dus matenal 
with Western parallels and studies bearing on them. We diall, there- 
fore, not go over trodden ground but confine ourselves to those aspects 
of iJjhinfia (higher knowledge), which concern the epistemology of 
Buddhist thou^t. 


(752) The word abhififii, as the PTS. Dictionary states' (j.v), has an 
'older wider meaning of special supernormal power of appercepoon 
and knowledge W be acquired by long traming in hfe and thou^t*. 
Later, it exclusively means one of die six powers (v. bi/Sh), all of whidi 
are mentioned in all strata of the Pah Canon They are claimed to have 
been attained by the Buddha (M I (5p) as well as by his disciples 
(S. IT.217, 222). It IS said that ‘out of five hundred monks, sixty have 
attamed the six-fold higlier knowledge'.' nie six are as follows. 


y 


1. iddhividha-, lA psychokinesis (lewtanon, etc.) 

2. dibbasotadhStu, 1 e. dairaudience 

3. oetopanyanana-, i.e. telepathic knowledge 

4. pubbenivasanussanaana-,i.e.retrocognmve knowledge 

5 di h b?«*^kkhii, i.e. clairvoyance; also known as cutuj^pataiSna 
(D. 1 8a), knowledge of the decease and sumvd « 

<S. Ssavakkhayafiana-, 1 e. knowled^ of die destruction of defihng 
impulses. 


f these, the first is stncdy not a cogmnve p^ m s^ ^ « 
nowing thad (v. supra, 727). I* consists according w die 
ogga in vanous mamfestanons of die power of wiU . 

Sin jhana (v. Vm. 405) and have been 

indinst W , PP- ^ ^ « IS siuS 

,g dad. Of the second (y. Lindqmst> op. at, PP- two (kinds 
Sdi one's dairaudience, dear and Pf SK 

f) sound, human and diving far and ni^ (so ^ 

BuddhSya atikkantamanusikaya ubho saddc sonatt, dfobe ca 

^SLmdiims,StJ<aimdAik(ins,Lw 6 , 19}$, <9 S L.nd(piKiv2?K^"^« 

Sf G^'cte Ongas^SuMton, Umveraqr 


M n 9*7. 


ofA]>a}»b«d< 
; I I9I- 
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ca, ye dGre sandke ca, D. L79; M. n.19). This implies not only the 
dle^ ability to perceive sounds even at a distance without the inter- 
vention of the physical media of heanng but the claim to be able to 
appiedate the sounds of non-human shunts. It is an expansion of 
aiiditoty perception (without the medium of the sense-or^n) both in 
extent as well as in (what may be called) depth. The Buddha is said to 
have heard the brahmin BhSradvaja’s conversation with the wandering 
ascetic Magandiya at a distance by means of this faculty (M. L50Z). 
Sunakkhatta confesses to Otthadd^ that )ust three years after follow- 
ing the training of the Buddha he has the abibty (in jhana) of *seemg 
celestial figures . . . though he cannot hear then voices*.^ 

(753) The other four forms of abhihhi, it will be noticed, are called 
speoiic forms of knowledge (nana-). Lindquist has not given the 
defimtion of ‘die (paranormal) knowledge of another's imnd* (ceto- 
panyai^-) as it appears in the Pali Canon* and has also failed to see 
diat two different lands of telepathy are spoken of in these texts. 
Ceto-panyafiana- corresponds to manahparyaya-jnina- (Ard. Mag. 
manapajjavanSna-) in Jainism. According to the earliest account of this 
Acuity It would appear that by means of it one would know only the 
general state of die mind of another. It is said, *he comprehends with 
his mmd the mind of other bein^ and individuals as follows: he knows 
that a passionate mind is passionate, (likewise) he knows a dispassionate 
mi^, a mmd full of hatred and free from hatred, ignorant and devoid 
of ignorance, attenuve and distracted, exalted and unexalted, inferior 
and supenor, composed and not composed, emanapated and not 
Mnanapated’.* This is compared to obrerving one’s face in a mirror 
(adase) or a pan of water (udakapatte) and nonang whether there is a 
mole or not (sakanikam va . . . akanikan ti jineyya, D. L80). This 
dttcnption seems to imply that only the general character of another’s 
tmnd IS knownm telepathy. But in the same stratum of thought it is said 
that ‘one can read the mmd, die states of mmd, the droughts and the 
trams of thought of other beii^ and mdividuals’ (. . . parasattanam para- 

' DibbSni M kho rfi{Snt pas^lnu piyarupani no ca kho dibbam saddani 
®^,DLisa «Op«,pp7S-7 

60 parasattanam parapuggaUmasp ceta^ ceto pancca pajanan — saiSgam vS 
cit^ satSg^ atlan u pajanao, vltaiagaip va attam . , mdosaip cittaip . 
vitMosaiii va . . samoh^ . . vitamoham . . . sankhittaip . . vikkhittaiji . . . 

. . . amahaggataip . . sauttatatp . . . anuttaiatp . . sanddutatp . . . 
“*®>™ilaip . . . vunuttaip . . avanuttaip, D. 1 80, 81. 
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puggalSnamattampiadisati cetaakam pi...-wtakldtampi...vicarilam 
pi . ..;D.I.2i3).AtM.lLi6^, theBuddbadainistoktiovbydiisnieans 
‘a specific Aought* (panvitakkam) in the mind of a brahmin 
In the Anguttara Niisya (A. 1 171^ 171) it is said that one can know 
anoAer’s mind (adesanS-pItihlnyam) m boA Ae noimal and para* 
normal senses in one of four trays, viz. (1) by observmg external lapw 
(nimittena) (y. supra, 153), (u) by getting information fimn oAeis or 
from a mediumistic source, (iii) by listening to AevAiation (npphiia- 
saddam) of Ae Aoughts (vita^-) of anoAer as he thinks and refiects 
(vitakkayato vicarayato), and (iv) by comprehending wiA his mind die 
mind of anoAer and observing how Ae mental dispositions are placed 
in Ae mind of a particular individual (manosankl^ pamhiti snassa 
rtifgwa antara), on Ae part of one who has attained Ae state of 
conoentrauon free from cogitative and reflective Aou^t (aviiakkam 
avicaram samadhim). It will be noticed Aat (m) and (iv) here npiesent 
two types of telepa Ay — tndlract teUpathy, had in nonnal oonsaonsness 
where Ae ‘Aought-vibrations' of the other person are reodved and 
interpreted and direct tekpatky had in jhana. The Jam texts likewise 
dist m gius h between two kmds of tdqadqr, Ae SAinSnga Sfltia 
speaks of ijutnaa and vtpulamatt as Ae two 13^68,* but Ae nature of 
the distincuon is not dear.* 


(754) The o Aer three kinds of higher knowledge are of spedalcraoem 
to Buddhism since it is by means of them that ‘the A^fold kntw- 
ledge' Cnsso viiia) is attained (v. tnfra, 801). Demidville deplores me 
ladc of an original and well-established Buddhist Awry o n to 
memory of previous existences (op. nt., P »?*) 
are apparently notinterested in accountmgfor Aismemt^^a A^ 
but in merely stating Aat it is a feculQi Aat can be , 

that as one directs one’s mind, lAen it is supple an P 
attaimng Ae fourA jhana (r. Lindquist, op. at., P' 
manifold past existences, one birth, two . . . formmyp . . 

evoluuon and Assolutioni« follows, '-I 

personal and femly name, suA a smtus, having i 

TO m so* ^ . plm 

Dying Aere I was bom here 


< t>. Tana, (i/> eit.p 66 [,» VaSaiio (V 

•ItwittheseenthattheinterpretanoreofA^ttn® ^ 

tU,p.6S}md PQo-apada (cj, at., p 68) a® *8^*- 
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existences in all thdraspects and details’.^ This Is compared to a person 
going on a journey from vtUage to village being able to recall die 
details of bs journey (D. 

(75s) Clairvoyance (v. Lindquist, op, cit., pp. Sa- 8 ) is directed towards 
gaming a knowledge of die decease and survival of bemgs and acquir- 
ing an understandu^ of karma: *With his dear paranormal clairvoyant 
vision he sees bem^ dying and being rdiom, die low and the bgh, the 
£ur and theugly, the good and die evil, eadi according to bs karma. . . 

It is also by its means that one sees contemporaneous events beyond 
the ken of normal vision. Thus die Buddha daims to see the group of 
five monks dwelling in Benares in the deer-park of Isipatana (M. I.170) 
or Vebkandaki Nandamata giving alms to monks led by Sanputta and 
Mc^gallana(A.in.33d).Anuruddha, who IS considered the chief among 
those disdples who had attained dairvoyance (A 1.13), was believed 
to have die power of ‘seeing a thousand worlds* (sahassam lolmnaqi 
voloketi, M. 1.2x3). Tbs bcul^ resembles Jam avad/u (v. supra, 241) 
with the difiieience that the latter makes the vision of dungs possible 
irrespective of the time &ctor as well (v. Tana, op, at,, p. 61), 

(75*0 Wtdi the last, 1 e. die knowledge of the destruction of the defil- 
ing impulses, he is able to venfy the Four Noble Truths as well as the 
on^ and cessauon of the defihng impulses: ‘He knows “dus is die 
trudi of suffenng”, "this is the cause of suffering”, "tbs is the cessation 
of suffenng” and "tbs is the path leading to the cessation of sufifenn^’, 
"these are die defilii^ impulses”, “this is the cause of the defiling 
impulses”, “tbs is die cessauon of the defihng impulses” and "dtis 
IS the padi leading to the cessauon of the defiling impulses”.’* 

(757) Along widi percepuon, bodi noimal and paranormal, seems to 
have gone inference (anumana) The word ‘anuixtiba’ occurs apparendy 


|So aneksnnhitam pubbemvSsam anussarau— seyyatiSdam ekam pi jatun dve 
pi jatiyo . . , andK pi saipvatta-vivatta-kappe. 'Anuirasun evam-namo evani- 
gotto evaip-vanno evam-SbSro evaip-sukkha-dukkha-patisamvedt evam-4yu- 
panyanto So tato aito amutia upapSdup. Tattapasiip evatn-nSmo ... So tato 
otto tdhSp^anno* u ib ^diataqi sauddesaip an^-vihitam pubbouvasam 
anussatau, D. 1 82 

’ SodibbenacakkhuidvisttddhenaaukkantamSniisakenaaattepassabcawaii^e 
upapajjamSne idne panite sovaune dubbanne sugate duggate yatha-kammOpage 
. . 'D. 1.82 

^ * So *11113111 duldcharf b yadSbh&tam pajaiSti, 'ayam dnkidiasaniudayo’b ... 
^ayaip dokkha-mtodho’ b . . . 'ayam duWkhamrodhai^bQiaapabpada’ ti . . . 

u . . . *qiam asava-samudayo’ b . , , 'ayaip asava-iuiodho* b ‘ayam 

asava-imodha-gSmu^abpada’ b, D. LSif. 
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in the sense of 'infermce' despite Mb Rhys Davids' statement that 
mm^a apparently does not occur at all’ in the Pitalcas (v. ERE 
Vol. 8, p, 133 fn. ^ Tn tlie Anumina Sutta I ps ff.), the pnnaple 
is laid down that one should not do unto others what one does not 
wish oiheis to do unto you. This is said to be based on the knowled(!e 
that what is generally disliked by oneself is likely to be dislik^ 
othere as well; tins knowledge is said to be due to inference; 'Here oiu 
should oneself infer (anmimitaiiam) as follows. “An evil person who 
is swayed by evil dioug^its is disagreeable to and disliked by me, now 
It I were to be evil and swayed by evil diou^ls, I too would be dis- 
agreeable and disliked by others".'* This embodies the following two 
infeienccs: 


(i) I dislike an evil pcBon. 

X (i.c. any person other than roe) is like me (as a peison) 
Tlierefore, X (probably) dislikes an evil person.* 

(ii) X dislikes an evil person (conclusion of (i)). 

I am an evil person 

'niereforc, X dislikes roe. 


(758) We also meet witli the term ‘anvaye Sinam’ (S. II.58, D. 
IILazd, Vbh 329) meaning 'inductive knowledge’ in bodi the Niki^ 
as w'cli as in the Ahhidharoroa, By this is meant the inferential (induc- 
tive) knowledge diat a causal sequence or concomitance observed to 
hold good in a number of present instances would have taken place m 
die (unobserved) past and will akeplacein thefiature IntheSao^tta 
Nikaya are described a number of causally correlated phenomena such 
as that ‘with the ansing of birdi there is die ansmg of decay and death, 
and widi the cessation of birdi there is die cessation of decay and 


nirodho . . , S. n.57). Knowing these causal correlations or sequences 
IS called ’die knowledge of phenomena’ (dhamrae BSnani, S II s®)- 
Tlien It is said, *This constitutes the knowledge of phenomem, by 
seeing experiencing acquiring knowledge before long and ddwng 


' Tatra ... attanS va attanaiji cvaip . 

pSpikanaip iccliSnaip vasaiuptUr ayan m® pnggalo appiyo amanapo, 
pan'assam papiccho papikanam lechaftaip vasaipgato, anam passaffl paresap 

impiyo amanapo 11, M I p7 , „ ^-4,- m 

* This IS an inducuve inference from one partiailar instanw 

A. J. Ayer, TkePn^efKnewIt^t, analogy 

may be from particular instances to a gmeral law or proceed Buectly y 

from one particular instance to another’ 
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into these phenomena, he dram an inference (nayam nett) mA regard 
to the past and Ae future (afifinag at ^ he. at.) as follows: ‘All those 
leduses and brahmins who dioroughly understood the nature of decay 
and death, its caus^ its cessation and the path leading to the cessation 
of decay and death did so in the same way as I do at present; all those 
recluses and brahmins who m the future will thorou^y understand 
the nature of decay and death . . . will do so m the same way as 1 do 
at present — Ais constitutes his indutttve hunwUdg/s (idam assa anvaye 
ninaip, he. ctr.,y.* 


(759) These mduedve inferences are based on a belief in causation,^ 
plays a central r 61 e in die thought of the Pali Canon. It would 
be desirable to study tbs concept of causation m the Pali Canon before 
we examine die use made of mducUve reasoning m it. 


(ydb) In die Rgveda there is a conception of order in the universe but 
not of a causal order, thou^ we can trace die origins of the activity 
view of causauon to the pnmiuve animisuc behefs.* Explanauons were 
given by assutiung the existence of wilk bebnd natural phenomena. 
The conception of rta (the course of tilings) comes closest to a con- 
ception ofa natural physical order (v. supra, iz) but rta itself was con- 
sidered to be the law of Varuna.^ There was no doubt the search for 
first causes in trymg to explam the ongin of the cosmos, but often these 
were anthropomorphically conceived (r. supra, 5). In the Brahmanas 
order of die universe was mechamt^ but magical.’ In the Aitareya 
Atanyaka, where the origin of the world is traced to Water, we find the 
earliest use of two words for cause and effect, namely mula (St. root) 
and tula (St. shoot) (v. supra, 64). Similarly, we find mula and £unga 
(St. shoot) used for cause and ^ect respectively m die Chandogya 


• Idamassa dliamme fiSnain, so inunS dhammena ditthena viditena akiOikena 
pattena panyogSlfaena aStSiSgate nayaiji nen: ye kho kea atuam addlUinam 


^ ^ ' janiinarananirodha-gSimnuji pappadam . . . seyyatM- 

panam etatahi ... ye bt pi kea anSgatam addlianam samana va btahmana va 
l^maianaip abhi)anissantt . . . seyyathSpSbaip eiaiahi ti, idam assa anvaye 


1^* ^ Syet, Tit Proilem of Kntwltigt, p 7a, *In all such reasoidng we 
“wte the ^sumption that there is a measura of umfotnuty in nature, or roughly 
^ j "JF r.®* ^ fiinne will m the ^proptiate respects, resemble die past*. 

, *'• S™oing, op at , p. 293. 

^ y Radhaknshnan, InAan Phhsepfy, Vol I, p. 78 f. 

Hadhaknshnan, JnAm PhhsojAy, Vol I, pp 99 ff. 
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Upanisad, viz. ‘undetsrand dus (body) is an effect whidi has sprung 
up, for it could not be 'ndtliout a cause* (mmticehungam utpatttam . . . 
vijanihi nedam amShm bhavisyaffd, d.8.3). In the same context is 
mentioned a causal senes: Being caused Hea^ Heat Water, Water 
Food and Food the Body (Cb. 6 8^). In the Kadia Upanisad (1.3.10, 
ti), there is a gradation of tliii^ stardng wth the senses (in^ya-) 
and ending with the Person (Puni$a) but this cannot be teg^ed as a 
causal series although it resembles to some extent the Sankhya senes.' 


(ydi) Hie first true conceptions of natural causadon seem to have 
arisen amongst the Ajivikas, who were preoccupied with the problems 
of Qfflc and diange (v. supra, 198, ao8). We find two mutually opposed 
dieoncs of change among ^cm, Indetenmnism or yadrcd^vada 
(y. supra, 199) and Stnct Determinism or niyauvada (*>. st^ra, 198), 
both of which ate mentioned in the $veta£vatara Uparasad (1.2). The 
former maintained that all events were fortuitons and the latter that 
diey were rigidly determined. 


( 7 < 5 r a) Another theory which was prevalent at diis ume was the theory 
of 'inherent Nature’ (svabh 3 va.,Svet. 1 2; an). According to 

the Sarvadar^anasamgralia, it was adopted by the MatenaUsts and was 
opposed to Indeterminisin: 'If one says some things hw“ ‘T"® “ 
chance, diis is not nght since ft anses from inherent na^ for « is 
said— fire IS hot, water is cold and wind is even to the touA, by whom 
is this designed, it is fixed by inherent nature.’* Its 3 

Determinism are not clear, but m common with it, human effort^ 
considered to heof no avail, 'smee everything is 
effort IS useless.’* This svafaliavavada did away widi am^ 
andiropomoiphici dieisdcand ® 

and tried to account for the chan^ v*irii tonh Bimor 

inherent consdtution of things. In dmng so, 1 

umformiues of nature,^ eg. fire is h«^. having 

and recognizing minor umformiues (diough not a genera 

' Radliaknshnan, /nthao PhSon^y, Vd H, p aoreu^ 

in tile Katha Upanisad, 

cosmic evoluuon winch seems to -ygutol^d wa tad u^iatidi tad 

> AkSsmikam sy3d lU cct-na ad ^ 

lAtam agnir u?no jalaip Statp samasparSas > 

svabtevat tad vyatijtbitah, bhavatt ptayatnah, 

’ST^havikaip sarvam idan ca yasmad atopi B* 

Johnston, Vol. I, P »» 

< Stcbbing, ej> eit, p. 259 
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of events) it paves the vray for the idea of univeisal causation. We also 
noQced that causal arguments which presuppose a concept of causauon 
were bemg used at fois ume particularly by the myativa^s (v. suprOi 
206) but It is not possible to idenufy a theory of causation widi any of 
the non-Buddhist schools during this periocL 

(762) It is with Buddhism that we, for the first time, meet with a dear- 
cut theory of causation m the history of Indian thou^t. 

(763) Causation as understood in Buddhism stands midway between 
foe Indeterminism of yadrcdiavida and the Stnct Determmism of 
tuyaavada. The Buddbsts seem to have corned foe term adhicca- 
samuppanna- to denote foe concept of yadrccha. These Indeterminists 
(adhicca-samuppanruklQ ate said to be of two types on epistemological 
grounds, (i) those who base their theory on (jhamc) observation, and 
(2) those who base their theory on reasomng L28, 29). The former, 
It IS said, learn to recollect tlKir past with their retrocogmuve viaon 
Sip to foe moment of the ansmg of consaousness but not further’ 
(safiSuppadam anussarati, tato param nanussarati, D. L28, 29) and 
argue as follows: ‘I did not exist before, but now not havmg existed, 
have come into existence* (aham M pubbe nahosim, so’mhi etarahi 
foutvt sattatiya pannato. Aw. at.). We see from this descnption the 
indetemumsm of the theory — the bebef that an event takes place wifo 
no rdation to its past. The PTS. Dictionary derives the etymology of 
foe term from Skr. * adhrtya ) P adhicca (from Vdhr, to bear, support) 
but It appears more likely foat this word was coined on foe analogy of 
paticca- (m paticca-samuppada-, paucca-samuppanna-) in order to 
distinguish this concept from foe latter. If so, the term is denved from 
adhi+ ■\/i-4-(t)ya (gerundive) meaning ‘having come on top of’ as 
compared wifo praa+ Vt+(t)ya meanmg liavmg come on account 
of*. 

(7^) The Buddhist theory likewise di&red fiom Strict Determimsm 
(niyativSda) m holding foat ‘the effort of the mdividud’ (atta-kSra-) 
was sometimes a frctor m causal processes and fois was not strictly 
determmed. The proof of this was foe empirical feet foat we feel free 
to act and exercise our effort, called our ‘irutiattve’ (Stabbhadhatu) in 
many situauons* (A.IIL337, 338). Ax A. 1.173-5, foree non-causationist 

^ Kadiaiji hi nama sayaip abhikhamanto sayaqi paukkamanto evam 
vaiuchati, natthi auakato . . . u* i e How can one walking up and down wife 
one s own effort say that diere is no personal effort .... be. at. 
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diranffl are criticized. One of these Tvas a deteminist theory which 

(Fbbefatahetu, 2„); the other was a theistic fonTof 

det^inism, whidi held that eveiydimg was 'due to the creation of 
God (issara-nimmanahctu) (v. sipra, 211). The thud theory that is 
mtiazed here is that everything happens 'without cause or reason' 
(ahetu^ppaccaya); this could be a reference to an indeiennmist 
^dhioca-sainuppanna-) theory or to die deternumsm (niyativida) of 
Parana Kassapa (v. supra, 199). Buddhism was also opposed to the 
quasi-determinlsm of svabhavavada (v, st^m, an). 


(765) The words expressing causation in the Plli Canon are too many 
to be recorded. As Stebbing says 'most transitive verbs exoqit diose 
that express emotional attitudes express causation' (op. at,, p *&). 
Buddliaghosa gives a hst of synonyms meaning 'cause^; 'paccaya-, 
hetu-, kSrana-, ni^a-, sambhava-, pabhava-, etc ... have the same 
meaning though die words are dil 5 srrat’.‘ ITiese are among die words 
frequently found denoting a 'cause' in the Pali Canon; we may add die 
word 'upanisS'^ ($. JLjo, 31} to this hst Hem and paccaya are the 
commonest and are used synonymously and together to dtaiote 'cause^ 
m the Nikayas (M L444, 51^ A. IV.151; S. IV.6g, 1^) but in die 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, beta is only the first of twenty-fbur paccayas 
(conditions) and denotes the psychological motives of an action ’ The 
necessity for this distinction and change in meaning is foreseeable m 
the examples given of causation m the Nikiyas. 


(766) We have already seen that m die account given of die causal 
genesis of sense-perception, three conditions were considered to be 


«/■ effect (v, supra, 745). To take a case of natiual physical (biological) 
causation, it is said that if 'the live kinds of seed’ (pSficalMjajatSm)— the 
cause — are to 'sprout, grow up and attam matorit/ (vuddhim virulnim 

* . - ^ e A.. «-A ftJa 


satisfied, viz. (r) die seeds have to be unbioten, not rotten, not 
destroyed by the wind or sun and fresh (akhandaru aputiiu avSti^- 
ha^i saradani, he. eit,), (z) th^ must be wdl-planted (sukhasayi , 


‘ Paccayo hetu karanaqi ludanam sambbavo pabhavo u aJi atthato diaip 

V.I 

nidanaip Uranaip nimittaqi Imgam upanW m paiyS!^ 

’ V. Nyanauloka, GutJe Through AihtMtmiuo P 
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/oc. ctt.), and (3) they must have the benefit of the earth and water. It is 
said dut con^uons (i) and (1) without (3) do not bring about the 
result, nor (1) and (3) without (2) but only when all three conditions 
are satisfied. The total cause thus consists of several condirions, each 
of whuh has a different relationship to the effect and i^ therefore, a 
different type of condition. What the Patthana does is to analyse and 
define these various conditions.* Sometimes the relationship between 
cause and effect may be one of mutual dependence, m which case we 
would prefer not to talk of a cause or effect for there is no prionty of 
the cause. Thus one of the relationships subsisting between *the 
psychophysical mdividuat' (namarupa) and bis ‘consciousness’ 
(vinnanam) is such that ‘the psychophysical individual is dependent 
on the consaousness* (vifinanapaccaya namarupam, D. II.56) and 'the 
consciousness is dependent on die psychophysical individuahty* 
(nlmarupapacca^ vin 5 anam, lac ctt.). This relation is defined in the 
Patthana as ‘the condition of mutual dependence* (afiiiamanfia- 
paccaya-)*. 


(7^7) Buddhaghosa commenting on the word samuppada- (in 
padcca-samuppada-ascausaQon) says that the word denotes ihe 
presence of a plurabty of conditions and their occurrence together (m 
bnnging about a result): ‘Samuppanna- means when ansing, it anses 
together, i e. co-ordinately, not smgly nor widiout a cause' (uppaj- 
jamano ca saha sama ca uppajjad na ehricato na pi ahetuto ti samup- 
panno, Vra 521). 


(768) Causation in Early Buddhism is not subjective and is not a 
category imposed by die mind on phenomena. Its objectivity is 
cnqhasized: ‘Causation is said (to have the characteristics of) objeo 
tivity, necessity, mvanability and condibonahty’ (tatha^ avitadiarii 
^lanSathata ulappaccayata ayam vuccati . . . pauccasamuppado, 
S. 11.2^. The Corny, explains these terms as follows: ‘ “Objectivity”, 
eta, are synonyms of what is diaractenstic of causation. As those 
conditions done, neidier mote nor less, bnng bbout this or that even^ 
there is said to be "ofajecdvity”; since there is no fiulure even for a 


moment to produce the events which anse when the conditions come 
together, diere is said to be “necessity”; since no event different from 
(tro effect) anses widi (the help of) other events or conditions there is 
said to be “mvanabiht^’; from the condition or group of conditions, 

' V NyanuIoJsa, op. at , pp 118-127, for an account of duse vanousidations 
as defined m die Patthana. _ > v. Nyanatdoia, op. at, p. lao 
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•whidi give nse to such states as decay and deadi, etc., as stated, there 
IS said to be “condidonahly”.’* 


(yd^) That a causal sequence or concomitance occuts mdependendy 
of us and that all ve do is to discover this, is implied m the following 
j descnption of causation: ‘What is causation? On account of birth 
anses decay and death. Whedier Tadi 3 gatas arise or not, this order 
eiosts namely the lured nature of phenomena, the regular pattern of 
phenomena or condiuonahty. Ihis the Tathagata discovers and 
comprehends; havmg discovered and comprehended it; he points it 
out, teaches it; lays it down, establishes, reveals; analyses, danfies it 
and says ‘look!” (Katamo ca papccasamuppado? JSttpaccayi , . . 
jaramaranaip; uppSda vi Tathagatanam anuppSdl va Tadiagatanam 
y thita va sa dhatu dhammatthitatl dhammamyamata idappacc^& 
Tam Tathlgato abhisambughati abhisameti; ab his a m bu))hitva ddusa> 
metvS acikkhati deseti panhapeti patihapeti vivarati vibhajad uttaiU' 
karoti passatha & cSha, S II.2S). 


(770) This causal cosmic order (v. sa . . . dham iSammatthitata . . . 
idappaccayata, be. eft.) was known as die dhamma-dham, 
rXampA to be thoroughly comprdiended (suppanviddh^ M. 
by die Buddha. Its causahty is denoted by the term ‘dhammafi’ whidi 
hterally means ‘the nature of dungs’. Thus it is said, ‘it is m tie natm 
ofOmgs (dhammata) that die absence of remorse is presentma virtuous 
person. A person who has no (feefangs of) remorse need not det^e 
in his mind that joy should arise m him It is of thena^rfthoW 

(dhammata) diatjoyansesmaperson who lacks^oreeAp^wh 

IS joyful need not determine in his mmd that deh^t „ 

him. It is of tie nature of timgs that dehght ® die 

Here by the term ‘the nature of dungs' (dhamma^ “ , 

causal ^ychological processes. But as we have^ causality k not^ t, 

‘Tathata ti SdM paceaySatass’eva ^ 

anItaSdhdreh'eva tassa tassa “nasre asa«*hw’- 

magatfisu paccayesu muhuttam pi tato --.. pp,«.tn ananSate 

ablfivaw avidiata ti, afigadhamimpagi^ ^ 

tt YathS vutfinam etesam jaramaranSdwam paceayaw va 
xdappaccafi n vntto, SA II, 41 j ^ ^‘^ppap5i» oppajpu AwppaPsS^ 

»Dhammafie».. ya« DtammaS ** 3 . . 

, na cetanaya karaniyaffl 'pamnjjM ® ^ eeutSyt kaiaifiyam pSn 
av.ppati^^pa^J^n'W^*" ™an«nd.iUj»-‘>HPP*MJ*»» 
me uppaijaiii' n Dhammafi 

,13. CP formoieeaampHM I.324»A H* 
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confined to psydbological processes. We mentioned an example of die 
operation of die can^ process m the organic -world (v. supra, 7^^. 
lakewise^ -vhen it is said that among die causes of the failure of rain 
are the disturbances of temperature and pressure (wind) in die upper 
atmosphere,^ -we nonce an attempt to ^e a physical causal explanadon 
of the phenomenon of nun (althou^ myducal and educal reasons for 
rain are also mennoned in this context). 

(771) Those occurrences whidi are causally connected are considered 
to ha-ve die following rdanon, namely that (i) ‘whenever A is present, 
B IS present (imasmim san idam hod, Ud. z, M. 1.264), and (2) ‘when- 
ever A is absent, B is absent^ (imasmim asan idam na hod, Ud. a; 
M. 1.264). This means that B dom not occur unless A is present and 
occurs only when A is present Thus a one-one correladon is estab- 
lished between the conditions constimdng the cause and their effoct 
This IS a sdendiic view of causadon as opposed to the pracdcal com- 
mon-sense -view.* (i) and (2) consdtute the two mam p rinc iples of 
causal detenmnadon as stat^ m the Pali N]ka}'as.^ From the above 
abstract formula may be disdnguished the concrete formula, which has 
reference to the world of change ‘From the arising of A, B arises; 
fem the cessadon of A, B ceases’ (imass’uppada idam uppajpid . . . 
imassa nirodhS idam nirujjhad, Ud. a, M. I.263, 264, S. Ryo). 

(771) We find many applications of this formula. We have already 
nodced die explanation of psychological and physical processes 
(v. supra, 770) m terms of causadon. We likewise find a causal explana- 
don given of the ongm of consdousness in order to reject die behef in 
an undiangmg substratum of consaousness* (M. L256-60). Similarly, 
■we find a causal account of die genesis of the five constituents, -we ding 
to.* Causal explanations are offaed to repudiate the dieory that 

* V. . . . unevasassaantataTa . . . upan akase teiodlfitu pakappan tenaiy pannS 

negtra patmgaodiasitt . . , puna ca paraip. . .upan akSsevSyodtetupakuppan, 

tena uppannS m^ha pattvjgacchanti, A. HI 243. 

V. Stdibing, op. c» , p. t&s. The piacttcal agent, however, is content -with a 
tdauon^ IS determinate only in die direcuon^om canse » effect vhsrenr X 
occurs, £ occurs. But the saenufic uivesugalor wants to find a rdauon that is 
«^y determinate m either direcuon, that is, he seeks a one-one tdation- 
tvi^eyerX occurs, £ occurs, and E does not occur unless Xhas occurred’ 

V Stebbing, op^ crt , p. 319, 

Wijesekeia, ’Vedic Gaadharva and Pah Gandhahba’ in 

uCR,VoI a,p 93, 

* PapccasamuppamA Icho pan’ime paneSpadanakkbandha . . . M Lipi. . 
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everything is stncdy determined by our own actions in the past 
(S. IV.230), to disprove the belief that moral degradation and paniy is 
due to fortuitous ctrcumstances (S. HI dp), and to show that the 
expenence of pleasure and pam was not due to die work of metaphysical 
agents (S. n.38), etc 


(773) These general apphcanons of the causal pnnaple have in turn 
to be disunguislied from the special apphcanon m what is called ‘the 
Chain of Causadon’ after Bumouf * Tlus has been practically the only 
aspect of causation in Buddhism discussed by many scholars.* Thgr 
have thus given a distorted view of die rdle of causation m diese texts. 
Keidi says diat ‘the cham of causation is essentially an explanauon of 
misery; it tells us nothing regarding physical causes . . .'.*He concludes 
diat ‘to assign to Buddhism faith in the uniformi^ of the causal process 
or of nature is absurd’ {pp. at., p. 113), but it will be seen that this 
latter observation is without basis in the hght of the evidence diat we 
have adduced so &r. Keidi has failed to take suffiaent note of the 
general formula of causauon (v. supra, 771) or the two principles of 
causal determination, the mention both of psydiological as wdl as of 
physical causal processes (y. supra, 770) and the conception of the 
cosmos as a causally ordered whole (v. supra, 770) m the Pali Nikayas. 


(774) To discuss the problems raised by this 'Oiain of Causauon’ and 
Its treatment at the hands of scholars would divert us from our taifc 
We sliall therefore confine ourselves to makirig a few obsetvaoons 


perUnent to our purpose. Almost aU scuotars nave saio 
if this ‘Cliain’ IS to explam misery.* This is only ^rdy true. Fr^to 
evidence of die texts, rt appears to liave been used pmiM y to ^ 
rebirth and karma without recourse to die 




‘ V Thomas, Htsuay cf BuMot 

a Keen, Manual^ Buiikwn, pp 4^. P- ^ ^ Gand, m> 

ksDmie Causes, Geneva, Jpopj Poussin, - - Stcherbatskyi TisCer- 

Fhomas, IBstory of BuMtst PP’ *Dhirm’, Ismioa, 

Ml Qmcepum ofBuMssm anJ the Meamag of the Hrora 

ip23i pp* 28^1 

*BuJ^Phdosophy,p iia. . -The Fonnula tf Wd » 

V Thomas; Htsuny ofBudJhst 
apound the nro tmths of die onpn of pam and the eess^ 
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(cp. Maitd, 3.1; §vet. 4.12). As an Empiricist (y. infia^ 793) the Buddha ^ 
could not posit the eristence of a soul. At the same tune he could not, 
like the h^teriaUsts, deny the continuity of the individual after death 
and the tesponsibihiy of ^e individual for his actions. The rmson d^itre 
of the ‘Chain of Causarion’ lies therefore mamly in the &ct that it gives 
a causal account of the Actors operating in mamtaining die process of • 
the individual and thereby of suffering. This is dear from the follomiig 
statement: ‘In the behef that the person who acts is die same as the ^ 
person who experiences ... he posits Etemalism; in the behef that the 
person who acts is not the same as the person who experiences ... he 
posits Matenahsm. Avoiding both these extremes the Tath^ta preaches 
the doctrine m the middle. On ignorance depends our vohtional acts 
(sankhii^* ... In this maimer there arises this mass of sudenng . . . does 
there cease this mass of sufEenng’.* Amother purpose for which the 
‘Chain’ was employed was to substitute an empincd causal explanation 
of the (relative) origin and development of die mdividual m place of 
an explanation m terms of metaphysical first causes or final causes. 
Thus, after enumerating the causal process of the genesis and develop- 
ment of the individual, the Budi^ says: ‘Would you, O monks, 
knowing and sedng thus probe (&*. run behind) the prior end of things 
... or pursue (fit run after) dK final end of dungs?’ (api nu tnmhp 
bhikkhave evam jananta evam passanta pubbantam va pad^veyyatha 
> . . aparantam va adhaveyyatha, M. I.255). ti the face of this evidence 
it IS surprising diat many scholars (Keen, Jacobi, Pisdid, SdKQrer) 
should lave tried to explain this ‘Ch^’ as a ‘kosmische Emanations- 
formel’,* companng it with the SSfikhya senes. In feet it is expressly 
implied dat ‘ignorance’ (avij)^ a not a fost cause; *The first hpgmning 
of Ignorance is not known (such that we may say), before this there 
wasnoignorance,atduspomtdierearoseignorana^ . . .but dat ignore 
ance is causally conditioned can be known’ (punma . . . koti na panfia- ^ 
yen avijjiya ‘ito pubbe arijja nahosi, atha paccha sambhavi’ d . . . 
Ada ca pana pafifSayati ‘idappaccaya avijja’ ti, A. V.113). 


For a detailed of the meaning of few term, v. K N. J^tdfeke. 

SojM Problems of Translanon and Interpteanon F, UCR, VoL 7, pp 

So M papsamv^yae II . . . sassaiam etam pareu. Anno karoti an^ 

pan^vefej^ n . . ^ucchedam etam paren Ea a . . . ifeho ante anupagamma 
maiihena desenj avi„3pacca:^ sanklfife . . . 

Imvs^ *kfchakHi^ha^ samu^ hoQ . . . evam etassa kevalassa 
n&lckhflndlissssL nicodlio hoti tip Sa I! 20p it, 

’ V Thomas, Histo^ ofBuMtst Thw^, p. 79. 
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C^S) From the use made of causauon m the Nildvas. nn# 

SoiSof o^Ianations were evetywhS^stinSl? 

Awn® of ^rception, knowledge consaousness, ete ), for ptevdew 
theories. What about the theory, of causation iJdf? 

It metaphysical or empmcal? A comparison with some of the dieones 
of CMsation m the Hindu philosophical schools is not without value 
fw this in order to see more clearly where the Buddhist 

theory stood. We may list these theories as follows 

1. S^tivada (the theory that the cause is a land of force)— Purva 
Aumamsa. 

2. Satkaranavada= Vivartavada (the theory that everything has 
Being as its cause and is a manifestation of Bemg)— Vedanta. 

3. Satkaiyavada (the dieory that the effect is contained in the cause)— 
Sanldiya. 


4. Asatkaiyai^da = Arambhavida (the theory that die effect is not 
contained in the cause and is some thin g new) — ^Nytya-Vaifesika. 

(77*0 Of these the Saktivada, which resembles an Activity dieory* of 
causation, is criticized in the BHS. teirt, the Sihstamba Sutra. Here it is 
said that although the 'element of head (tejodhatuh) is a causal fector 
m making a seed grow, it does not do this out of its own will. 'It does 
not occur to the element of heat, “I shall bring this seed to matunty” ’ 
(tejodhator api naivam bhavaa, 'aham bijam panpacayamf ti, Arya 
Sahstamba Sutra, Ed. Sastn, p. 5). This sentiment it may be notd, 
was already expressed in a psychological context m die Ni^yas, when 
it was said for instance that ‘a person uho laihs remorse need not 
mahs an act of mil (saymg), "Let /qy arae m md'. It is of the nature 
of things that joy anses to one who lacks remorse’ (avippatisanssa na 
/ cetanaya katarSyam 'pamtqjam me uppcgjati Q. Dhammata e^ . . • 
yam avippatisanssa pamujjam uppajjati, A V.2, v. supra, 724). We 
may observe from fois that even m psychotegical causation, a con- 
, sdous act of will was not alwa^ considered necessary in bnnging 
about a subsequent psychological state. This constitutes a cntiasm 
of die animistic and activist conception of causation. 


'•777) Although the Satkaiyavada, which is an Entaifanent ^“* 7 * 
. ling diat the cause necessanly bnngs about its effect, *® 
contamed in it and the Vedantic Sadaranavada are not mentioned as 


O' ' V A C £wuig, The Rmdamaital Questions of Phthso^y, PP 
• V Emng, op at, pp i6z-p 
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such, 'we meet 'with fiiiediadowings of diese two theones ift pte- 
BuddUstic thou^t. In the Aitateya itrapyaki^ whem it 'was sdd that 
Water -was the cause and the 'world die e&ct (v. st^rof ytSo), 'we find 
die statement^ 'whatever there is belonging to die so% belongs to the 
&dier; whatever thete is belon^g to ^ ^ther, belongs to ^ son*,^ 
meanit^l^'&ther’ and 'son* cause and eSectrespecdvdy. This seems 
to inqity both diat die eflhct (son) is contained in the cause (fiidier) 
and that the cause (fiidier) perasts in the effect (son). This resembles 
die Sat^uiyavada. Similarly in the thou^t of Uddahika 'we found that 
Bdng (sat) 'was the ultimate substance whidi manifested itsdf in die 
'variety of the forms of nature (v. supra, 25); this is aiudogous to the 
SadciraQavada. Now it seems to be kind of belief of theory, vidiidi 
implies the presence of the efeKt in the cause or the immanence of the 
cause in die effect diat is criticized in die Pot^iapida Sutta (Dfgha 
NQaiya). Here in the causal sequence 'milk, cur^, butter, ^le^ etc.*, 
it was pcnnted out that one should not consider ‘milk’ to perdst in 
'curd^ or 'curds* to exist in *milk’ in some mysterious manner (v. 
supra, 534), this is the kmd of claim made in the above two dieories. 
One may observe that according to die Sadcaryavida, ‘the oil exists 
in die sesamum, the statue in the stone, the curd in the imUH? The 
Asadcaiyarada, die least metaphysical dieory, was in feet later con- 
fused widi the causal theory of the Buddhists.* 


(778) The Buddhist dieory is therefore empirical dnoe it ^ke only of 
observable causes without any metaphysical pre-suppositions of any 
substrata behind them. It closely resembles die R^ularity theory^ fb! 
except for the feet that it speaks <£ die enopincal neoesaty (avitadiai^ 

V. stpra, 768) of die causal sequence or concomitance and does not 


7 S 81 * At to same tune it a necessary to note diat the Buddhist theory 
of causation •was not determiru^c (y. supra, 7154), dnee it induded 
i^tal deoaons among die causal fectors th^ were not ro n3*^ 
ddered to be striedy determined. Thus, it is said that *a person ■who 
knows and sees dungs as they ar^ ne^ not malm an efibrt of will 
(^g), “I shall become didnorested”; it is of die nature of ♦hiti g; 
that a person vdio knows and sees becomes didmerested’.*^® 

• Aitateya Acapyaka a.i.8 xj SBE , Vd. 1 , p. aia. 

PAifcwjpfy^'V'oL i,p.a57. 

V. fiwin^ exf., pp. tSo-i. 

*Yad^iO^ . . . ^oato pastato na oetao^ tataptyaqi 'tebhfaKfinfl' ti. 

Dhammafi efi . . . yam yadfifahfitam JSnaip passam nO^^ 
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elsewhere it is said that if a person ‘being ardent gains knowledge and 
insight, is pleased and satisfied with his knowledge and msiElii and 
because of it praises himself and looks down on others’* (M. Li95},lie 
would not progress on to the next stage of his spintual development 
(lac. at.). So what is ‘m the nature of things' (dhammatg) is only a 
^ probabili^ and not a necessity, when psychological factors are m- 
volved> 




✓ 


(779) I*: evident that causation plays a central rdle in dieNtkayas. 
It is daimed to be the truth about die universe discovered by die 
Buddha in the final stage of his enli^tenment (Ud. i, 2, Vin. I.1, 2). 
It is expressly identified with the dhainina: 'He who sees (the nature oQ 
causation, sees the dhanuna (i.& the teaching) and he who sees die 
dhamma sees (the nature of) causadon’ (yo panccasamuppadam 
passad so dhammam passad, yo dhaimnam passad so padccasamup- 
pidam passad, M. L191). A stanza of great anoquity found bodi in 
the Pali and the BBS. hterature reads as follows: 


Pali; ye dhaimnS hetuppabhava tesam hetum Tathagato Sha, 
ca yo nirodho evamvadi Mah§samano.* 

Buddhist Sanskrit, ye dharma hetuprabhavS hetum tesam 


TathSgato’ vadat, ^ 

ca yo nirodha evamvidl Mdiahamanah 
I e. die Great Beduse says that the Tadiagata has spoken of ite muse 
of tbing S j which anse from causes and also of them cessadon. Besioes 
It IS said that the recluse Gotama in preaching his do^w mate 
statements which are ‘meamngful’ (sappattoyam, M. ana 
‘causal’ (samdanam, loc. at.). Apart from dus, ere ™ 
scnpdonal evidence forawidespreadbdiefmcausauonmihe Buddhist 


worlds 


780) In the hght of the above evidence, we cannot “ 

niomas’ behef that m Buddhism causadon was "^* 9 * 

umversalpblosophicalprmaple’,*toasimi!arviewofKmthtowlB^ 


Appamatw 8amSn^ada«^5»*en^^ 

attamano hod panpupnasaipk^po. So tena nanaaa» »Vjn I41 

paiam vambbeu, /oc at XrvawatiiyasamnQada Sana, 

> The LmUvatara Sfltra, W jW» Aiyapra ly 

,j,£r 

■The 
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■we have already referred (v. supra, 773) wth R. £• Hume's remark 
that ‘neither Buddha nor die Buddbst writings had any mterest in 
problems of . . . saentific causation'.* Kern's cntiasm diat in the 
•Cham of Causation' ‘the differoice between post hoe and iSie propter 
hoe IS utterly ignored’* is invalid, since the mention of the two prin- 
ciples of causal determination shows an awareness of the difference 
between coinddental and causal sequences. Thomas’ observation that 
to say that ‘birth is the cause of old age’ is ‘like calling day the cause of 
ni^t'* IS the kind of objection that has been levelled agamst the 
Regulanty dieory even in its modem form.* 

(781) Mrs Bhys Davids has said that ‘the only general principle of 
bought put forward m Europe which harmonizes with Buddhist 
axioms IS that “Pnnaple or Law of Suffiaent Reason” for whidi 
certain logiaans notably Leibmz claimed equal rank with the three 
named above, namely that ‘‘nodimg happens without a reason why it 
diould be so rather than otherwise". This comes very near to the 
idappaccayatS (this is conditioned by foat) of Buddhist causahty*.* 
Tl^ IS a very imsleadmg suggestion for die two have nothmg in 
common. It is true that according to Leibniz’s law of suffiaent reason 
‘nothing happens widiout a reason’,* but the reason is best known to 
God, who creates the best of all possible worlds, in which whatever 
happens necessanly contributes towards makmg it the best. This is 
the sufficient reason for all contmgent truths and it hes in (the goodness 
of) God, who (hose out of his freewill to create this world in preference 
to every other possible world, which was rdadvely less perfect.^ Smce 
the knowledge of diese reasons mvolves an mfimte analysis of possible 
fects, m die hght of then: ccmtnbution to the goodness of possible 
worlds (and/or compossibility*), die reasons cannot usually be known 
by men * This is an attempt to explam dungs in terms of final causes.*® 

' ‘Muades in die Canonical Scnptures of Buddhism' in JAOS , Vol 44, p 162. 

* Manual 47. * Hutmy of BuJilKst Thought, p 6*. 

‘Stebbing,Dp.eit,p.382 * ‘Logic (Buddhist)’ m ERE , Vol. 8, p 133. 

* B Russell, The Phthsophy of Lahnsf, p. 3a, 

” R. L Saw, Leihuf, Pengmn Books, London, 1954, p 34. 

' Russeli has sn^ested diat in an esoteric account ^ his philosophy, Leibniz 
tries to account for extstence hy purdy logical considerauons, widi no mention 
of God or creanon, v. A Hutoty of JPesttm Phdosopfy, p 617. 

* R. L Saw, op or , pp 3a, 33 

” Russell, The Phdotoply of Lethntt, p 34 Thus the law of sufScient reason, 
as apphed to actod existeots, reduces itsdf defimtdy to die assertion of final 
causes . . .’. 
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It will be seen that ibis conception is theistii^ metaphysical and relates 
to final causes. It is, therefore, utterly opposed to the conception of 
empincal causation as we find it in Buddlusm.* 


(782) Mrs Rhys Davids hailed the appearance of die causal theoiy of 
,/ Buddhist texts for the first time in Indian thought as an evoladonaty 

moment in the histoty of ideas in one of her earlier works.’ She dis- 
tinguished between die ‘formula of causation in general’’ from the 
‘Giain of Causation’ in her article on ‘Paticcasamuppada’ in the ERE.* 
But when she chan g ed her views about what constituted the message 
of onginal Buddhism and die mediodology of discovenng this, we 
find her anxious to dismiss causation as playing a very minor idle m 


Early Buddhism.’ She tries to make out that die causal theory was a 
contnbution of the monk Kappina, su^ests the flimsiest of evidence 
for this and ends up by admitting die weakness of her own surmise.’ 
She dien tries to play down die importance of causauon by suggestmg 
diat 'Gotama was a ‘Way-mandater, not Cause-mandater* ett., 
p. that the applied formula . . . was not mduded m die bst of 
sayings adduced as a final charge to his men by the dying Founder* 
(op. ek.f p. 152) and sudi considerations, none of whidi contradict or 
explain the important place that causauon has in die ponied 
Her whole theory has to be dismissed on mediodologii^ 
grounds. She starts with certain a priori assumpuons as to what 
Onginal Buddlusra ou^t to have tau^ti picks out what appe^ to 
support her views (after a good deal of imsmtetpretation at tim^ and 
dismisses die gr«it bulk of the matenal as monkah editing. TO J 
statement occurs too frequently it is discarded as a 
phrase’.’ If It occurs rarely, it is likewise rejected when ^ 

• Russell speaks of two pnnaplcs of suffioent “ ^nts 

spcaal {ThePhslosophyafLabmup is ‘a form 

and die latter to actual castents 0>P or appetites’ 

of die law of causality asserting afl possdJe 

(p 30) Eventlusconceprionofcausahty«oppO!ed.n^^sm(v.n!^^ 

• Btdikam, Wilbams and Noigatt, London, ipia, pp. S» 

imputed to Kappina, stren^en my on causation’ 

responsible for becoming, in "f’^^.V^^rtjomderofSanpntta 

Tv ofefe-a oiBuddhut Ouffns, p. isVF.^. 

IS a rutreow^pfutue occumng elsetrfwe m die Pitatas 
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agree with her assumptions or what th^ imply.* On the basis of sndh 
a meAod of purely imaginative reconstruction, tibere is no limit to the 
mnnber of largely speculative theories, which can be daimed to be ihe 
original message of Buddhism. For reason, such speculations are 
of htde value for schoktsbp, since no objective methodolc^ical 
criteria and rules of interpretation are adhered to. 

(783) Inductive inferences in Buddhism are therefore based on a 
the^ of causation. These inferences are made on the data of per- 
ception, normal and paranormaL What is consideted to constitute 
knowledge are direct inferences made on the basis of tire data of such 
perceptions. All the knowledge that die Buddha and bis disaples 
claim to have in 'knowing and seemg* (v. suprot excqit for the 
knowledge of NirvSna, appears to be of this nature. For reasons of 
space we cannot eicamine all the doctrines of Buddhism in order to see 
whether diey could be ej^lained on this basis. Nor is this necessary, 
for we are concerned only with the epistemolo^cal foundations of the 
tiiouj^t of die Gmon. We shall therefore metdy illustrate talcing 
a few samples, how die doctrines of Buddhism may be conadered to be 
ejnstenucally derived from direct inferences based on perception, 
normal or extrasensory. 

examples of direct inferenoes based on the 

account of birth there is decay and death’ 
(jStipaocaja . . . jaramataQam, S. II.25) is an empirical generaBzation 
based on the observation (by perception) diat all those who are 
‘known and seen’ to be born eventually grow old and die. From die 
observed cases the inductive inference (anvayaSat^-) is made that all 

those who are bom, whedier m die past or in the future^ grow old and 

die. 

(2) The statement diat 'all conditioned tilings are impermanent^ 
(sabbe sankfaara amccs, M, loaS) is a similar empMcsd gBnpfaliMd m 
Quot^ this example, Professor Wijesekera has observed that ‘this is 
not ^^ven as a result of maaphysical inquiry or of any mystical 
intiution but as a strai^tforward judgment to be arrived at by 
investigation and analyris. It is founded on unbiased thou^ and has 
a purely empirical ba^’.* 

‘ v.«?p. p. 136, Tnrther, the verse found in inscriptions cin nans at Benares 

ana elsewhae oocnrs nowhere eilse in tiie Pitaka^. 

’ O. H. de A. Wdeseketa, The Thru Sigiuua, Kandy, i960, pp. a, 3. 


(784^ Let US first take some 
data of normal perception: 
(i) The statement ti^ 'on 
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(3) 'When It IS asked vhetber the Buddha holds that the sfafpmwit 
'^def, lamentation, mental agony, sorrow and amaely anse fiom and 
onginam fiom attachment’ (piya;atiki ... sokapandevadukkha- 
domanassupayasa piyappabhavika, M n.ioS), he says *yes' (evam 
etam, be, cit.) and adds that 'it should be understood m this way* (tad 
amina p’etam . . . panyayena veditabbam, loc. cu.). He dien enumer- 
ates a senes of observed histoncal instances of people in Savatthi, who 
because of their deep attachment to their loved ones, were given to gnef 
when they died and lost their senses He also recounts a case where a 
person killed his betrodied and committed suiade in the hope ofre- 
uniting with her m the hereafter, when she professed not to love Inm ’ 

(4) The statement that ‘among human beings there aren’t the usual 
characteristics, which constitute speaes’ (n’atthi manussesu hngam 

^ jatimayam puthu, Sn. 607) or m other wor^ that the human race was 
biologically one species, is based on a keen observation of nature* 
It IS said that the grasses, trees, worms, moths, ants, four-footed 
creatures, serpents, fishes, birds have ‘charactenstics that constitute 
species’ (lingam ]itimayam, Sn 601-&) and that therefore diere^ 
‘different speaes’ (annamarina jatiyo, he at) among them But mis 
IS not the case with human beings, who do not have such cbi^ 
istics m respect of their hair, head, ears, colour, etc. {loc at), the 
difference among men is said to be only nominal (vokarafi ca manus- 
sesu samaSni^ pavuccan, Sn. 611). 


(78s) Statements were not only justified on the b^s of 

evidence but were rejected as fiilse when thq' conflicted wi a 

empincally observed. Thus the statement held by certain reduse 
brahmins to the effect that ‘so long as a proon is , 

dowed with intellectual capaaQr ... but th® is 0 
(yavad evayam bhavam punso daharo . • . taivad eva p 

veyyattiyena samannagato f ^ be w- 

at-Tia tamha panfiSvqTattij® panhayau ti, M. I ) ^__ie -nd 

correct In support of this die Buddha praits w ^ dm Older 

to ‘fiaur eetoenartans (cat^ • • • desmte their 


who are endowed with the 

old age. Likewise, the proposition held ® 

‘ Alha fcho s3 itthi sarmkam etad awca^ . pecca bhavissamS 

kho so punso ram itthup dvidlra cfaetvS attanaip uRpa 

n, M n 109, 110 V G P MaWasekets and K N. 

» For a detailed account of this i9S8i PP 3 S"^ 

Jayaollek^ BuJJhsm and dt$ Baa Question, 
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and brahimns to the effect that ‘dl those who kill hving creatures 
ffvpBriwipa pain and sorrow in dus life itselT (yo kod papam atunaped, 
sabbo so ditdi’eva dhamme dukkham domanassam pausamvediyati, 

S. IV’.343) IS said to be felse since some people are honoured in this 
very hfe if they kill the king’s enemies (he. «V.). 

(786) We find at die same time that many ofdie doctrines of Buddhism 
ate daiffled to be inductive inferences based on the data of extra- 
sensory perception. In this respect, extrasensory peroepdon is/ 
treated at the same level as normal percepdon and it is considered 
possible to make both valid and erroneous inferences on this data 
(v. infia, 790). It may be asked vdiether the claims to extrasensory 
percepdon ^ong to the mythical and miraculous dement in the Canon 
and whether these claims were actually made by the Buddha and his 
disdples. There is reason to bdieve that these claims were actually 
made. There is no doubt diat yoga-praedees prevailed among die 
thinkers of the Middle and Late Upanisads, the Jains, some of die 
Ajivikas and the Buddhists. Claims of this ^d were common to all 
these schools. They are not considered miraculous but the result of the 
natural development of die mmd in the Buddhist texts (v. supra, 724) 
and have a dose connecuon with the central doctrmes of Buddhism 
(v. mjhz, 797). Some of these expenences such as ante-natal retro- 
oogmuon’ have been claimed by people under deep hypnosis.* For 
odiers sudi as telepadiy and claOToyance, it is beheved that there is a 
certain amount of experimental data ^uch tends to confirm the exis- 
tence of suchfacdties.^'Wehaveteasondiereforetobehevethatgenuine j 
claims were made about having these expenences. The other question 
18 whether these expenences were vendicd or delusive. This fells outside 
the scope of our study and we do not propose to examine it here. 

‘ Cp. a similar but less expliat daim attributed to Pytbagora^ v. Kirk and 
Raven, The Piesoaabc Pbiiosopher^ p azj. 

’ V. Th. Flournoy (Professor of Psychology, Umvemty of Geneva), Des 
Inekt a la Phaha Mars, Geneva, 1899; W. MdSougall, An Oudme ofAinormal 
P^fAobgy, Sixth Edition, London, p 510 ff ; cp. Charles A. Cory (Asso- V 
oate Piofesor of Philosophy, Washington Univecsi^), 'A Divided Self in 
JmimatofAiaormalPsyMogy, Vdl XIV, Boston, 1919-20, pp. 282, 283, cp, also 
Ian Stevenson, The EiaJeaesfir Survival from CUiurai Mmartts of Former In- 
camatmns, Thamesmouth Pnntmg Cb. Ltd., Essex, 1961, and C. J. Ducasse, 27 ie 
Beh^ in a Infi after Death, Illinois, 19IS1, p. 241-299. 

* V. J. B Rhine, New Frontiers of tie Mmd, Peng^nn Books, 1950, q>. by die 
same author. Tie Reach of tie Mmd, London, 1948, also, R. Tisduier, Telepathy 
and Clatrvoyiinee, London, 1925. 
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(7S7) Prominent among the doctrines derived as an indacdve in- 
ference on the basts of the data of extrasensory perc^tion, is harm 
as tau^t in the Pali Canonical texts. There is said to be a general as 
well as a specific correlation between the kmd of hie led in this world 
and one’s state of sumvaL Now it is said that 'the decease and sor- 
vival of beings is to be verified by one’s (clairvoyant) vision’ (sat^nam 
cutupapato . . . calddiuna sacdukaraniyo, A. n.183). But widi this 
clairvoyant vision one is also said to notice a correlation between the 
character of a person and his state of survival: ‘He sees some beiogs 
endowed with bodily, verbal or mmital misconduct who reproach die 
holy iTipn, hold &lse views and act in accordance with fidse views bom 
in a state of dedme^ in an uiihappy condition, m a state of downfiiU and 
a lower state at death on the dissolution of die body; and (he sees) 
other beings, who are bom in a happy state; m a heavenly worid at 
on the dissolution of the bod/.‘ It is dus correlauon between 
good character and a happy state after death, and bad diaracter and 
an unhappy state after death that is called har/na For a person who tes 
this clairvoyant vision is said ‘to know how these beings 

to their karma’ (yathakammupage satte pajaniti, lee, at). 


(788) Li die MahSsihanada Sutta, Majjhiroa Nikiy^ the Buddha 
rlatma to test dus in a way analogous to the testmg of an hypome^ 
The Buddha says that he first examines by means of bs telqHtluc 
powers die mind of a certain individual m order to ^uge the genoal 
tone of bs character. From dus knowledge m die h^t of the kaiffl^ 
hypothesis he expects the individual to be bom in a ^ 
death At a later tune he observes dus 
perception to see m what state he has surv^ ^ fi«Js tot 

^^onmademaccoriancewiditheabowhy^sB««| 

dius venfymg the truth of die hypodiesis. The t^ mads « follow. 
■Here I observe with ray mind the mind of a certam P«®°“ 

pmo. so CO„d« W 

sudi a path diat at death on the j^byneansof 

bom in an unhappy state . . . ; at a later ^ unhappy 

(my) paranormal clairvoyant vision, surw g 


ISO. passan ima ' * 

loJiam upapannS U D. 1 82 
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state and experi encing octtemely unpleasant sensations. Just as if 
Bomefine -with si^t -Were to observe a pit full of coals, mthout flames 
or smoke . . . and a tired person walkmg on the only road leadmg to 
dus pit and say, “this person surely walks and moves m sudi a way and 
follows such a road ^t he will &11 into dus pid’; at a later time he 
would see him &llen mto that pit of coals expenendng extremely 
painful sensations’.* 

(788A) The Buddha cn&azes the Jam ascetics for not personally ^ 
veafyiag the truth or flilsity of their karma-fheory. He approaches 
some Jam ascetics who -were practising self-mortification in the behef 
that self-induced suffering was an expiation of past sms, wltidi become 
eidiausted as a result (M. I.92, 93). He finds ^t the theory on vduch 
these pracuces were based, was accepted on the basis of die omnisdence 
of didr teacher, but was not mdividuidly verified by them. Heasks diem 
the fisUowu^ questions to all of which the Jain ascetics gave ne^tive 
answers. Do you know ‘whether or not you existed m the past* 
(ahuvSm’eva mayam pubbe, na nahuvama ti, M. 1.93)? Do you know 
‘vdiedier you did or cM not do any evd karma m die past* (akaram*eva 
mayam pubbe papam kammam, na akaram ti, /oc. cit,)? Do you know 
‘what kmd of evil karma you did m the past* (evarupaip v 3 papam 
kammam akaranui u, ix. at.)? Do you know ‘what amount of suffer- 
ing (due to sm) has been spent, what amount remains to be spent and 
what amount of suffermg -was altogether necessary (for expiation)* 
(ettakam v 3 dukkham tu})innam ettakam va dukkfaam mjjaietabbam 
ettdcamhi -va dukkhe m))inne ^bam dukkham mpinnam bhavissati 
ti, £x. at.). The example of the Jam asceuc -was apparently contrasted 
-with die personal -verification of his past karma on the part of the 
disaple of the Buddha (see, however, mfia^ 798, 799). 

(789) The correlations -worked out between diflhrent kinds of acts 

‘ Idahaqi . . . eka cca m puggalam evaip cetasa ceto pancca pajanami: taiM’ yam 
puggalo paupanno tatiia ca inyau tan ca maggaqt aamarulho yaiM iSyassabfaeda 
patam matana duggatup . . . upapajjissaii u, tarn enaip passami apatena samayena 
dJabena eakkhnna visuddhaia aakkantamanusakena . . . diiggaam . .upapannaqi 
ekantadukklia tippa katuia -vcdanS vadiyaniSnaip. SeyyadiS 'pi . . . ang^kalstea . . . 
pQi'ang^tSnaip tritaca^uiam -ntadfauminam, adia punso agacdbqrya . . . kilanto 
. . ekayanena maggena tarn eva ang^cakasuip pamiMya, tarn enaip eafelclnima 
puciso disva evaqi vadeyya tadfi’yam bhavam punao paupanno tarfis ca inyad 

tail ca maggaip aamarOlho yatha jmaip yeva an^italSsuip SgamissaS ti; tam enaqt 

passeyya apatena samayena tassa an^mkSsuyS pautaip ekantadukkha . . . vedaifi 
vedtyaaiSnaip, M 1 74 . 
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and the expected consequences ra a subsequent human extstence an 
presumably to be verified in the same manner. Some of these cotrelsh 
nons ate as follows; (i) a person who kills living meanues 
pad, M. in.203) . . . tends to be short-lived (appayuka-samvattamko^ 
loe. at,), while a person who leftams from killing living oeatuies 
(pSnatipata pativirato, loe. cit.) . . . tends to be long-lived (^gliSyukfh 
samvattaniko, loc. at.), (2) a person who harms creatures (sat^am 
vihcthakajitiko, M. I.204) . . . tends to be sickly (bavhibadhasam- 
vattaniko, he. cU^ while a person who refrains firom harming 
creatures (avihetha^jatiko, loe. cit.) . . . tends to be healthy (appl- 
badhasamvattaniko, lac. at.), (3) a person who is angiy and imable 
(kodhano . • . upayisabahulo, loe. at.) . . , tends to be ugly (dnb- 
bannasamvattaniko, he. at.), while a person who is not so, tends to be 
beautiful (pSsadikasamvattaniko, loc. cit.), etc. 


(790) However, it is said that some of the inferences based on oads 
clairvoyant vision may be invahd. The Mahikammavibhanga Sutta, 
Majjhima NikSy^ takes the following four oomples: 

(i) Tlte fiist IS that of a recluse or biahmm who attains a state of 
mental concentration, ui whidi he secs widt his dairvoyant vision a 
certam person who has misconducted himself bom in an unh^py state 
after death. On the basis of this expenence he forms Movmg 
conclusions, viz. (i) diere are evil acts (atthi . . . papakam > 

M. nr.2i), (11) there is an ewl consequence for 
duccantassa vipako, he. cu.), (ib) that all those w 0 v“g 

creatures,steal,etc....arebominanunhappy 8 tate 3 fterdeallHy«>.- 
papaupan- adinnadayi . . . sabbo so . . . param ^ 

uppajjati, he. at.), (iv) that those who assert (1), ("> 

and the others wrong (ye evam Vltat has 

jananti, miccba tesam nSnan o, he. at.). It is sai 
lumself known, himself seen, himself eiqienenced (« “ 
gamam dittham simam viditam, loe. eit.) he dogmaflca y ^ 
Xody truth, all else being fabe* (idam cva saccam mogham ariaaffl, 

s»»d » to of . 

state of mental concentraUoiYbut state, 

person who has done evil m tl« * osd &se of 

He comes to conclusions which are di^ Y W enee of 
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ate bom in a happy state after death, and (iv) that those who assert 

(2) (1), (u) and (ill) are right and ihe others wrong. 

(3) and (4) Two other examples are given to illusttate the other two 
possibilities, namely, that of a person who sees a person of good 
conduct bom in a happy state and in an unhappy state respectively. 

(791) In the course of this Sutta, it is pointed out that the Buddha does 
not deny the validity of the Haims to ^veobserved what they did claim 
to observe (M. in.212-15; e.g. Yan ca kho so evam aha: apahaip 
piig ^lam addasam idha panatipatim adinnadayup. . . . param maraiu 
. . . sugaaip . . . upapannan ti — ^idam assa anujlnami, i.e. I grant his 
daim to have seen an mdtvidual who kills and steals, bom after deafti 
m a happy state). But he denies the vahdity of some of the inftrences 
made on the basis of these experiences. It is shown, for example, that 
all four generalizaaons made ftom a smgle instance are mistaken, e.g. 
yan ca ^o so evam aha: yo kira bho p 3 n 3 tip 3 tl . . . sabbo so . . . 
duggatim . . . uppapad ti, idam assa rmnujanami, i.e. I do not approve 
of his daim that all those who kill ... are bora in an unhappy state. 
This shows a reahzation of the ftict that one cannot make generaliza- 
tions on the bads of one (or a few) instances.^ But at the same time, 
the general rule that good acts tend to make one’s future state of 
survival happy and vice versa is not denied for the apparent exceptions 
(z and 4) ate explained as due to the performance of good or evil 
deeds, as the case may be, sometune or another m one’s past hves 
(q>. pubbe va’ssa tam katam hon . . . paccha v 3 , M. IIL214, 215) or 
due to a diange of heart at tiie moment of dea& (maranakSle -ra’ssa 
hot! . . . , he. at.). 

(792) Not only, therefore, does Buddhism not give a theistic or meta- 
physical interpretation to these experiences, but considers it necessary 
that we draw the n^t inferences ftom Aem in the same spnsp m 
which it was necessary for us to be ri^t about our in ferences from 
sense^enence. 

(793) We have tried to sliow that perception (normal and paranormal) 
and inductive mference are considered the means of knowledge m the 
Pah Nikayas. The emphasis tiiat ‘knowing’ (janaqi) must be based on 
‘seemg’ (passam) or ihrect perceptive eqienence;, makes Buddhism a 
form of Empincism. We have, however, to modify the use of the term 
somewhat to mean not only that aU our knowledge is derived from 

' V. Stebbing, 0/1 <«,p 247. 
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sense-expenence* but finm extrasensory experience as vdl. Ibis 
extension we believe is justified in tbe Ii^t of Ae reasons that we gave 
earlier (v. supra, 735). TTie definition of the term m Runes’ Dicuonaiy 
of Philosophy also allows us to use the term ‘empmasm’ to mdnde 
the entue conscious content of the mind and not merely the data of die 
senses: 'That the sole source of knowledge is expetienc& . . . Ei^ien- 
ence may be understood as either all consaous content, data of the 
senses only or other designated content* (if v.). Its empmasm is also 
seen in its attitude to the problems of substance (v supra, 535), cause 
(y. supra, 778), the a priori (v. supra, 429, 43^, percqinon (v. srpra, 
744), meaning (y. stpra, 536 £) and lastly metaphysics (v. sipra, 
ypj S-i infra, 81^. 


(794) Early Buddhism should therefore be regarded not as a system 
of metaphysics but as a verifiable hypothesis discovered by the Buddha 
in the course of his 'trial and error* experimentation widi different 
ways of life We agree therefore with Dr Warder when he says that 
‘the Buddha legend synthesizes the quest for truth on saennfic 
principles regardless of past traditions: observation of lifi^ cqien- 
mpnfs in ascenosm (under vanous teachers and indqiendenily), M 
deduction of a way to end suffering’.* We also agree with him wh^ 
comparing Buddhism with Epicureamsm, he says, *30* atta^old 
supersutions and sought knowledge of nature knowledp which we 
may characterize as saentific on account of its basis of pereqittm, 
inference, verif canon, etc.’* (itahcs mine). 

(795) In the Nikayas, it is stated, how the Buddha feft Ae 
life in his youth (yobbanena samannSgato, M. 1.163) 

quesf^ (anya panyesana, M. Ii6z) for happtnes^o^g 
Supreme perfecuon, secun^ and 

httham yogakkhemam nibbanam, M. 1 163)* ™ x . anH the 
orthe va^ methods pracused by Ae Jams ^ 

thinkers of Ae Middle and Ae ^pamsads. ^ 

penmented wiA Ae four kinds of rdigious ptacnces 

‘Empmasts usuaUy mean by eqienenc^ as ■*« 

pMa^lQuesuon, ofPhdoscphy,V^, SZ»*«*** 

assernon,*'aUsyndienc knowledge » based on eiqienaH* 

^*0».etf»PS7 *Ihd as the quest j 

< The •ignoble quest* (ananyS pmyesana) » ^oMe qiwf 

eobject tt birth, deray, death, ete ,bemg 

(anySpanyesanS) is & quest ofwhatis notsub)ect 
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(tapassl^, sdf-ffloxdfication avoidance Qegucclia-) and 

se<^on (pavivitta-) (M. L77). Here 'avoidance' appears to be a 
reference to Jainism for it is said ‘I used to -walk up and down con- 
sdentiously extending my compassion even to a drop of water, praying 
that even dangerous bacteria in it may not come to barm' (so . . . 
sam va abhikkamaim sato patikkamami, yava udabmdumhi me da^ 
paccupatthitS hoti: ma’ham khuddake pSne visamagate sanghat^ 
apadessan u, M. L78). The rest of the practices whidi are numerous 
and are described in detail (M. L77-9) are of the kind practised by the 
A]ivikas.* hi this context are mentioned a few other ^eoties he tried 
out. One of these was diat 'salvation was by ntual* (yannena suddlu, 
M. I.8a), well known m the Vedic tradition.* Another was ‘salvation, 
by food’ (ahaiena suddhi, M. L80) held by certam teduses and biah- 
mms who seem to have beheved that salvation resulted from eating a 
special kind of food and gradually redudi^ it to the pomt of starvation. 
This was based on the theory that ‘when die blood becomes dry, die ^ 
bile and pM^m dries up and when the fledi wastes away, die imnd 
becomes exceedmgly dear'.* But he found that ‘by this mode of bfe 
and conduct, by these ascetic practices, he did not attain any extra- 
ordinary spintual knowledge and insight’ (taya ... myiya taya 
paupadaya diya du kkank a nlray a najjhagamaip uttanm manussad- 
hafflmamalamanyaiilnadassanavisesam...M.I.8i). So whendieBuddha 
says that neidur ‘the addiction to sense-pleasures’ (kamamuccha, 

M. 1 241) nor the ‘sdf-mduoed torture of the body* (opdtkamM duk- 
kha tipp 5 ...loc, crt.) tend to produce knowledge a^ insight (f ianSy a 
dassanaya, be, at.), it has an empirical basis in his own expenences. 


( 79<0 The Buddha also seems to have learnt the technique of yoga, 
found m die Middle and Late Upanisads, under the teachers A{3ra 
Ka^ma and Uddaka Bamaputta. Before to, he seems to have tnwi 
c^n odier yoga practices widi the idea of curbmg his mind (ceta^ 
dttam abhin^ganheyyam, M, 1.242) or stopping his breathing 
(appanakam jhanain jhayeyyaip, M. L242) by the dieer efibrt of will. 
But these efforts were a Mure. He is reported to have left Allra 
Kalima and Uddaka RSmaputta dissatisfied (nibbijja rakk«T.},« 
M. Lifiti) but what he learnt ftom them seems to have been of cnm» 

• Basham, o^p «* , pp 96.7, ug-j, 169-71 

* Cp. Bjh. 1.5,5. , 'By oflfenng with milk for a year one 
CHume, The Thirteen Prinaptd Ujmtathadt, p. 87). 


«- 4}4 
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value. For when he attained enhghtenment he inunediatdy thmlw of 
preaching to these two, saytag Aat they were ‘vnse, intelbgent and 
widi htde defilements . . . and were likely to compreheiid his 
teadung veiy soon’ (pandito . . . medhSvI . . . apparajak^jadko . . . 
so imam dhammam l^ppam eva ajanissad ti, M. 1 170). His en- 
h^tenment is not considered to he a mysterious single act of intmtioti 
but the discovery by means of die developed natural fiiculnes of the 
mind of the cause and cessation of sufiienng (Ud. 1-3). Knowledge of 
salvation is had only as the final phase of a gradual process of disaphne 
and not in a sudden act of intuition: ‘1 do not say that one can win the 
final knowledge at the very b^nmng, it is had fiom a gradual dis- 
cipline, a gradual mode of action and conduct* (niham Sdiken’eva 
annaiadhanam vadaim api ca anupubbasikkha anupubbakinya 
anupubbapatipada aniiaradhana hoU, M. I.479) 480). 

(797) The method of verification of the Four Noble Truths is stated 
in rinfail in a number of similar passags which recur throu^out the 
Nikfiyas. Briefly, it consists in the practice of the virtuous hSe (aflyena 
^akkliandhena samannfgato, M. 1^46) followed by the restrant of 
the senses (indriyasamvara-, loe. eit,), the development of mmdmlness 
(satisampajanfia-, be. at.'), and the elimination of die five impdunenis 
(paiicanrvarane pahaya, M. 1 . 347 )- This results in die posabihy 0 
attaining the first up to the fourth jhana, m whij die«_is af- 
fection of equanimity and mindfulness’ 
loc. at.) In this state there would be manifisted ^ sm-fol d ffl 
knowledge (abhiiiiil, v. supra, 727). Of the sa only duee m rOTJ 
for the saving knowledge The first is 

verifies die fact of pre-ewstence (v. supra, 75 ^- The ^ 

voyance, with which he venfies the feet 

diird IS 'die knowledge of the 

(Ssavinam khayanana-, M. 1 . 34 *)- Widi this J® , 

Trudis (be. eit.). ‘As he thus knows and sees, 
from the inflowmg impulses of ^ 

mortality and ignomnoej alo^ ^ Sriiove stags 

knowledge that emanopanon (a 1 a-, M. I.i4S)» 

are oto described as the sy of ^J^Iedge (paiiS^ 
mental concentrauon (sandhi, f knowledge and 

he. at.), emancipation (vimutu, ba cu.) a^ 

vision of emanapaconfvimuttmana^n .avj«5sa»5pi 

« Tassa evaiji janato evam passato M. 1 34«- 

attain vifliaccati, vunuttaaninp vanutiarom 
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(798) Not evetyone, Ibowever, ivas capable of verifying the doctrine 
in manner. We have seen that only sixty out of five hundred \pere 
capable of attaining die ‘higher knowled^’ (v. supra, 752). *Tke rest’ 
are said to be ‘emandpated by knowledge alone* (. . . itare pafina- 
vimutti, S. I.191). Hie quesuon is asked: ‘Why is it that some monks 
^in die emanapadon of die mmd, while others have only emanapa- 
uon through knowledge* (adia kihcarahi idh’ekacce bhi^u cetovi- 
mutdno dcaoce pafinavimutdno d, M. I437). The reason given is that 
it was due to ^e ‘difference m thdr feculues* (tesam . . . indnya- 
vemattatam, loe, at.). 

(799) The mention of dds kmd of emandpauon raises a number of 
questions. It meant that the doctrme was not hilly verified by the 
dQsdple but was accepted on trust, even if the conviction of emanapa- 
tion was real and direcdy experienced. The doctrine of rebirth and 
karma and the greater part of the theory of Buddhism would have 
had to be accepted on &idi by such a person since he did not have 
widiin him or develop the power of verifying diem. This explains the 
conception of die samt widi fiuth (saddha) in the Pali Canon (v. stpra, 
674 f.). Such a person need attam only the first jhana (M. I.435; 
^ IV.4a2; A. V.343) after which he reflects that the five consuments 
in it are 'sorrowful . . . empty and devoid of substance' (dukkhato . . . 
sufifiato anattato samanupassati, M. 1 435). So he turns his mind away 
from these states (so te^ dhamradu attam pativapeti, be. cit.) and 
directs it to the element of immortahty (ama^ya dhatuyS attaqi 
upasamharati, M. L43(9 dunking ‘this is peaceful and excellent 
namely die cessation of all processes, die abandoning of all limitations, 
the elimination of detix^ dispasaon, cessation, Nibbana. Established 
on that he attains die destruction of the inflowing impulses’.* 

(800) We may next turn to the quesuon of the limits of knowledge. 
Is knowledge unlimited m scoped Is ommsaence possible? Is it the 
mse that certam dungs carmot be knownp These quesuons appear to 
have been posed at a ttme when Scepudsm was nfe 

important to note that what die Buddha daimed was *a 
diree-fisld knowledge* (nsso vi}] 3 ). He does so m a Sutta in which he 
disclaims ommsaence in the sense of knowing all at once all the time: 

' Etaip santaqi etaiji patutain yadidaip sabbassnldSiasaiiiatho sabbiipadliipa- 
^issaggo tanhakkhayo vuago nitodho nibbinaa ti. So latdia tdato asavSnam 
anayaippapunatijM 1 436 
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diose 'who say that the Recluse Gotatna is omniscient and all-sedng 
and professes to have an infinite knowledge and insi^ 'vhidi is 
constantly and at all tunes present to hun, when he walks or 
sleeps or keeps awake— are not reporting him properly and mis- 
represent him (as claunin^ what is &lse and untrue’.* Asked how he 
should be correctly reported he says: ‘m prodaumng that the Recluse 
Gotama has a three-fold knowledge one would r^ort him properly 
and not misrepresent him’.* This three-fold knowled^ consists of 

(1) unhmited (ySvad eva akankhSmi, M. I482) letrocognition, 

(2) unlimited clairvoyance, and (3) knowledge of the destruction of the 
inflowing impulses (/oc. or.) It 'mil be seen that it was the same know- 
ledge whidi the disaples vdio verified his teaching claimed to have 
(v. supra, ivf). On the evidence of the NikSyas tfaemsdves diis is too 
narrow a definition of his field of knowledge for it fails to mclude die 
odier forms of higher knowled^ sudi as telepadgr, etc. (v. supra, 727), 
which both the Buddha and his disaples claimed to have. The probable 
reason for this restriction 'was the feet dial it was this three-fold know- 
ledge that really mattered. 


(802) This very statement in whidi he claims only ‘a three-fold 
knowledge’ would have thus left the door open for speculauon as w 
what the real extent of his knowledge was. At anodier pla^ » 
Buddha is credited with die statement; ‘diose who assM that d» 
Reduse Gotama demes diat there is any reduse or biahtm who was 
nmnisrimt or all-seemg, are not statmg the truth and are felsdy 
mg me of saying what is not true’.* He then sajre that wfet sta 
was diat ‘there is no reduse or brahmm, who 'w^d 
see everydung aU at onoe’.^ This means ih« it is possfefe f” 
to know everydung but not all at once. This is in feet 
which omnS^oe IS ascribed to the Buddha m the Mdmdapaifha 

« Ye te evam Shaijisu. Samano Gotamo Babbaffifi 
aSnadassanaip patijSnati 

sanutaqi fianadassanaip paccup^thitan o, aa me tt vutia <>» 
capaiiamanteasat3aWiHtedlti,M.l4**' ^ .sj. me assa na ea 

* Tevijjo Samapo Gotamo n . . . bySOaiamSBO vuaavadi t^eva me assa 

maip abhQtena abbteakkheyya, eit. _ , vS h,ah- 

1 Ye te evam Shamsu. Samapo Gotamo 
maooi«yosabbaKmaabbada«5v?_a^s^^^J^^^^ « asafi 
^tiStiaip vijjsfl n; «a me te vuttavadmo aWibaokKiiimn 

d)hutena n, M. 11 1 * 7 . . . ^hhm Stasatt «abbaip 

^Nattlu so samatio vS btahraapo v 3 yo sa®“ 
n’etaip |hanain vijjafi o, be- cu. 
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(pp. loa flF.). In die parable of die Simsapa leaves, die Buddha a 
of leaves m die Simsapa forest and says diat whathehas taught 
is like die leaves in his hand and what he knew but did not teach is like 
the leaves in die forest (S. V437). This means that he claimed to Imow 
mudb mote than he tau^t but he did not claim omniscience. Nor does 
he m the NikSyas deny ommsaence in die sense of knowmg ev^- 
Am g but not all at once. Yet it is dear that according to the earliest 
accounts in the NikSyas, the Buddha did not claim (an unhmited) pre- 
cogmtive knowledge. In the Pasadika Sutta, Di^ Nikap, it is said, 
'll is possible that other heretical teachers may say die Reduse 
Gotama has a limidess knowledge and vision wdi regard to the past 
but not with regard to the future” . . The Buddha goes on to 
eqildn that 'wdi re^ to the past the Tad^gae’s consaousness 
follows in the wake of his memory’ (atitam addhanam ... arabbha 
Tad^atassa sa&iusiii vimiSnam hod, foe. err ). He recalls as mudi as 
he Ittfps (so yavatakaip akankhati tavatakaip anussarati, loc, at."). 
*Widi regard to die future the Tathlgata has foe knowledge resulting 
&om enli^uenment that “this is foe final birth . . •” ’* This appears 
to be an admisdon diat foe Buddha did not daim to have (at least an 
unlimited} piecogniuve knowledge of foe future. This fits in with his 
disbdief m Stnet Determinism (v. supra, 764). 

(803) "While foe Aggi-V acchagotta Sutta mentioned that foeTafoagata 
had a diiee-fold knowledge, we find it menuoned m one place in die 
Anguttara that ‘there are six mtellectual powers of the Tathlgata' 
(cha yimam . . . Tafoigatassa Tathigatabalani, A. HI 417)' The sne 
constitute, m addition to foe duee-fold knowledge, the followmg: 
(1) ‘the Tathlgata knows, as it really is, what is possible as possible 
and what is imposible as impossible’ (. . . Tafoagato thanaS ca 
dianato atddnafi ca atddoiato yathabhutam pajlnau, loc. ca ), (11) ‘foe 
Tafo^ta knows as it really is, foe effects accordmg to their con- 
ditions and causes, of foe performance of karma in foe pas^ present 
and future’ (. . . Tathagato atitaragatapaccupannanam kammasa- 
nSdananam d^aso hetuso vipakam yathabhutam pajanid, &c. «r.), 
and (m) ‘foe Tadiagata knows, as it really is, foe corrupdon, perfecdon 
and andng from contemplative states of release, concentration and 

* TiSnain . . vijjati yam annaatiHja . . . evaiu vadeyyuiji.-Afitain kho 
addlSnam iiabbha Samano Gotamo afiralsim Sanadassanaip pafinapen, no ca kho 
anSgatam . , D HI 134 

’ AnSgatan ca kho addhanam Srabbha Tadiagatassa bodhijain nanaqi uppajjati 
— Ayam anting jSn . . ,be at 
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attainment’ (. . , Tathigato jhSnavmiokkhasajnacIhisamapattfnamsaffl' 
kilesam vodanam vutthanam yadiabhQtam pajanan, toe. dt^. 

(804) The knowledge of possibility and impossibihty is illiMtwH at 

great length m the Vibhanga ( 335 -S)> of the impossibilitKS seem 

to be logical, e.g. ‘it is impossible for two universal monardis to be 
bom simultaneously m the same world’ (atth 9 nam etam ... yam 
ekissa lokadhStuya dve i 3 |ino cakkavatd uppajjeyyum, Vbh. 331^ 
Others are causally impossible, e.g. ‘it is imposs^ for a good con- 
sequence to anse for one whese conduct is evil’ (atthanam etam , . . 
yam kayaduccantassa ittho . . . vipiko nibbatt^ya, Vbh. 337) 

(805) ‘The ten (intellectual) powers’ (dasa . . . balani, M. I71) of fhe 
Tathagata mentioned in the Nikiyas and die Vibhai^ ( 3 i 5 ~ 44 ) ^ 
the following four to the above list of sa: (1) ‘the Tathagata knows, as 
It really is, the mode of hfe leading to all states (of survival)’ (Tadiagato 


Tathagata knows, as it really isi the world widi its various and diverse 
ptptnpnht * (Tadia^to anekadhStunanSdtetuIokam yaddbhutam pajJ- 
nSti, be. cit.\ (hi) 'the TatMgata knows, as it really is, the various 
predilections of beings’ (TaASgato sattSnam ninSdhimutnkatain 
yatlriibhGtam pajinao, be. at,), and (iv) ‘die Tathagata knows, as it 
really is, what goes on in die senses and faculties of odier beings and 
individuals’ (TathSgato parasattinam parapuggalanam indriyaparo- 
panyattam yathablditam pajanati, foe. cit.). Des^tfi die app^t 
pro^s fiom three to six and six to ten, it is difficult » say that ffiw 
IS genume change m the conception of die int^wtual ® . 
Buddha. The seven powers added to die list of thra are co^y 
attributed to the Buddha throu^out the Nd^ and it is diffi^ 
say that the transition from three to ten represents a diange 1 

(80(5) But the position is different^ as we ^ EtodUh^ » 

m io Patisa 4 hidamagga, where we nonce that Buddta » 
credited with ‘knowmg all the future’ (sabbam anagatam janati, p. 13 J 
and IS onmisaent (r. si^ra, <S49> 

(8,,) W. «« lum » d.e proUm of <>« 

S' .pesaon. Tl« tot » " fyA gLtS ! 

378) Professor Murd has translated ^ fa very 

The Ineiqiressibles (avyikata, as fourteen and 

many dialogues. They are mvanably emimeratett 
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practically in the same older*.* This translation is not literally correct. 
Vyakaroti is used of answering or explaining a question (j.v. PTS. 
Dictionary); vySkata-, die past passive partiaple would dierefore 
mean ‘explained, answered’ and the negative form a-vyakata-, un- 
esqJained, unanswered*. Dr Murti is also not correct in saying tiiat 
tiiese questions ate ‘mvanably enumerated as fourteen*. Only ten 
questions are mentioned m the Pali Canon* and it is in die Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature that the list is extended to fourteen.* The Pali 
citations mention only two possibdities with r^ard to the duration 
and extent respectively of the umvers^ while the list of fourteen 
mentions four possibilities. 

(808) The problem is on what grounds these questions were un- 
answered. Were they in pnnaple answerable though left unanswered? 
If so, were they imanswered because die Buddha did not know die 
answers to them (Scepticism, N^ve Agnosticism) or was it because 
flltbn tigh he knew die answers, they were not relevant to the central 
problems of rdig^on (Pragmatism). On the other hand, were thqr in 
principle unanswerable? If so, were die solutions beyond die grasp 
of the human mteilect, transcendmg die limits of knowledge (Rational 
Agnosticism) or were the questions (logically) meamngless and there- 
ftire not admitting of an answer (Logical Positivism). We may exhibit 
diese alternatives m a table on the foUowmg page. 

(809) The above possibdities have not been carefully distinguished 
by scholars m dieir endeavour to eiqilain why the Buddha set aside 
these questions. The above alternatives need noi^ however, be mutually 
exclusive for the ftillowmg situations ate possible, (1) that some 
questions were set aside for some reasons and others for other reasons, 
(u) that on some mterpretations die questions were answerable and on 
odiers no^ (m) that the Pragmatist solution need not necessardy 
in^ly diat the Buddha knew the answers. It is possible diat die Buddlra 
did or did not know the answers or that the questions were un- 
answerable but that he still adopted the Pragmatist attitude to them. 
Let me call dus the Pragmatist solution in the weak sense. 

(810) Now solution (1) has been given by Keith. He combines with 
this the Pragmatist solution m the weak sense. It has also been si^- 
gssted by Jacobi that Buddhism was influenced by die Sceptic’s 

‘ T. R V. Mum, Tiie Ceatrai Phdotophy of BuJiBasm, London, 1955, p j 6 

' V. D. I.191; M. L4X6, 4&4-5; S HI 257, A II.4X. 

* v. Mum, oji.atfp 36, fh. 2 
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attitude to these questions, -which is also the same as (i},‘ Ketdi says: 
*It IS qmte legitimate to hold that the Buddha was a genuine agnostic, 
that he had studied the vanous systems of ideas pc^entin his day 
without den-ving any greater satisiaction from them dian any of us 
today do from the study of modem systems, and that he had no 
reasoned or other conviction on the matter*,* ‘He is silen^ not metdly 
because knowledge of these matters does not tend to Nirvana, hut 


Unanswered quesuons 


Answerable 

ci; — ^ 

Did not know the an- Knew die answers but 
sweis (Sceptiasm, Naive they were irrelevant lor 

Agnostiasm) gatntng sphitnal know- 

ledge or salvation (Prag- 
matism} 

Unanswerable 

j h 

(3) W 

Beyond the grasp of the Logically 

intellect, tianso^ die meaning 

Iffluts of knowledge (Logical 

(Rational Agnostiasm) Positivism) 


because men hold vanous opinions 

dearly to the condusion that a^t^m pf biowH g!) it rests 
based on any reasoned ““Victton ^ 

on the two-fold ground diat the convinced that disputation 

dusion on the truth on diese issues, for the 

o„ to. ™ll »» taJ » to 6^ 

Agnostic 1 


«v.SBE,Vol 4S.P »EViu 
* Op at>, p 44 


‘/W,P-4S- 
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(8ii) It IS necessary to point out that whichever of the above solutions 
be true, the Buddha had a Pragmatist reason in the weak sense (as 
defined above) for rejecting these questions. This is dear from his 
often repeated remark; ‘These (questions) are not connected with the 
goal, with the teadung nor with the fundamentak of the rehgious hfe 
and do not conduce to dismterest, dispassion, cessation, tranquilUty, 
hi^er consciousness (v.f. hi^er knowledge*), realization and 
NirvSna’.* 

(8iz) But Keith’s solution diat the Buddha rqected these questions 
out of ignorance is not only not supported by the texts but appears in 
feet to be contradicted by them. Keith’s statement tiiat die Buddha was 
silent regardmg these questions ‘because men hold vanous opinions 
tegardu^ ihem’ is not true. The Buddha certainly says that men hold 
various views regardmg these questions, which result in violent 
controversy (Ud. 67, v. supra, yri) but he does not say that he left 
themunansweredbecauseofthis Keith gives three references m support 
of his explanauon of the silence of the Buddha — 'UdSna, p. ii; SN. 
V.437J DN. L179’ (fip. or , p. 44, fii. 3) Of these instances, the subject 
IS not even discussed at UdSna, p. ii and DN. 1 179 (i.e. D. I.i 79 )‘ 
SN. V 437 (i.e. S. 'V.437) suggests the very opposite of what Keitii is 
saymg, smee it is stated here (the parable of the Simsapa leaver v. 
sipra, 80a) that the Buddha knows much more than be has taught and 
he has not tau^t certam doctrines out of pragmatist reasons. Malun- 
kyaputta put the question directly to the Buddha m regard to his 
&lure to answer these questions, ‘it is the honest (At. straightforward) 
thing to say, “I do know or see this” if it is the case that one does not 
know or see this’ (ajinato kho pana apassato etad eva ujukam hoti 
yadidam: na janami na passami ti, M L428). The fact that the Buddha 
did not answer this question may also be considered as evidence 
against the correctness of solution (i) smee we would otherwise have 
to say that the Buddha was dishonest and was evadii^ the issue. 

(813) There is a superfiaal similanty between the attitude of the 
Scqitic and that of the Buddha towards tiiese questions. Sanjaya like 
die Buddha refuses to give a defimte answer to four of the ten 

’ The woid ‘abhisainiSya’ occurs at D. L191 and abhinraya elsewhere (e g. 
M I4J1). 

* Na h’ete ... atdia-sanifaitS, na dhanuna-saiphitS, na adibiahmacanyaka, na 
nibbidajra, na vin^ya, na nirodhSya, na upasaniaya, na abhisannaya (v/ 
^hhditiaya), na sambodbaya, na nibbSnaya samvattanu, D I 191, M. 1431; 
S V 437. 
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‘uaansweted questions*.^ But this is said to he ‘due to his stupidi^and 
Ignorance’ (znandattS momOhattS, D. L27) unlike in the case of the 
Buddha. The very &ct that Scepticism was distmguished from Budd* 
hisffl points CO the diiffierence of die Buddhist solution. 


(814) The paiahles of the arrow (y. supra, £03) and Simsapa leaves 
appear to support solution (2) The parable of die arrow seems to 
imply indixe^y that questions regardmg who shot the arrow, etc., 
can in pnnaple he answered though th^ are irrelevant for the puipose 
of a cure. Ihe parable of the Sunsapi leaves (y. supra, 802} states diat 
what the Buddha knew hut did not preach was comparable to the 
leaves on the trees of die SimsipS forest^ while what he taught was as 

htdeas the leaves m his hand, it is sard that he did not teach die rest 

because it was irrelevant for our purpose. The statement that if the 
soul was identical with the body or different from 14 dien die rdi^us 
life would be Impossible,* implies that the dieses ‘die soul is the same 
as die body’ and ‘die soul is different from the body* were bodi m a 
sense known to be felse. But it is possible that these statements were 
considered to be false only on one interpretation and not on the strict 
interpretation (y. st^nt, 478 ) diat was given to them. 0^ 

cannot read too much into the parable of the arrow, and die parable 
of the Simsapa leaves does not necessanly imply that die ten que^ons 
were meaningful ones to which the Buddha knew the an^. There 
IS, therefore, no deasive evidence in support of soluoon (2). 

(815) The third solution has been suggested by 

by Mura, who sees m diese quesaons a ^ 

Sanomi;. Murd says, TTie fo J: 

bratedananomiesofKant...cafinotfm tos 

aon of die problems in the thesis-anadi^s 
the awareness of die oonflia m Reason. That the ® ^ 

levs » „« - 

is realized by Buddha when he r+whaiittnestogobeyond 

volvesitselfindeqiandinter^ableconartwi^ similanty m fict 

phenomena to seek their ulamate ground. The smuanqr 
. le -doea Tadilgam after (»»« T^hSgam pa«n. 

D.l27)inaccordancewiAthefonrp^‘^' 

» BuMumtu, Berlin und 
‘Qp«r.,P 38 ‘/W,P4° 
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extends beyond the subject-matter and ‘die formulation of die problems 
in the diesis-antithesis form’. We have seen that both die theses and 
ann-iheses were proved to be true by the debaters at that time (v. 
supra, 378 £). Besides, with regard to die problem of the origin of 
dungs, the Buddha clearly recogmzed that no empincal answer was 
possible since the earlier we went badk in tune there was a possibility 
of gomg bade still ^rther and no ultimate ongm of ‘phenomenal 
existence* (samsaia) could be found empmcally (v. supra, 10,774). 
Was this because the universe had no beginning in ume (like a negative 
mfimte series, viz. -i, -2, -3, etc.) or because the origin could not be 
discovered by extending one’s paranormal memory backwards because 
of Its remote ancestry in the past? The 6HS. literature seems to have 
adopted die former alternative m mining anamatagga- mto anavar- 
agra-, ne. ‘without be ginnin g or end’ {s.v. BHS. Dictionary). If we 
coniine ourselves to die Pali Niklyas there seems to be a recogmtion 
of the limitations of empiricism and of the impossibility of discovenng 
the trath about this question by empmcal investigation. 

(81Q Whde this rauonal agnostic soluuon remains a possibility with 
regard to die problem of the origin, duration and extent of die um- 
vers^ die odiCT sk questions appear to have been discarded on the 
grounds that they were (logically) meamngless, as we have already 
shown (v. stqra, 474 f., 478 f ). This clearly resembles the solution 
of die Logical Positivist of such questions (v. supra, 476 f.), 

(817) It IS necessary, however, to draw a distmction between the 
solution of the Logical Positivist and that of the Buddhist. The 
Buddhist while saying that is meamngless to a^ whether one exists 
m (hoti), does not exist m (na hoti), is bom m (upapajjati), is not bom 
m (na upapajjati) m Nin^a, still speaks of such a transcendent state as 
realizable The meaninglessness of these questions is thus pardy due 
to the inadequacy of the concepts contamed in them to r^er to this 
state. This is cl^ly brought out m a verse m the Suttampata. The 
Buddha was asked the question* The person who has attained the 
goal — does he not exist or does he exist eternally without defect, 
explam this to me well, O Lord, as you understand it?’* The Buddha 
explains: The person who has attamed the goal is without measure; 
he does not have that with which one can speak of him’.* The 

' Atdtaqigato so, uda va so nattk, udahu ve sassau^ arogo, lam me munt 
ladhu viySkarohi, tadiS bi te vidito esa dhammo, Sn 1075. 

* Atdiatpgatassa na pamSnam atdu, yena naip vajju taqi tassa natthi, Sn. 1075. 
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tiansempmcal cannot be empincally described or understood (v sbjjm, 
480) but it can be realized and attained The TaA^ia freed from the 
conception of form, sensation, ideas, di^ositions and consaousness 
IS said to be ‘deep, mmeestaabh and uniadiomabl^ like the gteat 
ocean* (gambhlro appamt^o duppanyo^ho seyyatfai pi mateci - 
inuddo, M. I.487) ‘‘'hereof one can speak of him — ^that he does not 
have’ ^rena nam vapu tarn tassa nattfai, Sn. 1076) and hence one has 
to be silent. In this respect alone it resembles the Positivist’s oudook: 
*Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be siloit’.’ This atbtnde 
has, however, to be distmguished from Agnosticism * It was not that 
there was something that the Buddha did not know, but that what he 
‘knew’ in the transcendent sense could not be conv^d in words 
because of the limitatians of language and of empinosm. 

' L. Wittgenstein, Tractatas Logtee-PhtlosojAteiu, 1933, 7. P 189 

* Tbs does not mean that the theisac intetptetauon is die coiiect one, cp 
S Radhaknshnan, ‘To me the silence is not a pioof either of denial or agnosti- 
cism . . Silence is on occasions the only language of tnie woi^p Our 
thoughts of God am always images diou^ they may not he graven images’ 
(•The Teacfamg of Buddha by Speech and hy Silence*, The Hilhrt Jourml, 
Vol XXXn, pp. 3Soff),cp alsoR L SUter,Porai*wiiBdiWrwi%C 3 acago, 
X950, p 121. 
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(818) Criddzing Oldenbeig’s vtew diat the Upanisadic concept of 
Brahman (neuter) becomes in Buddhism the God Btahmi,* Thomas 
says, ‘the idea of Brahma (neuter) m the old Upaiusads is said to have 
been l^ostatiaed in Bud^sm mto a personal God BrahmL But dns 
rather implies that the older philosophical idea had been known to the 
Buddhists and this has been transformed mto a much less philosophic 
conception. We have no evidence that Early Buddhism even knew if 
(History of Buddhist Thought^ p. 90). Of die Tevijja Sutta, Thomas 
says: ‘The Tevijja Sutta, the discourse on the diree-fbld knowledge 
the Vedas, undertakes to discuss the value of sacniice and the brahnuns 
are represented as holding that it leads to life in the Brahma world. 
But the Brahma world as described belongs purdy to die Buddhist 
conception of the universe. It is a defimte region above the heavens of 
sense pleasure . , (pp. at., p. 86). Thomas’ conception seems to be 
diat the neuter Brahman is ‘the chief conception’ (op. cit., p. 87, fii. i) 
of die Upanisads and likewise that the Brahmalo^ m the Brdima^as 
and Upanisads was a state attainable on earth and not a place to be 
reached after death. Our contention is that die idea of a personal 
Brahma and of Brahmaloka as a place is the dommant conception of 
both die late Brahmanas and the Early Upanisads and that the Tevijja 
Sutta is cntunzu^ diese behe& and not die impersonal concepts which 
dominate die Middle and Late Upanisads. We have already shown how 
Brahma (masc.) is used along with Brahman (neuter) m the BrSh- 
manas and the Early Upamsads, which do not stncdy distinguish 
diem m usage and where the personal concqit prevails and is even 
carried over to the Late Upaiusads (v, supra, 269). 

(819) It IS the same with the concept of the Brahmaloka. It is the 
highest world in die BtShmanas. Li Ae KauS. Br. (ao.i) the world of 

’ Du Lehn der Upantdiaden tmd du Anfange da Suddktsmus, p. aS6 
477 
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Brahman is die most real* ( 





ally in the Early Upanisads, where a special theoiy is put forward such 
as, for instance, when it is suggested that we enter the Brahmaloka in 
deep sleep (Cli. S«3.2). But even in the later Upamsads where Biabman 
is clearly a state atfsunable in tins life, the earlier view of foe l^rabmolnip. 
was still too strong to be put aside altogether. We see fois dearly in 
the Mundafca Upanisad, where foe earlier idea of foe 'mentonous 
Brahmaloka won by good works’ (punyas sukrto brahma-lokali, 
IS criticired as an insecure goal (o/> ca,, i.i 7) even foon^ those 
who attain foe impenshable Brahman (op. at., z.i a) are sbl! rqwe- 
sented as departing ‘throu^i foe door of foe sun to vfoere foe inunortal 
purusa IS* (suiya-dvarena . . . yatramftah sa punisah, op. at, 11 n) 
as at Brh. d 2.15 and Qi. 4.15 5-d^ and attaining immortahiy in foe 
Bralima-worlds (brahmalokeju) only at foe end of tune (paiantakal^ 
op. at., 3,2 6). When tlierefore it is said in foe Buddhist tests foat 
Sanputta foouglit 'foe bralunins were obsessed with foe idea of foe 
Brahma world’ (ime klio brShmani biahmalokadbunutta, M II 19^ 
and decides to preach to tliem ‘foe pafo to companionsbp with 
Brahml’ (brahmanam sahavyataya maggam, lot at.) it is a le&ience 
to a genuine Brabmamcal belief and not a fonaiiil Buddhist conception 
as Thomas seems to think, when he says commenting on the Tevijja 
Sutta: ‘Wliat is expounded here is not foe brahimn theoiy at all but 
the possibility of attaining to the Brahma-world as the Buddlusls 
conceived it to exist, that is by foe practice of foe Brahma-viliatas’ 
(op. at., p 87). According to foe Buddhist texts there are live t^es 
of bralunins mentioned in foe Vedic literature of winch one is sm to 
be foose who follow tradition but devdop metta (compasaon) (A. 
n.22s). That foe practice of metta leads to foe Brahma-'i^Id is not a 
later Buddhist conception, but one found m die Early Upamsads. 

‘ The text has ‘si^tainam’ (die seventh) but this is a tras^ m Keieh has said 
(v. Rgveda Btahmanas Tian^ted, HOS , Vol 25 , P 4S7> " 

* . devalokam pitriokant jivjdolsam . ^ ‘ 

indtalokaip ..varunalokatiimrV>dokaiTi* ’ 
lokSi^ .. 
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the Chandogya where Vedic knowledge is said to be handed down from 
Brahma, it is said that diose who learn and teach die Vedas and practise 
ahimsa to all creatures exxept at holy places (ahimsan sarvabhut- -d 
anyanyatra tirthebhyah) reach the Brahma-world (brahmalokam 
abhisampadyate, 8.15.1). 

(8ao) The reference made to Brafamapical ideas m the Tevijja Sutta 
can easily be illustrated from Brahmanic and Early Upamsadic pas- 
sages. The Tevi}]a Sutta speaks of the brahmins of the diree Vedas 
wordupping (ayacanti diomayanti panjahl^ D. I.240) the sun and die 
moon at dieir rising (yato u^cchann, Ux, at.) and setting (yattha ca 
ogacchann, he. cit.) and of talking of die path leading to companion- 
sbp of the moon and sun (candimasunyanam sahavyataya maggam, 
be. atl). It also speaks of their turning round in wots^p at die turn of 
die sun and die moon (pahjalika namassamina anupanvattanti, be. eit.). 

Li the Kau£[taki Upamsad we are told that EauStaki used to worship 
the tisu^ sun (udyantam idityamupadsthate, 2 7) and sumlarly the 
settmg sun (astam yantam, he. at.). He turns himself with die turn 
of the sun (adityasyavrtam anvavarta, 2.8.9; cp. P. anuvattati) and 
hkewise worships the moon (2.9). Li the Tait. Br., India teadies 
Bhaiadva]a a umveisal saence (sarvavidya) whidi is a new version 
of the diiee-fold knowle^e (esa u eva trayi vidya . . , 3.10.11.5), 
which makes it possible for him to become immord and attam to ^ 
companionship of die sun: tarn sa viditva amrto bhutva svargam 
lokam lyaya saytgyam amrto ha eva bhutva svargam lokain 

etySdityasya sayujyam ya evam veda esa u eva trayi vtd^ {be. at.). 
The ideal here is »yu;ya (compamonship) which is accurately con- 
veyed by die Pah s^vyata-, ‘feUowdup’. That die brahmins of die 
duee Vedas pray to (avhaySma, D. I.244) Lidra, Soma, Varuga, 
ISvara, Pi^apau, Biahina, kfriharddhi and Yama, the Vedic gods and 
expect to be bom m die highest heaven as a result (D. 1 244) is again 
a common conception of the Brahmanas. The Brahmanic schools 
mentioned m the Tevijja Sutta (D. L237) are the mam early Brah- 
mamcal schools as Wijesekeia has shown.* The ‘Bhavyatijjte (v./. 
Bahvan]a, v. Rhys Davids, SBB , II, p. 303) brahmana’ are die earhest 
brahmins of die Rgvedic school, known as the Bahvicas, whose 
brahmana text Keith surmises was the single tradiuon from which 
the Aitar^ and the KauStaki Biahmagas were composed.^ The 

**A Pall Reference to BtShmana-Caiana-s’ in 30 , 

Parts 3-4, pp. 294-309. * HOS., Vd 25, p aa, cp. JRAS , 1915, pp. 493-8. 
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‘Chandoga bralimana’ are die Chandogas of the sdiool of the -Ssma 
Veda and whose biahmaoa text which included die Cbindogya Upam- 
sad IS mentioned m the Katyayana Srauta Sutra (xxii), die Paiajaiasmta 
(1.38/39.4.28) and by Panini (4.3.129). The ‘Addhanya brahmana’ ate 
die Adhvatyus, wlucli, as Weber says, is die old name for the brah- 
mins of die sdiool of die Yajurveda.* The Titonya brShmana’ are 
the brahmins of the sdiool of the Black Yajurve^, who had the 
Taitdtiya Brahmana. There is apparently a significant omission of the 
sdiool of die Wlute Yajurveda to which the Brhadiranyaka Upanisad 
and die Sadiapatha Brahmana, which contains this Upanisad, belongs. 
Wijcseketa atgucs that tlus is because this Brahmana (and presumably 
this sdiool) was of a later date dian die Tevi;;a Sutta or was too new 
to be designated by the masculine plural, whidi should be used to 
denote the teachings of die older Brahmanas (purana-prokla- hfih- 
matia-) according to PSnini (4.3.101; 4.2.64), In our opinion, a simpler 
and a more probable explanation is that the school which was re- 
sponsible for the Sathapadia BrShmana is denoted by ‘Addhanyi 
bralimana’. For as Weber has shown the Sadiapaiha Brahmana 
applies die term Adhvaryus to its own adherents wblst dieir op- 
ponents are called Carakidhvaryus who are the objects of censure 
So the brahmanical schools mentioned in die Tevijja Sutta are the 
earliest and mdn schools of the Vedas,* viz. 


School 

Rgv'cda-bavhirija brSlunana 
(Bahvreas) 


Text 

Bahvrea Brahmana (lost) but m- 
corporated in die Aitarcya and 
Kau£itaki Brahmanas 


J^USliaia DliUUiMiw 

Samaveda-diando^ brahmana Chandogya Brahmana 

Yajurveda-tittinya brahmana TaiHiriya Bi3hmana 

Y^urveda^dhanya bralunana Satapadia Brihmana 

(Adhvaryus) 

bralimanical conceptions criticized m the evijj 
« m History ef Indian Ltterature,^ 86 
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ianaful creation of die Buddhists, but are the genuine Biihmanical ^ 
beliefe found in die mam streams of die Yedtc tradition. The con- 
ception of Brahma (masc.) is not a hypostaozed version of the Upani- 
sa^c Brahman (neuter) as Oldenberg surmised, but die personal 
conception of Brahma which emerges at a certam stage in the evolution 
of die Brahmanas and is found m the Early Upamsads. Inasmuch as 
the Vedas were derived fram this Brahma in die Brahmamcal and 
Upanisadic tradiQon, die Buddhist criucism diat none of the earher 
seers or their successors had seen Brahma amounts to a denial of the 
very foundations of the Vedic tradidon. It seems to deny diat the 
Ve^c tradition can claim to he a reveladonal tradition at aU. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF SCHOOLS 


folWing is a table of the schools dtscussed, according to tharrfaave 
cntonology. The dates given are very tentative. 


yeJie Sdlools 


NoarVedie Scioals 


1200-1000 BC Rgveda(i'.au]0 
looo-Soo BC Bi^manas and 
Atharvaveda 
(v.a I) 

800 BC Aranyakas (y. Ch I) 


'Early Upanisads 
(v Ch ^ 

Matenalisis (Lokayata, le&ned to 
in Katha Upanisad, v Ch II) 


8oo-<Soobc 


" Middle Upanisads Sceptics (P Amatavikkhq»ka=:Aid. 
^v. Ch. 1 } Mag Annaiua=:Skr AjnSnikah, 

independently tefened to m Jam and 
Buddhist texts^ V CLRl) 


Ajivikas (^vetaJvataia Upanisad men- 
tions s^ool having niyati— destiny 
—as central concqit, v Ch HIl 

Jains (mentioned in Early Bnddhist 
texts as pte-Buddhisnc school; y 

a HI) 

Early Buddhism (lefetied to in Maitn 
Late Upanisads Upanisad, v Ch I, sections 79-ii) 

(v a ]) 
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MSva, negatian, 84 
ABHAYJUOEVii, a Jam oommentator, 
14a. *S 4 i iSS. 

ABHAYABXTAKUMARA, 236 
Abludhanmka, 383, 285, 387, 388 
aUigSu, species, tox 
aihmiBodha (matt), pexoeptual and 
discuisive cognition, id5 
aUutm, paianoimal cognibon, 97, 
180, 188, 192, 417, 423, 437 ^j A66 
tMranUt, nan>erroneous^ incotngible 
(of perception), 85 

Absolute, discourse, 363$ sense, 262, 
366, speech, 363, 365, statement, 
364; teadnng, 363-6 
Abstraction, faculty of, 415 
Acceptance, out of 396, of a 
proposition, 393; provisional, 391, 
392; of a statement^ 390^ 391 
Activity dieoty of causation, 443, 452 
aiesanS pSphSr^a, miiade of mstruc- 
bon, 32411, 440 

aMtecaiamuppanna, indetenninisbc, 
353, 261, 262, 270, 271, 443, 446 
adhtcauojmgipamaySJa, mdetermin- 
ism, 262 

aihtccatamigipamaka, indetenmnist^ 
445 

adr^tSrAa, non-empincal facts, 173 
Advaita Vedanta, 23, 174 
Afibmabon, four-fold pruaple o^ 
337 

Sgama, scnpturd ttadibon, 84, 198 
Sgame, tradition as a means of Imow- 
ledge, 167 

Agen^ of an action, 292; meta- 
physicd, 402 

A^osbi^ 80, xt6, 123, 134, 473, 
naive, 472, teacbers, 132; trends, 
110 


Agnosddsm, 109, 132, 473, 476, 
Kanban, 109, naiv^ 471; rabonal, 
40, 109, 471; of Sanj^ 138; of 
Yajnavdk^ 40 
Agte^ent^ the method of, 146 
ahetu, non-causal, 339; qppaeeayS, 
without cause or condibon, 261, 
339, 446; kof not caused, 53; vS/En, 
non-causationis^ 143, 144, 14911, 
316, 410, vSJa, non-causabonism, 
doctrine of cai^essness, 94, 149, 
tSi^ 262, 271, 406 

amhya, report or tradidon as a means 
of faiotrfedgei, 37, 39, 84, 167, 173. 
*7S> *94. i9<^ 

Am*. Kesakaubalx, a materialist, 
7811, 90, 9X, 94, 98, 99, 208, 239 
Ajivilia, theory of causabon and 
causd arguments, 145-50, 444, 
claim to ommsaence, 152, 153; 
reasonmg employed by, 130, 151; 
three-fold sdiema and the three 
standpoinis of tfae^ X36-9, 361; 
concepbon of soul, X52, 154 
tgKSnavdda, scepudsm, ixi, 13a, in, 
Ecqibc, 125, 144 

tgifSmka, soepoc^ 2x, xio, ixx, xi6, 
118; vSia, scepdasm, 116, 124 
oftiSimi, soepu^ ixo, XIX 
akaecha, one not to be debated widl, 
*33 

itkSrtt, reason, 274; panntakia, x»> 
flecbon on reasons madeijuam for 
knowledge^ 198, 205, 274-6, 402 
akSranasamujipanna, arisen without 
cause, 271 

SkSravaft ttMhS, rational iidth, 274, 
3®C. 393. 394. 396. 403 
akevala, non-disolute knowledge^ 165 
alamanyailSruiJatsanavitesa, an ade- 
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(piate spintnal land of knowledge 
and visioi^ xSi, 46$ 
aiathha aitmtSrta, ttansoendent infer- 
ence^ 78 

Alternative^ 346; four, 3^-7, two, 
34 S, logical, 130, 133, 134, 137, 

291^ 291, 348; fouiv&ld logi^ 138, 
288, 289, 293, 304, 333, 34S, 347, 
tiuee-fbld logical, 159, 270; two- 
fold logical, 233, 334, 341 
amaTavJdJiepa^ veibal jugglery? eel- 
Wng^g? 122 

amarSvtUAtpavSda, scepnasm, 2593 
Buddhist attitude to, 215 
amaravtkkh^ika, acqin^ 21, 121, 185, 
207-9, 2X4, 215. 2x7, 249 
Ambiguity, 279, 284-7, 296, 306. 3 * 5 . 
3 »®. 342 , 343 

anOlakct, basdess, 325, 316, 331 
anadeSntdxt, relativist 280 
Analogy, 22, 30, 38, 76, -ifrj, 29x5 of 
die bud, 270, Brahmanut 248, 
sacnfiaal, 29-31 
Analysable, 281 

Analysis, xda, 278, 281^ 281, 284, 287, 
293, 310, 313, 4SS, 457 , of ao*®- 
cedent phenomena, 31X, 3x2, com- 
parative, 438, of defimtions, 3x1; 
foiu kmds of, 31X; of mtdlect 311; 
of knowledge, 3x2, lingaisdct 102, 
X03, 31a, logi^ 294, four branches 
of logK^ 310, of meanuig, 31x3 
ptopostbond, 4x4; term, 414 
Analyst 278, 279 

Analybcal, answer, 286, apptoadi, 
277, 281; exposibon, 313; oudoolt 
277, pMosophers, 88, 3ax 
oaott^ no-soul, no-siibstanoe, 38, 370, 
37 *. 374, 4 <S 7 , doctnne, 371, 374 , 

37 S,theo^of, 38,39 

aaatdiasairjdtaf iisdess (of propoai- 
Hons), S2, 351 
uaajni, wrong inference, 273 
anavarSgm, widiout beginning or end, 
475 

Andhaka-s, 367 

andhavau, blind tradihon, 176, 174 
anekanaa-vsda, non-categoncal asset- 


bon, ago, lyShtranljn, to be 
answered non-cat^joncaSy, ag* 
anekamstka, non-cat^joncal, 280^ a8i 
andtSntavada, idabvism, xfij, 1(3, 
21^ 2X7, 279 , 280, 33* 

Anifflisbe explmauon, 444 
onftAa, not based on hearsay or 
badiboit X95, 198 

aniySmmvdJA^tt, indefinite tejecnon 
or deni^ 136, 137 
oSSfi, final ^intud knovdedgt 431, 
raSianS, attainiaent of final spm^ 
knowledge 466 

aSHamaUiiapaecaya, condibon of imi- 
tnal dqiendenct 447 
ann&ua, soepbt 21, 110, 116, 209 
an/to, falser 188 

Anthropomoiphie explaoanoo, 444 
Anunomy, 34s, Kannan, 474 
Anb-die^ So, 51, 33, 54, 128, 136B, 
23*, 249, 2931% 340, 359, 47S 
mubmapaSeda, die pentad in direct 
order, 413 

aoumana, tnlexence, 37, 39, 73~7i 8w>, 
84, ie7, 197,268,441,442 
anumine, infiatence as a means of 
knowledge 

anumtyti udiat is to be infentd, 
77 

Akusdudiu, a dasvoyant 44 * 
anutramha, levelanonist nadioonalist 

*77 . 

anuiruta, what is handed down in the 

Vedic tradiuon, 177, *®o 
ammava, ttadibon, levebuon, repot 

172, 175-7, i8o-*» ** 4 -®, ***, 

199, 202, 20s, 27s, 276. 3». 
ppsjanna, one vdio bdieW on 
hearsay, 176; «*«», one who tai« 
a revdadonal badioon as the no^ 
186, as anthonlabvB tradioon, 182, 
184, Buddhist cnnosm ot, 1S2-93J 
as divine levdanon, 182, as report 
182, 184, truth of, 1S6. nnsans. 

141, 17*, *72, * 75 , * 7 «, 

196,270 
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cuncMUttbr, one 'who reasons on the 
basis of tiadiuon or revelabon, afia; 
toiUa^ argument based on traction 
or revelation, 245 
onigwga, interrogation, 210, an 
mvayavyaadBaalA, the methods of 
agreement and ^ereno^ 146 
qnvctyafiSiia, inductive knowledge^ 457 
diivaye SSm^ knowledge based on 
induction, 3d7, 443, 443 
eponnoita, logicidljr certain, 405 
sporS lower knowledge, <$3, 

1^9 

opor^panna, 'unbounded Qknow> 
ledge), 303 

apSrthaka, mcoherent^ 239 
iiparokfa, direct, 165, 166 
apaunu^a, impersonal, 84, 174 
appaphSnya, meaiun^ess, 321-3, 325, 
33 *> 33a 

appBuhrakata, meaningless (of stats* 
3**1 3a*» 3»S» 3a6t 3*8. 

330-a 

Apperception, 438 
^rSpudsSla, inopportune, 239 
Apmnt 32, 3U, 44, 70, 95. 97. 14a. M5. 
152, 24(5, 248, 255, 2(57, afi*. aTO-a, 
3afi. 339. 34in, 384, 403, 404, 431, 
456 

qpm, expert, 183, 191, voeana, authoti- 
tative statement, 173, 201 
Spuhi, authontauve statement 84 
Sptopadeia, testimony of experts, aoo, 
201 < 

Argument, 60, a prtori, 95, 145, 270, 
31(5; des^n, tdo, adi; 
lecttcal, 84, 150, 408, diale(mcal 
metaphysKsiil, 150, empirical, 104, 
epistemologKal, 81, 82, 256; itom 
einl, 411; inductive, 2£o; meta- 
phj^ical, 8a, 95, 247, 248; meta- 
ph/sical anal^cal, 173, of the 
n^ttvSAn, isoff ; of PS;^, 104, 
Z05, 409; tattoi^ ethical, 404, 
wager, 375, 40(5 
Argumentabomst, 150, 209 
Arisiocles, 129 
artha, meamng or object 103 


ankSntara, diifbng the topic, 238 
arthspata, ptesunqitiOR, ^ 
arthavaJa, explanatory or descriptive 
assertion, 172 

omr, non-bemg, 27, 54, xdo 
asatkStyavSda, die theory that die 
effect IS not contained in die cause, 
4Sa,4S3 

Ssavakkhayi^lSpa, knowledge of die 
destruction of die defibng impulses, 
423, 438 , 466 

Asceticism, e^ieriments in, 464 
assaJJhoy one devoid of faith, 399 
astaddh^ftt, lack of faith, 385 
A6sertion(s), afSimaove categoncal, 
335 . 339. caiegoncal, 278-80, 288; 
conditional, 280, dogfoattc, 34; 
eig^ilanatory, 172; facti^ 24; five- 
fold, 337, 413; four types of, 336, 
337, 4*35 negative, 335; non- 
categoncal, 1(53; positive, 211; 
cdiabl^ 173; V^c, 172 
Assumption, 103, 149, 150, a priori, 
456, specidauve, 88 
atakkSvaeara, outside die scope of 
pure reason, 431 

atarkya, not to be reasoned abou^ 61 
atUJamtamSmaaktt, trans-human, pata- 
notmal, 437R, 438 

Stnrnn, soul, 3!^ 38-41, fib-3, 82, 84, 
96. 99. wi. *<». *09. *79. *8a. 

246, 248, 254, xfifi, 2(59, *97. 3*7. 
3*8, 321, 430 , 42X, 425, 432, 450; 
acceptance not dependent on empi- 
rical investigation, 39, duuactec- 
isncs of, 297; 'ways of knowing the, 
fix, (xibasm of — based on linguistic 
analysts> X02, 103; materialist cti- 
basm of, 102; defined negab'vely, 
XX4, Puma’s ei^etimems on, X04, 
105, rabonal uiiknowabib^ o^ 40^ 
toy, as knowing subject 41; seen 
byyogi-^a 47 

otao, meamng, 311; pafisamihJS, 
analysis oi^ 311, 312 
attiasatphta, use^ (of propodbons), 

9h 35*. 357-9 
otthttS, bemg, 317 
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Auditoty peicqidon, 58, 439 
Aong, S. Z , 234n, 311, 312, 412-4 
aupan^a, analogy, companson, tfr], 
198 

Au^iitarian, dmm, 174; dogma&c 
atntude, 401 

Audioritaave collection of texts, 401 
Andiontadvenes^ absolute^ 173 
Audioaty, 59, 76, 84, 93, 98, 172, 273, 
a7S» 176, 3<S9> 389. 39O1 39*» 4 m; 
aigument itoni, 172, 175, 235, 
attitude of Buddhism tonaid% 369, 
389, 390; of tbe Buddha, 369, 400, 
401; of jSSaeicSnda^ 93; of karma- 
kso^ 93; of tton-Vedic sadiuon, 
175; on grounds of omniscience, 
381; of paramparS, 174, 4V} of 
ftig Pitaha'-s^ 199, 200; of a leliable 
person, 1755 scnptmal, 62, 199, of 
tzadmon, 62, 175, 194; of the 
Veda-5, 93, 98, 99, 170, 172-3, 177, 
183, 190, 191 

avaSi, tinidess daurrayance and 
dauaudience, 163-7, 44^ 
avaktmya, nnpredicaW^ 336, 338, 347, 
348 

iyattottl mays, ttick of tefiiting 
opponents a dialectical argu- 
ment^ 408 

ayggcappasSJa, laidi based on under- 
standing, 386, 389, 394, 393 
atitfS, ignoianc^ 431 
avgSStSrtkaka, umnteQigibl^ 239 
umofihi, non-cogitauv^ 302 
avitatiatS, necessity (caii^), 447» 453 
atytMaan, non-erroneou^ 79 j 87 
mySkata, unanswered (questions), 124, 
*4*, *S3 j 279-Si, 288, 289, 292, 
338, 346, 3S4, 3SS» 357, 358, 47'V 
471; questions, 289, 3S8, 
theses^ 292; ten theses, 243, 288,471; 
fourteen dieses, 288, 470, 471; 
partud accounts of realiqr? 355, 
why unanswered^ 471-6 
ayyakrta, unanswered (questions), 52 
aiyapoAiya, indescnbaM^ 79, 87, *5° 
Awakenmg, 125 
Atek, a. J , 88, 44=", 443" 


Bacok, Ftana^ 431 
B&AitiC riXA, 192 
Bagchi, 5,226 

Bahs^ a J , 336, 337, 341, 34«, 3^ 
laitifrBta, one who has learnt ^ 
heard) ntitdi, 381 

Barua, B M, 2311, 33, 3fir, HI, 123, 
130-2, 141^ 161, 2A9, 23^ 237, 
333-5,3401399 
Basde5% 323, 331 

Bashaa^ a L, 781^ loi, 107s, III, 
114, *32, *33, *33, *40-1, 144-^ 
i47«, 148, 130-9, 164, 2430 233, 
238, 26^ 267n, 4630 
Becsi^H,474 

Being, 27, 4on, 43, 34, 69, 70, 97, 143, 
145, *55, *59, =49. 3*6, 3*7, 334, 
444, omniscient and perfect, 173; 
proof of die leahiy of, 34, as 

substance 34, 453 

Bdief(s), 171, 37t^ 4=8, 430, absolinist, 
2d8, pnmime animistii:, 443, based 
on andionty, 202; bmdcs^ 277, 
himd, 393; impact of desire oi^ 430, 
Jam ^istemolopcal, 16*, fals^ 3S=, 
as first stqi towards biowl*^^ 
397, of die m^orii}', 202, mefr 
physical, 63, 64,75, no, 43®, 
iio, philosophica!, 74, popular, 
243, *»‘»“>»'» »7‘*. idigious, no, 
ri^t;3S3Jtni^353 
Bdiever, 383, 38S. 405, ^ 
nn-v383,383 


BEREELmr, George 101, 30S 
Bsvan,EB,64" 

Bhadakta aaiA, 284, 285, ^ 
ijjaibi, unquesnoiute faith, ' 

384, 38s, ’ 

aihi 388, Id die BgAttia, 3SS 

BHATrACHAWrA, V, 391B, 40* 

Mem, devotion, 38M 
ihSvanSmiQa, (knowfed^J 

fiom the mediian^e cofam («f ** 
ihm^arSpaia, on me gr™ 
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competence (of a person), 175, too, 

301 

ihUta, true (of proposittons), 351, 353 
Bias^ subjective, 134 
Bloomfield, M , 43 
Bocrensei, I M, 8511, 41a, 413, 415 
BRitDLEr, F H,84 
BrahmS, God, a8, 57, 100, 178-80, 
iSan, 183, 190, 191, 303, 3a8> 33»> 
33W, 378, 379, 38*1 393i 406, 4101 
411, 477, 478, 481, as creator of the 
Veda-s, 179, cntiasm of the con- 
cept of, 100, 337, 338, 410, 411, as 
having limited loiowledge, 378, 379, 
381$ knowledge and vision of, 183, 
190, 331a; direct vision of, 338, 
ommsoent^ 180 
brakmava^ya, see hrahmoiya 
brakmodya, religious charade, debate 
on metaphysical topics, 34, 43-5, 
SO, 56, 331, 359 
Broad, CD, 38a, 405a 
Brough, J , 43 
Brough, John, 10, loa, 480 
Buddha, an agnostic^ 471, 47a, 476, 
4760, as all-eeeing^ 381, as an 
andyst^ idS, 378, 379, an empinas^ 
39i 451, 464, an illogical evangelist^ 
354, an expenenuabs^ 171, 41^, 
417, intellectual feculues of, 406, 
4<S7-70, as a jtlSmn or jaSnavSAa, 
418, 431 ; has knowledge and insist 
into dl dungs, 418; lus daun to a 
thtee-fold knowled^ 4^?-9, and 
Kanii 474, impressed by the 
matenahst epistemology, 375; omiu- 
saence of, 303-4, 376-iz, acdaimed 
ommsaen^ 378, 380; six cogmtive 
powers of, 469, ten cognitive 
powers of, 380, 384, 470, a prag- 
matism 35$, his techmque of 
preadnng, 40$, a rationalist’ 35^ 
40Z-4; had a totd vision of reality, 
379J object of saddha (faidi), 389, 
and the sceptic^ 473, 474, his range 
of diou^m 400, an utihtanan, 35$ 
Buddhadatta, a Buddhist commen- 
tator, 395 
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Buddraghosa, a Buddhist commen- 
tator, 102, 137, 144, 153, 153, ai8, 
34311, 345, 34$, 258, 3$3, 270, 283, 
384, 386, 288, 391, 395, 335, 382, 
447 

hai^t, intellecm X74 
Buddhism, a creed? 377, 378, 383, an 
empiricist doctrine, 463, and Epi- 
cureanism, 4$4, a faith? 377, 378, 
381, 383, and Logical Positivism, 
475> 47<^i non-metaphysical, 403, 
non-mysBcal, 402, a fc^ of prag- 
matism’ 471-3, a superhuman law’ 
37$; a verifiable hypothesis, 464 
Burmbt, J., xin, yo, 97/1, 130 
Burnouf, E , 450 

cauanya, consciousness, 74, 10$ 
Calculus^ logical, 344, theorems of the 
propositional, 43, 412, 415 
Car>t3^,amatendism7lSim77,78, 80^97 
Casmsm 4S»» 49, »9. ax9, 

329, 349, 163 

Casmstry, 309, 224, art oi^ 48, 2x8, 
saence of, 4$, 50 

CategoryC-ies), 334, 267, 447, of the 
Ajlvika-s, 154, i^Jamism, rax, X29; 
mistake, 390, Pakudha’s elemental, 
357/1, 258 

eau^padapafiha, quadtilemma, aaGn 
catupatutmlhda^ four kinds of analy- 
sis, 310 

ctttuJauugrAtL, person holding four 
standpomts, 164 

eatusketi, (the logic of) four altema- 
nves, 350 

Causal, atgutnentationists, 150; con- 
comitance^ 442, conceptionm X4S, 
connections, 147, correlations, 442; 
cosmic order, 448; determination 
(two ptinaples of), 146, 14S-50, 
4SO, 4SSJ factors, 144, 149, afixj 
formula, 168, 449, 450, 456, Imes, 
149, occurrence^ 261, 273; order, 
443; processes, 149, 150^ 423, 445, 
45 ^ 4S^i psychologiod processes 
448, sequence 34, 44®, 453} sene^ 
444 
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Causahty, pnimuve conception of, ay, 
of consciousness, 433, 435, 44^, of 
tlie five constituents, 449, of nature, 
444> 44 ^S Rgvedic conception o^ 
»9i 443J of sense-cogmnon, 433 

Causanon, 5a, 145, 146, 149, 430, 443, 
441^-8; activity theory of, 443, 452, 
animistic conception of, 45a, Budd- 
hist concept of, 445-7, 450, 452-5; 
chain of, 450, 451, 455, 456; 
chatactensaes of, 447; common- 
sense view of, 449, comparison 
of Buddhist and l^du theoncs o^ 
452, condmonahty of, 447, Mrs 
Rhys Davids' cntiasm of, 455; 
denial of, 149, identified with the 
dhamma, 454, empirical, 451!, eniail- 
ment theory of, 45a, fint true con- 
ceptions of, 149, 444, five theones 
of, 151, mdependence of, 448; 
invanahility of, 447, natural, 444, 
natural pl^ical, 446} necessity o^ 
453; determinist’s concept of, 142- 
445> ohjccnon against^ 78, 
objectivity of, 447, psychologica], 
452-4; aprobability, not a necessity, 
454, regidamy theoty of, 453, 455, 
strict deienninistiG^ 145, 146, ecien- 
tifii^ 455, saenti& view c^, 449, 
as the truth about the umverse; 
454, umvenai, 445 

Cause, 87, 144, 148, 150, aic^ 420-3, 
446, 453; antecedent ayd, co- 
operative, adi; definition o^ 78n; 
diversity of, 52, and effect 76, 77, 
146, 147, 149. 443. 449. efficient 
149, final, 451, 455, 45^. fiw>i **. 

149. ISO". 443. 45*. fixed pattern 
of, 149, immanence of file, 453; 
intelligent afio,-lessnesa, 149, pin- 
eal, 450, ptimary, 54, SS> 261; 
pnonty of, 447, root 55 . supreme 

150, ulumatt^ 259, afio 

Cause-mandator, 456 

Censure, twenty-four occasions for, 

337 

eetopar^oiiSnBf telepadiic hnowledgt 
422, 438, 439 


chalaVunna, sot kmds of paianomial 
cogmbon, 423, 4380 
Cl»®nct 144.145.261,444 
Changt 444, causahty m the worid 
of, 449, lUusoty, 14s, ptablem 
142, 444. imteahty of, 258, 259 
Charactensttt 295-7, 299, 3ot 322, 
340, basic, 295, 297, essential, 295, 
general and speafic; S3 
Cfansbaiuty, faith in, 383 
cuuSmaytt, leflecttve (knowledge), 302, 

303 

CtTTA, 334, 398 

Clairaudience; 167, 42^ 438, object 
0^438 

Clairvoyance 167, 37^ 44<. 466, 
content o^ 441, faodty 399, 
proof of, 459, nnhmited, 468 
Clairvoyant 73, 108, visioit 460^ 462 
Qassification, 293, 294, 301, 302, 304, 
306, 323, 344, epistemobgi^ proh- 
lenis connected widt 305. of 
individualt 304, of pa/US (spuitoai 
knowledge), 304, logical 344 
CogniUon, 80, 87, 250, 283, 433“S. 
auditory, 436, sens^ 83, 433. 434. 
436, of spinUal tru^ 435. as 
soul, 220, visual, 299, fiuee condi- 
tions for visual, 433, 436 
Cognibve, 62, dememt 434. faeoJoet 
424, power, 438, ptocesset 59 
Colieirace fiieory of iruth, 353, 354 
Comadenud seqnenct 455 
Comparison, 84, 167, 198, 2«^ 278, 
431, 478, as an aid tounderstandioft 
424 

CoMis, Augiistt 87 
Co-nascent 43<S . 

Concentration, 296, 4*3. 440i 
■ttainmm t O^ 423, llieditaUVt 4»» 
mental, 418. 4*0, 4*3. 
causal facwr m the prodnenon ol 
knowledge and insight ^ 
Concqitt y>o, 4«. 


47S 

Concepbon, filst 353. 354 
Conceptual epiihett 34® 
Concoanianct 77. 78. 



Conconutant^ 78 

Cbndition(s), 421, 422, 433, 434, 449> 
antecedent 295-7; antecedentcausal, 
296, by tray of decisive support 
291!, of mutual dependence, 447; 
necessaty, 347; pbiiabty of, 447; 
resultant 295-7> suffident 347> 
twenty-four, 446 
Conditionality, 447, 448 
Confidence, 3^ 388, 389 
Confutation, 104 
Congruity, 83 

ConsKtency, 334, 353, 354; between 
behaviour and statement 354, con- 
ception of, 227; logi^, 354; 
piinaple o^ 353 
Constants, 352 
Contemplanon, 67 
Contemplatives, 6a, 63, 169 
Contiguity, telattan of, ySn 
Contradiction, 24, 84, S6, 93, 334, 337, 
3d8, 37<t 377> law of, 140, 217, 335; 
piinaple of, 333, 334 
Contradictory, 335, 337, 339, 341-3, 
407, mutually, 343 

Contraposition, law of, 412; rules o^ 
4>S 

Contrary, 335, 337, 339-431 34 * 
Conttovetsudist 207, an, 219, 225, 
354 

Convention(s}, 3x3, 3x9, 320, limits 
of, 313, 314, three linguistic, ji6, 
317; tran^iesston ai, 3x4 
Conventiona], 363, knowledge, ^67, 
language^ 366, speech, 363-5; state- 
ment 364, teaching, 363-5 
Conversion, 306, 307, 309; applied 
logic o^ 306, lUegidmate, 309; 
vdid, 310 

Condanon, 460^ 461; one-one, 
449 

Correspondence theory of truth, 353, 
359 

CowEU, £ B , 72n, 93n, XD4n 
Creator, arguments agdnst 410, 
4ir 

Credo gtda tAatrdum, 3S7 
Cnn^ impamal, 229, ranonal, 229 


Critical, examinatioit 393; inquiry, 
37*1 383; outloolt 277, 283; re- 
flection, 396, study, 393 
cutOpapSumSna, knowledge of the 
deadi and survival (of bemgs), 423, 
438 

Das Gupta, S N., 450, 4811, 69, 75, 
76»», 77, i6in 
Das Gupta, Miss M , 388 
dassana, visual perception, perception, 
extra-sensory perception, 432 
darsana, vision, 419, mdhaiOya, delud- 
mg, 166, Svaramt, dbscunng, 4x9; 
SvarmSya, obscuring 166 
Ddiat^ 43-6, 51, S3, 56, 57, 126, raS, 
170^ 209-14, 2x6, 2X8-21, 223, 224, 
230-4, 240-2, 263, 353, 407, 
^ddha’s atutude toward% 407; 
friendly, 232; hostile; 232; language 
used in, 234, ongins of, 42, 43;kmd 
of reasoning employ^ in, 234; 
attitude of the sceptic toward^ xaa, 
123, 428; subjects of, 54, 243, 
252-3 

Debater, 224, 225, 230; 240; 241, 264, 
475 

Deducuv^ 98, 403 
Defimens, 300, 301 
Definienduin, 300 

Definiuon, 300, 30X, 306, 31a, 330; in 
the Abhidhamma, 294; biverbal, 
299, 301, m foe Brahmana-^ 297, 
Budfoiist theory of, 294, 295; 
complex, 299, conception of, 297; 
in extension, 298, 299, 301; by 
defimte desaipnon, 299, 30X; in 
intention, 299, purpose 300; 
Western concepnons o^ 300; 
wrong, 297 

DeuiSvuxe, P., 437, 440 
DsMocmTUS, 97 

Denial, five-fold formula of, 135, 138 
Descartes, Ren5, 403 
Description, definite, 326; indefinite, 
326 

Design, argument from, 260, 261 
Determination, 294 
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Detetimnism, 141, 410, 411, 446, 
Buddha's lejectaon of Stncl^ 4(S9, 
quasi, 466, Stnct, 261, 444, 445, 
theisbi^ 446 

Detcmiimst^ 148, *52, 359, 446- puts, 
153, Stnct, 154, 421 
Deteiimnistic^ ptuelyi vjt 
Deusscn, Paul, aiA, 40-a, 46, 630, 66, 
114 

Devooon, 385, 387, 388 
Dhamma, dhatu, causal cosmic order, 
448, mySmatS, regular pattern of 
(causal) phenomena, 448, pap- 
mmUiidS, analysis of reasons, con- 
dioons or causal reladons, 3rr, 312, 
to, die (causal) nature of t^gs, 
420, 421, 448, 432, 434, tdatatS, 
fixed (causal) pattern of plienomena, 
448, beanng fruit in thia life, 427, 
identified with causauon, 454, lead- 
ing to the goal, 427, not heard 
before, 171, infallible, 405, know- 
ledge of, 3<S7, objecuvity of, 428, 
comparable to a laft^ 357, usefid 
for Ovation, 338, outside Ae scope 
of robbr, 43 1 , vcnfiable by die wise, 
4 * 7 , 431 

DtUMUKeHUi, a Buddhist commen- 
tawr, 234«, 244, 249, 239 
dhamme Bona, Ijiowledge of causal 
phenomena, 367, 442 
Dharma, duect knowledge o^ 
191 

d^Sna, meditative experience, 61, 417, 
419 

Dialecuc, 31, 207, Bnddhis^ 333 
DialecU^ argument^ 84, itivma- 
bihty, 2 oB, opposition, 50; sbU, 
212, 219, 221, 223, 223, 229, 230, 
407 

Didecboan, 128, 136, 153, 169, 206-8, 
210, 224, 225, 229, 231^ 407 
dddm~ttdJ^ divine-eye, dairvoyance, 
73, 43», 438, 4M, 

sotadhStu, clairaudience, 438 
data thadogiea, 175 
Difference method of, 146, * 4 ® 
DiGHUtAKHA, 51, 95 ", 213-17 


Dilemma, 226, 228, 334, 330; four- 
branched, 333, complex constme- 
uve, 227, 228 
Disbelief, 389 

Discourse dicBcii 363, indirect 363 
Disproof, 81, 8a, 409 
difdta, what IB seen or perceived, 6a, 
38*, 431, what IS seen by extra- 
sensory perception, 43a 
difth, belief view, met^hysieal 
theory, 213-13, 236, 273, 3S7«, 382, 
431, 432, ntBf‘Sn<dddtaim, agreement 
with a consideied view, 198, 20a, 
«>S, its, *75, »7^ 40* 
dttthupSdoHa, dinging to a meta- 
physical theory, 430 
Division, dichotomous, 301-3, 34^ 
344, cros^ 303 
Dogma, 369, 370, 402 
Dogmauc^ 28, 38, 53, attitude, 401 
Dogmatism, 213, 400 
Dogmatist, 278 
Double n^abon, law of, 333 
Doubt^ 24, 26, 30, 31, 109, 117, 387, 
393, expression o^ 24; phloso- 
phical, 31, possibibty of, 30; dwut 
the daims ^ the Buddha, 39a 
drenySrthtkamgra, substantial stand- 
pomty 156, 160 
dfstSnta, example, 66 
drftSrtha, empmeal facts, 173 
Dual standpom^ 155, 160 
Docasse, C J , 459 n 
dadditth, fidse dieory, 263 
Dorr, N , 10711, 387, 394 , 395 

dupadapcBdui, dlleimna, aadn 
duttakkoa, ill-reasoned, 223, 239, 272 


Edecoosm, 144 , . 

Edgbrton, F , 3ion, 312, 356, 3^ 4<» 
Ed-wrgglers, lai, 33^> twig^ng, 
121, 131 

Effect 76, 77, *46, *47, *49, 443, 444, 
Eg^ pOT^ 3*9, P““» 
«to^^^cat4«»t«a* osstsdtm, *78, 

280 
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dcantscnyedatrai'fya^ to be answeied 
cai^oacally, aSi, 282 
dmmedfo, categoncal, 280^ 282 
Elements, cogmbve, 434 
Ebt^ 37 S. 376, 40s 

Emandpabon, conviction of, 4673 
knowledge o^ 466, ditot^ know- 
ledge^ 467, by intellectual know- 
ledge, 400 

Empedocles, 97, 267, 268 
Empmcd, 3^ 44, 63, 77, 451, answer, 
47S; baas, 457, 465; data, 3423 
evidence, 34, 458, facts, 173, 4453 
genetabsabons, 457, invesogabon, 
47S 

Empinasm, 88, 99, 277, 402, 403, 463, 
464, and the a pnorl, id&, 272, in 
causahon, 353, 3543 defimbon 
464, hnutabons 475, 4763 
regarding die problem of meaning, 
321, 32a, and metaphyacs, 243S, 
475, and percepnon, 4333 and 
ps^ology, 102, and substance, 321 
Empinast, 34, 39, 87, 97, 17<^ 4S*» 
approach, 43a, 433, findmgs, 433, 
oudool^ 312, pnndple of Berkley, 
lor, pure, 33 

Enhi^temnen^ 152, 371, 400, 454, as 
a development of natural &ciilbes, 
466, not a smgle act of intmoon, 
466, seven factors of, 42a 
Entailment theory of causauon, 452 
Enbty, 3633 ontological, 103, per- 
dunng, 3C6 
Epistemologis^ 64 
Episteimc ongin, 153, 271 
Ensbc^ 217 

Error, 74, 78, 165, 192, 428, 4313 tnal 
and, 464 

&sa est peraptf loi 
Etymologist 322 

Etymology, 298, 325, 322, 33a, con- 
jectural, 323, £uicifi4 39, 297 
Ewino, a C , 326, 356, 403, 45211, 
4S3”5 464" 

Excluded middle, 337, 3550, law o^ 
140, 159, 227, 228, 333, 335, 344, 
345, pnnaple of, 337/1 


Exclusion, law o^ 140, 345, 347 
Ei^enence^ 402, 406, cogmbv^ 3553 
consaous^ 336, contemplahve, 4x73 
directpercepbve34<S3, extra-sensory, 
33i» 35S» 35?, 464, mtuibvci 426, 
jhamit afo, meditabve, 153, 417, 
mysbc, 153, 258, mysbc^ 2313 
percepbvit 3SS, pte-cogmbve, 1523 
senses 72, 75, xoo, xo6, 4C43 sensory, 
*93, 355, 35?; snlqecnve— of a 
3/ogm, 993 tbetsnc or metaphj/sical 
inteipretabon of, 453, 4<!33 trance 
*53 

Expenenbabst 170^ 172, 416, 417 
EiqienmentCs), 350, 105, 105/1, 4 fi 4 
Ej^enmental, 104 
Esqienmentabon, 149 
Experimentally, 149 
Expert^ 232, 233, 235, 353 
Expression, fundamental tmits of, 313 
Extremes, 165, 359, 360, 451 

Faith, ras, x2(S, 176, 277, 248, 275-7, 
296, 297, 377, 383-5, 467, absolute 
a prton, 3^, affecbve aspect ol, 3873 
three aspects of, 387, baseless 3933 
in Chnsbarnty, 3833 cogmuve 
a^ect of, 387, 3883 conabve aspect 
of, 387, culminates m knowledge, 
398, degrees of, 3993 emanapabon 
lot 384, 394; faailqr o^ 3993 
valuanon of knowledge over, 398, 
replaced by duect personal ^ow- 
bsdgt 399, bade of, 385, 386; 
rabonal, 386, 393, 394, 396, 405, 
role of, 383, 384, resulting £n>m 
understandm^ 38S, 3943 in Western 
tehgionsi, 3*7 p 

Faithless, 385 
Fallacy, 231S, 237 

Falsity, 349, 409, 410, 4ir, 4x43 
Buddhist theory of, 3523 Jam con- 
cepbon of, aida, 349 
Fittmgness, 200, 201 
Fiew, a G. N , ayoB 
Flournoy, Th , 4S9n 
Forbutout cuKumstancet 26r, 450; 
events, 444, otiginabon, aiSr, 270 
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Foucheh, a , S7fi 

Gautama (Gotama), author of NySya 
SStia, 23S, 336 
Generalisation, 463 
God, atgument for the eustence o^ 
ado, 2^1, argnmcnts against &e 
existence of, 410, 411 
Gorgias(cs), 118, 207, 209 
Gousstucker, T , 312 
Granunanans^ 43, 84 
Greece, ai, 22, 42, 43 
Greeks, <S4, 70 
GuilUNOT, A , 15dfl, ilStn 
Gunaratna, 78, 79, 8r, 97, 98, 106, 
107, 143/1, 146, 1491 J5“i * 5 *" 
GvoMROi-LuoowyK, Mrs £ F C, 
3831 38 'I. 38 < 5 , 388. 394/ 399 

Hacker, P , 57 

haituka, teasoner or one Rrhose 
reasoning is based on a means of 
knowledge’ 4 Sr, 91, tSfj 
Haribhadra, 90, 154, 155 
hetu, reason, 77, 234, 421; a means of 
knowledge, 1^7, ao6, cause, 446, 
ppaihaya, ansmg from a cause, 454, 
SSitra, art of reasorang, 56^ 76, 
vHJm, reasoner, 45 

httwSia, theory based on xcasomn^ 
45, causauomst, 94, one who argues 
on reason, 235, 406 
hetvSihara, fidlacy, 237 
heu, cpistemic ground, ifiy, reason, 168 
HnuYANNA, M , I03n, ifida, aar, afiSn 
Hopkins, E "W , 388« 

Hoknbr, Miss I B , 55, i 75 i i77, *86, 
215, 222, 272, 322n, 323 
Hume, David, 42, 78, 87, 88, 90, 970 
Hume, R E , 46/ Cw/ » 47 ^ * 7 °^ 
3*1/453,4650 
HmoEir, Aldous, 9 


tdappaecc^ata, condmonalkty, 447 , 44*, 
455 

Idea(s), *83, * 94 , 333 , abstract^ 305, 
particular, 305 

Idennty, law of, 335, personal, 371 


Idols, Bacon's, 431 
Immobility, lauonal basis of doctrine 
*57, Pacmenidean doctrine of, 
*S 7 « 

Impediments to knowledge^ 393, 422- 
5, five, 466 
Implican% 103, 409 
impheate, 103, 104 
Imphcation, definiuon o^ 412, rules 

of, 415 

Inclusion, 84 

Inconsisteniy, subhme, 354 
Incorrigible, 85 
Indescribable, 338, 348, 476 
Indescnbdiility, 336 
Indetemunaje^ 338, 355, guesuons, 114 
Indeterminism, 143-5, * 494 , *6*, 444 , 


445 

Indeternunist(s), 359, 445, 446, tvo 
types of, 445 
Indietcrmmiauc, 271, 444 
Inducuon, 33 

Inductive, inference, 76, 77B, 99, 457, 
459, 4^ 4S3, knowledge, 442, 443 
Inexprc^le, 338, 339, 47® 

Inf^lible, 377, dhamma, 405 
biiallibibty, 405 
Inferably 78 

Inference, 33, 57, 59, 7*, 74-«, ^ ^ 

87, l66, 167, 175, >74, *97, 
273,*74,44*-3,4«4,»nB'«W 

44*, 44*. 457, duKli 457, 

77, 88, 95, erroneous, 426, 462, 403, 
based on e*tta-«ensory perception, 
459, 460, 46*} 

perception, 457-9, »««»****> 3^ 
207. 309, inducuve, 76, 9?> 443, 453, 
AW. 459, 45®, 4^3, mctaphysie^ 77, 

observation, 99, ^ ZSt 
non, 43*, pow¥"®*> T?’ 
experience, 4'f3; 

88, 89, 4«3, verifiable, 88, 95, 
wrong, a73 

Infinite “«*“‘8f^*782. doubt that 
inquiry, crJlic*4 37®> jcy 
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29, 3a, 1S3, i 83» *88, 277, 296, 
380, 393, 418, 419, of emandpatton, 
421, exttaoidinaiy, 403; final and 
ultimate^ 171; lu^er, 192, intui- 
tional, ld9, product oljhSna, 418, 
metaphysica], 34, 62, into the nature 
of toigs, 437, supethuman, 152; 
supetnatuial, 192; supemotmal, 153; 
empineally tumtifiable, 420 
Intelligentsia, 228, 229, 277 
Intiospectability, 83 
Inttospecuon, 75, 436, objectivity in, 
430, cdiject of, 431 
IntFospecuve, 22, 83, method, 433 
Intuition, 21, 61, 3^ 377, a prtart, 
34J», source of true knowledge^ 
420, hi^er, 99, hi^iest^ 174; 
mysncal, 457, sudden act o^ 466, 
yogic, 174, 43* 

Intmtionist, contemplative, 32 
Invariability, 447 

Invesugauoii,457,fflediod of scientific, 
33, 457 

Investigatot<s), 229, 230, 272 
ttAattAa, what is based on hearsay or 
ttaditton, 194-d, 198 
miiuitt, tvhat is based on hearsay or 
tradition, 195, 196, 198, 199, 202 
luktra, rqioit, hearsay, 175, 195, 198, 
199, 202 

tttkmyS, hearsay, 195 
mvSdtppamcikkIiaf defending one’s own 
theory, 224, anuatpsa, for die merit 
O^ 221, 222 

Jam(5), dassificabon of knowledge of, 
165, 166, means of knowledge o^ 
1G7, theory of knowledge, xdr; 
logics 438, 439, metaphysics tdr, 
165, 166, nayas, i$6, 164; rela- 
tivism, 163, 164, concept of soul 
of, 163, rfilS, standpoints of, 162, 
361, lyBJvSJa of, 162, 347, 350, 
tradiuon o^ 79 
Jaini, P S , 313, 320, 321 
jalpa, wrangling, casuistry, 218, 223, 
224 

janapadamrutti, local usags 313 


7Sti«arotii£(^ one who reasons on the 
basis of his memory of Cpast) bodis, 
246, 2d2 

Jayahta Bhatta, 75, 78 
lAYAJiiidi BnArrA, 51, 75, 79, Si^ 82, 
84, 8(5-92, 9Sn, 217, 25^ 
Jayatoaeks, K N , loui, 32(5fi, 33on, 
34 S«, 354 ", 4 S*n, 45 ®" 

Jha, G , 3x4 

jhsna, mutative experience^ 6x, 346, 
395 , 399 , 417, 4*8, 42a, 430, 437 -^ 
466, 467, undunkable range of, 400 
IhSmc stat^ 100, rod, 107, 157; 
expenence of, 102; observation o^ 
445 

JiNASi&A Gami, a Jain commentator, 
* 54 ", *55 

jSSna, knowledge^ 9, 54, 61, da, id5, 
4x7 tSnda, section on, 93, mSrga, 
way of, 417 

jHSnSvarana, knowledge obscurmg, 
xdd, Smratiiya, 4x9 
IfijCwAviUAiA, a lam commentator, 

14*, X 5 S 

JohnsoM, W. E , 299 
Judgment, moral, 124 
Jug^ery, verbal, X2a, 131 

kalStIta, lapsed objection, 235 
kaitpanSy thou^t, 85, 8d; cndasm of, 
8d, podka, fitee of, 85 

}^JiMKU>3S3JiyJ$,T6 
Kanaoa, 251 

Kant, Lmnanuel, 341, 474 
Kapha, 251 
Kappina, 45d 

karma, instrument, dosa, defect o^ 174 
karma, causey 148, zdo^ 44d 
kSraoavSda, cai^ aigumentadomst^ 
*5°. 135 

Karma, hypothesis, 4do; knowledge- 
obscunng, xdd; perception-obscur- 
ing, xdd; rauonal educal argument 
for, 404; understanding o^ 441; 
unthinkable range o^ 400, veiifiAl^ 
37d, 44^ 441, verification o^ 4do 
karydcarma, cause and eSec^ t4d 
kaths, ddiat^ 231 
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koArg/a, tbe uisuttittoit of ihe debate, 
231 

Kaufmann, W , 4o6n 
Kautilya (Kauxalya), 57, 57A 
Knra, A B , 2512, 29n, 30, 43, 57, 58, 
134, 13S, a«>9» »**i 

2(58, 297/*, 30(5, 310, 31211, 33^ 
369», 37<^ 376-S, 3801J, 383-5, 4av», 
40111, 402, 45tv 454, 47*-3, 478". 
479 

Kern, H , 221a, 376, 382, 4So», 451, 
455 

hvala, omni$(2ett^ 1^5-7; jnSna, 


omnisacncx!, 245 

Kirk, G. S , 459^ 

Knowledge, absolute, 3 ( 58 , ambivalent 
attitude to, 425, based on mtusava, 
tSalF., authontative, 175, 198, 199, 
201, 202, audionty as cntenon o^ 
iTsff, based on authonty, 172, 191, 
195, better than bebef, 398, of the 
decease and survival of hein^, 422, 
438, 441} of past births, of 
causes, 274n, baseless claims to, 
120, cogitative, 30a, Jam clasa- 
Bcation of, ids, 1(5(5, complete, 

119, compreh^ve, 1^4, of con- 
soousness assoaated with the body, 
42a, content of, 425} conventional, 
367 , cntena of, 223 , ccitiasm of, 84, 
(bita of intuitive, 426, deftcis or 
disadvantages of, lao, degrees of, 
399; denial of, 88, 277, of die 

dhamaut, jlSej, ^lec^ 165, 170, 

245, *5®, (biwt intmnvi^ 419, direct 
persona], 170, 176, 399» 4t^» ***** 
tm(mv^ 40%, of cmancipanon, 4(56, 
empiwi, 31, lad, *74» 4*o> ®^®®* 
sensory, 424, of the fimire, 47o» 
the projections of being% 470; 
unlimited precogmnv^ 469, a pn- 
vate eiqjenence, 426, 427J final, 170, 

397, 43 *> 3 ^' 

fourteen lands of, 381, genesis o^ 


421, higher, 63, 17 *» * 7 *> * 74 , 

330. 357 . 393 . 399 . 417, 4 J 9 . 

468, 473; three-fold higher, ^o, 

five-fold lu^, 4 “. 4 * 3 . 


hi^, 422, 423, 437, 438, 46S; 
hindrances to, 278; a danger to 
moral devdopmeat and salvatton, 
X24, indued^ 166, mdacuve, 27411, 
367, 442, 4435 inferential, 442, 457, 
infimti^ 203, 250, 468, and insigh^ 
61, 418, 420, 421-3, 426, 432, 454, 
465 468, instrument of, 174, of 

die desttucuos of intogaeants or 
defiling impulses, 379, 423, 438, 441, 
466, 468; intmuond, 63, 64, 
intmnng ultimate reabty, 417, in- 
tuitive 125, 126, 142, 152, 191, 417, 
425, 426, Imsed on tttbti, 195, Jam 
dieoiy of, 161, hmits of, 467, of 
the hnats of other nund^ 367, 
lower, 169, 361, Mahaidra's dieoiy 
of, 161; means of, 22, 59, 64, 71, 

73 . 74 , 77 , 79 , *», * 4 , *S, 93 . * 97 , 
420^ 431; Jam means of, 167, as 
means to an end, 31, as a means to 
salvanoti, 417, based on mediiattve 
expenences^ 417, metaplyncd, 31, 
62A, 125, 126, of anodier’s mind, 
439, mundane, 302, mystical, 305, 
^20, 426, of die means to and die 
fact of Nirvana, 379. necessary 
for salvauon, 125; as objecnv^ 428, 
429, objects of, 8r, 81, non- 
cogitauv^ 302, offeangs ®^ 54 j 
poaal, 276, personal, 4 ifi. 


•ampant f 

19, peace of, 62, of pheno- 
of pOBSibdity and 
bibty, 470. pnsalnliiy <d,a, 
I 12,} punficanon of, or, 
1 , 174, 417, ranonal reflective 
of, 59. retrocognmve, 271, 

>, 437 . 4385 B««s>**®^» 3 ». 

S.rfXsUon, 4 fi«.*«»'f 

, as seeing, 6i-:3, 4*7. 4 *®. 

ivB senses, 62, source of, 29. 

180,197, 19*. 4 * 7 . *P«^ 

55, 466, supedniman, r8^ 
bjecuvei ri9J sup®, “*» “ 
^sm of (he ntu ;4 3^ 
iici 4 *». 432 , 438 .®f'’^ 
ate,428,diree-fold,379,3*9. 
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399, 400, 440, 467-9, 477» Buddha’s 
thrw kinds of, 378, 399, two kinds 
59, 63, 361, tiadiui^, 93, two- 
fcid and other classifications of, 3023 
idtiinate personal, 174, uselessness 
ol, 119; vduation over fiath, 398, 
and vision, 430, 431; way of, 417 
KtimXra KassAfiA, 409 
KuMiihlLA, 19a 

/sKttaklk, intuitional reasoner, 345, 
26a 

ladMt, thesis, 137 

Idkkhaeia, ch^ctensuc^ 39, 295, 297, 
vSda, one who reasons on defini- 
tions, 39, 23s 

Lamotie, E , ton, 6511, 42an 
Language^ 362, analyucid approach to 
the study of, 312, amhiguity of, 343, 
hinitauons of, 476, misleading, 363, 
regional, 364, idauon to trudi, 312 
Law, B C,384«, 434 * 

LBiBiaz,G W, 403,435 
Leuciffus, 97 

C,33S1»,344 

Libre examen, pnnaple o^ 378 
Likes, 273, 

Lindquist, S , 437-41 
Li ng u i sts, two classes of, 312, two 
schoola of, 313 

Linguistic^ 312; convention, 313, 316, 
form, 343, phenomena, 312, philo- 
sophy, 313, studies, 31a 
Lobocrevskt, N , 330 
Locke, John, 305 

Logu^ 42, 46-8, 37, 73. 103. 154, 19*, 
205, aoS, aro, 240, 306, 310, 334, 
33*. 34a. 344. 347, 403. 412J of the 
A)Ivika-a^ 155; of the two alterna- 
tives, 350, of die diree altemauves, 
160; of the four altemauve^ 350, 
Anstotdian, 333, 341, 343, 347, 348, 
350, beginnings c^ 56, of concepts, 
290, four-fold, 134, 304, 345. 347, 
350, four-membeted, 338, Jain, 348, 
349; Indian, 104, 226, 333; lam of, 
289, many-valued, 350, proposi- 
tional, 41a, study of, 173, of Jam 
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sySivada, 347, 3So, three-valued, 
35SB, two-fold, 344, 345; two- 
valued, 350, Western, 335 
Logical, 306, dtemauves, 339; Posi- 
tivism, 471, 47a, Positivi5t(s), 88, 
88n, 475, rules, 4123 speculation, 
69, systems^ 338, 339; tendency, 89; 
teims, an; dieoty, 42; dunkmg, 57 
Logician, 209, 453, of die Nyaya 
school, 173 

Martttntttt, common eigiressions^ 320; 
pamtam, turns of speech, 320; 
tamaiUSS, designauons, 320, vohSrS, 
usages, 320 

lakSyatOf speculations about the cos- 
mos, elements of logic and meta- 
phyacs, 46-37, 69, nihilist or leahst 
matemdist dwones, 79, 80^ 89-92, 
96, 134, 2t(f-8 

hd^yaukot one who studies Ukayata 
or one who bdongs to a Idkayata 
school, 50^ 81, 217, 3*7 
Lucasiewicz, J^ 330 

Mao^ Emst^ 87, 88 
Madhyamika, 79, 338, 337/1 
Magical order, 29, 443 
mahSpadtsa, the four great references, 
40 

Maskhau GosXu, 10711, txi, X14, 
13*. 13s. *40, 141, 143-5. *49". 
*51-4. *57-9. “9 

Maialasekbra, G P , 50, loi/i, 131.1^ 

458 

MXLDNKTAPUTrA, 473 
manuacakkhuf human eye, 43a 
manahparydya, telepadiy, 163-7 
mttmApatySyynSna, tdqia^c know- 
ledge. 439 

manap^ayanSna, tdepaduc know- 
ledge, 439 

maaar, nund, 69B, 270 
manovtUHana, intemal perception or 
introspecuon, 436 

Matenahsm, aa, 48, 52, 69-72, 76, 89, 
90, 92, 187, 410, 430, 451; of Ajita 
Kesakambab, 90; epistemology o^ 
74; impact on Buddhism, 374, 428; 
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metaphysical, 14a, 3^5, metaphysics 
of, 74, ongin of, 6p, 70, plutahstic 
school o^ 90, as a product of pure 
reasomng, 97 

Matenahsti 33, 4sn, 50, 51, SSj 66, 67, 
70-S0, 82, 85, 88, 90-d, 99-103, 
iolS-8, xxo, X42, x6t, xd3, iiSy, 169, 
170, x88, 190, 207, 208, ais-^, 243, 
*44, *4^, *47, *49, *S3, *55, *56, 
*77, 3*fi, 3*7, 359, 374--<5, 4”, 4*9, 
426-S, 431, 451, tfaeoiy of Icnow^ 
ledge, 72-85; arguments used by, 
94fr, X03, metaphysical, 82, 91, 3x6, 
nihilist^ 95, aid, a5d, positivist 
school o^ 98, X04, 2do, pragmauc, 
8*, 91, 92, rationd atomistic^ 97 
Madiemaucid mediod, 403 
malt, opinion, ids, ^66 
McDoi/gall, W , 4 S9n 
McKenzie, J , 388a 
M’CniNDLE,! W,d4B 
Mean, in pre-Buddhisuc though^ 3do, 
3di; in Buddhism, 359-di 
Meamng, 103, 313, 328, ditBet; 3di-3, 
indirect, 3dx, 3di, inferred, 3d3, 
3d3 , nature of, 3 la, relation between 
a word and its, 103; its relation to 
truth, 3ra, of terms, 297, theory of, 
3*5 

Meanmghtl, 235, 290, 291, 331, 33 *» 
454, answer, 290, empirically, 344 
Meanmgless, 27/1, 234, 238, 287, 3**, 
3 * 5 - 8 , 330-2, 34S, 34 < 5 , 47 *, 475 , 
statement, 321, sad, -nes^ 475 
medhs, intellect, di 

Meditanon, di, 15a, 157, 250, 418, 425 

Meditaove states, 422 

Memory, 85, 8d, 4*4, Buddha’s, 469, 

paranoniial, 475 ,ofpre'«Qstence ,440 

Metaphysical, 22, 69, 77, 150, 451, 45 ®, 
agents 40*, 45®, argument 88, 
assumption, 38, dotfamg, 3*, con- 
ceits, 5 ®, 433, f*i*o*, * 49 , 
pretauon, 4d3, inquiry, 93, 457 , 
interest, 142; presupposinons, 453, 
speculauon, ax, 32; surmise, 40a 
Metaphysician, 63, 84, 170-3, 379 , 
taut^ i® 9 , *°S, 407 


Metaphysics ax, 50, 57, da, 74, 87, 88, 
**S, 134, 33 ®, 370, 433 , 464, 
beguuungs of, $6, contractions 
of, 115, deductive 403, elements 
of, 5d, of Jainism, idr, 185, tdd, 
rejection of, 87, tationid, 403, 
S 3 nhl^ 174, of Uddalaka, 3d, of 
Vai 4 e;ike add, of the Veda-e 174 
tmedta-dothi, false belief, false thec^, 
94, 353, atnkigipa, conetpUon, 353, 
vSea, statement; 353 
Middle way, 89, 338, 380 
Milesian philosopW, 44R 
Max, J. S , 147, 148 
mOnSiptS, invesuganon, 30 
Mimam^ 82, 84, 173, 174, 178, PDrva, 
103, 45*1 school, 84 
Mmd, 22, 35, 108, 421-d, 434, 437 , 439 , 
459, analysis o^ 433, four ways of 
Imowing anotfaet’e 44 °, selecuve 
activity of, 43d, conscious content 
of, 484, control and cidtuie of, 32, 
created by, tod, emanapanon of, 
399 , 4 ® 7 , -ftdnes^ 4 ®®, habrts of, 
428, 431, matenahst conception of, 
35, 89, naturahsBc view of, 433, 
tdepathic powers of, 460 
Mirade, 322, 324, 332, of instruction, 


3*4 

Muaculous eieflien^ 459 
Mishra, U , i6i», 1960 
Miyamoto, S , 337, 33 *> 347 
Moore, G E , 24 «, 75 , 

Modd, iSS, i®o 

Modus tolkndo ponens, 227 

Modus loUendo tollm, 103, AP 9 '" 


Moral reasons, ra4 
Morphology, 343 

Motor organs, 31, ten, 434 

Mukhyapra^. 


166 

luh, root cause; first cause, 55, 443 
Imm,T R V , 470, 47 *, 474 
iBta, what IS thou^t oP idiat 

«■' 
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Mysbasm, 402 
Myth, 29 

Mythical dement^ 459 
Mydiologtcal, 34 
Mydiology, 21, 31, 32, 36 

NteXsiDiU, 33(S, 35on, 397 
natgamanaya, gen^ Standpoint, 164 
natrStmyavSda, dieocy of the absence 
of soul or substance, 66, 67 
naaiAta, etymologist 312 
Nat^yilb-si, 172-4, 178 
Imm, knowledge, 250, 274, 301, 302, 
3981 4 i 5 i 42 ^ 439 > dastana, and 
vision, 418, 419, 421, 423, 431, 432, 
patlai, way 417, vada, the daim 
to knowledge, one who claims 
knowledge, ySdtn, one who dauns 
knowledge, 418, 419, 421 
Narada, 56 
natdatS, non-being, 2x7 
Natural sciences, 88, data and methods 
0^87 

Nature, 144, 338, inherent, 444, 
intnnsic, 151, knowledge of, 464, 
ohservabon of, 458, study 49, 
of things, 4ac^ 421, 437, 448, 434; 
minor unifoimibes of, 444 
nayu, standpoint 139, 154-^ 1 S 9 , x6tt 

2x6, 273, 279, 280, 349, 403, 
inference, 273, 274, iem, from a 
standpoint on the basis of an 
inference^ 198, 205, 273, vada, the 
theory of standpoints, X5d, four, 
1^45 of the Jams, 156, 163, 1645 
iS 4 i iS9> i 64» three- 
fold, 134, 153, idoj two senses of, 
273, sbhSsa, confusion of stand- 
pointt error, 349 

Necessity, 447, 434; metaphysical, 
78n 

Negabon, 84, 293, 336, four-cornered, 
33 <^ 337 i 34 fi» of Nag^una, 336, 
of Sankara, 336 

Bttt nett. It IS not tt i® not 40, 114, 339 
Neumann, K E , 323, 323 
Neuttdism, 389 

n^rarAa, of indirect meaning 361, y66 
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n^yattha, of indirect meaning, 31S1-3, 
366 

mdSna, cause, 44tS 

Nigantka Nataputta, 31, 140, 141, 
132, 204, 219, 220, 226, 238, 250, 
334 . 398. 407. 419 
nt^aha, censure (in ddiate), 413 
ntgrahatthana, occasion for censure 
237-9 

Nibibsm, 82, 88, 339, absolute, 90; 

qiistemologic^ 92; extreme 339 
Nihilist 31, 54 , S6, 91, 92, 93, 97, 215, 
216, 236, absolute^ 80, 8a, 89, 9a 
mmttta, eicttnid sign, gesture^ 440 
mrarthaka, meaningless (as occasion 
for censure), 238 

mratAaka, meaiun^ess (of statements 
or proposiuons), 322, 323, 326, 331 
ntniha, etymology, 48 
nmitttpataamUttda, etymdogical or 
semannc analyses, 311, 3x2 
Nnwana, knovd^ge o^ 457 
tmedha, prohibibon, X72 
nitSrtha, of direct meaiung, 361, ^66 
nitattha, of direct meaning, 3dx-^, 366 
myall, fate^ X42, X4311, 144^ 148, X49; 
vsda, determimsm, 143, x^, atSx, 
271, 444-6, vadm, determinist X4x, 
* 43 , * 4 S, *46, 148-5*. a 7 t, 4 *x, 445; 
as a causal factor, 149, a meta- 
physical pnnaple, X49, X50, argu- 
ments of the determinist X30 
Non perapi etc non ate, xox 
Non, -disolubsm, 279, -absolutist 
j 66 , -analysable, 28X, -bemg, 27, 
34 , 45 , 70, 97 , X07, X43, X5S, X59, 
* 49 , 3 * 7 , 334 , -cat^ncal, 280, aSx ; 
-causd, aSt, 270, 271, 339, -causa- 
bomsm, 4x0, -causabonist 4x0, 
445; -cogmbon, 250; -concqitua^ 
340; -dogmauc^ 38a, 402; -meta- 
pfaystcd, 402, -niysb^ 402, -scqi- 
basm, X30, 2X2, 2x5, -sold, X55J 
-theisbc, 183 

Non-Contradicbon, law o^ 345, 
pnnaple of, 334 
Non-empincal, 173 
NoWEli SMira, P H,X2&,,20X/I 
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Ntumuloka, 3 i} 6 n, jSm, jgg, 44^ 
447S 

Nj^ya, 56, 571% 75, 77, Son, 84, aoj, 
218, J36, V»ew of mukya, 197, 198, 
^uqpaJuam, aooj^unuaya, Aeoty 
of, i9c% 192, theory of eausanon, 
452, theory ofpetcqtoon, 186, 187, 
view of senpt^ statements, 173, 
tradition, 2(37, attitude to Ve& 
authoti^, 191, Vaijesika, 190, 452 

Objetmvity, 447 
Observation, 457, 4(84 
Observables, 77 
Ogden, C. K , 320 
tds^pana-bldkana, the (haiactenstic 
id trust, 388 

Oltraimke, P , 366, 45on 
Omnipoisat^ 15a 

Onuuseaence, ]I4, 125, 152, 133, iddi, 
1(37, 174, 202-4, ajo, 377 - 9 , 43 ^ 
468, 4^9, of the Buddha, 202-4, 37$, 
37V, 379 - 81 , 467, 468; (SJmponents 
of, 380, 381, as knowing every- 
thing condinoned and uncon- 
dtuoned, 380, daun to, 15a, 202-4, 
245, 250, 378; (Uiocism by the 
sceptics, 115, denial td, 202; 
human, 203, impossibihty of, 115, 
as knowing evetydung pas^ present 
and future, 380, possihihty 113, 

114,467 

Oiniusaent, 112, 140, 142, 180, 191, 
*03, 37 ^®, 3 ** 1 4 <> 8 , 470 

Ontologicd, 8a, 107, Framework, 28, 
178, sense, 294 
Ontology, 33 
Opunon, 1(36,365 

Order, lausal cosmic;, 448, mecbamcal 
but magical, 443, natural physical, 
29, 443, Rgvedic concept of, 29, 443 

pMava, origin, cause, 446 
paccakfdie, perception (as a means of 
knoad^e), 167 

paca^ caural condition, 433, 44 ® 
paecdsMoeca, individual ftinvatt) or 
partial truth? 289,334-6 


paeaipatOSaa, antecedent condmoo, 
* 95-7 

paJoh:, etymologise 31a, 313 
padatthana, resultant condinon, 293-7 
paJavSjin, one who holds the pnonty 
ofteenii^3i3 

PamaiA KaccaraNA, 142, 24(1, 237, 
238, 263-8 

pSmamka, (justemolpgis^ 64, 65 
PfitiNt, 194, 19S, 2tS, 480 
pdOSy spintinl Lnoa ledger 302-4, 
396, 397 , 4 »<>, 423, 435 , 466, 
vtmuutt, one emancipated hy, 400, 
vtmam, emancgianon hy, 467 
paSilattt, designaaon, 313, Jtfo, 320 
P*»,A,355 b 

papaHca, phenomenal realiy, 293n 
Parable, of die arrow, 337, 474,* of 
the bbnd men and die etchant, 
354 , 378, 379 , of 3571 of 

die Suns^ leaver^ 469, 473, 474 
Paralogism, 27S 

Paranormal, 73, 438, 440, knowledge, 
439; percepuon, 152, t66, 167, 43I, 
432, 437 , 441, 457 , 463, viBon, 441 
pars viiyS, higher knowledge 63, 417 
paratistaliSoa, knovdedge of other 
inind^ 432 

paramSidia, abstduie, 364; tatfo, 
tenth, 368 

paramattha, absolute 362-4, 366, 
SSfo, knowledge 367, 368, taeca, 
truth, 361, 367, 368, vacana, state- 


ment, 366 

arantparSf ttadmon, 175, r9d» ^95, 
X98 

grttee ffiSar, knowJeifee of the limits 
(of other imnds), 36711 
aneehtde nsm, knowledge of me 
limits (of odier minds), 367 

:^cd^yiAar«S3a,roht«eP.wA 

by B counter-question, 28s 

auMBNiDES, TO, 97 , *45, »59> 
andia, indirecti 28, 29, 165, >66 
•^afucidsnsna’} 1x7 
'ar&culantyi 4^7 

g,ySyarMa,ttM,tSo.'m^ 

point, 136, rdo 



pasSda, mental appreciation, fsudi, 397, 
385-8 

Pascal, Blaise 406 

patMSna-paosiunihdS, analysis of 
intdlecnial processes, 31X, 31a 
paftceasemuppSdOf cansatton, 445, 447, 
448>454 

patKcasatnupptoma, caused, 381, 445 
pattpueehS-yySkaTanlyaf to be answemd 
by a counter-question, aSi, aSa, 
aSti, 387 

PXyasi, 7a, 73> 7fi» 37 Sj W 
Percept, 399, 316 

Perception, 57, 58, 61, 73-4, 76, 77, 79, 
80, 87, 89, 90, t66, x6rj, vja, 3 lo6 , 
a 77 i 4 i 9 » 437. 428, 43*1 4361 4 <Mi 
auditory, 58, 439, Buddhist theory 
433, 433, NySyahnJa definition 
of, 85, Msitenahst criticism of the 
Buddhist Qfy^ahnJtt) theory 
85; cnuasm of the N^ya theory, 
8d, 87, direct, 166} evtemal or 
intemal, 75; extra-sensory, dl-3, 
73 i 7 < 5 , 99 . i< 5 S. *<S 7 . 170, t 9 »» 

193, ada, 403, 434, 436, 428, 431, 
43a, 437 . 457 . 459 . internal, 75, 43 <S» 
invalidity of, 86, jblnic^ 340, 434, 
as a means of knowledge, 73, 74, 
428, 432, 437 - 4 *. 457 -^ 4 ^ 3 . 
normal, 62, 165, 166, 426, 431, 432, 
437 . 441. 457 . 459 . 4 ^ 3 . pnonty of, 
95, causal genesis of, 433-5, 446, 
a reh^le source of knowledge^ 5^ 
59, 98, 428, Upanisadic theory o^ 
433. 434. vahdity of, 72, 79, 80, 84, 
88, 9a. 95; visual, 58, 119, 435, 436J 
yogi‘s *45, 346 
Pernio pnaapa, 236, 237 
Phenomena, causey correlated, 443; 
knowledge of, 442, fixed nature o^ 
448, r^ular pattem of, 448 
Phenomend existence, unknoirdnbty 
of the ongin 475 

Phenomenalist^ 93 
Physical order, 29 

pttdcaienypaJs, on the authonty of the 
sacred texts, 175, 186, 194, 195, 19^ 

IP 9 


POKXHAllASATI, rSl 
Poussnt, L de la V, 195, 382-8, 
333-5. 350 , 357. 3<S4. 3fiS». 368. 
36911, 37D», 376, 377, 381-^. 40a. 
433n. 437. 4S<w 

Posiuvism, 80, 87; of A}ita, 78n; of 
early Matenahsts, roa; modem, 337, 
Logical, 471, 473 

Posiavi5t(s), 27/2, 78, 80, 82, 84, 88, 

104, 134. *87. 3 *®. 331. 33a. 

Logical, 88, 475; oudoot^ 476; 
school, 95, 98 
Prabhakara school, 174 
PragmaDc^ 82, 106, 288, 357, 358; 
nihths^ 51 

Pragmatism, 471; of Buddhisin, 357 
Pragmatist^ 356; attitude^ 471, reason, 
473, solution, 471 

prakoTamuama, equal to the question 
(fallacy of petitio pnnapti), 336 
pramSna, a vahd means of knordedge^ 
58, 64. 74 . 79 . 8a, 164, 167, i7a-4, 
183, 306, 233 

prSmamka, epistemologist^ 64 
pramiya, object of knowledg)^ 182 
Pramnai, 640 

Paasas, J., 23-6, i98n, 267^ 
pratuamvida, analysis, 310 
pra^rakta, perception, 28, 57, 74, 167, 
I96n. 197, 381 

pm^/Aa-satya, individual private) or 
partial trudi* 354, 356 
Preadiing, Buddha’s technique o^ 406 
Ptedicauon, four-fold mode of, i2t, 

* 35 . * 3 ®. *38, 333 . 335 , 339 . 340, 
342, seven forms of, 121, 138, 336, 
337 , 348, 350, diree-fold mode of, 
* 55 . * 5 ®, *®o 

Premise 71^ 142, 262, 404; acceptance 
o^ 63; a pmai, 248, 268, 316; 
empirical, 34, 247, 404; etl^, 
404, 405; imphcauve^ 228, 409; 
major, 408, minor, 40S 
Pte-socratic^ 2in 
Presumpnon, 84 
Pmc^H.H,9 
Pnonty, relauon 78A 
Probability, 454 



Probable, 77 

Proof, 6j), 81, indirect 104, trans- 
cendent 77 

Prophecy, ^ bebef in, ijz 
Proposiuonfs), 103, 104, iu--4, 

134-7. » 43 . J50. > 54 . 4 **- 5 . 
analysts of, 414, compound, 23d, 
414, condmonai, ida, conbngent, 
330. 340. 344, dmsdabty of, 313, 
empmeal, 159, ethical, 123, »j, 
fals^ 333; general, 414, indivis- 
bdity of, 313, inCereniial, 173, 
mterrogauvt^ 333, logical, 139, 
meaning of, 277; mond, ta^ 129, 
transcendent, an, universal, 73^, 
universal affirmauve, 309, 351, 
vctifieauon of the truth of, 416 
Propriety, 200, aot 
PiioTAaoRas(Bs), 207, 209, 211, 212 
PnmosM, J , 6 s/i, 381, 382, 422« 
Psychokincsia, 438 
Psychokinetic activity, 42a 
puUtmvSiSnaaatSana, knowledge 
consisting of die memory of pre- 
existence, roS, 422, 43a, 437, 438 
POnUPiOiA, a Jam commentator, 440B 
pmanha, tepeodous, tautologous, 188 
FObaka Kassafa, si, 72, 73, 104, 114, 
141, 143-5, 149, 1 S 3 , so*, * 45 * 
246, 250, 407, 419, 421, 44 ^ 

PtmAUDAiiA, 76-8 

POrva-Mitiditnsa, 172, 180, 191, J9*> 

314 

PnwRO, 129 
Pyiriiomstj 132 
Pvthaooras, 4S9'' 

Qpadnlemma, azda 
Q,uestion(s), categorically answerable, 
284, counter, 281, 286, 287, four 
types of, 281-3, mappropnale, 292; 
two-pronged, 226 
Qjiihbltt, 209, aaS, 263, 264 

BAOHAKRIsmtAN, S 9, 9», 220, 241% 

42, 4S, 7S. «“>, 90, 1“7, J®?, 

125*, i73<b 279, 2*3, *92, *93, 2S*'’> 
348B, 356, 370, 372«, 402, 443'’, 444» 


T, 335,336, 346-*, 
RA»Dts,H N,4a,85B,4i2 
Rational, 59, 60, 63, 66, 98, argument 
32, 37, 3*, enUdsm, 407, ground^ 
405-8, metaphysiaan, 3a, peisont 
375, 405, persuasion, 277, reflecUon, 
*7Si *7^, temper, 278, theory or 
thesis; 264-71, tfamlcmg, 268 
Ranonafasm, 401, definition of, 403 
Ranonolist 34, 141, 151, 170, 171,230; 
2 <M, 35 *, 375 , 402-4, 416, 417. 
htabimn, 417, was the Buddha a’ 
4oaff, consideration, 405, philo- 
sopher; 403, pun; 403, 404, 
system, 376 
Raveh,! E, 459 » 

Reality, 31-4, 620, 71, 82, 103, 179, 
254, 25*, 269, 316, 355, conceptual 
or sensory knotdedge 0^ 125, 
duact experience of, 62, lanunon 
tiC, 42t, knowledge of, 169, means 
of Imowiag 169, paiUal accounts 
of, 355, panial moon of, 379, 
phenomend, 293, rdanv^ 14S, 
structure of, 350, super-sensuous, 
88, total vision of, 379, * 281 ) 5 - 
cendentnl, 260, 378, idumat^ 69, 
109, no; 340, 417, 425, 4 ** 
BealisatiDD, 357, 3 *^ 4 i*, 473 , 
through undetstandmg, 399 
Reason, 36, 62, 83, 15 », 2*^70, 274 , 
191, 206, 262, 269, 27a, 274, 36;^ 

377. 402, 405-7, 44<,««»”^^ 

Iw, 235, appeal to, 277, 40S, “> 

218, 219, Buddhist atotade to, 205, 
369,conflietin,474, andeigwi^ 
402, fiee exercise of, 5 *. 1®^ 
jhamc eiqienenc^ 262, ^ « 
xeBocognition, 262, sanficul, 3 , 
basedontradinMor^f^.*^' 


,yEdliyUpani5aoKu»— ^ 

bin Buddhisni, 4“®, “ 
ndne; 404-7 

in-,a72,wdl-;272 

5, 171, 205. Jr 

1, mtuinonist; 262, pu*«, 

b 271, four 
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Reasoning, 35, 4S» 5 ^i 57. S5HS*. 7 ^> 
IS*. *53. *69. *70. *09. *35. *45. 
170, 172, 431, 445. analogical, 29, 
44, a/iniin, 36, 97, 145, 246, 235, 
2^, 1(58, 271, 272, 403; beginnings 
of, 42, BiShnianic^ 29, 36, 38; 
discursive, 420, dements of, 46, 56, 
empirical, 32, 36, 98, 268, fallacious, 
205. 209, 225; good and bad, 224; 
invalid, 234, 239, logical, 368, 
logical basis of, y6; metapliysical, 
60, pui«i 34, 97, 262, 263, 271, 27a, 
403, saence of, 56, 57; study of, 
56, 92, ^llogisnc, 43; valid, 234, 
*39. vali^ty and invalidity of, 43, 

404 

Rebirth, 41, 126, 127, 359-76, 399, 
400^ 420, 450, rational ediical 
argument for, 404, verifiable, 376, 
440,441 

ReJuetto itd absurdwn^ 103/1 
References, four great, 401 
Refiitationi^ agb^ 415 
Regulanty theory of causation, 453, 
455 

Rejection, four-cornered, 346 
Rejoinder, four-fold, 414 
Rdanon, 294, 449, of exclusive dis- 
junction, 350, of contiguity, 78/1 
Relative, 280 
Relativism, 163, 165, 217 
Rdativity, of standpoints^ 280 
Religion, irs, 142, 158, 175, 176, t8<^ 
187, 188, 196, 202, 204, *07, »*5. 
*44. *48, 357. 37<b 38*. 3*4. 394. 
399. APit 47*. based on amasava, 
185, 187, epistemic basis o^ 171, 
based on toAa, 195, unsatisfactory, 
264,272 

Report 84, 175-^, 182, 184-7, *99. 

262, untrustworthiness o^ 186 
Retrocogmbon, 246, 262, 466, 468, 
ante-natal, 459, faculty o^ 399, 
unlimited, 468 
Retrocogmtive, 422, 445 
Revdauon, <53, 93, 169, i8i-£, 192, 
203, Buddhist criticism of, 182, 183, 
1S5; Buddhist attitude to, 183, and 
R 


Buddliist scnptuies, 381 , divine^ 29, 
181, 182, 184, supernatural, 63, 402, 
untmstvortMness of, 1S6 
Rhetoric^ 207, 209 
Rhemni^ 104 
Rhine, J. B , 459a 

Rhys Davids, Mrs C A. F., 50, aoon, 
208, 234/1, 249, 294-6, *99, 301, 306, 
310-2, 323, 333, 334, 339». 340. 356, 
359. 370k 37*". 4*3«k 4*4, 4*3", 
44*. 455. 456 

RhysDavidSiT W , 9, *on,46,49,5s, 
91, l04n, rsi, 126, 210, aaia, 
*33-5, *3*. *5*. *68, *70, *74, *80, 
3**-5 , 370 
Richasds, I A, 320 
Ijumatt, direct t^pathy* 440 
rjtttStranaytt, existential standjioint, 
164 

Robinson, R H , 350 
Ruben, W., 33, 35/1, 40, 69, 79, 104a 
Tua, likes, 273, 276 
Rune^ D., 217, 403/1, 464 
Russell, Bertrand, 88, 149/1, *09", 
21211, 321, 43i», 4550, 456n, 464a 
Ryle, G , 29011, 423R 

saiia-Jasmvi, all-seemg, 380, 381, 
ffibi, omnisaent^ 377", 380, 381, 
aihtttt/lSna, omniscience^ 380 
sabda, testimony (as a means of 
knowledge), 42, 84, 172-3, 182, 
different senses of, 175, orAodox 
view oE, 172 

sacea, truth, 180, 333, SmiioJba, 
lealisabon of, 397, Snupam, attam- 
ment 397, SnundJchana, safe- 
39*. 394 

Saccmca, 38, 39, 202, 208, 219-21, 238, 
* 97, 353 

saJasat, being and non-being, 159, 
160, 163, 249, *54 
Sadaw, I. , 361R, 363 
saiihS, fcidl, 17^ 274, 276, 383-7, 389, 
39*. 396-^. 400, 426, 467, SttittSn, 
one led by, 396, vunutta, one 
emanapated by, 384, 394, 396, as 
anudote to doubt and ignorance. 
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•fi'it two strata in the evaluation of, 
384; new conception of, 400, object 
of, 389, Its relauon to knowledge, 
397-400 

taddhuidnya, faculty of faith, 399 
^dhana, proof (defence) of one’s 
theory, 223,224 

tadhya, what is to be proved, 77, j-jn, 
soma, equal to what is to be proved 
(fallacy of pettuo pnnapii), 236, 237 
nhitaip, text, 234, 235 
<aktivSda, die Aeoiy that die cause is 
a force, activity theory, 432 
Salvation, €j, 83, 94, 124, i2(S, 127, 
i 33 t 143. «S 7 f J* 7 , 190, 24 S» 
2 < 53 i apSi 3 ^ 5 , 347 , 3 S 7 , 37 r, 3 * 4 , 
3 * 8 , 394 , 39 S, 39 < 5 , 402, 423, 4 *S, 
416, 432, 465; knowledge of, 4<S6, 
and knowledge, 395, by suia, 
182 

samannShSraf attention, 433 
samaaiaeaUAu, all-seeing, 381 
samSnya, general pnnapli^ 267, 
laLsana, cbaractensuc, 52, todfita, 
analogical argument, 173 
tamihava, inclusion, 84, ongin, cause, 
9(S, 446 

samiriS-diftht, right (true) belief, 
theory, 94, 189, 353, 406, 4*6, 
sMappa, concepuon, 353, vSeS, 
statement, 353 

tammuti, conventional, 363, 366, 
ilSna, knouledgc, 367, saeca, trudi. 


samdSna, with cause or reason. 122. 
3 ^ 5,454 

SaSjaYA BoATTHIPinTA, So, 88, 130- 
S, 23*, ><59, 2*2, 216, 217, 230, 249, 

336-*, 473 

SSnkhya, yon, 82, 84, 95, 173, ,74, 25,^ 
asw, 2S4, 269, 444, 451, 452 
sappStihanya, mearangfiil, 321-5, 332, 
454 

teppspiorakata, meaningful, 321, 322, 

324, 3 * 5 , 330 

saptalhaAgiJat, according to the seven 
forms (of predicanott), lat 
sapuAhm^ of the seven forms (of 
predieauon), 138, 156 
SAllATaUMDltA, E R, 2930,432-6 
SAatip, L , 230, 3120, 315 
sat, bang, 27, 34, 54, 69, 160^ 249, 321 , 
karanayada, the theory diat being 
IS the caus^ 452, 453, kSiyaySJa, 
tile theory that the effect is con- 
tamed in die caus^ 452, 453 
savitakka, cogitative, 302 
Saw,R L, 4 SS» 

sayampaplhSna, self-eviden^ 268, 403, 
404 

Satana, 220, 23, 25, 26, 44 
Scepuc(s), 21, 90, 82, 109-35, 138-42, 
154, 161, 169, 170^ 185, 207-12, 
214-7, 221, 249, 259, 277, 337 , 340 
344 , 375 , 376, 4 '>r, 4 * 8 , 47 », 473 , 
Greel^ 209, 21 1, 212, logicd, 82, 92, 
95, 20S, moral, 208, sophis^ 212, 


361, 367 

sampakkhandanalakkhana, cliaracter- 
istic of endeavour, 387 
nmpasSdanalakUtana, cbaractetisuc of 
appreciation, 387 

samieyasama, equal to the doubt 
(faUaey of petttta pnnapm), 237 
saitmd, convenuond, 364, 366 
sarmyavahartka-pratyaksa, normal or 
common perception, j66 
sanQVgjIfSna, n^t (true) knowledge, 
62 

Sandal, M L,3i4 
satpgrdhancya, general standpoint, 

164 


217, 230 

qiDcism, 23, 25, 27, 28, 82, 109, 
isi-3, ii7-20y 121, 124, 127, 128, 
132-4, 169, 208-12, 428, 431^ 47*1 
474, the birdi of, 24, no. Grew, 
212, intdlectual, 117, 

2is; logical, 90, 207, 213, m«al, 
212, moral reasons for, 119; of the 
I^diya hymn, 25-8, philoso- 
ducal, 92, pragmanc reasons for, 

raison d’ 4 tre of, i«, 
o^ii7,Bgvedi.i7S,i‘>9,^l^ 
133, 217, scienlifi(i 123, theoreocai, 



Schema, Atistotehan, 159, the four- 
fold, 13s, 156, 333» 34*. 3445 
fbld, 156 
Science^ 8S 
Scientist^ 372 

Scnptur^ 57, 58, <Si, 63, itSS, 167, 174, 
1915, 198, 200, 427; authority o^ 
186, critiasm of vahdity and 
authority o^ 183, revealed, 200, 
sacred, 26, as a source of knowledge, 
ttf9, 174, 197 

Self, cogmtive, aao, jj 6 , empirical, 
320, mtelhgential, 270 
Self-consistent^ 406 

Self-contradictory, 84, 8<S, 139, 164, 
*88, 334, 33fi. 34t, 349> 3S8i 3*3 
Self-evident, 84, 268, 403 
Sensation, 434, 435, bate, 434, 436 
Sens^ 72, 73, 81; consaousness, 41, 
data, 215, organs, 83, 434, 439, sue 
spheres of, 292 

Sensory, field, 4365 oigans, 31, 434 
Sentence), 313, 343 
Sentience anoetic, 434, 436 

70, 74. 7S. 8w, 90, 95-8, 
110-3, ii«-ai, «7-9, 13*, *35. *38. 
*4*. *44. *4<!. *47». *5®. *S*. *53. 
*54. *58. *«a, »SS. a5<5. 158 
Smul^ of the basin of water, 419, of 
the man bom blind, 72, of the 
chariot, 160, of the 289, of 
gold-ore, 424, of die granary, 379, 
of the tree, 70, of die toudistone, 
39* 

SiNRA, Jadunath, 69, 75, 79, ifiiu, 
25 on 

stySy^a, the theory of condiuonai 
propositions, 162 
Su.teii,R H,47&i 
Smart, Ninian, apin, 37111 
smrtt, senptur^ 57, 58, 196, human 
tradibon, 59, 175, 197, 200 
Socrates, 25, 207, 415 
Socraoc, 408 

Sophism, 209, 225, sceptical, 208 
Sophist, 49, 80, 134, i36n, 205-9, 
2*2, 217, 23<^ 263, 264, Greek, 
118 


Sophistic^ Indian, 207, Greek, 
207 

Sophisucal, 208, 217 
Sou^ 33. 36, 39, 5*. 7^ 74. 7<S. 82-4, 
94. 95. 99. **». *05. *0®. *08, II2, 
119, 136, 152, 153, 155, 156, 158, 
159, x6i, 163, 1IS4, 1(5(3, 188, ao8, 
210, 216, 220, 236, 237, 243-9, 252. 
259, 2(30, 264-6, 268-70, 278, 292, 
3*9. 327, 342, 344. 359. 362, 373. 
439. 433. 45*. 474; as agent of 
acuons and teapient of reaction^ 
450, consisung of cognition, 220; 
materialist criticism of, 83, 3273 not 
vetifiable by sense-eapenence, 100, 
101, 245, seen by subde seer^ 247; 
self-idendcal, 450, theories the 
origin of the notion of, 102, 103, 
3*9, 329. 43®. substantial, 96, 102 
Speculation, 31, 36, 56, 63, xi6, 170, 
198, 2(59, 279. 272, 403, logical, 69, 
metaphysical, 69, 169, 268, rational, 
264 

Speculanv^ 21, 87, 196, 198, inquiry, 
264 

Speculators, 205, 264 
Speech, five defects of, 234 
Spinoza, Benedict^ 403 
sraidhS, feidi, 109, 125, 386, 388, in 
Vedic bterature^ 388 
maa, what is heard or leamt^ (3o, 61, 
*77, *82, 382 

iruti, senptUE^ reveladon, 58, 59, 93, 
165, 166, tSr, 182, 196, 197, 200, 
381, 38a 

Stace, W T , ij8n, aSSn 
Standpomtfs), 160^ 164, 2x6, 273, 279, 
*8®, 349. 3503 3S«, 3^5; du^ K5o, 
epistemolo^cd, 170, existential, 
164; general, 164, Jam, 361, inodri, 
162; seven-fold, 154; speodc^ 164, 
substantial, i6a; substannal-cum- 
moda! or dual, x 6 o, i 6 x; TrairS&ka 
Ajivika doctrine of, 361 , three-fold, 
*54, *55, verbal, 164 
Siatementfs}, false, 352, 353. ven- 
ficadon of, 458 

Stcherbatskt, Th , 42^, 4son 
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STEaBivo, L. S , 135c, i^in, aaSr, 3*7, 
t'Oyh 3*^ 3=2^ 
309-:, 3*&(, 334^ 33 V:, 343, 435^ 

443K, 444B, 4^51:, 44pa, 4«3i! 

Smmnots, Ixa, 4396 
sthSpta-S, ivsiOKSrxCozi, proof, 243 
fthSparS. syyShtraifa, to it enhrxa 
h/ teSi-.g ssrds^ 282 
STjnpjLsu-n, S3):, 3$oi 
Snb>ec:, onidlotHial, 10;: pTW!..a*e 

f'Kto,4i4 

Subjecfi-s, 32:; bzs, 42*- 43^; 
pnj j&ce:, 419 

SubnaTot's), 255-7, 294, 3^2- 3^ 
3«5, 430, 4^7; 

258; ohSasoohisH orr^ph of, 294; 
prob’soi of, 321, 454 
Substarda!, 155, tfioicaaij, 319 
Sabstartodiat, 319 

tjtdiha-:akHha. pare reaar'ir- 262, 

... . /• 

Su^cent reator. pri*isip'i or 122 oi, 

433 

tuKSs. sboot, tfiec^ 443 
SupcTtosaa, iSo, 181; law. 375 
Sapsnsitard, 4*0 
SuptsTKrteii, p02er, 43S 
SapsrstitfMK, 4^4 

\^i!3s-.'a, a Jaia co’nn'snaJosv 

77) 79 

iatc. -afcat JS hssrd, 60 , 61, J**, 3**- 
msjo. snang fwa, 302, 3»3 
ilia, rr.dadoa? 181 

'WTft^l-Jtosoncd, 225, 237" ^7* 
Svzw I, D- T., 51, san 
Sv/raiT^-^A Gacta'oi, 29, ^ 
nelehsni, sptdGz charactorisdi 55 
S-.-ETAEETi;, 4£, 52«, 417 

tySdaru, may beiits, 347-9 

.jeJasurMu, may bs it boA is saia is 
fjoti 265, 33® 

.jSdrAu, naey bs it is rot, 347-^ 
s-jsdvSie, t-bsary of csri-tural pre- 
&csasn, tft, 159) ‘i®* i6*» 33®) 347 
I.arj-^ may he it is rot, 347-9 
S- Itossns, in Baham, 4=8; dss aymse 
'hypo&ial, 103; fi-.e-nsesnbsred, 
231; fosmola^on of, 42 


Sjja2«!,330 
SsBiboIirp, 290, 291 
Systbssis, £4, 3$:^ 351 


rsfob, CTK, 331, 3£2 

pare reasoi, a pnon misrsnip 
>98, 205, 2s5, 2J2^ 215, 23:^ 231 
239i 245-2^ 2C8, 271. 272. 4S2-4. 
431; htm, en ire ^txc3s cf, 19?, 
205, 272; partySlata, by At exstse 
of, 240, 241, 258, 271, 4q 
iafifJi rsastns', 141, 153 17*, i?*- 
235-9, 212, 216, 230, 243, 242. 247, 
25^2^34' 

tskHt'e, rsswo-, 205, 25S 239 25;, 


254 


tehti^sJa. liissss of 2 easxt, t;5 
wife, IS2S03, J 34 , tCg, k 6 , its, tiy, 
iyi, 231; iSitre, saevt of. 45-S, 
75, 92, S18 

laJEaiff, oS^ca-.'i!;., 447 
Tatia, X, tfit, '‘=*,,445 " 7 

lafow, pnaaris fewnsrto’ogja! c" 
ortolo^aJ), Sr. **, 3^® 
Taaiology, 330 

T(JeB2tb:34*a;i»’=V*®= „ 

TrfspstlTjV 
cf, 439, 44=f «*5«* 


proof of, 459 
BT-Zs), 4»a, 4*4, 
desiSaaon of,4J4;logi»*«'. -» 
4,3r, 4T4; logsal fotsa fr;,*!* 
KoaoX', 75- 7«, **7; of «K=?«e^ 
pBSOT^, 173) *"=» 

Tir^ass of V.-,37f!d^ 4*. 


T^*Tcrs* 

pasi.'S, to re set « -» 
jgoasnt for, *5% s5i 

».) 'I *’■” ***’ 

!3 &!; *37) *5*) *5j) ^ 

136 27=) 3*^ 3s9) *7... 

'o*ri, ■*74- 475 



Thomas, E J., <5s» »07«» 19 S 1 

aswi, 264, 269, 370, 4 SO>h 45 ^" 
Thought^ clanly ot 306, cogitative, 
440, discursive, 398; laws of, 301, 
304, 333-S, leading, 324, reflective, 
398, 440, vibrations, 440 
Tboui;ess, Robert H , 10 
TotON, 129, 130 
tfpodajKiiS&i, tnlemma, 346 
Tischner, R , 459» 
tuso vg/S, three-fold knowledge, 440, 
467 

Toynbee, A , 354 

Tradition, 57, S 9 j 93 j i 53 i 1^1 
173> *7S-7. 1*1-7. i9<>^« >9-4. »95» 
«>Si ^77, 284, 371, 38a, 4fi4; 
authontabve, 182, 184, blind, 176, 
BiSlimanic, 140, 142, x8o, 181, 184, 
191, 1913, 198, 297, 37a, Buddhist^ 
79, 181, 313, Buddhist attitude 
towards, 185; continuous 180, 195, 
cstemal, 369, 3713, human, 181, 
Jam, 79, logi^, an, philosophical, 
173, aoi, rational, 142, 153, levela- 
tional, 93, 177, tSfi, 481, scnptutal, 
84, 170, 198, 235, textu^ 196, 198, 
unmistworduness of, 186, Upam- 
sadic, 32, 191, 481; Vedic, at, 31, 
3 *. 56, 63, 93, 12J, 175-^, 180-3. 
184, rSS, 189, 190, 191, 193, 194, 
> 99 . *07, 376, 417. 4*7. 46s. 4*t 
Tradinonalist, 141, 1(39-72, 183, 186, 
>93. 4J6, 417 
Transempincal, 476 
Transcendent 78, 134 
Transposttton, law of, 412 
Tnchotoroy, 355a 
Tnlcmmas, 22 (Sr 
T rust, 384, 388,389,467 
Tnith(s), 163, 180, 209, absolute, 361, 
364, 368, according to Idnism, 163, 
Buddhist theory of, 351-68; coher- 
ence theory of, 333, 334, conven- 
nonal, r46, 361-8, correspondence 
theory of, 351-3, cntetion of, 353; 
theory of double, aSo, 366-8, 
double standard o^ 145; Four 
Noble, 179, 283, 400, 418, 441, 466, 


individual or partial, 289, 354, 356, 
as a mean, 359-61; non-categoncal 
dieory of, 162, as object of know- 
ledge, 352, objecove, 212, 356, 
objectivity of, 428, as one, 353, 356, 
3(54, pcipular and philosophical, 
367, possibiUnes, 345. 34*. 349. 
jiragmatic dieory of, 358-9, quest 
for, 464, realisation of, 397; and 
utility, 3sr, 352, 356-9, relative, 
356, revealed, 377, safe-guarding 
of, 184, 276, 391, 394, theory of 
the sceptic about 122, 428, spiritual, 
381, 435; table, 345, 348, 349, test 
of, 392, transcendent 89, two kinds 
of, 361, 363-5, ulnmat^ 365, value, 
65. 163, 278, 279, *81, 349, 351, 
354 . 35 *. 406 
tSJa, shoot effect 55 , 443 

uUitttdaittkapiMa, two-ptonged (jues- 
uon, dilemma, 226-8 
uBkeySrtlakmaytt, dual standpomt 160 
Uddauka ibtONt 29, 33-^ 39, 42, 
44,69,70,97, losn, X 42 . 334 , 4 * 7,453 
utUaa, brief exposition, 293 
Ux, H , 134 

igtmpaecanikavSda, bedding a diiecd} 
contrary view, 250, 405 
Unanswerihle, 281, 288, 291, 471, 472 
Uncaused, 410 

Understandings 386, 394-7, reabsation 
399 

Univeisahty 78 

Umversal(s), 75-7, 267, problem of, 
43 , 305 

Umverse, unknowabibty of the ongm 
of th^ 28, 451, 475 
UnvenfiaUei, 74, 77, i34, 33> 
upBlamUut, cnticism (of the opponent's 
theory), 223 

upama, simile, analogy, 167, 424, 431 
upamSna, analogy, comparison, 76, 84 
upmaa, cause, 420, 423, 446 
Upamsadic dunkers, two types of, 32 
upSramhka, cnticism (of the opponent’s 
theory), 223; Sntsamsa, having the 
advantage of, aar, 222 
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ttpSjyakauialya, skill in means (for 
conversion), 406 

ttpSyakotaUa, skill in niedns (for con* 
version), 406 
Uiilitanan, jsd, 359 
Unliyos*. 357-9 
uttarwiBmutrMainma, superhuman, 
paranormal, 181, 403, 4180 
iivame, analogy (os a means of 
knowledge), 167 

vactma-todhana, danfieation of terms, 

414 

yada, debate, 231, 232, ziytpamokkhaf 
deTcnding (one's dieory), 222 
Vaifefika, S 7 /r, « 72 j * 73 . * 9 °. > 9 *. » 9 . 

ajj, 26s, 268, 452 
va^-Aarata, grammarian, 43, 312 
viAovalya, logics 42, 44 ~^ S< 
valyofdofa, defects of specdi, 234, 235, 
\‘adui, one wlio upholds die iridt' 
visibility of die proposiuon, 
3*3 

valovedhirBpa, haii>splitting (dialectic' 
lans), 221, 225, 228 
VAnoiustANA hUHlvitu, 138, 140. 

fS4, tdi, id3-S 

Variable, 349 

yarnyeuamOf cgual to die subject 
(fallacy of petiUo prmipa), 237 
Vassakaha, 92, 93 
Vatsyatana, ipifl, ipyn. 238 
Vcda(s}, 23, sfi, dan, fiy, 93, i7*» *7^» 
* 7 ^ *79. >*'»• * 88 - 9 *. * 9 ®. * 97 . * 54 . 
457, autlioisliip of, 174. *78. 
believers in the, 278, divine ongin 
of thi^ 178, ctermty of the, 193, 
infallibility of the, 192, rdiabibty 
of the, 174, of the S^ana-^ 153, 
195, 200, sapetfluiQr of thc^ 174, as 
a sacred tradition, 180, audionty 
and vsdidity of thi^ 177 
veMa, cxpenenccr, 83 
Vedanta, 32, 82, 45> 

Vedandi^ 114 

yedye, eipenenced (objeef), 83 
Verifiable, 78, 79, 33°, 33 *. 378 . con- 
tent, 327, 329, 330. consequences, 


359 . empirically, 404, expetunen- 
«Uy, 404, hypothesis, 464, by the 
wise, 427 

Venfiability, importinice 0^ 100 
Verification, 328, 331, 391, 42^ 464, 
in die b^t of cxpenenc^ sensory 
and extra-sensory, 359; in respect 
of scnsC'Ciqieiienc^ 331, of the 
FDurNobleTnidi!^455,tmpoitiinoe 
attached to, too, partial, 391-4, 
personal, 383, 391, 394, 397, 461 
Verification Principle, 78, 88, 331 
w)3idibini(ni, grammar, 47, gnun- 
manan, 31a, analytical eiqiosinon, 
3*3 

ytiioffa-vada, conditional assertion, 
280, analysq 278, vBdm, analyst, 
5311^ 162, t^ya, aoalyned dieoiy, 
td2, 280, lySd^rm^, to be 
answered after analysts, 281, 282, 
285 

vtih^fyavadag doctrine of analysis 
278 

vtUtangt, detailed exposition, 293 

,ddkKcha, doubk 387 . 393 
nahtsa, doubt^ 30, *09, no 
ndhi, command^ 172 
yidya, knowledgjs, 44 
VlDYABHUSANA, S C, 165, 16 ?, to*. 

208, 109, 2341^ 264 
Vienna Ciid^ 88 

viggahHe^aiha, contennous ddaic, 
233 

vasiyhavada, contennous debater, 232 
vlmamseka, invesugstor, speculator, 


aaimamtconta, followed up by 
Hjf culanon, 240, 268, 403. W 
nanot, itwesogator, qieco^. t 4 i> 
17*, * 7 *. *°S. 209, 230, W 
„ataSoadasam, knowledge ^ 
viaoD of emanapauon, 4 «. 4 * 0 , 

m^pacepaon, » 94 . 

saoustiess, i<a, *«» 

MS idafion topeaaa, 435 , 

;rs,d»ranonalones,d«m«eBectu2l 

dite^ 2*9. 375 . 405 



vg9acca{iiiavS<&r| holding conttaiy 
view, s* 

v^piSTOrsadchf sound of die vibia- 
tions (of thoughts), 440 
vipulamatt, indoect tdepathy? 440 
vmtddha, eonitadicaon, 234, 235 
Vision, 403, 420; dsuvoyan^ 73, 460, 
462; knowle^ and, 41a, 431; 
patanoimal, 73; letiocognitive, 445 
vuapi^, casmstiy, 206, 217, ai8, 223, 
224 
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